For  Reference 

Do  Not  Take 

From  the  Library 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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HE  Duo-Art  Re- 
producing  Piano 
is  known  today 
throughout  the  en- 
tire civilized  world.  It  has  won 
the  respect  of  the  musicians 
and  musical  authorities  of  the 
different  nations,  and  enjoys 
the  high  regard  of  the  public 
in  every  community. 

The  attitude  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  toward  the 
Duo- Art  is  typical.  Here  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  homes  of  all 
classes,  including  those  of  most 
prominence. 

It  has  been  signally  honored 
by  being  used  as  solo  instru- 
ment  at  concerts  given  by  the 
leading  Symphony  Orchestras 
under    such    celebrated    con- 
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qA  Partial  List  of 

Matrons  of  The  oAeolian  Co. 

in  England 

H.  M.  THE  QUEEN 

H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.  G. 

THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  BLANDFORD 

THE   MARQUIS    OF 

LINCOLNSHIRE,  K.  G. 

THE  EARL  OF  PLYMOUTH,  K.  G. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  HARDWICKE 

THE   EARL   OF   LONDESBOROUGH 

THE  EARL  OF  MINTO 

THE  VISCOUNT  OF  BURNHAM 

THE  LORD  HAMPTON 

THE  LORD  KILLANIN 

THE   LORD  INCHIQUINN 

THE  LORD  HOWARD  DE  WALDEN 

THE  LORD  TREDEGAR 

THE   LORD  WOOLAVINGTON 

LORD  IVAR  SPENCER  CHURCHILL 

THE   LORD  STEVENSON 

THE  LADY  M.  LAWFORD 

LADY   HICKS 

LADY  LAIDLAW 

THE   LADY   HELEN   DUNCOMBE 

LADY  LILIAN  JONES 

LADY  C.  E.  MOWBRAY 

LADY   ROSEBERRY 

LADY  BALFOUR 

LADY  BEAVERBROOK 

THE  HON.  CHARLES  WINN 


ductors  as  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood, 
Sir  Hamilton  Harty,  Felix 
Weingartner,  etc. 

It  has  been  adopted  as  stand- 
ard teaching  equipment  in  the 
foremost  educational  institu- 
tions such  as  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  The  Royal 
College  of  Music,The  Guildhall 
School  of  Music,  and  others. 
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The  universal  esteem  in  which 
the  Duo- Art  is  held  indicates 
in  some  measure  its  value  and 
importance.  No  person  in 
America,  where  this  great  in- 
strument originated,  can  afford 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
extraordinary  advantages 
which  have  brought  it  such 
world-wide  popularity. 


The  Duo'Art  is  obtainable  in  the 

STEINWAY   -   STECK   -   WHEELOCK   -   STROUD 

AEOLIAN  and  world-famous  WEBER 

Grand  and  Upright  Pianos 

Qfie  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 


oAeollan&falL  ^ewTorl^ 


LONDON 


PARIS 


MADRID 


MELBOURNE 


SYDNEY 
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RJUGS 
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LAKgSST  ASSORJMSNT  IN  TH&  WOI^JLD 


BRANCH     STORES 

61A     FIFTH   AVGNU& 
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Qomfortable  J^uxury 


w  can  plan  an  interior  in  the  Elizabethan  period  without  vividly 
recalling  that  extraordinary  person  for  whom  it  was  named?  Yet 
Queen  Elizabeth's  personality  is  no  less  vividly  portrayed  in  history 
than  yours  will  be  in  the  completed  room. 

The  very  prodigality  of  the  resources  available  are  an  embarrassment. 
Therefore,  you  must  of  necessity  select  the  components  of  your  room 
from  recognized  collections. 

Decorative  textiles  in  this  collection  are  produced  from  but  two 
sources:  rare  fragments  and  old  authentic  documents;  and  the  original 
cartoons  of  artists  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  periods. 

Such  a  collection,  combined  with  intelligent  presentation,  facilitates 
one  very  important  factor  in  any  decorator's  problem. 

'Decorative  fabrics  of  Distinction 

Wholesale  Exclusively 


ROTT'l 

ijijj 


730  FIFTH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 

Heyworth    Bldg. 


BOSTON 

Ber\eley    Bldg. 


at  57th  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 

Finance  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


LOS   ANGELES 

Story   Bldg. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
Jewelers  Bldg. 
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Dressing  table  from  a  Herrmann  suite  of  Satinuood, 

in    combination  with  Tulipuood,    Kinguood,   and 

other  precious  woods.     Hand  Decorated. 

in  <&u%?o<&u%.e 

The  exposition  of  Modern  Decorative  Arts 
held  in  Paris  this  year,  is  expected  to  exert  a 
profound  influence  on  furniture  design  and  in- 
terior decoration. 

The  exhibit  offers  just  one  more  instance  of 
the  widely  divergent  schools  existing  in  all 
forms  of  art — as  well  in  music,  architecture, 
painting  and  sculpture,  as  in  decoration  :  The 
first,  conservative,  which  progresses  slowly,  or 
modifies  previous  styles  for  present  needs;  the 
second,  advanced,  which  strikes  out  boldly 
into  new  fields. 

Distinctly  in  this  latter  spirit,  the  modern 
bedroom  interiors  by  Herrmann  are  note- 
worthy. The  dressing  table,  illustrated  above, 
is  an  example.  The  elaboration  of  detail, 
grace  of  line  and  character  of  materials  used, 
are  in  harmony  with  the  complex,  ornate  life 
of  modern,  prosperous  America.  The  suite 
avoids  the  florid,  yet  lives  up  to  the  highest 
demands  of  a  well  developed  scheme  of  deco- 
ration. While  placing  utility  first,  it  still  re- 
mains an  outstanding  example  of  what  art  can 
do  in  beautifying  the  conventional,  prosaic 
bedroom. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  show  how  Herrmann  furniture 
meets  the  new-day  requirements.  You  are  invited 
to  visit  the  Herrmann  show-rooms,  either  accom- 
panied by,  or  introduced  by  your  dealer  or 
decorator.  The  seven  story  Herrmann  building, 
125  x  200  feet,  houses  a  collection  remarkable  for 
its  variety  and  scope. 


H.HERRMANNR]RNITURE(jQ 

^Manufacturers  ofCjood  furniture  since  1867 

Factory  and  Showrooms 
527  West  34^  Street  ~  New  York  City 
London. England  3 -29 Dod  Street 


The  most  delightful  old  pieces  selected  by  connois-  , 
seurs  who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  ! 
study  and  selection  of  Italian  Antiques.  A  notable 
collection  of  choice  pieces  always  on  view  in  our 
Galleries — for  your  own  or  your  Decorator's  selection. 
reproductions — fashioned  with 
affectionate  regard  for  the  beauty,  form  and  spirit 
of  the  original  ...  an  affection  born  of  29  years' 
association  with  these  charming  old  works  of  Italy. 


Ltwazzff  &  ¥>rotk&r 
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Dining  Room  Suites 
Bedroom  Suites 
Tables 
Cabinets 
Commodes 
Crystal  Mirrors 


Sofas 
Chairs 
Benches 
Chaise  Longes 
Needlework 
Desks 


Carved  Wood  Mirrors 
I  ron  Consoles 
Carved  Wood  Consoles 
W'aterford  Glass 


Daybeds 
Phonographs 
Andirons 
Radios 


Embroidered  Tapestries 
Flemish  Tapestries 
Antiques 
Screens 
Paintings 
Porta  Fiores 
Porcelains 
Lamps  and  Shades 
Crystal  Trees 
Iron  Garden  Furniture 


FURNITURE  TO  ORDER  TO  SPECIAL  DESIGN 


Entree  to  our  showrooms  through  your  dealer  or  decorator 


The  Albano  Fompanyinc 

SHOWROOMS 

119  WEST  40TH   STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Factory:  306-308-310  East  47th  Street 
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Our  New  Office 

At  Broadway  and  73  rd  St. 

Now  Open 

Our  new  five-story  building  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  73rd  Street  and  Broadway 
is  now  open.  This  is  the  most  commodious 
banking  home  in  mid-Manhattan  West 
Side  district  and  is  directly  across  73rd 
Street  from  our  old  office,  which  has  served 
this  neighborhood  since  190a. 

More  comprehensive  banking,  trust  and 
safe  deposit  facilities  as  well  as  the  services 
of  an  enlarged  staff  are  now  available  to 
residents  and  business  men  of  the  district. 
A  handsomely  appointed  department,  in- 
cluding a  comfortable  reception  room  and 
separate  tellers'  windows,  is  provided  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  women  customers. 

Officers  and  employees  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  this  district 
are  ready  and  willing  to  handle  your  busi- 
ness courteously  and  promptly. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  call. 


HEW  OFFICE^. 

United  States 
Mortga 

Company 

Broad  way  at  73  rd  Street 

(across  73rd  Street  from  our  old  office) 

New  York  City 
OTHER  OFFICES: 

Fifty-five  Cedar  Street  Madison  Ave.  at  74th  St. 

125th  St.  at  8th  Ave.  Lexington  Ave.  at  47th  St. 
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1030 


FIFTH    AVENUE 

NORTH  CORNER  OF  84TH  STREET 


Where  Living  in  Town 

is  Most  Attractive 

The  apartment  homes  at  1030  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, with  their  lovely  view  of  Central 
Park,  their  warm  southern  exposure  and 
the  grace  of  their  room  arrangement,  pro- 
vide more  than  just  a  place  to  stay  while 
in  town.  They  have  a  charm  that  will 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 
From  the  seven  remaining  apartments  a 
wide  choice  is  possible.  There  are  simplex 
apartments  of  12  and  15  rooms  and  duplex 
of  11  and  12  rooms.  You  will  find  among 
these  an  apartment  home  just  suited  to 
your  requirements. 

And  you  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  so  many  advantages  offered  at  such 
reasonable  prices.  The  maintenance 
charges  are  only  10%  per  annum. 

100%  Cooperative 


Architect: 
J.  E.  R.  Carpenter 


Builders: 
Dwight  P.  Robinson  8b  Co.,  Incorporated 


Selling  and  Managing  Agent 


20  East  48th  St. 


BROWN 

WHEELOCK: 
HARRIS 
VOUGHT 
&  CO.,  Inc. 


Vanderbilt  0031 
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Complete  Investment  Service 


/COMPLETE  investment  facilities  in   a   central 

uptown  location  have  meant  much  to  a  large 

clientele  of  investors  who  reside  or  do   business  in 

this  section  or  who  come  frequently  to  New  York. 

The  experience  of  this  Office  in  meeting  the  va- 
ried requirements  of  thousands  of  investors,  its  com- 
plete facilities,  and  the  intimate  personal  service 
which  it  is  especially  equipped  to  render,  place  it 
in  a  position  to  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  securities  for  investment. 


^Jifth  cJvenue  Office 


Guaranty  Company  of  Newlfork 

Gfifth  cAvenue  &>  44-  Street 
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DECORATIONS  of  DISTINCTION 


E.  A.  BERTONI  TEL.  PLAZA  1837 

ITALIAN  ART  STUDIO 

Importers 


Italian  and  Spanish  Fabrics   •  Furniture  •  Laces 

155  East  50th  Street 
Milano,  Italy  New  York  City 


oAntique  Panelling 

GOOD  old  woodwork  may 
still  be  had  at  moderate 
prices,  in  many  cases  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion. We  believe  we  have 
the  best  stock  of  old  panel- 
ling, mantels,  and  hardware 
in  this  vicinity.  More  im- 
portant, we  can  alter,  install 
and  finish  woodwork  at  much 
less  than  the  usual  cost.  We 
will  furnish  drawings  and 
estimates  for  any  installation. 

THE  16  EAST  13th  STREET 

ANTIQUE  SHOP 

eNj?w  York 


WILLIAM  F.  KEBEA 
INTERIOR    'DECORATIONS 


French  Peasant  Arm   Chair, 

Chintz  Covered.      .      .     .  £75.00 
Maple  Table,  24  ins.  Round,  £35.00 
315    South   22nd  Street,   corner   Cypress 
PHILADELPHIA 


PERIOD 
HARDWARE 

WROUGHT  IRON 
FIREPLACE 
FIXTURES 


Rare  and  exclusive 
selections 


CHATTANOOGA 
TENNESSEE 

SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


ONCE  more  our  interest  turns 
to  buying  for  our  homes, 
with  the  added  resources,  from 
Christmas  gifts,  to  draw  upon. 
It  is  now  possible  to  satisfy  our 
desire  for  that  much  longed  for 
article,  which  we  have  been  vainly- 
looking  at  and  until  now,  re- 
garded as  an  extravagance,  not  to 
be  considered. 

We  can  indulge  in  having 
things  done  over  and  put  in  proper 
condition.  For  example,  an  old 
portrait,  acquired 
in  a  somewhat 
dubious  condition 
of  preservation, 
can  have,  in  care- 
ful hands,  its  full 
beauty  restored. 
Such  is  the  work 
of  Albert  Du 
Vannes,  who  has 
made  this  a  spe- 
cial phase  of  his 
picture  business. 
In  this  treatment 
of  old  portraits, 
discolored  var- 
nish and  cracks 
are  removed, 
holes  are  repaired 
and  the  surface 
of  the  painting 
made  to  regain 
its  smoothness 

and  original  color  values.  In  these  ture  decoration  and  that  of  screens 
galleries  there  is  also  an  interesting  and  trays,  is  supplemented  by  Jap- 
collection  of  American  paintings,  anese  and  Chinese  motifs,  where 
showing  decorative  figure  subjects  (Continued  on  page  14) 


"Portrait  of  a  Lady"  by  Allan  Ram- 
say. Size  25  inches  by  30  inches. 
Example  of  restoration.  Original 
color  renewed  and  overpainting  re- 
moved. Courtesy  of  Albert  Du  Vannes 


and  landscapes,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  representative  old  portraits. 
The  possibility  of  adopting  both 
old  and  modern  French  prints  to 
decorative  objects,  such  as  boxes, 
lamp  shades,  screens,  etc.,  is  shown 
by  the  varied  and  extensive  supply 
of  attractive  designs  offered  for 
these  uses  in  the  stock  of  L.  C. 
Wells.  Varying  in  size  and  sold 
singly  or  in  sets  of  two,  four  or 
more,  they  are  to  be  found  in 
copies  of  the  soft,  mellow-toned 
old  French  prints 
of  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries, 
as  well  as  in  the 
more  colorful 
treatments  of  the 
modern  school, 
with  fanciful  set- 
tings and  figures, 
round,  oval,  or 
rectangular  in 
shape.  Japanese 
subjects  may  also 
be  had,  singly  or 
in  sets.  A  vast 
assortment  of 
decalcomanias, 
which  include 
flower  and  fruit 
subjects  and  are 
particularly 
adapted  to  furni- 


Modern  French   print  in  color.     Diameter  8%   inches.     De- 
sirable for  lamp  shade,  box  or  screen  decoration.     Courtesy 
of  L.  C.  Wells 


QUEEN  ANNE 
STUDIOS 

739  Boylston   Street 

BOSTON 

Fourth  Floor 

IMPORTED   ANTIQUES 

Highest 


Quality 


Onh 


Set  of  old  Spanish  furniture— 
moderately  priced. 

OCCASIONAL  pieces— die  redeco- 
rating of  a  room  —  or  the  fur- 
nishing of  your  entire  home. 

KATHARINE  G.  WHITE 
"Decorations 

452  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 

Near  45th  St.  New  York 

VANDERB1LT  3997 


Louis  XIV 
Antique   Co.,    Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 


Antiques 

Antique  Jewels 

Tapestries 

Jades 

Brocades 

Buonzes 

Petite    Poi 

NT 

Wood    Carvings 

Laces 

Embroideries 

Costumes    and    Decorations    to    Rent. 


Q  East  55th  Street 

near  Fifth   Avenue 


New  York 


Phone  Plaza  2183 


We  have  just  brought  out  two  per- 
fectly delightful  designs  in  Spanish 
Period  end  and  coffee  tables  in 
wrought  iron.  Instead  of  marble,  we 
have  introduced  for  the  top  warm 
colorful  tiles,  thus  completely  round- 
ing out  the  Spanish  feeling.  These 
tiles  are  imported  and  come  in  six- 
teen different  color  combinations. 

ALADDIN  IRON  WORKS 

402  XV.  27th  Street  New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Mrs.  BOSTWICK 
Mrs.  Treman 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  48th  Street 
New  York  City 


"THE 
BEDROOM 
COMPLETE 
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Beds,  Complete  Sets 

Occasional   Pieces 
Original   Designs  and 
Decorations  to  Order 
Day  Beds  a   Specialty 

GEO.  M.  MILLER 

7   WEST   45th    STREET 
Brvant  0914  X.  V.  Citv 


Interior  Decorations 


MRS.  DEVAH  ADAMS 
18  East  57th  Street 


TtUl'Uuitr,  I'liOfl  'J«.^ 


Panelled  cRpoms 

IN  WOOD  OR  COMPO. 

Painting 

Upholstery  •  Furniture 

REPAIR  WORK 
ESTIMATES  ON  REQUEST 


Ballinger  8C  Wickers 

Interior  'Decorators 

65  West  Fifty-sixth  Street 

'Phone  Circle  i535  NEW  YORK 


:©: 


Your  Home 
— and  Its  Decoration 

IF  a  home  is  to  be  a  real  home,  it  must  reflect  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  its  occupants  and  it  remains 
for  them  or  the  decorator  to  stamp  these  qualities  on  it. 
Houses,  like  people,  may  have  character  yet  lack  per- 
sonality and  charm.  They  may  be  entirely  "good 
form"  yet  deadly  dull ;  practical,  yet  devoid  of  beauty. 
You  may  select  any  one  of  the  many  decorators  whose 
announcements  are  admitted  into  our  pages  with  the 
utmost  assurance  of  receiving  the  most  courteous  and 
competent  co-operation  obtainable. 


«   »►<-<   »►<<   ►►<  <  ->►<<  ■  > ►  << 


zMax  Williams 

538   SMADISON  cAVENUE 
^EfV   YORK 


SMARINE   SMUSEUM 

SHIP  &MODELS  "HAVAL  RELICS 

PAINTINGS  6NGRAVINGS 


:©:es 
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Occasional  Pieces 

quaint,  authentic, 

luxurious 


CHAISE   LONGUE 

This  inviting  Chaise  Longue, 
made  in  two  sections,  may  be 
divided  into  chair  ana!  bench. 
Over  all,  ic  is  42  inches  long 
and  28  inches  wide.  Cmered 
in  a  choice  of  decorative  and 
colorful  materials. 


tT'HERE  is  a  peculiar  charm  to  an 
•*■  occasional  piece  that  is  tastefully 
and  staunchly  made.  Either  of  the 
quaint  models  here  shown  will  har- 
monize with  your  interior  in  a  way 
you  wdl  admire. —  Our  upholstering 
is  done  in  our  own  workrooms. 


'Normandy 
ARM  CHAIR 

An  interesting  and  ver- 
satile piece,  with  conve- 
nient loose  cushion,  cov- 
ered in  linen  or  wile. 


EDWARD  R.  BARTO  &  CO. 

Interior  Furnishers  and  Decorators 
Manufacturers  Upholstered  Furniture 

775  Lexington  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Highest  Grade 
Fireplace  Furnishings 

Also  wood  mantels 

of 
special  or  good  stock 

designs 

Catalogs  when  desired 


Edwin  A.  Jackson  &  J3ro.,  Inc. 

Office  and  Showroom  : 

50  Beekman  Street,  New  York 
Uptown  Salesroom:  Lexington  Ave.,  Cor.  65tn  St.,  New  York 


GIFTS    THAT    PLEASE 

Noah's     Ark      Brass     Paper     Weights 

This  and  other  attractive 
An  una]  Paper  Weights  of 
solid  brass,  of  about  one 
pound  each,  in  Gift  Box 
at  $1. 25  each. 

Frog    Door    Stop    (Colonial    reproduction) 

Made  of  Iron.    Painted 

?reen  body,  cream   breast. 

red  mouth,  (i  inches  long. 

3      inches      high.       Price 

$3.00.       Other     Stops     of 

wood   and   iron. 


i^J*^ 


Brass   Door   Knockers 
This   8    inch    Colonial    repro- 
duction and  other  designs  all 
ready  to  attach.    In  Gift  Bos 
at  $5  each. 

Other  useful  and  decorative 
Gifts  of  quality  at  moderate 
prices. 


include     delivery. 
Circulars    "D" 


81  nd     lor 


HOUSEHOLD   PATENT    CO. 
Norristown,  Pa. 


HOWARD    STUDIOS 

110  East  57th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


(garfoen  (Ornaments 

Catalogue,  400  illustrations,  $1.00 


Italian 
Antiques 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 

GlNO    GORSANI 

620  Lexington  Ave. 

(near  53d  Street),  New  York 

Metal  Cornices 


Ormolu.   Silver  and 
Antique  finishes 

Also  in   Color 

Rosettes  in  Metal 

and  Glass 

Price   List   and    Samples   on    request. 

Hicks  Gallery,  Inc. 

IS  Fayette  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

H.    L.    Judd    Co.,    New    York    Selling 
Agents 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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(fowrji-jiiit^fprc 


0 


*7nter/or£/,ecor£</tonL 


°J" 


furniture 

lOl  Pevrk  Ave  c\t  4C«b  St 
•■New  York 


illargcrp  Hull  ©Bicfetoare 

19  East  47th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


INTERIORS 


Furnishings         Decorations 


Octavia  Wheaton  Chase 


1     has  in  her 

studios 

many 
unusual 

- 

gifts, 
etchings. 

prints  and 

decora- 

tions. 

ft.    ' 

I     4W  w'de 
6"  long 

^-  '. 

* 

^5         $3-75 

i 

*       postpaid. 

Florentine   Triptych    in   antique   gold. 
Madonna  reproduced  in  colors. 

Call  for  appointment  before  ii  A.M. 
Chelsea  7646 

2.0  WEST  iith  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Slanging   bookshelves 

Useful  and  Decorative 

A  VERY  ATTRAC- 
TIVE LINE  FINISHED 
TO  MATCH  ANY 
COLOR  SCHEME  YOU 
DESIRE.  HAND 
DECORATED.  $10/o$25 

SEND   FOR  ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET 


H.  R.  Naylor 

123  Tyler  Street     Trenton,  N.  J. 


an  effect  of  lacquer  is  desired,  as 
well  as  silhouettes,  in  all  sizes  and 
infinite  variety. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  hang- 
ing shelves  has  been  so  enthusi- 
astically revived,  The  Cornwell 
Shop  has  met  the  demand,  not 
only  with  the  familiar  type  of 
hanging  shelves,  with  curved 
sides,  that  accommodate  the  aver- 
age 8  in.  book,  but  they  have  in- 


Painted  wooden  mail  rack  in  green 
with  gold  stripings,  for  letters  and 
magazines.  Length  15  inches,  depth 
5%  inches.  Lap  desk,  12  inches  by 
I6V2  inches  with  inside  compartments 
for  pens,  stamps  and  paper.  Same 
colorings  with  ship  motif.  Courtesy 
of  The  Cornwell  Shop 

troduced  a  new  model  of  four 
shelves,  in  which  the  lowest  shelf 
is  intended  to  hold  a  9  in.  book. 
These  are  used  in  pairs.  The 
miniature  book  shelves,  made  on 
a  quarter  size  scale,  are  also 
unique  for  children's  rooms. 
Filled  with  books  and  a  piece  or 
two  of  Staffordshire  they  are  par- 
ticularly  amusing  and   decorative. 


For  use  in  the  country  house 
entrance  hall,  the  mail  rack,  such 
as  is  illustrated,  with  compart- 
ments for  outgoing  and  incoming 
mail,  as  well  as  magazines  and 
newspapers,  is  sure  to  prove  in- 
dispensable. The  lap  desk,  that 
fits  securely  over  the  knees,  is  an- 
other convenience,  where  the 
facilities  of  a  standing  desk  are 
not  available.  These  are  finished 
in  any  desired  color.  The  many 
feminine  touches  that  add  to  the 
charm  of  a  room  are  specialties  of 
Hortense  E.  Reit's  dainty  little 
shop.  Here  are  the  most  alluring 
cushions  for  every  use,  where 
cushions  have  a  place,  and  in  the 
most  intriguing  colorings.  A 
chiffon  tied  foot  cushion,  similar 
in  shape  to  that  illustrated,  is  one 
of  exceptional  daintiness,  in  this 
group.  Lampshades,  also,  claim 
one's  attention  here,  in  a  varied 
collection  of  silk  shades,  in  which 
the  material  has  been  especially 
treated  to  preserve  the  silk  and 
give  it  a  peculiar  transparency  and 
softness.  These  may  be  had  with 
painted  decoration  or  trimmed 
with  quillings  of  French  ribbons, 
and  are  easily  cleaned.  There  are 
also  interesting  old  tole  coffee 
urns,  English  pewter  vases  and 
porcelain  figurines,  suitable  to  be 
made  into  lamp  bases,  hand  woven 
Spanish  linen,  bedspreads  in  "tela 
de  lingua"  design  and  carved 
Spanish  wooden  picture  frames,  of 
unusual  interest. 

At  the  Ewin-Robinson  shop, 
the  appeal  has  a  broader  scope,  for 
here  fine  old  pieces  of  English  fur- 
niture, fireplace  equipment  and 
crystal  lighting  fixtures  form  a 
distinct  feature.  With  these 
lamps  are  an  important  adjunct, 
with  "vues  optiques"  shades  made 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


Peach  moire  silk  floor  cushion,  12xk  inches  diameter.  6  inches 
deep,  trimmed  with  bois  de  rose  bandings.  Other  colors.  Elboiv 
cushion  of  rose  taffeta  with  needlework  motif,  bound  in  gold 
galoon.  Metal  waste  basket,  13%  inches  high,  lOVi-inch  oval, 
with  modern  French  print  decoration.  Any  desired  finish.  Courtesy 
of  Hortense  E.  Reit 


Bronze  and  Crystal  Candle  Sticks 

Interior  Decorations 

Factory:  315  to  321   East  62nd  Street 
Upholstery    Dept.  :    551    West   42d   St. 


Distinctive  Lighting  Fixtures 


Candelabras 
Drapery  Poles 
Tie  Backs 
Lanterns 

Wrought  Iron 

Chairs 
Tables 
Consoles 
Mirrors 

Ferneries,  etc. 


TA 

^       162    EAST  53  rd 


MILDRED  RICHARDSON  KELLY 


Brunelleschi  Prints 
Antique  Empire  Chairs 

Antique  Copper  Fountain 
Lamps  and  Lamp  Shades 

682   LEXINGTON  AVENUE 

(near  Allerton  House)   New  York  City 


oAdeline  de  'Voo,  Inc. 

BEAUTIFUL  INTERIORS 
ANTIQUES 

1 17  East  57th  Street 
"3\£.  T.  C.  Vlaza  S4l3 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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BODINE    STUDIOS 

INCORPORATED 

J.   CLARENCE   BODINE,   President 

250  West  54th  Street,  New  York  City 

Telephone    Columbus    3214 


Designers  of 
colorful  rooms. 

Perfectly 
balanced  walls. 

Interesting  Vistas 

Consultation 
Planning 
Designing 

To  achieve 

greatest 

results  in 

effect  and 

atmosphere  at  a 

consistent  cost 


Wrought  Iron  Furniture 
Lamps  and  Novelties 

« 

FERN.  AQUARIUM   and  SMOK- 
ING STANDS -TEA.  COFFEE. 
CARD  and  END  TABLES- 
CONSOLE  TABLES 
and  MIRRORS- 
SETTEES.  CHAIRS— TABLE, 

BRIDGE  and  FLOOR  LAMPS 

V 
Catalogue  to  listed  dealers  upon  request 

&otnan  £rt  JSnm  Klorks,  3Jnc. 

520  West  24th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


c 
O 
l 

CORNWELL 
147  Wert  4th  St.,   New  York 

o 

R 

S 

-B"  Shelf.  29\iil8, 
••(  '•  shelf.  32%x   6, 
Hanging  Mail  Rack, 
Lap  Escritoire, 

{16: 
11: 
15; 

1j; 

or 
or 
or 
or 

unfinished, 
unfinished, 
unfinished, 
unfinished. 

$12 

8 

10 

12 

EARLY    AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 

Send  for  Fall  Priced  List 
of  Quaint  and  Beautiful 
Home  Furnishings,  Furni- 
ture, Early  Glass,  China, 
Pewter,  Lustre  Silhouettes, 
Lamps,  Hooked  Rugs,  etc., 
from  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  Collections  in  Amer- 
ica. "A  Veritable  Museum." 
Visitors  }fost  Welcome 

KATHARINE   WILLIS 

321   Boston  Post  Road 

Port  Chester,  N.   Y. 

(20  miles  from  New  York) 

272  Hillside  Avenue 

Jamaica,  Long  Island 

(tO  minutes  from  Broadway) 


634  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(near  54th  Street) 


A   Collection 

of 

unusual  and  interesting  girts 

Pewter  Lamps 

Reproductions  or  Old   Glass 

ana 

Antique    Jewelry 

Novelties  from  Many  Lands 

to  charm  and  delight  you 
H 

Correspondence  Invited 


e#>pamstf) 
Antique  £?>J)op 

MONTLLOR  BROS.    Established  1909 

RARE  COLLECTIONS  OF 

SP.-1M.Sll  AXT1QUES 
A.\D   OBJECTS  OF  ART 


Furniture 

Wrought    Iron 
Carved   Doors 
Old    Fabrics 
Lanterns 


Tiles 

Ceramics 
Caitdelabra 
Carved  Stone 
etc. 


Reasonably  Priced 

Palm  Beach,  Fla.       NEW  YORK        Tampa,  Fla. 


Plaza  Building 


768  Madison  Ave.      400  Grand  Central  Ave. 


In  the  heart  of  the  oAntique  and  Old  Curiosity  Shops  of 

PARIS 

cAntiques—  Tapestries— Genuine  Period  Furniture — Decorative  Paintings 

In  charge  of  an  American,  with  over  thirty  years  experience  as 
a  buyer  of  Antiquities  in  Europe. 

VALIANT 

BALTIMORE  PHILADELPHIA 

Offers  to  Visiting  Dealers  and  Art  Collectors 
individual  and  strictly  private  office  accommodation  for  the 
critical  examination  of  purchases  and  storage.  Purchasing  facili- 
ties, expert  advice,  English  speaking,  clerical  and  stenographic 
service.  Cabling,  shipping  and  invoicing  on  moderate  fee  basis. 
Public  and  Private  Sales  Attended  to 

VALIANT 

9  RUE  DE  SEINE  PARIS 

Cable  Address,  ARTSCRAFTS,  Paris  Telephone  Fleurus  63-36 


Two  Charmingly  Decorative  and 
Practical  Pieces 


SHELTON 

jQpve  Seat 


$67 


DIRECT  from  MAKER 

THERE  is  a  satisfying 
beauty  to  these  sturdy 
pieces,  lending  charm  to  the 
home  they  grace  for  many 
friendly  years.  Both  Love 
Seat  and  Chair  are  luxuri- 
ously upholstered  and  artis- 
tically  covered  in  any  color 
chintz,  with  loose  cushions. 
Now  specially  priced.  Send 
for  catalog  D. 

SMULLER  WROS. 

1501  3rd  Avenue  New  York  City 


SHELTON 

Ghair 
$27 


Splendid   reproduction   of   a  fine  old 
Sheraton    Sideboard,    Original    found 
in  Pennsylvania. 
Specially  priced  at       ...       $165. 

REPRODUCTIONS  and  ANTIQUES 

DUNCAN  &DUNC  AN,  Inc. 


2013  Walnut  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CURTAINS 

and 

PORTIERS 

of  distinctive  design  and 
first  quality,  made  to 
your  order. 

State  Color  and  Mate- 
rial desired. 

Further     information     and     estimates 
given    upon    request 

PAUL  F.  STEPHAN 


291  8th  Ave. 
N.  Y.  C. 


2  Ogden  Ave. 

West  Englewood 

N.  J. 


Mian  an&  &jpam*b  Antiques 
<©eo.  90.  Jfunfe 

854  lUxinrrton  9toe.,  near  65tfj  g>t. 
i&eto  jJorfe 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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'  Glasswa  re  of  Distinction  " 


IMPORTERS 

We  wish  10  inform  our  clients  and  Friends 
that  we  h.ive  been  appointed  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives for  one  of  the  largest  glass  manu- 
facturers in  Bohemia.  We  shall  represent  the 
I'nited   States,    Canada    and   Mexico. 

Visitor-  welcome  to  inspect  our  glassware, 
which  they  will  ftnd  more  varied  ami  inter- 
esting than   heretofore. 

Always   ready   and   anxious   to  serve. 

Czecho-Slovak  Glass  Products  Co. 

O/fice  and  Showrooms: 
48-50  East  34th  St.  New  York  City 


The  Closet  Shop 

Ml 


Attractive 
accessories 
for  Closets 

Novelties 

of  all 

kinds 

for  the 

home 


I    SPECIALIZE   IN    THE 

BUILDING 

ARRANGING 

and 

DECORATING 

of 

:  L  O  S  E  T  s 

also  in  the  fitting  up  of 

Nurseries,  Play  Rooms,  Bath 

Rooms,  Dressing  Rooms 

£Mrs.  George  Herzog 

780  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  0565  cRhinelander 


Sports  Dress 

for  every  occasion 

Tailored    Waists 

Men's    Shirts 

Pajamas 


B.  H.  WRAGGE,  Inc. 

43    WEST    46TH    STREET 
NEW   YORK   CITY 


Ivory  pottery  12-inch   bowl,  with   dancing  nymph  flower 

holder,   8   inches   high.     Boudoir  lamp,   14   inches   high, 

with  yellotc  plaster  duck  base  on  gilt  stand  and  pleated 

chintz  shade.     Courtesy  of  Ewin-Robinson,  Inc. 


on  four  sided  frames  and  glazed. 
Quite  a  novel  lamp  base,  orig- 
inated here,  is  the  yellow  pottery 
duck,     illustrated,     which     has     a 


brought  iron  radiator  cover,  antique 

gold  finish.    9  inches  wide,  33  inches 

high,    44    inches    long,    with    velvet 

cushion.      Courtesy   of    the    Ferargil 

Galleries 


charm  all  its  own.  With 
this  either  a  parchment  shade 
with  a  painted  duck  decora- 
tion is  used,  or  a  pleated 
chintz  shade.  It  is  especially 
well  placed  on  an  occasional 
table,  in  a  bedroom. 

The  problem  of  disguising 
the  steam  radiator,  which  is 
so  great  a  factor  in  every 
house,   has  been   successfully 


solved  by  the  wrought  iron  radi- 
ator cover,  with  an  antique  gold 
finish,  made  by  the  Ferargil  Gal- 
leries— one  of  the  many  interesting 
examples  produced  by  their  forge. 
This  has  the  added  value  of  serv- 
ing as  a  seat,  with  its  velvet  cush- 
ion, and  has  the  charm  of  simple 
line.  Sparks  screens,  correspond- 
ing in  design,  are  also  obtainable 
here,  with  andirons. 

The  appeal  of  things  Oriental 
is  undeniably  subtle,  especially 
when  expressed  by  the  smaller 
decorative  accessories.  In  going 
through  Vantine's,  one  is  impressed 
with  the  many  lovely  things  that 
meet  just  these  needs.  As  in  the 
deep  red  coloring  of  the  carved 
Cinnabar  lamp  base,  illustrated,  and 
the  hand-decorated  box  that  is  car- 
ried out  in  soft  greens  and  yellows. 


to**1?.1,  "!' 


■ 


Decorated  Chinese  pigskin  box,  6  inches  by  12V-2  inches  by  6  inches, 

with  metal  clasps.     Shippo   bronze  and  cloisonne  incense  burner 

with  jade  knob.    Carved  red  Cinnabar  lamp  base  with  embroidered 

tan  Chinese  silk  shade,  over  rose.    Courtesy  of  Vantine's 


Mrs.  Wiltbank 

518  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


Italian  Linens 
Venetian  Glass 

Spanish  and  Italian  ^Majolica 

PLAZA  6777 


UNUSUAL 


Is  this  imported 
Austrian  Clown  Ashtray 
of  highly  colored 
glazed  pottery 


$000 


K 


RENA  ROSENTHAL 

520    Madison    Avenue 
Near  53d  Street  New  York  City 


No.  11 

Natural, 

Bruyere, 
$S 


MM 

PIPES 

The  Pipe 
with  the 
Blue  Bar    mfm 

Smoking 

Mixtures 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  D 
MM  Importing  Co. 
6  East  45  St.,  N.  Y. 


TAILLEUR    BAGS 

In     exclusive  .  designs     and     exquisite 
colorings — made     in      tapestries     and 
brocades — to    order. 


incli  frame  $1*5 
9y2   incli   $13 


Samples  of  ma- 
terials, satin  lin- 
i  11  g  s,  sent  on 
request. 

Rags  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  check 
and  money  re- 
funded if  bag  i^  returned  in  good  order, 
within   three  days. 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 


9  Westboume  Rd. 


Newton  Center,  Mass. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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FRANK  NORRIS 

104  East  57th  St.  {Park  A  v.) 

NEW  YORK         Phone:  Plaza  8664 


Decorations 


Antiques 

English 
Chintzes 


Set  of  six  Old  Queen  Anne  Walnut 
Chairs.     Circa  1710 


OLD  MAPS,  PRINTS, 
COSTUME   BOOKS 

for     Collector     and    Decorator 

ANTIQUES 
■8 


MARTHA   MORGAN 

120  East  57th  Street 
NEW    YORK 


Telefihc 


Plaza  0019 


FLORIAN     PAPP 

684  Lexington  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

I? 

Sarly  ^American  ^Antiques 

We    have    a    large    collection    of 

Furniture 
Clocks 
Copper 
Andirons 
Fire  Tools 
Mirrors 
Old  Prints 
Pewter 
Br 
Old  Pink  Lustre  China 

Visit    Our    Galleries,    Consisting    of    Six 
Floors    of    Antiques    Comprising    Every- 
thing  for    Your   Requirement 


For  Sale 

THIS  beautiful 
Holland  Dutch 
Hall  Clock,  genuine 
antique.  Made  by 
Riel  en  de  Graaf, 
den  Haag.  Holland. 
In  splendid  condi- 
tion. Has  1 2  chimes 
—  indicates  new 
moon— date— month 
— day  of  week. 

W.J.Wilkinson 

Court  Square 
Long  Island  City 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Stillwel  8620 


I 

jj 

1 

1 

i . 

1 

,'<■  AM 

1 

M 

ft 

*•- 

^  Hr|| 

—■* 

8? 

-     •  ^* 

SPANISH 
FURNISHINGS 

Antique    and   Modern 

FURNITURE       LANTERNS 

TEXTILES         CARPETS 

GRILLES         CHINA 


Pomposa   Art  Trading  Co. 
INCORPORATED 

148  East  53rd  Street 

NEW  YORK 


PALM  BEACH 


na  Pa 


rtgt 


MADRID 

Mendtzabtl  13 


EUROPEAN     ANTIQUES 

English  French  Early  Swiss 

Fine  Old 
English  Furniture 

Each  month  a  new  shipment 

On  display  at  the  pres- 
ent time  many  unusual 
pieces  of  early  peasant 
painted  and  unpainted 
furniture.  Also  lanterns, 
old  hardware  and 
wrought  iron.  Large 
collection  of  pewter. 

Dealers  Invited 

C.  VANDEVERE  HOWARD,  Importer 

141   East  57th  Street,  New  York  City  Regent  4836 


inted     Chest 
(C.  1750) 


oAnnouncement 


G.  AND  E.  QUARANTA,  Inc.,  WISH  TO  ANNOUNCE 
THAT  THEY  HAVE  PURCHASED  THE  BUSINESS  OF 
H.  CIPRIANI,  INC.,  AND  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  DIS- 
PLAY AT  785  MADISON  AVENUE  SPANISH  AND 
ITALIAN  ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE,  HANGINGS, 
WROUGHT  IRON,  OBJECTS  OF  ART,  INCLUDING 
A  NEW  SHIPMENT,  RECENTLY  ARRIVED. 

G.  AND  E.  QUARANTA,  Inc. 

Interior  Decorators 


(Near  67th  Street) 


785  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Florence,  (Italy) 


SPANISH  GALLEON  BOWL 
16^"  x  4yi" 

3652.  Hand-bent  glass  bowl  in  amber, 
green,  white  and  amethyst.  Stand,  an- 
tique Spanish  gold.  Price  $10.00. 


WARMAN  and  COOK 

209  East  39th  St.,  Nczv  York  City 
Telephone:   Caledonia  4204 

Importers  of 
Spanish  Lanterns 

Sketches  and  Prices  on  Application 

Designers  and  Workers 
in  Metals 

Lighting  Fixtures 

All  Kinds  of 
Wrought  Iron  Work 


Interior 
^Decoration 


Furnishing 


The 
Grosvenor  Co. 

Nineteen  East 
Forty-eighth 

Street 
New  York 


Telephone,  Murray  Hill  8973 


COUNT  C.  R. 
MORNER 

Italian  and  Spanish 
Interiors 

658  Lexington  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Colonial  throat  &  Damper 

■W.ake^feafepiaceGenuine  .^ 


"Hearth- 
stone teach- 
in  <is  deter- 
mine a 
Nation's 
destiny." 
— President 
Coolidgc. 


No  smoking;  insure*  correct  construction  of  the  fire- 
place  throat — the  vital   part.     Build  your  fireplace 
right  with  the  Colonial  Head  and  our  TltEE  plans. 
Complete    Fireplaces   and   Furnishings:    Andirons, 
Grates,  Hoods,  Screens,  etc.  Suggestionsgladly  given. 

Write  for  complete  catalog  and  Blue 
rr'M  shotting  common  mistakes  in 
Fireplace    Construction. 

COLONIAL,    FIREPLACE     CO. 

4620  Roosevelt  Rd  Chicago,  111. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


INC.  \ 

"  We  SMake  Houses  into  Homes" 


INTERIOR 
VeCOXATIONS 

1805  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


In 
Philadelphia 

OHOPPING  in  Phila- 
^  delphia  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  delightful  oc- 
cupation. It  may  be  done 
with  dignity  and  actual 
pleasure.  The  shops  are  so 
Z.  well  arranged,  so  well  man- 
aged that  selecting  and  pur- 
chasing beautiful  things, 
either  for  oneself  or  one's 
house,  is  accomplished  with  appreciation  and  tranquillity. 

Philadelphia  people  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  good 
taste  displayed  in  their  shops,  to  the  ease  and  comfort  in 
going  about  in  them. 

But  to  the  traveler  who  is  making  a  brief  stay  there  and 
who  wishes  to  freshen  a  wardrobe  or  furnish  a  home,  the 
significance  of  Philadelphia's  best  shopping  district  comes 
as  a  most  welcome  opportunity.  Everything  is  there — 
jewelry,  gowns,  decorative  furniture  and  accessories,  rugs, 
antiques  and  all  the  other  things  luxurious  and  necessary 
that  contribute  to  the  joy  of  living. 


BAILEY,  BANKS 
&   BIDDLE  CO. 

JEWELERS,  SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 

Established   1832 

PHILADELPHIA 

STERLING 

SILVER 

DINNER  AND  TEA 

SERVICES 

The  "Hall  Mark"  of  this  Estab- 
lishment  upon  a  Service  of  Silver 
is  a  mark  of  Quality 

This  was  the  first  House  in 
America  to  adopt  the  Sterling 
Standard  for  Silver 

Special  Photographs  upon  request 

Wedding  Invitations 
and  Announcements 

Samples  mailed 
The   Bailey   Text   and    Colonial 
Script  are  the  favorite  styles  of 
Engraving   for   many  socially 
prominent  Weddings 


LYMAN  W. 
CLEVELAND 

Interior  Decorations 

FURNITURE   AND   FABRICS 


Specializing  in  Home  Decoration 

Expert  Personal  Service 

2038  Locust  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Fritz  &  La  Rue,  inc. 

I^tPO%TE%S 

Will  greatly  appreciate 
your  inspection  of  their 
unrivaled  stocks  of 

Oriental  and 

domestic 

cHjigs  and  Carpets 

The  number  and  variety 
of  weaves  and  unusual  sizes 
afford  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  selection. 
You  will  be  pleased  with 
the  specialized  service 
rendered  by  experienced, 
highly  trained  salesmen, 
and  the  very  reasonable 
prices  due  to  our  vast  direct 
importations  and  superior 
foreign  connections. 


1615  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


.  Specialists  in 

Evening  Clothes 

Our  Mr.  P.  S.  Muller  has 
just  returned  from  London 


HUGHES  8C  MULLER 

Pilaster  Tailors  Since  1848 
1527  WALNUT  ST.,    PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLES 
GOULDING 
CURTIS 

INTERIORS 

IN  THE 

ITALIAN 

AND 

SPANISH 
MANNER 

1917    WALNUT   ST. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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EXHIBITION' 

PAINTINGS 

By  the  Late 

Stewart  Barney 


REFLECT  IONS- WHITE-!  SULPHUR  by  J   Stewart  Barney 

January  iith  to  23rd 

JOHN   LEVY 
GALLERIES 


559  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


ELIZABETH  PRICE  SCREEN 

We  present  a  splendid  selection 
of  screens  by  Olsen,  Gotthold, 
Preston  and  others. 

Price,  Russell  &  Purdy 

Ferargil  Galleries 


37  East  57th  Street 


New  York 


Mrs.  Jerningham 

By  JOHN  HOPPNER 

Old  and  Modern 
Masters 

REINHARDT  GALLERIES 

730  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


C.   W.   KRAUSHAAR 

Art  Galleries 

080  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


"  Le  Reunion"  —  by  Constanlin  Guys 


Paintings  by: 


Daumier 

Courbet 

Lautrec 

Rousseau 

Morisot 

Beal 

Sloan 

Halpert 

Prendergast 


Manet 

Fantin 

Corot 

Matisse 

Redon 

Tack 

Myers 

du  Bois 

Robinson 


Puvis  de  Chavannes 


Bronzes  by:   Lachaise,  Mahonri  Young,  Jane  Poupelet  and 
Bourdelle 

RARE  ETCHINGS  AND  LITHOGRAPHS 


PfegQ    M 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


|  Ask  your  Dealer  or  Decorator  for 

|  a   card  of  introduction    to   our 

|  Exhibit  of  high-grade  Furniture, 

|  Mirrors  and  Novelties. 

|  A   special  discount   will   be 

|  allowed  during  January  be- 

|  fore   moving   to    122-126 

|  Fifth  Avenue,  where  larger 

|  quarters   will  enable   us   to 

]  better  serve  the  trade. 

David  Van  Blerkom  Co. 

Incorporated 
I     113-17  W.  17th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Chel.  2854  Est.  1899 


LIV-DINE 

The  "All Purpose"  Table 

Pat.  June  16,  1925.  Serial  No.  1542693 


Serves  Three  Purposes 

1.— CLOSED 

A    Davenport    Table   of   unusual 
charm.    Regulation   size,   20x60. 
2.— HALF    OPEN 

Concealed  roomy  compartment  for 
linens  and  chest  for   silverware. 
3.— OPEN 

A  dining  room   table  of  distinc- 
tive    character.        Size      40x60. 
Will  comfortably  seat  10  people. 
NO    HIDDEN    LEAVES 
EASILY         OPERATED 
Table   as   illustrated,    custom   made, 
base   and   frame    solid   walnut,    hand 
carved.      English    walnut    finish. 

INSIST  UPON  THE  LIV-DINE! 

Displayed  at  leading  furniture 
stores  and  interior   decorators. 

THE  LEONARDO  CO.,  Inc. 

Manuf'rs    of    Fine    Cabinet    Furniture 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a 
demonstration 


B.  BENGUIAT 

RARE  OLD  FABRICS 

WHOLESALE 

RARE  RUGS  FINE  TAPESTRIES 

Clients  of  Dealers  and  Decorators  are  welcome,  with 
the  customary  introductions 

383  Madison  Avenue 

At  46th  St.,  Opposite  the  Ritz 
Telephone,  Vanderbilt  2149 
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CARVALHO 
BROTHERS 

formerly  at 
520  Madison  Ave. 

dy4nnounce 

the  opening  of  their 
new      establishment 

at 

762  Madison  Ave. 

Bet.  65th  &  66th  Sts. 

New  York 

Tel.  R^hinelander  6315 
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RUGS 

Judged  by  Oriental 
Rug  Standards 

- ;  ■ 

gENGAL-ORlENTAL 

rugs  to  be  appreciated 
must  be  judged  by  the  hand 
woven  Persian  rug  standard, 
and  when  the  comparison  is 
made  you  will  find  that  these 
rugs  have  grasped,  in  their 
outline  and  in  their  color- 
ings, in  their  unbroken  one- 
piece  surface,  in  their  be- 
longing warp  fringes,  an 
authentic  Persian  appear- 
ance   and  an   individuality 
that  has  heretofore  been 

V.          procurable  only  in  the  hand 

Z^-       woven  rugs. 

£?~,    m^jjSgg?'- 

The  Price  of  the  Bengal-Oriental  Rug 
9  x  12  She  Does  Not  Exceed  $1 75.00 

JAMES  M  SHOEMAKER  CO.,  Inc. 

The  House  of  Shoemaker                                  119  West  40th  Street 

Send  for  booklet  "  Backgrounds  of  Oriental  Beauty." 

THE  announcements 
on  this  page  are  all 
from  wholesale  houses 
that  sell  to  the  trade 
only.  The  articles  ad- 
vertised cannot  be  pur- 
chased by  our  readers 
direct  from  them,  but 
they  will  be  pleased  to 
show  you  their  stock  if 
you  will  obtain  an  intro- 
duction from  your  deco- 
rator or  dealer.  Or  you 
may  write  to  the  adver- 
tisers mentioning  this 
magazine,  and  they  will 
send  you  the  name  of  a 
local  decorator  or  dealer 
who  will  co-operate  with 
you  in  promptly  secur- 
ing any  articles  adver- 
tised here. 


H.  B.  Lehman- 
Connor  Co. 

Upholstery  and 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Merchandise  of  Distinction 
For  Every  Use 

HAND-BLOCKED  LINENS 

CRETONNES 

QLAZED  CHINTZES 

PLAIN  AND  FIQURED 
QAVZES 

SVNFAST  ORQAND1ES 
AND  VOILES 

CASEMENT  CLOTHS 

TAFFETAS 
Plain  and  Brocaded 

SATINS 

DAMASKS 

BROCATELLES 

TAPESTRIES         VELVETS 

CREW  ELL  EMBROIDERIES 

Designed  and  Colored  in 
Combination 

58  WEST  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Boston       Chicago       San  Francisco 


Consult  your  Decorator  or  Dealer 


JANUARY,  1926 
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World  Social  Capital 


lores  of  beautiful  Lake  Boca  Raton,  The  CLOISTER  is  almost 
to  welcome  its  first  guests.     Within  a  very  few  weeks,   an- 
cement  will  be  made  of  its  formal  opening. 

)ISTER  is  a  "Mizneresque"  adaptation  of  a  favorite  Spanish 
la — charmingly  intimate  —  delightfully  exotic  —  an  inn  of  a 
red  rooms  where  the  youth  of  the  nation  may  well  delight  to 
i  and  dine. 

Raton  RITZ-CARLTON  will  raise  its  proud  porticos  directly 
the  sea,  and  should  become  the  social  capital  of  the  South. 
>ening  is  planned  for  the  season  of  1927. 

1NO  REAL,  inspired  by  Rio  de  Janeiro's  famous  Botafogo, 
eady  wending  its  stately  way  through  the  property.  When 
leted,  EL  CAMINO  REAL  will  cradle  a  Venetian  Canal,  and 
d  its  great  roadways,  palm  arcaded  and  flower  bordered,  in 
s  varying  from  160  to  220  feet. 

less  than  a  year  old,  Boca  Raton  is  calling  for  building  permits 
rate  ot  $500,000  monthly  — exclusive  of  the  permits  for  the 
and  the  CLOISTER.     One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  houses 
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When  you  avail  yourself  of  our  expert  advice,  the  planning  of 
decorations  for  an  entire  home,  a  single  room,  or  a  piece  of 
furniture,  becomes  a  simple  matter. 


A.H.NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127  West  27th  STREET 


Pa*.- 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


A  special  discounr  will  be 
allowed  during  January  be- 
fore  moving  to  122-126 
Fifth  Avenue,  where  larger 
quarters  will  enable  us  to 
better  serve  the  trade. 

David  Van  Blerkom  Co. 

Incorporated 

113-17  W.  17th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Chel.  2854  Est.  1899 


i 
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LIV-DINE 

The  "All Purpose"  Table 

Pat.  June  16,  1925.  Serial  No.  1542693 


Ber\GAL- 

RUGS 

judged  by  Oriental 
Rug  Standards 

gE  N  G  AL-OR I E  NTAL 

rugs  to  be  appreciated 
must  be  judged  by  the  hand 
woven  Persian  rug  standard, 
and  when  the  comparison  is 
made  you  will  find  that  these 
rugs  have  grasped,  in  their 
outline  and  in  their  color- 
ings, in  their  unbroken  one- 
piece  surface,  in  their  be- 
longing warp  fringes,  an 
authentic  Persian  appear- 
ance and  an  individuality 
that  has  heretofore  been 
procurable  only  in  the  hand 
woven  rugs. 

The  Price  of  the  Bengal-Oriental  Rug 
9  x  12  Size  Does  Not  Exceed  $1 75.00 

JAMES  M  SHOEMAKER  CO.,  Inc. 

The  House  of  Shoemaker  1 19  West  40th  Street 


...Vt.     O.ii/.'W. 
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tisers     meru 
magazine,  anu 
send  you  the  n 
local  decorator 
who  will  co-oper 
you  in   promptl 
ing    any    articles 
tised  here. 


R  B.  Lew 
Connor 

Upholstery 
Drapery  Fa 

Merchandise  of  D 
For  Every  I 

HAND-BLOCKED 
CRETONN] 
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Here,  earth,  sea  and  sky  meet  in  an  ideal  union  ol 
tranquil  delight  and  gorgeous  blossoms  vie  with 
one  another  in  colorful  competition.  Tropical  flora 
is  at  its  best  and  the  land,  rising  well  above  the 
sea  in  charming  undulations,  makes  possible  the 
realization  of  Addison  Mizner's  plan — the  build- 
ing of  a  Dream  City  in  the  Western  World. 


Mizner  Development  Corporation 


PALM   BEACH, FLORIDA 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE — S.  W.  Corner  53rd  &  Madison  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE  —  Packard  Bldg.  Offices  throughout  Florida 


Boston  Office — 352  Boylston  Street 

BALTIMORE  OFFICE — 3 12  N.  Charles  Street 
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New  World  Social  Capital 

On  the  shores  o(  beautiful  Lake  Boca  Raton,  The  CLOISTER  is  almost 
ready  to  welcome  its  first  guests.  Within  a  very  few  weeks,  an- 
nouncement will  be  made  of  its  formal  opening. 

The  CLOISTER  is  a  "Mizneresque"  adaptation  of  a  favorite  Spanish 
taberna — charmingly  intimate  —  delightfully  exotic  —  an  inn  of  a 
hundred  rooms  where  the  youth  of  the  nation  may  well  delight  to 
dance  and  dine. 

The  Boca  Raton  RITZ-CARLTON  will  raise  its  proud  porticos  directly 
upon  the  sea,  and  should  become  the  social  capital  of  the  South. 
Its  opening  is  planned  for  the  season  of  1927. 

EL  CAMINO  REAL,  inspired  by  Rio  de  Janeiro's  famous  Botafogo, 
is  already  wending  its  stately  way  through  the  property.  When 
completed,  EL  CAMINO  REAL  will  cradle  a  Venetian  Canal,  and 
spread  its  great  roadways,  palm  arcaded  and  flower  bordered,  in 
widths  varying  from  160  to  220  feet. 

Although  less  than  a  year  old,  Boca  Raton  is  calling  for  building  permits 
at  the  rate  ot  $500,000  monthly  — exclusive  of  the  permits  for  the 
RITZ  and  the  CLOISTER.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  houses 
are  now  under  construction  and  many  of  them  should  be  ready 
for  occupancy  by  January  10. 

The  list  of  names  of  people  who  have  bought  in  Boca  Raton  reads  like 
pages  from  the  Social  Register;  and  the  plans  of  individual  builders 
range  all  the  way  from  magnificent  estates  to  modest  homes  of  pro- 
portionate charm. 

Readers  of  Arts  <Sl  Decoration  should  find  our  latest  booklet  of 
special  interest.  It  is  printed  in  color  and  will  be  sent  upon 
written  request  to  our  Palm  Beach  Office. 


Debeiovers 
of 


BOCA  RATON  Jlorida 


PALM    BEACH,    FLORIDA 
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NEW  YORK  OFFICE — S.  W.  Corner  53  rd  &  Madison  Ave. 

Philadelphia  Office— Packard  Bldg. 


Offices  throughout  Florida 


Boston  Office— 352  Boylston  Street 
Baltimore  Office— 312  n.  Charles  Street 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


252  ROOMS 


252  BATHS 


The    Floridian 

Directly  on  Biscayne  Bay 

MIAMI    BEACH,   FLORIDA 


EUROPEAN  PLAN 


Operated  by  the  Hotel  Floridian  Company 


JEROME  CHERBINO 
President 


LUKE  GLENNON 
Manager 


Safe    3%    Bonds 

We  Acknowledge  Responsibility 
to  Investors 

Our  policy  is  clear-cut  and  straight-forward.  We  acknowl- 
edge responsibility  to  investors  for  the  bonds  we  sell  to 
them.  This  acknowledgment  is  endorsed  on  each  bond, 
guaranteeing   payment  of  principal   and   interest. 

This  proves  our  good  faith  and  proves  our  confidence  in  our 
judgment.  Our  six  years  of  successful  operation  are  proof 
that  our  Judgment  Is  good  and  dependable.  We  have  never 
had  to  make  a  foreclosure. 

We  make  most  careful  and  expert  Investigation  of  the 
value  of  the  property,  the  borrower,  the  income,  the  Justi- 
fication of  the  loan;  we  take  every  possible  safeguard  to 
protect  Investors. 

After  we  have  made  a  loan  we  watch  It  most  carefully 
until  every  dollar  of  principal  and  interest  has  been  paid. 
We  collect  taxes,  Interest  and  principal,  and  pay  them 
prompty  when   due. 

Our  many  hundred  happy  Investors  are  proof  of  our  fair- 
ness and  honesty.  Insurance  companies,  banks  and  trust 
companies  purchase  our  securities  for  their  own  account. 
We  have  met  their  very  exacting  requirements  and  have 
their  confidence. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  supply  full  information  about 
several  of  our  first  mortgage  8%  bond  issues  secured  by 
city  property  worth  two  and  three  times  the  amount  of 
the  loan  as  established  by  independent  appraisals.  Ask 
for  Booklet  AD. 

Palm  Beach  Guaranty  Co. 

Net  Assets  Over  $1 ,250,000 

Guaranty  Bldg.,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
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^RONEY~PLAZA%/e/ 

ON  THE  ATLANTIC   —   MIAMI  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Something  new  under  the  sun — tremen- 
dously new — under  the  tropical  sun  of 
Florida. 

It's  the  ultimate  in  tourist  hotel  creation 
— an  orderly  colorful  blending  of  dreamy 
Spanish  antiquity  with  nowadays  effi- 
ciency— a  self-contained  city 
rooms  for  guests  ...  52  shops  to  supply 
their  needs. 

Three  European  plan  dining  salons  with 
a  la  carte  service. 

Outdoors — All  summer-in-winter  sports 

Opening  with  the  start  of  the  New  Year 

To  remain  open  the  year  around 
Write  for  Booklet 


N.  B.  T.  RONEY,  Owner 


W.  G.  McMEEKIN,  Manager 
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Imported 
genuine  nand-made 

SPANISH    TILES 

ancient  ana  modern 


% 


'Roof  tiles 


^Wainscoting 
Fountains 


Floor  tiles 


Prompt    shipments    direct    to   Florida   forts 
on  Bankers  Letters  of  Credit 

CYRUS    FRENCH  WICKER 

186  S.  E.  Eighth  St.  MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


FLORIDA! 


FLORIDA 


aIS[owhere, 

Save  In  This  Delectable  Land  of  Varied  Resources 
Can  You  More  Easily  or  Satisfactorily 

FIND  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  YEARNED  FOR  IN 

A  Fine  City  Property 

A  "House  Beside  The  Road" 

A  Small  Beautifully  Bowered  Bungalow 

A  Good,  Profitable  Grove 

A  Fertile,  Productive  Truck  Farm 

A  Well-Located  Acreage  Tract 

Absolutely  Safe  8%  First  Mortgages 

I  CAN  SERVE  YOU  TO  OUR  MUTUAL  PROFIT 


D.  R.  ROOF 


Realt 


or 


Bradenton,  Fla. 
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ANNOUNCING 


The  Fountain  of  Youth 

Visioned  by  Ponce  de  Leon 
and  interpreted  in  stone  by 
Howard  Chandler  Christy 
to  symbolize  in  Villa  Bis- 
cayne  the  Spirit  of  Florida. 


VILLA  BISCAYNE 

Exclusive  Co-operative  Homes 

IN  THE  ISLES  OF  ENCHANTMENT 


AT  lovely  Miami  Beach,  on  a  finger  of  land  extending  into  the  turquoise  waters  of  Biscayne 
L  Bay — commanding  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  Ocean,  Indian  Creek  and  Surprise  Lake — 
a  beautiful  co-operative  villa  comes  into  reality. 

Here,  in  the  center  of  America's  "Deauville,"  adjacent  to  La  Gorce  Island,  polo  fields,  golf 
courses,  tennis  courts,  white  sanded  beaches  and  open  waters  provide  every  opportunity  for 
out-door  sport. 


The  co-operative  plan  is  the  logical  solution 
of  Florida's  residential  problem.  The  offering 
of  Villa  Biscayne  apartments  to  a  limited 
number  of  eligible  families  makes  possible  the 
ownership  of  a  luxurious  Florida  home  with- 
out the  usual  care,  worry  and  expense  inci- 
dent to  the  possession  of  a  detached  villa. 
Housekeeping  apartments  may  be  purchased 
at  prices  ranging  from  $15,000  to  $125,000 
with  annual  upkeep  but  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  separate  residence. 

These  co-operative  residence  apartments — 
single  and  duplex,  spacious  and  tastefully  ap- 
pointed, served  by  every  modern  convenience 
— offer  a  delightful  home  amid  scenes  of  nat- 
ural charm.  A  resident  of  Villa  Biscayne  may 
create  his  own  environment  by  designing  the 
apartment  interior  to  conform  to  his  indi- 
vidual ideas. 

At  Villa  Biscayne,  housekeeping  cares  are 

MIAMI  BEACH 
The  Carl  G.  Fisher  Properties 

N.  B.  T.  Roney 
Webster  &  Gilbert,  Inc. 

Joseph  Elsener 
Wm.  F.  Sheehan  Organization 


entirely  eliminated.  Maid,  butler,  and  valet 
at  your  call  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Restau- 
rant service  to  each  apartment,  when  desired. 
Accommodations  for  175  cars,  150  rooms  for 
chauffeurs  or  maids.  These  features  reflect 
the  thought  in  planning  to  provide  the  ut- 
most in  comfort  for  the  residents  of  these 
apartment-homes. 

A  Villa  Biscayne  apartment  presents  all  the 
exclusiveness  of  a  separate  home,  with  the 
conveniences  of  a  great  country-club  hotel. 
Here  you  may  live  in  the  splendid  environ- 
ment of  a  luxurious  home  and  enjoy  all  that 
Florida  offers  in  rest  and  recreation,  health 
and  natural  beauty. 

A  beautiful  48 -page  descriptive  booklet, 
illustrated  by  prominent  artists,  will  be  sent 
upon  request.  Apply  through  your  own 
broker  or  to  any  of  the  following  brokers: 

MIAMI 

Tatum  Bros.  Company 

Barnaby  Agency,  Inc. 

Arthur-Manley-Birch  Co. 

Sinclair  Syndicate,  Inc. 


CO-OWNERS  FINANCE  AND  BUILDING  CORPORATION 

Fisher  Building,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
366  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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Little  Monographs — 


The  Story  of  Hand  Printed  Linens 


Number  One  of  a  Series 


By   Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein 


TH1     art    of   printing   hand-blocked  Although  these  designs,  imitated  from  Rhine,  both  clerical  and  lay,  contrivec 

designs  on  linen  is  far  more  ancient  woven  silk,  were  often  highly  varied  and  to  produce  many  rich  and  handsome  re- 

than  most  people  imagine.   There  seems  intricate,  the  range  of  colours  in  which  suits  by  printing  in  gold  and  silver.  For 

to   be   sufficient   evidence    that   the   old  they   could   be    reproduced   with   hand-  example,  we  may  mention  a  twelfth  cen- 

Egyptians  used  this  method  of  enrich-  blocks  on  linen  was  narrowly  limited,  tury  design  of  birds  and  leaves,  printed 

ing  their  linen  fabrics,  as  well  as  making  Oftentimes,   indeed,   an  elaborately  or-  in  silver  on  blue  linen, 

use   of   various   other  decorative   proc-  ganized    pattern    of    birds,    fruit    and         These  mediaeval  linens  printed  wit! 

esses  for  the  application  of  colour  and  flowers,  originally  intended  to  be  woven  hand-blocks   were    intended   chiefly    for 

pattern  to  cloth.   In  all  likelihood,  some  in    many-coloured    silks,     was    printed  wall  hangings   and  were  meant  to   an- 

of   the   figured  linen   garments   we   see  altogether    in    black    on    the    natural-  swer  in  lieu  of  the  damasks  and  brocades 

pictured  on  mummy  cases  and  painted  coloured  linen.    There  is  a  piece  of  thir-  which  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  ob- 

walls  in  the  museums  were  printed  with  teenth  or  fourteenth  century  linen  of  this  tain.      They    sometimes    served    othei 


hand  blocks. 

It  is  beyond  all  question, 
however,  that  the  Egyptians 
of  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  employed 
hand-block  printing,  for  some 
of  the  blocks  they  used  are 
still  in  existence  as  well  as 
fragments  of  linen  cloth  with 
printed  designs. 

The  patterns  they  used 
were  chiefly  geometrical  re- 
peats, simple  in  character  and 
very  small  in  scale. 

The  next  important  phase 
of  hand-block  printing  on 
linen,  of  which  we  have  ac- 
tual knowledge,  occurred  in 
mediaeval  Germany  where 
monks  in  the  monasteries 
along  the  Rhine  practised  the 
arts  of  cutting  the  blocks  and 


A  Georgian  living  room  showing  the  use  of  hand  printed  linens  in  both  the 
furniture  covering  and  the  hangings.  The  bright  colorings  contrasting  with 
the  one  tone  rug  and  the  severely  formal  panelled  walls 


purposes,  too,  as  we  shall  by- 
and-by  see. 

Though  mediaeval  hand- 
block  printing  on  linen  seems 
to  have  been  done  chiefly 
along  the  Rhine,  the  earliest 
directions  for  block  printing 
come  to  us  from  Renaissance 
Italy.  Late  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  Cennino  Cennini  is 
the  first  to  tell  how  to  cut  the 
blocks  from  which  the  out- 
line of  the  pattern  was 
printed,  and  then  how  to  fill 
in  the  outline  in  colours  with 
the  brush.  He  begins  by  say- 
ing, "Because  to  the  art  of 
the  brush  there  still  belong 
certain  works  painted  on 
linen  cloth,  which  are  good 
for  boys'  and  children's 
robes  and  certain  church  pul- 
pits, here  is  given  the  way  t( 


printing  patterns  with  them 

on  linen  cloth.     From  the  eleventh  cen-  description  still  preserved  at   Cologne,  execute  them." 

tury    onward    the    rich    damasks    and  Then,  again,  the  Italian  brocade  pat-  When    we    think    of    this    use    foi 

brocades  made  in  Italy  supplied  the  in-  terns    of    conventionalised    fruits    and  hand-blocked    printed    linens,    it    needs 

spiration  for  patterns  which  the  monks  flowers  would  be  block-printed  in  three  no  undue  stretch  of  imagination  to  pic- 

of  the  Rhineland  and  some  of  their  lay  or  four  colours,  which  was  probably  the  ture   Christopher  Columbus,   as   a  lad, 

pupils  cut  on  wooden  blocks  and  printed  utmost  they  could  do.    Nevertheless,  al-  arrayed    in   linen    clothing   embellishec 

on  the  strong  linen  made  from  native  though  the  colour  possibilities  were  not  with    printed    design    in    one    or   more 

flax.  extensive,  the  block  printers  of  the  lower  colours. 


The  art  of  hand  printed  linen  in  modern  times  is  best  exemplified  by  the  work  of  the  skilled  artisans 
of  the  Derryvale  Linen  Company  using  the  genuine  Irish  linen — substantial  yet  soft  and  easily  draped. 

We  have  established  a  special  service  depart- 
ment which  is  of  unusual  interest  to  deco- 
rators.   We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  it. 

DERRYVALE    LINEN    COMPANY 

23  East  22nd  Street  New  York  City 

Midtown  Showroom,  12  West  40th  Street 
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£1  The  traditional  "luxurious  simplicity"  so  character- 
^t  I  istic  of  the  Spanish  interior  finds  full  expression 
in  the  splendid  examples  created  in  the  Orsenigo 
Shops.  Inspired  by  the  models  designed  by  the  masters 
of  old  Spain — these  pieces  bring  with  them  that  quaint 
and  lovely  atmosphere  so  desired  in  rooms  of  this  style. 
The  Orsenigo  pieces  illustrated  present  an  interesting 
ensemble  to  be  found  in  the  New  York  show  rooms — 
but  one  charming  group  in  the  most  extensive  collection 
of  fine  period  furniture  in  America.  Clients  of  dealers  and 
decorators  are  given  every  opportunity  for  inspection. 

PURCHASES  MAY  BE  MADE  ONLY  THROUGH  THE  TRADE 

383  MADISON  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH  STREET 


FACTORY-LONG  ISLAND  CITY 


SANTA  MONICA.  CAL. 

815    LINCOLN    BLVD. 
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Addison  Mizner,  Architect 
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Front  fagade  of  the  Gulf  Stream  Golf  Club  at  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
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The  Light 

STRAIGHT 

"8" 


I  AN  A 


STILL  HOLDINQ  THE  LEAD ! 

New-day  Engineering  and  new-day  results  put  the  Diana  ten  whole 
months  ahead  of  the  industry,  put  it  away  out  in  front. — in  ideas,  in  per- 
formance, in  sales.   In  precisely  184  days  Diana  buyers  have  more  than 
doubled  the  business  of  the  Moon  Motor  Car  Company— have  more  than 
doubled  their  own  measure  of  motoring  satisfaction.  By  performance 
Diana  has  won  its  leadership. — and  now  it  holds  it  the  same  way.  (JDiana's 
amazing  performance  has  aroused  the  country,  startled  the  industry, 
knocked  salesmen  off  their  pins.  Engineers  will  tell  you,  "the  Diana 
chassis  is  one  of  the  seven  greatest  performers  in  America,"  and  if 
you  will  match  Diana  with  the  chasses  of  cars  selling  at  more 
than  twice  its  price,  the  Diana  will  not  suffer  in  the  compari- 
son. Qf  Think  of  it,  here  you  may  have  a  real  Light  Straight 
Eight  plus  $5,000  performance  at  the  price  of  the  aver- 
age six.  And  more,  each  and  every  Diana  Dealer  is 
prepared  to  make  good  on  these  contentions. — ■ 
prepared  to  prove  them  with  the  car  itself. 


Diana  Eight  is  Soldand  Serviced 
By  All  Moon  Six  Dealers 


PRODUCT  OF  A  $75,000,000  COMBINATION 

Roadster  $1895  Phaeton  $1895  Standard  Tzvo-Door  Sedan  $1895  Standard  Four-Door  Sedan  $1995  Cabriolet  Roadster  $2095 

Tun-Door  Brougham  De  Luxe  $2095  Four -Door  Sedan  De  Luxe  $2,195  7  Passenger  Sedan  De  Luxe  $2695  (-wheel  base,  135  inches)  F.O.B.  St.  Louis 

Built  by  the   MOON    MOTOR    CAR   COMPANY   for  the   DIANA   MOTORS    COMPANY      *      Stewart  MacDonald,  President,  St.  Louis 
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Kapock  House  Exhibit 

Open  to  the  public.     Nothing 
like  it  in  the  world. 


A  Spanish  Touch  in  the  KAPOCK  House  Exhibit— Philadelphia 


FLORIDA — A    real  test  for  sunfast  fabrics. 

KAPOCK  unfadable  fabrics  are  exceptionally  popular  in  Florida.     When  you  learn  that  thev 
are    guaranteed    always    to    remain   as   beautiful   as   originally   used   for   window   hangings 
upholstery,  wall  coverings,  etc.,  you  will  then  appreciate  their  true  worth. 

Among  the  many  dealers  in  Florida  who  sell  KAPOCK  are 


JACKSONVILLE 

Cohen    Bros. 

Kohn    Furschgott 

Riverside  Drapery  Shop 

Wells  Associated  Furn.   Interest! 
DAYTONA 

Madame  Charlotte 
PALM     BEACH 

Watkins    Shop 
WEST    PALM    BEACH 

Palm  Beach  Mercantile   Co. 

Roger   R.    Ross 

Edw.   John   Uph.   Co. 
BUENA    VISTA 

Art  Finishing    Shop 
FORT    LAUDERDALE 

Fort  Lauderdale  Merc.  Co. 
LAKELAND 

McKay   Furniture   Co. 


MIAMI 

W.    M.    Burdine's    Sons 

New    York    Dept.    Store 

Magic  City  Shade  &  Drapery  Co. 

Eleanor  Rita   Yborra 

Miami  Art   Craft   Studio 

Hirsch,    Fauth    &   Harrison 

Miami  Drapery   &  Shade   Co. 
OCA  LA 

Geo.   McKay    &  Co. 
ORLANDO 

Yovvell  Drew  Co. 

Dickson   Ives  Co. 
ST.    PETERSBURG 

Harrison   Powell   Co. 

Henry    C.    Munson 

Janet    Waterman,    Inc. 

S.   R.   Mcintosh  Co. 


TAMPA 

Holtsinger  Furn.   Co. 

E.    S.    Netherway    Co. 

Tarr    Furn.    Co. 

J.    M.    Ahrano    Co. 

Barbour-Ward   Co. 
WINTER     HAVEN 

N.    W.   Hart  Furn.    Co. 

Balfour    Bros. 
FORT    MEYERS 

Robb   &  Sticky  Co. 
GAINESVILLE 

Wilson    Co. 
MELBOURNE 

Stewart    Hardware    Co. 
PENSACOLA 

Watson's 


ANY  DECORATOR  OR  DEALER  CAN  OBTAIN  KAPOCK 


Decorative    Fabrics 

"Endorsed  as  unfadable  by  those  who  know" 


A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO.mpt.v.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SPANISH  HANDWOVEN  RUGS 

are  available  for 
immediate  delivery 


.nticipating  a  demand  for  a  floor  covering 
fitting  the  Spanish  homes  of  Florida,  and  at  the 
same  time  durable,  artistic  and  practical,  we 
have  reproduced  on  our  looms  in  the  Far  East 
a  large  number  of  rugs  of  which  those  illustrated 
are  typical.  These  pieces  are  very  rich  and 
decorative  in  color,  and  architects  and  decorators 
who  have  seen  them  have  without  exception 
declared  them  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate 
modern  floor  coverings  on  the  market  today  for 
homes  done  in  this  style. 

They  come  in  gold,  old  blue,  soft  green  and 
deep  rose,  colors  which  blend  beautifully  with 
the  floors  in  the  following  si:es: 

5x2,  5x3,  5x4,  6x2,  6x3,    6x4,     7x2 

7x4.  8x5.  9x6,  10x8,  11x8.12x9,    13x10 

14x11.  15x10.  15x12.  17x7.  17x9.17x11.18x12 

18x15.  19x10.  19x)2.  20x11.  20x13 


[ 


These  rugs  can  also  be  woven 
to  order  in  special  sizes  or 
colors  in  eight  months'  time 


} 


Being  of  modern  weave  they  are  reasonable 
in  price.  An  estimate  and  specific  suggestions 
will  be  sent  if  we  are  supplied  with  sizes  and 
colors  desired,  and  if  possible,  a  sample  of  the 
draperies  to  be  used  in  the  room. 


Handtuft  Spanish  Rugs 

Woven  to  Order  in  Spain 

On  Four  Months  Delivery 

For  those  who  prefer  the  rougher  texture, 
characteristic  of  modern  Spanish  weaves,  and 
who  may  have  difficult  requirements  to  meet, 
we  have  a  Special  Order  Department  equipped. 
From  designs  and  colors  of  an  extensive  line  of 
quality  samples  submitted  in  advance,  rugs 
can  be  woven  to  order  in  exact  accord  with 
the  wishes  of  decorator  and  client.  Suitable 
floor  coverings  are  loaned  pending  delivery. 

If  orders  are  placed  during  building 
operations,  delivery  can  be  made  upon  comple- 
tion, and  clients  then  have  their  rooms  with 
floors,  walls  and  ceilings  complete  in  color, 
laying  a  perfect  background  for  the  furniture, 
draperies  and  other  decorative  pieces. 


Kentshah  Spanish 
Handwoven  Rug.  A 
perfect  reproduc- 
tion of  a  sixteenth 
century  Spanish 
specimen.  Ta  wn  y 
gold  on  a  h  .1  c  k  - 
(jround  of  old  blue 
or  green,  size  9x6 
feet. 


Kent-Costikyan 

Importers  of  Oriental  Rugs  Since  1886 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE-  SIXTH  FLOOR 

NEW  YORK 
Opposite  Public  Library 

No  Connection  with  any  Other  Firm — Note  Our  First  Name 
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Kentshah  Spanish 
Handwoven  Rug 
Rich  gold  predom- 
inating. The  bold 
crossed  design  typ- 
ical of  many  Period 
Pieces,  is  executed  in 
.harmonious  blue, 
green  and  rose,  sue 
9x6  (cr t. 


Rugs  Woven    to 
Order  In  Orient 

Seamless  Carpets 
In    Solid    Colors 
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An  antique  eighteenth  century 
lacquer  cabinet  notable  for  its 
refinement  of  detail  and  its  un- 
usual apricot  color.  Its  interior 
fitments  of  jade,  lapis  and  other 
hard  stones,  applied  with  super- 
lative skill,  mark  it  as  a  cabinet 
of  originality  and  rare  beauty. 

From  the  Baomgarten  Collection 

^m.  zBaumgarten  &  &o.  Una 


Worth  Avenue 
PALM  BEACH 


715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Paris 
FRANCE 
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Addison  Mizner,  Architect 


Photograph  by  F.  E.  Geisler,  New  York 


The  patios  of  Florida  are  becoming  famous  the  world  over  and  this  patio  terrace  in  front  of  the  beautiful  residence  of  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Carstairs 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  South.    The  tiles  are  in  warm  colors,  set  in  rural  fashion  with  grass  growing  between  and  the  gorgeous  jars  are  on*old 

wrought  iron  standards 
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Drawing  of  the  Ritz-Carlton  at  Boca  Raton 


Addison  Mizner,  Architect  of  Both  Buildings 


Castles  in  Florida 


Illustrated  with  Some  of  the  Finest  Homes  and  Gardens  That  Have  Recently 

Been  Built  in  This  Tropical  State 


AS  far  back  as  we  can  trace  history, 
there  have  been  certain  places  where 
man  has  exploited  nature  and  made 
beauty  spots  that  appeal  to  his 
aesthetic  taste.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  thing 
in  history  more  universally  known  than  that 
King  Nebuchadnezzar  built  hanging  gardens 
in  Babylon  to  please  his 
wife,  who  was  reared  in 
the  mountains.  Art  was 
wrought  with  such  lav- 
ish hands  in  the  isles  of 
Greece  that  it  is  said  to 
have  been  a  wilderness  of 
marble,  full  of  gods  and 
temples.  Rome  was  em- 
bellished with  the  artists' 
dreams,  in  marble,  on  can- 
vas, and  in  architecture, 
when  the  Roman  Empire 
was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
grandeur. 

Visit  the  great  capitals 
of  the  world  today  and 
note  the  money  that  is 
spent  and  the  labor  that 
is  expended  for  the  sake 
of  art  and  for  purely 
ssthetical  enjoyment. 
Take  any  of  our  cities  and 
each  has  those  pleasant 
places  looked  to  with 
pride  by  its  citizens  where 
art  has  had  its  play. 

Today,  Florida  is  en- 
joying more  in  the  line 
of  building  of  beautiful 
homes  and  the  making  of 
beautiful  gardens  than  any 
other  state,  or  any  other 
country  of  equal  size. 
Mansions  are  springing 
up  literally  in  the  woods, 
from  the  bosom  of  erst- 
while swamps  and  la- 
goons, beside  beautiful 
lakes,     and     along     the 


By  JOHN  W.  MARTIN 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida 

shores  where  the  ocean  waves  play  in  front 
of  these  palaces.  People  who  have  the  means 
to  gratify  their  architectural  tastes  and  their 
ideas  of  home  conveniences  build  their  castles 
in  Florida  because  they  like  Florida's  climate, 
Florida's  people,  Florida's  government,  and 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  our  commonwealth. 


Photograph  by  F.  E.  Geisler,  New  York 

View  of  stairway,  balcony  and  patio  of  the  estate  of  J.  S.  Phipps 


Further  illustrations  for  this  article 
appear  on  pages  36,  37,  38  and  39. 


The    old    saying    of    "Castles    in    Spain"   is 
being  realized  in  castles  in  Florida. 

Dreams  are  coming  true ;  these  dreams  are 
as  permanent  as  anything  in  human  affairs, 
and  so  long  as  America  is  blessed  with  her 
present-day  prosperity  more  and  more  are 
coming  to  look  with  longing  eyes  to  a  charm- 
ing home  by  a  beautiful 
lake,  or  by  the  ocean's 
waves,  or  on  the  banks  of 
some  limpid  river,  or  on 
some  towering  hill  over- 
looking a  beautiful  land- 
scape, down  in  Florida 
where  orange  blossoms 
grow,  magnolia's  bursting 
cones,  palm  and  pine,  and 
the  Royal  Poinciana 
greet  the  eye  from  the 
front  porch,  and  the  trop- 
ical and  sub-tropical  plants 
make  beautiful  dreams 
where  the  landscape  gar- 
dener plies  his  trade. 

It  is  unquestionable 
that  this  recent  develop- 
ment of  Florida  has  prac- 
tically created  a  new  type 
of  architecture  for  this 
country.  Of  course,  the 
best  architecture  in  Flor- 
ida today  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  fine  old  houses  in 
Andalusia.  Nevertheless, 
these  adaptations  are  so 
admirable,  the  variations 
are  so  generally  signifi- 
cant, that  as  a  result  the 
Floridian  Spanish  house 
practically  becomes  a  defi- 
nite expression  of  archi- 
tecture. And  Florida,  I 
feel,  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  creative  spirit  that 
has  accomplished  this  most 
picturesque  new  tropical 
type  of  home. 
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(At  the  right)  — 
Glimpse  of  the 
garden  of  the 
Wm.  Warden  es- 
tate, showing  the 
curious  outdoor 
stairway  fashioned 
in  part  from  an 
ancient  Romanes- 
que dwelling. 
The  warning  bell 
in  the  wrought 
iron  fixture  may 
be  seen  at  the  left 
of  the  observation 
tower  which  pro- 
tects the  winding 
stairway.  Addison 
Mizner,  Architect 
of  both  houses 


(Below)  —  The 
Gur  nee  Munn 
home  at  Palm 
Beach,  a  modern 
adaptation  of 
Spanish  architec- 
ture. The  fine 
dignified  outline 
of  the  house  is 
almost  hidden 
under  the  mass 
of  cocoanut  palms 
and  oleander 
vines.  Palmettoes 
are  planted  along 
the  stucco  wall 
that  edges  the 
garden  and  at 
the  foot  of  the 
wide  terrace 


Both  Photograpns  by^F.  E.  Geisler,  New  York 
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(At  the  right)  — 
Gorgeous  Spanish 
stairway   fmishad 

uith  rich  antique 
tiles  in  the  resi- 
dence of  C.  W.  Da- 
Long,  Coral  Gables, 
Florida.  An  addi- 
tional Spanish  note 
is  afforded  by  the 
ant  i  q  ue  u  rough,  t 
iron  torchere  at  the 
right  hand  side . 
(,  r  o  r  g  e  Fink, 
Architect 


(Below)  —  Resi- 
dence of  Mr  s.Louise 
Phillips,  Coral 
Gables,  Florida. 
This  charming 
house  in  Spanish 
Moorish  style  is 
finished  in  blue- 
white  stucco  over 
concrete  blocks. 
The  roof  is  antique 
Spanish  tiles  and 
fine  tiles  are  set  in 
over  the  double 
arched  ivindows. 
Kiehuel  and  Elliott, 
Architects 
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The  residence  of  Mrs.  Otis  Spencer  at  Coral 
Gables.  This  house  is  exceptionally  home- 
like uith  its  entrance  through  a  graceful 
cloister,  and  the  garden  running  up  close 
to  the  terrace  which  is  really  an  outdoor 
living  room:  W.  C.  Degarmo,  architect 
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(At  the  left) — The  spacious  loggia  at  one 
side  of  the  residence  of  George  E.  Merrick 
at  Coral  Gables.  H.  George  Fink,  Architect. 
This  terrace  is  a  beautiful  stretch  of  color 
with  its  gorgeous  Spanish  tiles.  It  is  espe- 
cially beautiful  seen  through  the  archway 
of  coral  rock  and  concrete  as  shown  in  the 
picture 
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T/ie  Coral  Gables  home  of  C.  W .  DeLong. 
H.  George  Fink,  Architect,  one  of  the  most 
spacious  mansions  built  at  this  popular 
tropical  winter  resort.  Though  so  close  to 
the  ocean  its  garden  is  a  most  luxuriant  one 
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(At  the  right)  The  Miami  home  of  Mrs. 
Meeker  uitli  a  magnificent  palm  tree  in  the 
foreground,  and  its  hint  of  tropical  beauty 
in  its  garden  beyond  and  in  the  house.  The 
architecture  of  this  home  is  not  so  definitely 
a  reproduction  of  Spanish  ideas,  but  a  very 
tropical  effect  is  gained 


The  home  of  Mr.  Osius  at  Miami  Beach. 
This  is  one  of  the  newer  structures  built  in 
the  modified  Spanish  style  with  a  hint  more 
of  our  Southwest  in  the  design  than  is  seen 
in  the  houses  modeled  after  Andalusian 
ideas.  The  garden  is  particularly  sumptu- 
ous, a  perfect  setting  for  the  large,  simple 
dignified  outline  of  the  stucco  house 


A  touch  of  old  Venice  in  a  tropical  setting 
and  curiously  enough  the  palmettoes  and 
the  cocoanut  palms  seem  to  belong  as  in- 
evitably to  this  Venetian  approach  as  though 
Venice  itself  had  been  born  and  bred  on 
southern  waters 
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The  Small  Picturesque  House  of  Andalusia 

These  Ancient  and  Beautiful  Spanish  Dwellings  Are  the  Source  from  which  Much  of  Florida's  Modern 

Architecture  has  been  Developed 


By  CYRUS  F.  WICKER 

Illustrated  with   Photographs  Made  by  Mr.   Wicker  in  Andalusia 


HOW  can  we  be  comfortable,  or   feel   at  home,   in  a  Spanish 
house?     Is  there  any   reason  why   Spanish   architecture  and 
decoration,  above  all  others,  should  be  adopted  as  most  appro- 
priate for  American  southern  homes?    If  not  entirely  Spanish, 
what  is  the  type  of  architecture  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  a 
semi-tropical  climate,  which  offers  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  com- 
fort and  convenience  with  the  least  trouble  and  expense? 

These  questions  are  in  the  mind  of  every  northerner  planning  to 
build  a  home  and  take  up  permanent  residence  in  Florida 
or  southern  California.  To  answer  them  satisfactorily  re- 
quires a  study  into  underlying  conditions  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  about  things  Spanish  not  readily 
available  outside  of  the  technical  libraries  or  a  personal  trip 
to  Spain.  What  recourse,  then,  when  a  decision  must  be 
made  on  the  moment  without  time  for  adequate  considera- 
tion or  the  careful  balancing  of  opinions  and  preferences? 

It  is  true  that  examples  of  so-called  Mediterranean  types 
of  architecture  may  be  seen  on  almost  every  hand,  that 
grilles  and  tiles  and  waterjars  and  other  accessories  of  the 
Spanish  home  are  available  in  carload  lots,  that  Spain  and 
nearby  Cuba  and  Mexico  are  contributing  ancient  roofs  and 
ceilings  and  fountains — although  in  rapidly  decreasing  vol- 
ume as  the  supply  becomes  exhausted — while  delightful 
books,  profusely  illustrated  and  abounding  in  information  on 
the  arts  and  architecture  of  old  Spain  have  multiplied  beyond 
number. 

But  with  all  these,  there  is  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and 
instability,  a  doubt,  even,  whether  the  present  popular  favor 
toward  Spanish  architecture  will  endure  beyond  the  passing 
moment.  Already  a  great  number  of  the  so-called  "Spanish"' 
houses,  constructed  in  the  last  four  years,  built  without  rea- 
soned design  and  overloaded  with  meaningless  ornament,  are 
beginning  to  look  ridiculous ;  in  ten  more  years  they  will 
appear  impossible  and  be  torn  down.     It  is  unbelievable  that 

(Beloiv)   The   essential  feature  of  every  Andalusian  house   is   the 
open  court  or  patio  covered  with  cobblestones  and  the  walls  half- 
hidden   under  flowering  plants   and  vines 


the  feverish  multiplication  of  their  number  will  in  the  end  estab- 
lish a  merely  imitative  style  as  one  of  lasting  beauty  or  appropri- 
ateness ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  most  Spanish  detail  used  in  decora- 
tion. A  little  dab  of  tile  here,  another  little  dab  there,  an  iron 
grille  or  two,  and  a  pair  of  concrete  imitations  of  Spanish  oil  jars 
set  up  on  either  side  of  the  front  door  are  merely  Spanish  ornaments 
on  an  American  home.  Curved  tiles  on  the  roof  or  grilles  in  the 
windows,  though  they  be  imported   from  Spain   itself,  will  not  make 


(Above)  A  patio  in  the  center  of  an  Andalusian  home  in  Sevilla,  show- 
ing an  outdoor  living  room  and  an  indoor  garden 

a  Spanish  house.  For  if  the  benefit  is  great  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  beauty  and  simplicity  and  appropriateness  of  the  Spanish 
house  to  our  own  Florida  climate,  so  is  the  danger  great  if  an 
effect  is  sought  without  appreciation  or  understanding,  resulting 
in  the  slavish  copy  of  a  dwelling  from  which  the  living  spirit 
has  vanished ;  a  mere  death  mask  of  a  home. 

The  books,  moreover,  to  which  one  turns  for  inspiration  and 
the  choice  of  models,  for  all  their  beautiful  illustrations  and 
fascinating  text,  are  found  on  examination  to  deal  almost  en- 
tirely with  churches  and  Palaces  or  with  the  few  surviving  ex- 
amples of  Moorish  art  in  Spain ;  imposing  or  exquisite  in  every 
instance  but  impracticable  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  an 
American  building  his  own  home.  These  magnificent  examples 
of  Spanish  architecture,  these  massive  gateways,  arcaded  patios 
and  imposing  facades  are  largely  irreproducible  in  America  and, 
examined  in  detail,  offer  few  suggestions  for  the  home.  There 
is  as  yet  no  book  giving  the  practical  details  of  the  small  and 
livable  Spanish  house  from  which  interesting  ideas  may  be  taken 
and  incorporated  in  our  own  homes,  making  them  more  livable, 
more  comfortable  and  more  fitted  to  the  requirements  of  our 
climate. 

What  then  does  an  American  want  who  has  come  to  Florida 
or  California  to  build  his  house  and  is  inclined  toward  the 
Spanish  forms  of  architecture  and  decoration?  Making  allow- 
ances for  differences  of  habit  and  temperament,  in  one  respect 
all  Americans  are  alike;  they  want  to  build  in  the  South  houses 
that  will  give  them  in  fullest  measure  what  they  have  come  south 
for — warmth,  sunshine,  unprecedented  opportunities  for  the  ut- 
most enjoyment  of  outdoor  life;  and  to  meet  that  demand,  out 
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With  Inspiration  for  a  Modern  Dwelling 
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Detail  of  a  magnificent  old  Andalusian  house  with  its  roof  tiles  of  rose  and  tan,  softened  and  mellowed  by  centuries  of  sun  and  storm.     The 

house  and  roof  are  over  nine  hundred  years  old 


Pfegt   IS 

of  manj  experiments  and  some  failures,  there  is  gradually  evolving  a 
type  oi  architecture  adapted  to  the  American  climate  and  to  modern 
living  conditions  which,  while  based  on  the  Spanish  is  profoundly 
modified  by  the  American's  common  sense,  good  taste  and  insistence 
on  comfort  and  convenience. 

Historically  as  well  as  architecturally,  Florida  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia owe  much  to  the  Spanish  tradition ;  but  as  we  are  dealing  with 
a  very  active  present,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  conditions  of  climate, 
far  more  than  circumstances  of  early  discovery  and  colonization,  will,' 
in  the  end,  ally  our  architectural  forms  to  those  of  southern  Spain! 
This  similarity  of  climate  exists  with  respect  to  most  Mediterranean 


-  It  the  right) 
In  interesting 
type  of  trin- 
dote  on  a  very 
old  Andalu- 
sian h  o  it  s  e, 
the  framework 
of  stucco  set 
in  the  stone 
trail  with  an 
overhanging 
roof  o  f  tile 
and  a  little 
portico  with  a 
finely  carved 
rail 
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(Below)  The 
cloister  run- 
ning around 
the  patio  of  an 
ancient  house 
in  Cordova. 
Fine  tiles  are 
used  to  floor 
the  patio  and 
the  long  cor- 
ridors 


countries;  but    t  is  in  Spain  and,  more  strictly  speaking,  in  Andalusia 
where   conditions   are    most    nearly   similar    and   where   the    problems 
arising  from  extremes  of  light  and  heat  and  sunshine  have  been  most  J 
successfully  and  at  the  same  time  most  happily  solved. 

If  the  type  of  house  most  desired  by  an  American  is  one  combining 
simplicity  with  dignity  which  provides  for  a  maximum  of  light  and 
air  and  sunshine  without  excessive  glare,  and  which  offers  opportuni- 
ties for  enjoying  outdoor  life  while  at  the  same  time  affording  a  desir-  ' 

?xT.e,proVaCy'  he  wiI1  Hnd  a11  of  these  elements  in  the  Andalusian  house  I 
With  Spanish,  French,  Italian  and  Moorish  models  to  choose  from, 
it  is  in  the  Andalusian  home  that,  with  important  modifications  to  be 
dealt  with  later  and  with  the  improvements  suggested 
by  American  ngenuity,  he  will  find  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  living  most  delightfully  and  appropriately 
in  a  semi-tropical  climate. 

It  was  by  no  mere  accident  that  the  Andalusian 
house  attained  its  present  form.  Its  carefully  planned 
design  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  experiment  during  I 
which  Spaniard  and  Catalan  have  occupied  themselves 
for  a  thousand  years  in  the  skilful  handling  of  light 
and  shade,  in  choosing  the  right  proportions  of  sun 
and  shadow,  in  the  employment  of  cooling  currents  of 
air  and  in  the  utilization  of  most  precious  water.     The 


(Above)  The  Court  of  Cypresses  in  the  Alham-\ 

bra.     Here    the  court   is    open   to   the   sky  and] 

surrounded   by  the   building   itself 

results   are   summed   up    in    those   essential  t| 
features    of    every    Andalusian    house,    the 
open  court  or  patio  and   the  universal   use 
of  tiles. 

Of  supreme  importance  architecturally  '' 
is  this  central  court,  surrounded  by  walls 
or  buildings,  overhung  with  balconies  yet 
open  to  the  sky,  and  serving  alike  as  an 
outdoor  living-room  and  an  indoor  gar- 
den. It  is  essentially  the  living  portion  of 
the  house,  where  household  activities  and 
recreation  take  place  alike  in  the  open  air, 
protected  from  weather  or  a  too  bright  sun 
by  arcades  and  balconies,  shaded  and  made 
fragrant  by  trees  and  dowering  shrubs,  em- 
bellished with  fountains  and  benches  and 
walks  of  decorated  tile ;  in  brief,  a  com- 
fortable, cool  place  where  the  entire  family 
can  live  in  the  open  air  yet  entirely  secluded  ! 
from  the  noise  and  dust  and  publicity  of  ' 
the  street. 

A  close  observation  of  this  patio,   howfl 
ever,    shows    that    unrestrained    heat,    sun- 
shine    and     the     great    outdoors     are     not  I 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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'he  Shaw  and  Shakespeare  Circus 

Plays   That  Are  Being  Talked  About  in  the 
New  York  Theatres 

By  LOUIS  KANTOR 

needing  and  honestly  entitled  to 
some  of  the  bell-pulling,  exhor- 
tations and  inexpert  cartwheels 
excited  by  a  stiff-shirt  "Ham- 
let" was  greeted  reluctantly 
with  a  haughty  finger.  While 
unnecessary  barkers  were  hol- 
lowly rehearsing  the  elephantine 
wonders  of  the  Shaw  &  Shake- 
speare Circus,  the  homely  little 
sideshow,  "A  Man's  Man," 
was  moving  steadily  toward 
the  obituary  column. 

Though  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
report  that  The  Stagers,  the 
organization  which  produced 
"A  Man's  Man"  succeeded  in 
fanning  it  into  a  lively  box- 
office  attraction  at  the  Forty- 
ninth  Street  Theatre,  it  is  not 
a  pleasant  thought  that  Shake- 
speare and  Shaw  can  be  used, 
however  unwittingly,  to  club 
a  line  play  into  obscurity.  One 
does  not  begrudge  the  breath- 
less praises  of  the  sweet  dreams 
of  an  Arlen.  Life  can  seem  a 
little  more  palatable  for  a 
crumb  of  Armenian  honey-cake. 
But  four  weeks  of  garrulous 
newspaper  argument  devoted  to 
proving  that  a  timeless  play, 
like  "Hamlet."  can 
be  turned  into  a 
modern  one  by  fitting  the  characters 
into  silk-striped  and   baggy   trousers 


.i/>/i    by   Wide    World  St ii 
Laurette  Taylor,  in  "In  a  Garden,"  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre 


Photograph  by  Florence  Vandamm 

Peggy  Wood  as  "Candida"  which  was  revived  at 
the  Actor's  Equity  Theatre 

husks  of  human  beings  and  rubbed  them  with 
the  grace  of  tragedy  so  that  they  have  impor- 
tance not  only  in  their  own  eyes,  but  in  ours 
as  well.  This  feeble  pair,  both  seduced  by 
the  "regular  fellow"  who  promises  them  each 
their  respective  paradise,  live,  and  what  is 
more  terrible,  are  left  living,  as  the  curtain 
comes  down,  in  a  futile  hell.  The  regular  fel- 
low was  not  even  an  Elk  himself,  and  took 
Tuttle's  achingly  earned  pittance  and  took 
also  the  body  of  the  wife  as  previous  payment 
for  his  non-existent  influence  with  D.  W. 
Griffith.  But  what  is  more  frightful  to  them 
is  that  he  also  has  taken  from  them  the  fond 
illusions  which  make  their  colorless  lives  just 


inonth, 


HAKESPEARE  really  is  becoming 
something  of  a  tedious  and  unconscion- 
able "  -"" 

•Jim  «  Spanish  salon  showing  a  typical  Spanish  chair 
tiith  embossed  velvet,  a  table  with  Spanish  jetcel 
in     praise  j  candlesticks  and  a  rare  old  chasuble  for  a  nail 
lemen,  decoration 

t>atronizi.         ,,I7,        T  .  .,       , 

ion —  When    1    was   young   it   was   considered 

rant  hospitality  to  offer  a  cup  of  chocolate  to 
or  cura — priest — when  he  came  to  confess  the 
—but  now  it  is  offered  to  any  sort  of  visitor  on 
:asion.' 

\e  sofa  or  couch,  in  fact  anything  but  the  most 
straight-backed  chair,   was   never  used   in   the 
of   the   old    regal   Spaniard.      Even    under   the 
)on  regime,  and  at  the  present  day,  they  are  not 
|ar   in   Spain.      Manners   and   morals   are   things 
very   strictly   observed    in    Spanish    households. 
fes   never   recline  or  sit  comfortably   in   company. 
)t  well  enough  to  sit  upright  in  a  straight  chair, 
[remain  in  bed  and  out  of  sight.    So  Spanish  chairs, 
very  stately  in  appearance,  were  made  stiff  and 
jht   and   unyielding.      But   in    those    far-off   days 
was   small    regard    for   comfort.      Ladies   wore 
iachers  of  wood  and  metal,  with  voluminous  skirts 
looped  up  at  the  sides,  and  men  cased  themselves 
jrmor — wearing  apparel  that  made  leaning  or  any- 
|g  but   absolute   perpendicular   poise   an    agonizing 
(xation.     All  these  romantic  eccentricities  of  dress 
?ssitated  wide  chairs  which  were  very  often  armless. 
[Spain  has  always  been  strongly  religious;  this  in- 
jnce  is  very  apparent  in  Spanish  interiors.     A  Car- 
pi's hat  is  a  very  common  decorative  motif.     Then, 
I,  the  large  canvases  that,  with  tapestries  and  dam- 
Is  and  velvets,  made  the  wall  decorations,  are  always 
Figious  in  theme,  dark  and  sombre  in  treatment,  hung 
[t  and  often  unframed.    The  influence  of  the  Church 
the  other  furnishing  is  strong  also.     Most  of  the 
>anish    tables    in   use    have   come   from    monasteries. 
fhese  refectory  tables  were  made  high   to  accommo- 
date the  stilted   frailero  or  monk's  chair.     From   the 
r>inctuaries  of  cathedrals,  and  the  sacristies,  came  the 
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velvet  and  the  light  for  the  desk 
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Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 

Spanish  Style  of  Furnishings  and  the  Possibilities  of  Its  Adaptation  to  American  Environment. 
From  an  Interview  with  John  N.  Mannes  of  the  Hampton  Shops.     Number  Nine  of  a  Series 

By  SHEILA  MAYNE 


.. 
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T  is  really  quite  amazing  how  eagerly 
Americans  are  reacting  to  the  spell  of 
the  past  in  the  decorating  of  their 
homes,"  began  Mr.  John  N.  Mannes, 
as  he  very  cordially  consented  to  the  tedium  of 
an  interview.  "Of  course,  travel,  literature, 
the  theatre,  paintings  in  the  art  galleries,  exhi- 
bitions of  rare  furniture  in  our  showrooms, 
all  tend  to  increase  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  art  of  the  decorative  centuries. 
Thereby  people  become  acquainted  with  the 
antique  lore  of  beautiful  chairs,  tables,  chests, 
tapestries,  and  they  succumb  to  the  glamour, 
the  historic  aura  of  furniture  and  settings  that 
have,  so  to  speak,  a  past. 

"Hence  the  esteem  for  the  romance  and  the 
colorful  tradition  of  Spanish  art  in  home  fur- 
nishings. The  latter  style  while  mediaeval  in 
tradition  and  stamped  with  the  stately  beauty 
of  court,  cloister  and  inquisition  hall,  is,  never- 
theless, thoroughly  American  in  its  usableness. 
The  thousands  of  Spanish  and  Italian  houses 
being  built  every  day  in  our  smart  American 
Rivieras — so  reminiscent  of  the  famed  casas 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — with 
patios,  and  exterior  stairways  winding  pic- 
turesquely to  balcony  and  roof — are  creating 
a  demand  for  authentic  Spanish  interiors,  for 
furniture,  grilles,  pottery,  tapestries,  all  rich 
with  the  lure  and  splendor  of  Spain.  In  the 
historic  aura  of  these  settings,  the  modern 
American  woman  is  finding  a  rare  environ- 
ment for  her  social  duties,  a  background  of 
dignity  and  distinction  in  which  none  of  the 
glamour  so  vividly  associated  with  Spain  is 
lost.      The   heritaged   atmosphere   of   the  Al- 


se 
,va. 
.  »e    tiles   are 
used    to    floor 
the   patio    and 
the    long    cor- 
ridors 


hambra  or  the  Escurial  can  be  transplanted 
with  no  less  of  character  or  vitality  to  Ameri- 
can soil. 

"A  great  many  American  country  homes 
have  adopted  the  patio  and  the  exterior  stair- 
way, the  rough  plaster  walls  and  the  Moorish 
arch,  as  their  own.  In  essentially  summer 
homes  the  use  of  the  gay-colored  tile — azu- 
lejo,  so  beloved  of  the  Moors — is  getting  to 
be  appreciated  as  cool,  delightful  material  for 
floors  and  wainscoting.  In  either  glazed  or 
unglazed  form,  tiles  are  distinctive  and  very 
decorative.  When  used  to  line  niches,  and 
face  doorways  and  window  openings,  they 
achieve  lovely  notes  of  color  and  design 
against  the  plain,   rough   plasttr  walls. 

"Spanish  rooms  are  generally  very  large 
and,  like  those  of  Italy,  have  high  ceilings. 
The  latter  are  beamed,  or  else  vaulted  and 
plastered.  The  beamed  ceilings  which  are 
often  gorgeously  carved  and  painted  are  the 
most  popular.  Spanish  walls  are  always  of 
white  or  very  faintly  tinted  plaster;  the  door- 
ways and  fireplaces  are  often  very  lavishly 
decorated.  Great  spaces  of  white  wall  was 
vastly  appreciated  in  Spain  for  its  decorative 
contrast  to  Flemish  tapestries,  hangings  of 
Moorish  damask,  panels  of  Cordovan  leather, 
dark,  sombre  paintings  and  richly  embroidered 
velvets.  There's  not  a  family  in  Spain  of 
any  importance  that  has  not  somewhere  in  its 
numberless  chests  a  respostero,  that  is,  a 
sort  of  family  coat-of-arms — a  blazon  worked 
heavily  in  gold  on  a  rich  velvet — generally 
red — ground.  In  the  old  days,  and  also  at 
the  present  time,  they  were  hung  on  the  walls 


with  a  lot  of  pride  in  ancestry — like  victory 
flags  in  a  cathedral.  In  their  original  settings 
the  reposteros  were  things  of  splendor  and 
reverence ;  in  the  modern  homes  they  are  ap- 
preciated for  their  sheer  beauty. 

"It's  remarkable  the  number  of  chests  that 
went  into  the  making  of  a  Spanish  home. 
The  Spaniard  never  discovered  a  need  for 
bureaus,  for  him  the  chest  was  a  very  service- 
able household  god.  Strange  to  say,  chests 
in  Spain  were  male  and  female.  The  sex  of 
a  chest  was  determined  by  its  compartments. 
If  a  chest  had  but  one  compartment,  it  was 
male ;  if  it  was  provided  with  little  panels  for 
trinkets,  it  proclaimed  itself  female.  Chests 
were  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  room. 
Very  often  the  chests  in  the  sala — drawing- 
room — were  supplied  with  cushions  of  velvet 
— generally  red — embroidered  richly  in  gold. 
The  discovery  of  America  brought  much  gold 
to  Spain.  Most  of  the  heavy  gold  effects  in 
Spanish  decoration,  as  well  as  the  rich,  bar- 
baric colors,  were  a  result  of  that  era  of  dis- 
covery and  conquest.  After  the  introduction 
of  Chinese  and  Indian  art  into  Europe,  An- 
dalusia and  Catalonia  developed  a  great  fond- 
ness for  lacquered  furniture.  Chests  in  lac- 
quer grew  to  be  as  indispensable  as  tables 
and  chairs.  Today,  collectors  use  lacquered 
chests  as  sideboards. 

"Spanish  interiors  were  generally  sparsely 
furnished,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  an  unsociable 
strain  in  the  race.  There  was  little  visiting, 
so  there  was  no  reason  for  sideboards  or  fur- 
niture associated  with  the  pretty  display  of 
silver  or  dishes  for  hospitality.     Even  at  the 


(Above)  The  Court  of  Cypresses  in  the 
bra.    Here   the  court   is   open   to   the   s 
surrounded   by   the   building   itset, 

results  are  summed  up  in  those  ess 
features  of  every  Andalusian  house 
open  court  or  patio  and  the  universe 
of  tiles. 

Of    supreme    importance    architectv 
is  this  central  court,  surrounded   by 
or  buildings,   overhung  with   balconie 
open   to  the  sky,  and  serving  alike  a 
outdoor    living-room    and    an    indoor 
den.     It  is  essentially  the  living  portic 
the  house,   where   household   activities 
recreation  take  place  alike  in  the  open 
protected  from  weather  or  a  too  bright 
by  arcades  and  balconies,  shaded  and  r 
fragrant  by  trees  and  flowering  shrubs, 
bellished   with    fountains   and   benches 
walks   of   decorated   tile ;   in  brief,   a  c 
fortable,  cool  place  where  the  entire  far 
can  live  in  the  open  air  yet  entirely  seclu 
from  the  noise   and   dust   and   publicity 
the  street. 

A  close  observation  of  this  patio,   he 
ever,    shows    that    unrestrained    heat,    si 
shine    and    the    great    outdoors    are    n 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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present  day  this  custom  holds  to  a  large  extent.  However,  a  few  of 
the  ultra-moderns  at  Madrid  have  broken  with  this  old  tradition  of 
cold  hospitality.     Commenting  on  it,  a  certain  aristocrat  was  heard 


stately  armchairs  of  the  princes  of  the  Church.  These  chairs  are  very 
fine  pieces.  In  the  sala  of  the  grandee,  chairs  of  this  same  church 
type  were  brilliantly  gorgeous  in  velvet  and  brocade. 

"Spanish  furniture  was  generally  large  in  scale,  and 
of  straight  structure.  It  was  usually  constructed  of 
walnut,  which  was  oiled  and  waxed  to  a  rich,  deep, 
satiny  patine.  The  furniture  was  sombre,  hence  the 
riotous  brilliancy  of  the  decorative  fabrics  as  a  contrast. 
Flemish  tapestries — trophies  rather  than  products  of 
Spain — and  Moorish  damasks  provided  the  indescribably 
lavish  note  of  color  so  essentially  Spanish.  Charles  the 
Fifth — the  traveling  emperor — was  a  regular  commuter 
between  Spain  and  Flanders.  This  warlike  monarch 
was  very  partial  to  Flemish  tapestries,  and  many  of 
the  rare  specimens  in  museums  today  are  the  fruits  of 
his  conquests.  Richness  was  a  distinctive  characteristic 
of  old  Spanish  furniture.  Especially  was  this  true  of 
the  vargueno.  These  cabinets,  so  unique  inside  and 
out,  and  so  distinctly  Spanish  in  the  finesse  of  their 
conception,  were  made  of  walnut.  The  exterior  was 
generally  plain,  with  a  drop  front,  which  was  adorned 
with  fretted  iron  mounts  elaborately  designed,  or  with 
panels  of  vivid  red  velvet.  The  interior  was  arrayed 
with  tiers  of  small  drawers,  intricately  engraved  with 
bone  inlay  or  lavishly  decorated  with  gold  and  color. 

"A  rather  interesting  fact  about  Spanish  furniture  is 
what  may  be  called  its  'presence.'  It  can  stand  alone 
against  bare  walls  and  be  quite  imposing,  and  just  as 
easily  preside  in  a  sumptuous  environment  against  an 
elaborate  background  without  losing  any  of  its  impres- 
sive character. 

"Impressiveness  may  be  said  to  be  an  outstanding 
characteristic  of  Spanish  rooms.  But  impressiveness  in 
Spain  is  achieved  by  contrasts  of  form  and  color  rather 
than  any  fixed  monotonous  principle.  There  are  the 
inimitable  touches,  pottery  glowing  with  greens,  blues, 
tawny  oranges,  and  clear  yellow,  ornaments  of  Moorish 
and  Early  Christian  origin,  and  all  the  wealth  of  storied 
fabric  from  cloister  and  castle." 


Corner  in  a  Spanish  salon  showing  a  typical  Spanish  chair 

covered  with  embossed  velvet,  a  table  with  Spanish  jewel 

box  and  candlesticks  and  a  rare  old  chasuble  for  a  wall 

decoration 

to  mention — 'When  I  was  young  it  was  considered 
extravagant  hospitality  to  offer  a  cup  of  chocolate  to 
the  senor  cura — priest — when  he  came  to  confess  the 
family — but  now  it  is  offered  to  any  sort  of  visitor  on 
any  occasion.' 

"The  sofa  or  couch,  in  fact  anything  but  the  most 
formal  straight-backed  chair,  was  never  used  in  the 
homes  of  the  old  regal  Spaniard.  Even  under  the 
Bourbon  regime,  and  at  the  present  day,  they  are  not 
popular  in  Spain.  Manners  and  morals  are  things 
to  be  very  strictly  observed  in  Spanish  households. 
Ladies  never  recline  or  sit  comfortably  in  company. 
If  not  well  enough  to  sit  upright  in  a  straight  chair, 
they  remain  in  bed  and  out  of  sight.  So  Spanish  chairs, 
while  very  stately  in  appearance,  were  made  stiff  and 
straight  and  unyielding.  But  in  those  far-off  days 
there  was  small  regard  for  comfort.  Ladies  wore 
stomachers  of  wood  and  metal,  with  voluminous  skirts 
that  looped  up  at  the  sides,  and  men  cased  themselves 
in  armor — wearing  apparel  that  made  leaning  or  any- 
thing but  absolute  perpendicular  poise  an  agonizing 
relaxation.  All  these  romantic  eccentricities  of  dress 
necessitated  wide  chairs  which  were  very  often  armless. 

"Spain  has  always  been  strongly  religious;  this  in- 
fluence is  very  apparent  in  Spanish  interiors.  A  Car- 
dinal's hat  is  a  very  common  decorative  motif.  Then, 
too,  the  large  canvases  that,  with  tapestries  and  dam- 
asks and  velvets,  made  the  wall  decorations,  are  always 
religious  in  theme,  dark  and  sombre  in  treatment,  hung 
flat  and  often  unframed.  The  influence  of  the  Church 
in  the  other  furnishing  is  strong  also.  Most  of  the 
Spanish  tables  in  use  have  come  from  monasteries. 
These  refectory  tables  were  made  high  to  accommo- 
date the  stilted  frailero  or  monk's  chair.  From  the 
sanctuaries  of  cathedrals,  and  the  sacristies,  came  the 


A  writing  corner  in  a  Spanish  library.    The  vargueno  is  the  characteristic  chest  and  writing 
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The  work  of  Mini  Zuckerkandt,  a  little  Viennese  girl,  thirteen  years  old 


Developing  Artists  Through  the  Imagination 

How  Professor  Franz  Cizek  Trains  Little  Children  to  Become  Creative  Artists 


ONCE  long  ago,  in  a  very  beautiful 
speech  delivered  to  her  many  admirers 
who  thronged  the  Theatre  des 
Champs    Elysees,    Isadora 

Duncan    said:    "I    firmly    believe 

that  our  riches  here  on  earth  are 

our   wills   and   our   imaginations." 

I  quote  this  part  of  the  speech  be- 
cause it  has  reference  to  an  ap- 
peal she  was  making  at  that  time 

for    support    for    her    school,    the 

school  wherein  she  had  proved  to 

the  world  that  there  is  more  to  be 

done    with     little    children     than 

teaching  them   facts   and    figures; 

that    their  wills   must   be   trained 

and     their     budding     imaginations 

stimulated  to  full  flowering. 

Something    of    the     same     idea 

stands  back  of  the  work  of  Prof. 

Franz  Cizek  who  teaches  art  to 
special  class  of  children  in  the 
unstgewerbeschule,  or  Municipal 

Arts  and  Crafts  School  in  Vienna, 
izek  is  a  Czecho-Slovakian,  tall, 
entle-looking,  quietly  humorous, 
ho  makes  the  children  beam  with 
leasure  when  he  speaks  to  them, 
hey  all  love  and  admire  him  even 
hen  they  do  not  quite  know 
hat  he  is  talking  about. 
In  the  past  few  years  his  fame 
a  teacher  has  rapidly  traveled 
ver  Europe  and  the  various 
orks  of  his  class  have  amazed  the 
Dphisticated  Europeans.  Dent,  the  English 
ublisher,  has  placed  on  the  market  a  book 
f  the  color  studies  by  the  children  prefaced 
ith  a  note  of  rare  understanding  written  by 
dmund  Dulac,  the  artist-illustrator.  A 
cond  book  of  the  work  of  Cizek's  children 
as  been  brought  out  by  the  Bundverlag  of 
ienna  and  it  is  a  beautiful  example  not  only 
:  the  excellent  results  obtained  in  the  Cizek 
ass  but  also  of  fine  color  printing  and  the 
t  of  book-making.  In  London,  where  an 
hibition  of  the  class  work  was  recently 
dd,  the  firm  of  Liberty — famous  the  world 


By  ALLAN  ROSS  MACDOUGALL 

Our  Paris  Correspondent 

over  for  its  beautiful  silks  and  the  colors  and 
designs  thereon — bought  many  of  the  charm- 
ing and  fantastic  designs  done  by  the  children 


Springtime,"  an  ideal  of  Hans  Bauer,  a  little  Viennese  boy 


of  the  Kinetismus  class.  And  besides  the 
exhibition  in  London  of  the  paintings,  wood- 
cuts, paper-cutting  and  designs  of  the  chil- 
dren, others  have  been  held  in  Berlin^  Vienna, 
and  other  continental  cities.  From  the  purely 
commercial  viewpoint  therefore,  Professor 
Cizek's  class  has  been  most  successful  but  for 
all  people  interested  in  Art  and  the  teaching 
of  it  to  children  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  work  lies  in  its  educational  value. 

During  the  summer  season  a  whole  room 
in  the  Austrian  Section  of  the  Exposition  des 
Arts  Decoratives  in   Paris  was  happily  given 


over  to  the  amazing  work  of  the  pupils  of 
Professor  Cizek's  class.  On  one  of  the  walls 
a  poster  tells  the  interested  visitor  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

Forty  to  50  children  work  for 
four  hours  a  week  in  all  technics 
that  serve  to  develop  form. 

The   works   exposed   here    have 
not  Art  as  a  goal,  only  the  giving 
out  of  creative  life. 
They  show : 

1.  Creation  of  elementary  form. 

2.  Creation  influenced  by  the 
world  about  us. 

3.  Work  that  has  for  an  end 
manual  skill. 

The  works  are  untouched  by 
the  master's  hand. 

They  are  the  creation  alone  of 
the  students.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  room  with  its  joyfully 
conceived  and  colored  pictures  is 
one  of  the  soul-satisfying  oases  in 
the  sandy  wastes  of  modernism  at 
the  Exposition.  What  real  joy 
the  works  express!  What  happy 
scenes  viewed  through  naive  eyes 
and  set  down  with  laughing 
colors!  What  spirit  and  move- 
ment in  the  ensembles!  A  very 
rare  treat  for  the  lovers  of  chil- 
dren. 

We  in  America,  who  have  read 
the  poems  of  Miss  Hilda  Conklin 
and  seen  the  drawings  of  Miss 
Pamela  Bianca,  are  somewhat  acclimated  to 
infant  geniuses ;  they  have  helped  build  up 
our  resistance  against  surprise  at  the  imagina- 
tive doings  of  the  younger  generation.  But  the 
children  of  Professor  Cizek's  class  are  some- 
thing else  again.  They  are  not  supposed  to  be 
geniuses  no  matter  how  well  they  draw  or 
paint  or  create  pictures  out  of  cut  colored 
paper.  They  are,  in  fact,  quite  ordinary  chil- 
dren, the  offspring  of  middle-and  working-class 
families  of  Vienna  and  their  ages  range  from  7 
to  15  years.  Only  about  half  of  them  have  any 
talent  at  all,   savs  their  teacher.      In   fact  he 
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doesn't  care  to  have  precocious  children  in  his 
class ;  he  prefers  them  talentless.  Yet  what 
they  accomplish  in  their  class  over  the  week- 
end, talent  or  no  talent,  would  come  as  a 
great  shock  to  the  American  parents  who  are 
content  to  see  their  children  over  Saturday 
and  Sunday  develop  a  good  game  of  hopscotch 
or  baseball. 

If  one  were  to  judge  by  the  works  of  the 
Viennese  children  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
Austrian  section  in  the  Decorative  Arts  Ex- 
position one  would  unhesitatingly  say  that 
they  were  all  super-children.  But  I  have  been 
told  by  one  who  saw  them  at  work  that  they 
are  clear-eyed,  laughing,  apple-cheeked  boys 
and  girls — just  everyday,  playful,  imagina- 
tive youngsters.  To  this  observer  their  only 
eccentricity  seemed  to  be  the  pre-occupation 
and  very  evident  delight  in  a  pastime  that 
develops  a  sense  of  beauty  and  keeps  them 
out  of  mischief  at  the  same  time. 

The  teaching  principles  of  Professor  Cizek 
are  apparently  very  simple:  he  doesn't  teach 
at  all!  Method,  he  says,  poisons  art.  For 
art  to  him  is  whatever  is  imaginative,  no 
matter  what  it  looks  like.  All  work  done 
according  to  rule;  all  work  done  without 
spirit  and  the  imagination,  no  matter  how 
superficially  perfect  it  may  seem,  is  useless 
and  lifeless. 


of  Cizek.  Coming  to  his  class 
they  are  asked  to  follow  no  rules. 
There  is  no  heavy-handed  disci- 
pline to  undergo  and  no  moth- 
eaten  traditions  to  be  dumbly 
followed. 

Norman  Matson,  the  Amer- 
ican journalist,  tells  a  little  story 
of  one  of  his  visits  to  the  class 
in  the  Kunstgewerbeschule.  It 
throws  an  interesting  sidelight 
on  the  children  and  their  teacher. 
Going  into  the  classroom  one 
day  he  saw  that  one  of  the  little 
girls  had  a  fuzzy  pup  snuggling 
close  to  her  feet.  He  asked  Pro- 
fessor Cizek  about  it. 

"Oh!"  he  said.  "She  is  very 
fond  of  the  pup  and  we  said  yes 
when  she  pleaded  to  be  allowed 
to  bring  him  in.  Now,  as  you 
see,  they  are  both  content  and  I 
don't  doubt  that  she  draws  much 
better!" 

In 


This  study  of  a  Medieval  knight  is  a  wood-block  by  Joseph  Bauer, 
executed  at  the  age  of  eleven 

In  his  class  he  makes  no  suggestions  to  the 
children  unless  they  first  ask  for  them.  He 
gives  no  orders.  What  he  does  give  is  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  to  stimulate  the 
childish  imaginations.  The  children  have  abso- 
lute freedom.  They  even  choose  their  own 
medium.  Do  they  feel  like  expressing  their 
imaginary  picture  in  color?  Then  color  it  shall 
be.  In  black  and  white?  By  wood  or  lino- 
leum-cutting? By  colored-paper  cutting?  All 
these  materials  are  theirs  for  the  asking.  Every 
child  in  the  class,  says  the  Professor,  is  a  po- 
tential artist  with  many  beautiful  and  fantastic 
thoughts  and  designs  lying  dormant  in  its  brain 
awaiting  the  magic  touch  of  sympathetic  under- 
standing to  make  them  flower. 

The  days  of  large  classes  of  cowed  chil- 
dren copying  with  tedious  exactness  the  dusty 
plaster-casts  and  the  ill-arranged  still  life  of 
colorless  utensils  and  dull  vegetables  are  gone 
forever.  If  the  children  of  Vienna  want  to 
draw  from  still  life  groups  and  otherwise 
follow  the  regulation  routine  of  art  instruc- 
tion they  must  go  to  other  classes  than  those 


that  strange,  delightful  schoolroom 
the  pupils  are  as  happy  as  they  might  be  out 
in  a  park  playing  the  games  their  fancy  told 
them.  For  they  are  neither  restrained  nor 
constrained.  The  frail  flowers  of  their  beau- 
tiful childish  imaginations  are  allowed  to 
ripen  into  expressive  fruit.  The 
work  from  their  brushes,  pencils 
or  knives  is  never  changed.  If 
they  imagined  a  horse  or  a  train 
or  a  house  to  stand  in  that 
fashion  then  it  must  be  so.  No 
matter  how  grotesque  the 
finished  work  may  seem  to  the 
outsider  to  the  sad-smiling  old 
teacher  it  is  sacred  and  beautiful 
— the  fruit  of  a  child's  imagina- 
tion. 

In    one    corner    of    the    long 
sunny  classroom   with    its  happy 
atmosphere  of  children  engrossed 
in    the    things    they    love    doing 
there  is  a  Guignol  Theatre.     For 
this  theatre  the  younger  students 
make  the   costumes   and   settings 
to   illustrate   the  short   dialogues 
written  by  the  elder  ones.   "Some 
of    the    little   plays   they    present 
are  very  good,"  says  the  profes- 
sor, "and  some  of  them  are  not. 
But  I  want  to  give  the  bad  plays 
along  with  the  good.     Any  cor- 
ner in  talent  is  as  unsocial  as  a 
corner    in    wheat.      I    will    not 
have    only    talented    children    in 
this  class.     Segregating  talent  is 
unhealthy.      The    slow    children 
in   the  class  plug  along  and  by  their  quietly 
intense  persistence  shame  the  ten-year-olds  to 
masterpieces."    What  the  untalented  ten-year- 
olds  are  shamed  into  doing  is  not  explained. 
Theirs,  no  doubt,  is  the  joy  of  mere  persistence. 
Those  who  are   interested  will  be  glad   to 
hear    that    the    exhibition    of    the    children's 
work  is  to  go  this  year  to  the  big  Exposition 
in  Philadelphia.     I  hope  that  the  great  teacher 
may   be   persuaded   to  come  and  take   charge 
of    the    exhibition    of    his    pupil's    work.      It 
seems  to  me  that  more  than  anywhere  else  does 
America    need     his    stimulating    ideas.      For 
more  than   anywhere  else   has   the   pernicious 
doctrine  of  "Thou  shalt  not"  crept  into  the 
daily  school  round.     There  is  not  very  much 
room    in    the   rush    and    feverish    madness   of 
modern  life  for  the  sensitive  and  imaginative 
youngster.      "Where    there    is   no   vision    the 
people    perish"    says    the    wisest    of    all    wise 
books.      And  where   there   is   no   imagination 
and   where   the   imaginations   are   not   stimu- 
lated to  create  beauty  the  people  also  perish 
— spiritually. 


Holtz,"  a  wood-block  by  Stefanie  Kraus,  designed  and  executed 
by  a  little  girl  of  thirteen 

Despite  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a 
war-fatigued  and  beaten  nation  Professor 
Cizek  had  worked  faithfully  carrying  out  his 
ideas  in  the  Kunstgewerbeschule.  During 
the  awful  period  of  unrest  and  famine,  al- 
though they  starved  for  lack  of  food  and 
shivered  in  the  unheated  class-rooms,  the 
children  came  regularly.  And  now  after 
these  years  of  work  Cizek  has  come  through. 
His  ideas  are  beginning  to  permeate  other 
countries  in  Europe  and  two  books  have  just 
been  published  in  Vienna  concerning  his 
work  and  that  of  his  class.  Doubtless  some 
discerning  American  editor  will  have  them 
translated  before  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition. 

In  the  Paris  Exposition  these  books,  al- 
though printed  in  German,  were  greatly  in 
demand  because  people  passing  through  the 
room  containing  the  paintings  and  woodcuts 
by  the  Cizek  children  were  so  enthralled  and 
enthusiastic  that  they  immediately  sought  to 
learn  more  about  the  school  and  the  ideas 
of  the  Viennese  professor. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  City  of 
Paris  building  at  the  Exposition  where  the 
work  of  the  children  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
schools  of  the  city  was  exhibited.  But  what 
a  contrast  beside  the  work  of  the  Austrian 
children!  The  drawings  were  academic  and 
cold;  they  were  stereotyped.  Countless 
groups  of  children  had  turned  out  the  same 
things  in  exactly  the  same  way  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  a  bored  Beaux  Arts  teacher. 
If  one  looked  closely  one  could  see  the  place 
where  his  eraser  and  pencil  had  said  their  silent 
"Pas  comme  ca,  mon  petit,  rnais  comme  ceci." 

Plaster  casts,  badly  arranged  flowers  in 
vases,  sprawling  vegetables,  no  matter  how 
carefully  drawn  and  painted,  will  never  stim- 
ulate the  imagination  of  the  doer  or  the  seer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  impressions  in  color 
and  black  and  white  of  familiar  and  homely 
scenes  set  down  by  the  Viennese  children  who 
imagined  them  vibrate  with  very  real  feeling. 


A  girl  of  eight,  Gisi  Vichon,  expresses  in  this  wood- 
block her  idea  of  children  starting  for  a  walk 
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Private  Swimming  Pools  Are  Florida's  Vogue 


At  the  right) 
I  spacious  suini- 
ling  pool  resting 
nder  a  magnifi- 
ent  Spanish  por- 
ico  is  one  of  the 
eatures  of  the 
.  S.  Phipps  es- 
ite  at  Palm 
teach.  It  uas  de- 
igned in  architec- 
tural harmony 
ith  the  house 
nd  is  surround- 
d  with  a  lovely 
arden  of  orange 
■ees,  royal  and 
ocoanut  palms 
nd  hihi  s  c  u  s 
shrubs 


hotopraphs  by  F .  E. 
Geister,  New  York 


(Below)  The  pri- 
vate swimming 
pool  o  n  Harold 
Vanderbilt's  e  s- 
t  at  e  at  Palm 
Beach  is  placed 
in  a  fine  architec- 
tural setting  but 
left  uncovered  to 
the  sun.  It  is 
also  surrounded 
with  hibiscus  in 
bloom,  tall  palm 
trees  and  the 
shining  foliage  of 
orange  and 
lemon  trees 
which  are  in  blos- 
som at  the  same 
time  when  some 
of  the  branches 
are  bearing 
bright  fruit 


Both  These  Pools 
Were  Designed  by 
Addison  ]\licner 


JIM    IRY,  1926 
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New  York  Exhibitions  from  a  Personal  Angle 

Illustrations  of  Unusual  Interest  from  Important  New   York  Art  Exhibitions 

in  Almost  EverOUIS  KALONYME 


I 


T 

I  IERE  is  a  great  truth  in  affairs  of 
"^  ccorative  practice  to  which  we  all  of 
glitterir  t0°  often  shut  our  eyes.  That  truth 
and  Pe  tnat  what  really  does  matter  and 
view  tKrnen^ousb'  's  not  so  much  what  is 
arming  tne  Ui'y  in  ^'hich  it  is  done.  It  is 
st\  listic  same  as  lt:  ls  m  everyday  intercourse 
Avenue.  people  we  meet.  It  is  not  always 
A  gr(said  that  matters  as  the  way  things 

viting,  a 

ings  and  vears  aK°  anyone  would  have  been 

are  not  invs.corn  "no  ventured   to  predict   a 

exhibitions.     ^  working   of    needlepoint   as   a 

local  world;  Saftructive    foTm   of    feminine 

Back  Bay;  the  usu!Its  that  could  and  would 

gents,    painting    the  'Pr()~ 

Fifth  Avenue  into  lilies  ,e 

ally   satisfying   one-man 

was  the  Eakins  group. 

Raw,    harsh,    unpolished, 
ally  repellant,  the  Eakins'  cal 
down  so  smoothly  as  the  bright 
of  his  successful  American  col  lea 
when  Mahomet  graciously  went  to 
tain  he  made  no  effort  to  swallow    it1 
so,  now  that  Americans  are  beginning 
at  the  works  of  their  most  distinctive  pal 
they  are  not  quite  able  to  swallow    them. 

For  what  he  saw  is  projected  on  his  tan 
vases  in  so  unadorned  a  manner  as  to  mak° 
them  seem,  at  first  glance,  depressing.  It  is 
an  error,  however,  to  accuse  Eakins  of  invent- 
ing what  he  saw.  No  painter  ever  could  have 
been  less  concerned  with  the  inventive  or  the 
imaginative.  Fancy,  improvisation,  were  as 
foreign  to  him  as  they  were  to  his  native 
Philadelphia  in  the  '90's.  He  had  a  way 
of  saying:  "That's  how  it  looked  to  me!"  and 
William  Dean  Howells,  if  one  must  offer  un- 
inspired evidence,  bears  him  out.  He  was 
a  photographer,  but  a  good  one,  for  he  knew 
what  to  omit.  That  is  to  say.  he  painted  the 
dry  quality  of  the  angular  Philadelphian  com- 
munity as  it  found  expression  in  his  sitters. 
His  were  not  surface  realisms:  screeching  iron 
horses  and  frenetic  scenes  in  stock  exchange 
"Pits"  did  not  arrest  him.  The  illustrators 
of  Frank  Norris  are  Luks  and  Bellows.  The 
older  man,  Eakins,  was  not  a  commentator, 
but  a  surgeon  who  was  interested  in  causes, 
not  in  results. 

Thus  he  knew,  consciously  or  instinctively, 
that  the  throbbing  emptiness,  the  bleak  fanati- 
cisms, the  crude  grandiosities  of  the  social 
cream,  all  of  which  Henry  James  loosely  em- 
braced in  a  hesitant  phrase:  "The  American 
Scene,"  was  the  unripe,  steely  fruit  of  the  eva- 
sions and  the  reticences  of  the  awkward  men 
and  women  who  sat  to  him — men  and  women 
who  did  not  distinguish  between  custom  and 
tradition. 

I  may  be  reading  more  into  the  paintings 
and  drawings  of  Eakins  than  the  life  of  the 
artist  warrants,  for,  after  all,  it  is  his  paint- 
ing alone  that  matters,  but  what  I  have  read 
helps  one,  I  believe,  to  an  understanding  of 
the  "depressing"  side  of  his  painting.  Since 
Eakins  was  not  a  decorator,  his  sitters  are  ex- 
posed without  benefit  of  nice  sentiment  for 
their  feelings.  Sweet  paints  never  coated  a 
scrawny  neck  or  a  weak  jaw  in  an  Eakins' 
canvas.  He  does  not  flirt  with  the  conceits 
of  those  who  look  on.  No  virtuosities,  no 
bravura  strokes  to  milk  his  audience  of  "ahs!" 
and  "ohs!" — Eakins  was  a  painter!  Painting 
such   as  his   emphasizes   the   too   infrequently 


By  HAROLD  DOJftween  the  artist  and  the 
ts.  Performers  are  more 
whose  products  we  j,0rk  of  an  Eakins  is  more 
ond,  a  good  reprodu<willing  to  forego  the  tech- 
usually  has  precisethe  captivating  half-truths 
value  as  a  piece  thjand  austerity  of  this  un- 
age  behind  it.  [isn. 

With  the  sturdy  (s  jn  that  in  one's  irritation 
teristic  of  the  prese|t  blind  brush  brandishers, 
enthusiasts  set  to  Wraise  Eakins.  He  was  not 
emulate  for  theirt  rather  an  accurate  one. 
stitchery  masterpiecewjth  anatomy  may  be  ob- 
were  to  be  had  cmLjng.  But  he  did  not  just 
rets  and  searching  :o  gjve  an  extra  dimension 
efforts  were  crown(Ums  caught  the  bluster  of 
and  the  working  of,uffed  chests  and  the  cocky 
day  has  not  only  ac^ly  a  glimpse  0f  the  scene, 
ene,  saw  it  all.  All  the 
[ind  cigars  and  cigarettes 
panting  fighter  clinging  to 
rt  at  relaxation  "Between 
e  sad,  beaten  face  has  no 
It  is  the  fighter's  real 
expression.     Eakins  could 


M     painted     the     "Signora 
JvTlO'X       ^"ve  would   have  got  some- 
vanish  Beggar  Girl,"  which 

g1"V  1  tJJ^l:id\-  made  up  as  a  Spanish 
„    ■      T    Charity  ball,  or  the  famous 

Sljfto  IV  TH  V  do  not  mean  tnat  Sargent 
-L  nted  the  "Signora  Gomez," 

mat  he  would  not  have  painted  her.  It 
would  not  have  occurred  to  him.  This  "Sig- 
nora Gomez,"  though  not  the  best  of  the 
Eakins'  group,  which  contains  some  forty 
works,  is  my  favorite.  The  long,  strong  dark 
face  is  unparalleled  in  American  classical 
painting  for  structural  strength.  It  seems 
incredible  that  an  American,  and  a  Philadel- 
phian at  that,  could  have  painted  it. 

The  Sargent  exhibition  at  Knoedler's  Gal- 
leries was  typical.  There  w-ere  pretty  little 
scenes;  reading  the  titles:  "Ironbound  Maine," 
"Val  D'Aosta,  Purtud:  River  and  Rocks," 
"Majorca:  Trees  on  a  Hillside,"  one  almost 
found  it  unnecessary  to  look  up  from  the  cata- 
logue. And  yet  when  one  did,  say,  examine 
the  Majorcan  water  color,  one  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  it  not  particularly  revelatory. 
It  is  silly,  of  course,  to  argue  that  it  is  not 
the  Majorca  (there  are  other  sketches  of  this 
most  charming  Balearic  isle)  of  one's  own  re- 
membrance, but  it  is  admissible  to  suggest  that 
Sargent  did  not  understand  fig  trees  or  pome- 
granate trees,  because  he  had  no  real  feeling 
for  them. 

For  though  it  lies  between  Spain  and  Africa, 
and  is  a  nugget  of  gold  sparkling  in  the  warm 
green  Mediterranean,  it  is  not  a  bright  coun- 
try. Majorca  is  a  sad  land,  save  to  romantic 
visitors.  The  people  are  a  mongrel  brew  of 
Catalan  and  Moor  and  Semite.  And  the 
trees  are  not  like  Tyrolean  trees,  they  are 
furtive,  and  they  weep  oftener  than  they 
laugh.  Sargent  might  as  well  have  painted 
Sussex  Dowms  and  he  would  have  been  just 
as  efficient  a  Baedeker.  Of  course,  the  skill 
and  the  deftness  were  not  missing.  Applause 
is  always  possible  before  a  Sargent,  even  a 
poor  one,  and  this  group  was  not  Sargent  at 
his  best. 

George  Luks  had  a  good  topical  show  at 
the  Rehn  Galleries.  As  our  greatest  orthodox 
hit  or  miss  painter  (the  Champion  Painter 
of  America)  he  made  his  usual  number  of 
hits  and  misses.  But  this  is  to  be  expected, 
for  Luks  is  more  emotionalist  than  artist.     A 


great  yea-sayer,  James  Huneker  would  have 
— probably  did — called  him,  Luks  loves  life 
with  a  Rabelaisian  joy.  Even  in  the  meanest 
regions,  where  coal  is  king  and  man  is  slave, 
Luks  is  able  to  deliver  himself  of  his  gos- 
pel of  romantic  materialism.  All  these 
paintings  and  water  colors  were  executed  in 
the  anthracite  coal  section  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  does  not  require  a  catalogue  to  ap- 
preciate this. 

Coal  dictates  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
paintings.  His  landscape  "Mahanoy  City'1 
is  sweepingly  managed.  The  low  squat  city, 
crushed  beneath  a  heavy  blue  sky  and  an  un- 
defeatable  yoke  of  all-conquering  black  dust, 
and  the  fiery  shadows  of  sudden  exasperated 
tails  of  flame,  and  the  green  in  coal  as  a 
patina  over  all,  is  truly  powerful.  Moving, 
however,  it  is  not,  or  was  not  to  one  observer. 
The  painting  seemed  to  be  passionate  without 
being  especially  comprehensive.  Luks  seems 
to  see,  but  not  as  roundly,  as  deeply,  as 
Eakins.  His  groups  have  more  dramatic 
strength,  he  can  sense  the  unrest,  the  turbu- 
lence, the  despair  of  these  people,  but  he  re- 
fuses to  believe  what  he  senses.  Thus  his 
"Saturday  Night,"  for  example,  despite  its 
strength,  just  escapes  the  easy  humor  of  the 
comic  supplement.  Luks  seems  to  be  torn 
between  covering  the  faces  of  the  miner  chil- 
dren with  a  tear  or  a  smile,  though  he  has 
no  hesitancy  in  revealing  them  as  thin,  puny 
and,  for  all  their  blonde  hair  and  unbelievably 
blue  eyes,  stunted. 

From  one  so  passionately  in  love  with  life 
as   Luks   it  is   fitting   to   pass   to   the   jolliest 
exhibition  of  the  month,   that  of  the   Dutch 
Masters  of   the   Seventeenth  Century  at   the 
Knoedler   Galleries.     If  one  were  genealogi 
cally  minded   a   tree  might  be   planted   wit! 
these   jolly   Dutchmen    as   the   roots,    so   tha 
Luks     might     be,     with     some     legerdemai 
grafted  on  as  a  branch.     Of  course  it  wou 
be  a  branch  with  few  leaves.     For  the  Dutc 
men,    even    the   most   objective    of   them, 
lieved  what  they  sensed.     With  the  exceptioi 
of    Rembrandt,    they   had   no   doubts.      Th 
were   born   believers.     Life  was  good:   ther 
could  be  no  better  manner  of  life  than  Ho 
land   afforded.     They   all   believed   that,   bu 
Rembrandt  and  he  wanted  to  believe  it,  an 
sometimes  succeeded.    They  were  the  greates 
painters  of  being  the  world  has  known,  on 
Rembrandt  was  their  painter  of  becoming 

These  men  wanted  nothing.     Holland  wa 
heaven  and  hell  to  them.    They  never  thoug 
of   a   future  life.     Even   though   the  man 
Franz  Hals'  "Portrait  of  a  Man"  is  holdin 
a    breviary,    and    his    round,    florid,    beard 
face  is  momentarily  sober,  the  wrinkles  of  h 
face,  painted  by  good  solid  bourgeois  livin 
are  the  key  to  his  real  interests.     His  religio 
is  but  a  lustre  for  the  good  life.     Hals'  "Po 
trait    of    a    Woman"    demonstrates    the    d 
erence   between    the   virtuoso   who    is   also 
great  painter,  and  the  virtuoso,  like  Sargen 
who  is  a  gentleman.     Hals  used  his  virtuosit 
to  show  his  subjects  in  their  true  proportion 
Sargent  used  his  virtuosity  to  showT  his  su 
jects  in  the  proportions  they  wished  the  woi 
to  accept. 

But  the  two  pearls  of  this  notable  exhib 
tion  were  the  Vermeers.  The  $200, OC 
Rembrandt  "A  Man  Reading"  for  all 
dull  gold  glitter  was  quite  overshadowed 
the  fresh  greens  and  radiant  scarlets  of  tl 
Vermeers.  These  two  small  canvases,  "Tl 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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"Angel  Holding 
the  Book"  dated 
975  A.  H.  from 
the  collection  of 
Dr.  Ali-Kuli 
Khan 


Courtesy  of  the  Persian  Art  Center,  Inc. 


Courtesy  of  Joseph  Brummer  Galleries 


Hal  entitled 
\g  Faun  and 
bv  Harold 
\y  Erskine, 
sculptor 


"The  Crescent" 
from  an  original 
dry-point  etch- 
ing by  Warren 
Davis,  winner 
of  the  JSational 
Arts  Prize  at 
the  1925  Club 
Annuol  Etching 
Show 


(Belou 

rate 

pool 

Vandet 

t  at  e 

Bea-\ 


(Below) — "Jack  on  a  Cruise"  from  a 

famous   placque    of    old   Staffordshire 

pottery.    Courtesy  of  Frank  Partridge, 

Inc. 


"Signora  Gomez 
VArtza"  from  a 
painting  by- 
Thomas    Eakins. 


These  are  the  illustra- 
tions for  article 
appearing    on   page   53 


Courtesy  of  the 
Per  argil  Galleries 
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Needlepoint:   Do  It  Yourself 

Rrriving  a  Decorative  Handicraft  That  Plays  so  Important  a  Part  in  the  Furnishing  of  Homes 

in  Almost  Every  Famous   "Period" 

By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 


Page  55 
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Till. RE  is  a  great  truth  in  affairs  of 
decorative  practice  to  which  we  all  of 
us  too  often  shut  our  eyes.  That  truth 
is  that  what  really  does  matter  and 
count  tremendously  is  not  so  much  what  is 
done  as  the  way  in  which  it  is  done.  It  is 
just  the  same  as  it  is  in  everyday  intercourse 
with  the  people  we  meet.  It  is  not  always 
what  is  said  that  matters  as  the  way  things 
are  said. 

A  few  years  ago  anyone  would  have  been 
laughed  to  scorn  who  ventured  to  predict  a 
return  to  the  working  of  needlepoint  as  a 
popular  and  constructive  form  of  feminine 
diversion,  with  results  that  could  and  would 
really  be  used,  and  appro- 
priately used  too,  in  the 
decoration  of  our  houses. 
We  were  then  all  busy 
damning  the  execrable 
taste  of  the  mid-Vic- 
torians and  pouring  our 
curses  on  the  decorative 
monstrosities  they  perpe- 
trated. If  we  hadn't 
seen  surviving  specimens, 
we  had  been  told  about 
or  had  seen  pictures  of 
the  fearsome  creations  of 
the  Berlin  wool  age  with 
it>  prolific  crop  of  cab- 
bage-like roses  on  fire 
screens  a  n  d  ottomans, 
woolly  dogs  reposing  on 
hearth  rugs,  and  a  miscel- 
I  a  neons  collection  of 
jungle  beasts,  farmyard 
animals,  and  birds,  all  of 
them  of  more  or  less  fan- 
tastic anatomy  and  savage 
color. 

Needlepoint,  really  an- 
tique needlepoint,  was  all 
right,  to  be  sure,  but  then 
it  had  about  it  the 
glamour  of  antiquity  and, 
besides,  it  was  very  different  in  appearance 
from  the  Berlin  wool  horrors  wrought  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  albeit  there 
was  a  close  resemblance  between  the  materials 
employed  and  the  methods  of  execution.  Fur- 
thermore, there  seemed  to  be  a  supply  of  the 
unquestionably  good  antique  needlepoint  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  had 
the  money  to  spend  for  such  things,  so  why  em- 
bark on  the  toilsome  process  of  making  more? 
Now,  however,  the  situation  is  somewhat 
changed.  The  available  supply  of  antique 
needlepoint  is  by  no  means  so  plentiful  as  it 
once  was.  In  the  antique  shops  it  is  fre- 
quently held  at  a  price  that  seems  well  nigh 
prohibitive.  Nevertheless,  good  needlepoint 
is  a  very  desirable  thing  and  people  are  not 
disposed  to  sit  down  passively  and  long  for 
what  they  cannot  have,  especially  if  they 
can  secure  the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same 
thing  by  a  little  well-directed  exertion.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  reference  to  an- 
tique furnishings  and  their  reproductions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  interest  the  reader 
to  know  that  a  great  many  pieces  of  needle- 
point that  have  a  conspicuously  ancient  ap- 
pearance are  really  of  modern  workmanship. 
All  of  which  only  goes  to  show  two  things. 
First,  the  same  sort  of  work  can  be  done  now 
in  the  same  way  it  was  done  in  those  centuries 


whose  products  we  so  greatly  admire.  Sec- 
ond, a  good  reproduction  or  a  good  adaptation 
usually  has  precisely  the  same  decorative 
value  as  a  piece  that  has  all  the  prestige  of 
age  behind  it. 

With  the  sturdy  spirit  of  self-help  charac- 
teristic of  the  present  generation  of  women, 
enthusiasts  set  to  work  a  few  years  ago  to 
emulate  for  their  own  satisfaction  the 
stitchery  masterpieces  which,  before  that  time, 
were  to  be  had  only  by  rummaging  in  gar- 
rets and  searching  in  antique  shops.  Their 
efforts  were  crowned  with  complete  success 
and  the  working  of  needlepoint  in  our  own 
day  has  not  only  achieved  the  highest  stand- 


A  firescreen  in  gros  point  in  the  manner  of  an  old  sampler,  designed  by  Mrs.  Charles  Piatt,  3rd, 
and  worked  by  Molly  Tyler  although  finished  by  her  mother 


ards  of  execution,  quite  comparable  in  every 
particular  with  the  most  adroit  performances 
of  centuries  past,  but  it  has  also  become  a 
veritable  passion  that  has  the  same  infectious 
appeal  as  a  fad  but  is  too  substantial  in  nature 
and  results  to  be  so  termed. 

The  making  of  needlepoint  has  gone  on 
more  or  less  continuously  for  many  hundreds 
of  years  with  occasional  intervening  periods 
of  eclipse  or  quiescence.  The  increasing  at- 
tention it  has  commanded  for  the  past  few 
years  may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  the 
stable  revival  of  an  ancient  craft,  stable  be- 
cause its  present  manifestations  are  based  on 
a  return  to  the  best  of  ancient  and  tried  tra- 
ditions. These  traditions  were  almost  totally 
disregarded,  or  else  were  perverted  virtually 
past  all  recognition,  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date  when  the  craft  received  a  new 
stimulus  from  an  augmented  interest  in  an- 
tique furnishings  and  methods  of  interior 
decoration. 

The  exercise  of  this  craft,  however,  is  not 
at  all  to  be  esteemed  a  performance  of  dead 
and  inflexible  archaeology,  with  conventions 
of  design  and  color  so  cut  and  dried  that  no 
liberty  of  interpretation  is  left  to  the  execu- 
tant. The  method  of  stitchery,  it  is  true, 
has  remained  unchanged  since  the  very  dawn 


of  needlework's  history,  but  the  method  of 
stitchery  is  a  purely  mechanical  or  physical 
thing  that  is  altogether  subservient  to  the 
general  result.  The  two  factors  that  really 
count  in  holding  our  admiration  and  interest 
are  design  and  color,  for  which  the  stitchery 
and  the  materials  employed  are  merely  the 
obedient  vehicles. 

The  vitality  of  the  craft  and  the  lure  it 
casts  over  its  devotees,  as  well  as  the  peren- 
nially fresh  appeal  and  charm  it  exerts  upon 
all  acquainted  with  it,  whether  they  actually 
wield  the  needle  themselves  or  not,  may  all 
be  accounted  for  by  the  unlimited  scope  for 
creative  originality  and  ingenious  adaptation 
in  the  particulars  of  color 
and  pattern.  Every 
worker  can  express  indi- 
viduality in  endless  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  color  variation, 
graduation  and  combina- 
tion are  absolutely  with- 
out  limit. 

The  making  of  needle- 
point is  a  polite  accom- 
plishment that  demands 
time  and  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  worker  and 
those  who  undertake  to 
do  it  may  as  well  make  up 
their  minds  to  this  before 
they  begin.  The  infinite 
variety  attainable,  how- 
ever, and  the  gratification 
of  seeing  the  pattern 
steadily  assuming  a  fin- 
ished form  offer  adequate 
compensation  for  any 
amount  of  labor  and  time 
that  may  be  expended. 
Needlepoint  making  is 
distinctly  constructive  oc- 
cupation or  pastime,  anc 
its  constructive  quality 
along  with  the  broad 
scope  for  diversity  of  personal  interpretation 
not  only  account  for  its  peculiarly  engrossing 
hold  upon  those  who  engage  in  it,  but  they 
also  lift  it  beyond  the  realm  of  commercialized 
products  or  products  that  can  be  commercial- 
ized. With  all  the  wonderful  and  ingenious 
developments  of  modern  machinery,  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  make  good  needlepoint  by 
purely  mechanical  means.  Indeed,  a  great  dea 
of  excellent  needlepoint  is  so  made  and  the 
results  are  highly  creditable  and   pleasing. 

Many  workers  of  needlepoint  make  no  at- 
tempt to  design  the  patterns  they  execute  but 
leave  that  side  of  the  matter  to  the  designer 
who  supplies  the  pattern  already  indicated  or 
the  canvas  ground,  oftentimes  with  the  coloi 
scheme  clearly  set  forth  as  well.  But  ever 
when  the  executant  feels  incapable  of  organ 
izing  and  tracing  the  design,  the  door  is  stil 
open  for  a  very  considerable  amount  c 
wholly  individual  expression  in  the  color 
employed.  Nor  does  the  liberty  of  persona 
interpretation  end  there.  The  work  can  bi 
done  in  gros  point  or  in  petit  point,  or  in 
combination  of  the  two,  perhaps  using  gro 
point  for  filling  in  the  background  and  work 
ing  the  pattern  in  petit  point.  Or,  again,  peti 
point  may  be  used  for  only  special  portion 
of  the  design.  Still  further,  the  piece 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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agnificent  entrance  to  the  old  church  in  Segovia 
hich  is  used  as  a  studio  for  the  Zuloaga  potteries 

A  N  automobile  trip  through  the  Basque 
f\  country  of  Spain  has  charms  unique. 
^^  Leaving  Biarritz,  crossing  the  border 
to  San  Sebastian,  in  three  hours  one 
aches  Zumeya,  the  home  of  Ignacio  Zuloaga, 
e  one  outstanding  Spanish  artist,  whose  work 
ill   is  Spain,   and  not  a  transplanted   Paris. 

you  are  fortunate  to  find  him  at  home,  you 
in  get  into  his  Chapel  and  see  the  wonderful 
>rtrait  model  of  his  mother-in-law,  perhaps 
le  of  the  most  unique  wax  models  in  the 
orld,  and  also  his  great  collection  of  El 
Irecos.  It  is  certainly  worth  the  trip  from 
iarritz  to  see  this  alone. 

In  his  house  he  has  shown  his  love  of  crafts- 


The  Craftsmanship  of 

the  Famous  Zuloaga 

Family 

Through  the  Potteries  of  the  Zuloaga  s\ 

Segovia  has  Witnessed  the  Revival 

of  Old  Spanish  Pottery 

By  ALFRED  C.  BOSSOM 

Consulting  Editor  of  Arts  &  Decoration 

manship  by  carving  his  brick  porchside  col- 
umns, for  he  comes  of  a  family  of  artist  crafts- 
men for  many  generations.  Leaving  him  home 
and  travelling  along  that  wondrous  coast 
line  you  pass  through  the  little  Basque  vil- 
lages, every  door  of  which  is  studded  with 
its  nails  and  surmounted  by  wooden  balconies 
and  here  the  Ford  and  the  movie  are  still 
unknown,  where  even  the  small  boys  refuse 
a  tip  in  return  for  a  service,  to  ride  on  through 
Mondragon  and  Salinas  to  Vitoria.  If  you 
are  lucky  and  get  there  on  a  Sunday  and  are 
not  bedridden  you  will  see  every  female  from 
the  age  of  five  to  the  age  of  seventy  going  to 
church  covered  with  her  lace  mantilla  and  the 
mules  will  be  in  the  street  with  their  colored 
paniers.  All  the  way  in  odd  corners  off  the 
track  you  may  see  through  the  open  door  of 
some  house  a  little  piece  of  that  old  Spanish 
pottery,  the  raison  d'etre  of  your  trip.  There 
must  have  been  many  famous  iron  workers 
around  Vitoria  in  the  old  days,  for  where 
metal  was  useable  it  was  always  employed, 
but  from  there  to  Burgos,  that  city  with  the 
Cathedral  whose  iron  and  bronze  stand  as 
the  superlative  specimens  of  the  craftsmen's 
art,  here  in  the  Cathedral,  light  as  day,  blest 
by  the  sun  from  a  great  lantern  over  the  cross- 
ing, your  anxiety  to  see  more  examples  of 
Spanish  craftsmanship  grows  with  the  minutes. 
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nave  of  the  old  church 
\egovia  is  used  as  a  labora- 
tory for  the  potteries 


°ral  vista  of  the  old 
which  has  become 
tus  as  the  home  of  great 
craftsmen 


Cupboard  or  pantry  in  the  room  used  for  dining 
room  in  the  splendid  Zuloaga  studios 

It  is  not  far  from  here  to  Valladolid  across 
that  rather  wide  desert  plain,  and  as  you  pass 
the  villagers  you  see  them  washing  their 
clothes  in  the  public  wash  pools  made  of 
carved  stone  so  different  from  the  French 
river  bank  laundries,  on  along  by  dry  river 
beds,  passing  churches  standing  up  in  their 
solitary  piety  without  a  tree  or  house  in  sight, 
only  mountains  and  sand,  but  at  last  Segovia 
comes  on  the  horizon,  with  its  ancient  tradi- 
tions where  the  most  piquant  conditions  of 
the  early  art  and  Spanish  pottery  are  now 
being  revived.  Not  only  is  this  ceramic  re- 
vival following  the  actual  methods  of  model- 
ing, coloring  and  use  of  metallic  glaze  as 
produced  by  the  ancient  Hispanomoresque  pot- 
ters, but  it  has  an  additional  fascinating  charm, 
as  it  embodies  a  renaissance  that  is  living  and 
not  a  copy  of  what  is  past. 

The  industry  is  being  fostered  by  the 
Zuloagas,  cousins  of  Ignacio,  to  whose  work 
America  is  no  stranger ;  the  family  is  carrying 
on  indeed  the  tradition  of  artists,  metal 
workers,  ceramists. 

Because  of  the  present  widespread  interest 
throughout  the  South  in  the  Spanish  flavor 
and  character  of  architecture  and  house  fit- 
tings, there  can  be  no  question  but  what  the 
work  of  these  most  interesting  of  modern 
Spanish    craftsmen   should    attract   immediate 

and  wides  p  r  e  a  d 
favor.  For  as  long 
as  these  Spanish- 
Moresque  houses  are 
being  built,  Spanish 
furniture,  rugs  and 
pottery  will  be  es- 
sential to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  in- 
teriors. That  is,  if 
the  interiors  are  to 
be  as  fascinating  and 
popular  as  the  houses 
inspired  by  the  archi- 
tecture of  pictur- 
esque   Andalusia. 

The  ancient  city 
perched  on  its  rocky 
slope  lying  between 
the  Eresma  and  the 
Clemores,  two  little 
streams  which  often 
are  dry  that  meet 
below  the  Alcazar, 
is  characterized  by 
some  of  the  finest  old 


jam  iky,  me 
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palaces  and  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  remains 
that  have  come  clown  to  us  in  that  country  of 
culture,  Castile,  and  that  fine  old  Romanesque 
Church  of  San  Juan  holds  you  with  its  three 
aspes,  built  up  colonnade,  and  square  Roman 
tower  decorated  with  a  fine  profusion  of 
ornament,  has  become  the  workshop  of  the 
Zuloaga  potteries. 

It  was  here  where  Ignacio  Zuloaga  first 
had  his  studio  and  now  where  Esperanza  and 
Juan,  children  of  the  older  Daniel  Zuloaga, 
ceramist  and  metal  worker,  who  instituted 
the  pottery,  are  preserving  ancient  traditions 
and  injecting  their  own  creative  genius  and 
personality  into  their  works.     These  talented 


early  settlers  en  the 
southern  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

The  inherited  genius 
of  all  the  past  genera- 
tions is  today  express- 
ing itself  in  the  pottery 
revival  which  is  har- 
bored in  the  ancient 
church  that  stands  on 
Iberian  foundations 
built  by  the  Romans 
and  restored  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  The  setting 
in  itself  sup- 

I  plies  a  har- 
m  o  n  i  z  i  n  g 
note  in  asso- 
ciation with 
the  marvel- 
ous display 
of  modern 
Spanish 
earthenware. 


Chimney  piece   in   one  of  the  studio  rooms  showing  the  tiles 
made  by  the  Zuloaga  potters 

younger  people  are  richly  endowed  by  heredi- 
tary talent  for  the  task  in  which  they  are 
engaged  and  their  product  reflects  the  spirit 
and  aesthetic  flavoring  which  has  made  Spain 
America's  latest  artistic  mecca.  For  Placido, 
a  typical  Benvenuto  Cellini,  father  of  Igna- 
cio, and  one  of  the  five  brothers  who  left  their 
imprint  so  remarkably  on  Spanish  art,  was 
widely  known  as  the  worker  of  Damascene, 
that  process  by  which  iron  and  steel  are  etched 
and  enameled  with  other  metals.  His  father, 
a  celebrated  armourer  and  once  the  director 
of  the  Armeria  at  Madrid,  was  another  cre- 
ative genius  of  this  interesting  family  of  an- 
cient Iberian  origin  and  a  descendent  of  the 


To  be  seen  among 
tin's  rare  collection  are  the  lustrous 
azulejo  or  Spanish  tile  of  early 
design ;  the  graceful  tinaja,  those 
giant  jars  of  ancient  lineage  used  in 
early  Spain  for  the  storing  of  wine, 
olive  oil  or  grain ;  the  colorful 
vases  of  ornamental  aspect  and  the 
many  other  rare  examples  of  fine 
design   and   excellent  workmanship. 

Despite   the  changes 
which    time   and   its    latter 
day    use    have   wrought    in 
the  old  church  of  San  Juan, 
the  ecclesiastical   atmos- 
phere still   lingers,  and  al- 
though the  inspiring  ritual, 
the  rich  altar  hangings,  the 
mediaeval     vestments,     and 
the  spicy   incense   are   now 
relegated  to  the  past,  their 
mysterious    influence   re- 
mains.    The  nave,  once  the 
scene  of  devout  assemblages,  has  now 
become  the  centre  of  the  pottery  in- 
dustry.     The   three   apses  where   on 
occasion     august     bishops    were     en- 
throned, are  now  chambers  in  which 
the    craftsmens'    work    is    displayed. 
The  high  altar  is  now  dedicated  with 
due  reverence  to  modeling,  while  the 
sacristy    fills    an    equally    utilitarian 
need    in    the    regime    of    the    pottery 
whose    fame    has    spread    throughout 
Europe. 

A  stairway  of  stone  and  stucco 
rises  from  the  nave  to  give  access 
to   the   upper  portion  of  the  ancient 

structure 

where    the 


Panels  and  glazed  and  painted  tiles  and  jars,  a  collection  of  the  work  of  the 

Zuloagas 

amazing  variety  of  Spanish  pottery  is  most 
enlivening  and  incidentally  it,  to  my  mind,  is 
a  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  a  more 
extensive  use  of  color  in  the  American  home 
today,  which  is  still  laboring  under  the  de- 
pressing weight  of  Victorian  tradition.  Color 
is  an  aesthetic  stimulant  and  its  wide  em- 
ployment both  in  domestic  architecture  as  well 
as  in  decorative  ornament,  will  serve  to  intro- 
duce fresh  element  of  vitality  into  the  home 


familv     have   An  old  Spanish  cupboard  and  mirror  frame,  an  article  of  furni- 
their  quarters, 


Jars  and  vases,  painted  and  glazed,  in  this  picturesque  Segovian  studio 


living  and  working  in 
the  same  artistic  en- 
vironment as  sur- 
rounded their  forbears 
and  the  race  from 
which  they  sprang.  A 
naive  modern  touch  is 
introduced  by  the  very 
material  use  to  which 
the  ancient  tomb  of  a 
Spanish  princess  in  the 
body  of  the  church  is 
put — nothing  less  than 
a  comfortable  and  con- 
venient garage  for  a 
Ford  car. 

A  rich  decorative 
note  struck  by  the 
assemblage  of  such   an 


ture  in  the  Zuloaga  studios 

surroundings  that  will  be  bound  to  prove 
immensely  beneficial. 

The  colorful  tile  for  the  inner  walls  of 
houses,  for  the  lining  of  the  wall  closets  so 
distinguishing  and  inspiring  a  feature  of  the 
Spanish  home,  the  tiled  compositions  for  the 
treatment  of  chimney  breasts  and  altar 
fronts,  together  with  the  innumerable  small 
objects  of  decorative  use  such  as  lend  tone  and 
color  to  the  environment,  whether  domestic 
or  ecclesiastical,  are  but  a  small  part  of  the 
remarkable  product  of  the  pottery,  now  being 
produced  by  the  younger  generation  of 
Zuloagas  after  the  methods  practiced  by  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

All  the  work  is  based  on  early  Spanish 
precedents  and  is  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  ceramists.  The  colors  are 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 

Interiors  from  Some  of  Florida's  Most  Sumptuous  Spanish  Houses  with  Fittings  and 

Furnishings  in  Harmony 

Addison   Misner,  Architect  of  the  Houses  Show*  All  photographs  by  F.    E.   Geisler,  New    York. 
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Spanish  dining  room  in  the  Florida  home  of  Mr.   W.  G.   Warden.     The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  of  particular  beauty  in  color  and  design 

and  the  tiles  were  especially  designed  for  the  interior  by  the  architect 
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Spanish  Rugs  of 

History  and 

Romance 


Spanish  "carpel"  of  the  early  seventeenth  century. 

Courtesy    of   the    Hon.   Alexander   Moore,    United 

States  Ambassador  to  Spain 

SPANISH  history  centers  never  more 
gloriously  than  in  the  rugs  of  the  Ibe- 
rian Peninsula,  for  into  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  those  rich  textiles  is  woven 
the  symbolism  of  many  dynasties  and  the  char- 
acteristics of  many  peoples  to  lend  them  a 
peculiar  and  subtle  charm.  By  them  we  are 
brought  into  the  very  atmosphere  in  which 
lived  the  great  nations  of  the  past.  Some  may 
well  have  lain  under  the  feet  of  the  Mogul 
Monarch  when  he  determined  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Persia  or  were  included  in  the  accou- 
trement of  the  war- 
like H  i  1  a  g  u  K  a  h  n 
when  Bagdad  came 
under  the  rule  of  the 
Mongols. 

Other  rare  old 
Spanish  rugs  recall 
the  golden  age  of  the 
Saraceni,  those  famed 
people  of  the  desert 
who  were  first  to  ad- 
vance when  the  sword 
of  Islam  was  drawn 
and  C  h  a  1  d  e  a  a  n  d 
Babylon,  Palestine 
and  Mesopotamia, 
Egy p t  and  Persia 
were  brought  under 
their  sway  as  well 
also  as  the  Moors  of 
Africa  who  settled  in 
Spain,  shook  oft  the 
yoke  of  the  Kali  fate 
and  bequeathed  to 
their  sons,  the  Span- 
ish Moors,  the  price- 
less  Legacy  of  rug 
wea\  Ing. 

One  may  even  pic- 
ture a  band  of 
Moorish  weavers  at 
work  on  their  looms 
with  the  Christian 
knights  such  as  Ber- 
nardo del  Caprio, 
with  whom  they  were 
often  allied,  while  the 
banner  of  the  Prophet 
still  floated  over  Gra- 
nada.     Still    other 


Many  of  These  "Carpets"  Are  Now 

Owned  in  This  Country  and  Are 

I  allied  as  Famous  Paintings 

\\  ould  Be 

By  OHAN  S.  BERBERYAN 

suave  and  colorful  specimens  speak  of  the 
fortress  homes  and  churches  of  Ar- 
menia and  of  the  encampments  of  no- 
madic tribes  who  have  been  weavers  since 
the  dawn  of  history  ;  or  of  the  opposite 
extreme,  the  soft  ease  and  wealth  of  the 
princely   palaces   of   Shah  Abbas. 

The  sanctity  of  celibate  monks  and 
cloistered  nuns  has  lent  them  a  refining 
influence  and  the  magic  spell  of  the  in- 
spired theme  runs  like  a  golden  thread 
down  the  ages  to  the  prosaic  present  for 
in  convent  and  nunnery  throughout 
Spain  the  rugs  are  still  being  woven 
after  the  same  primitive  methods  by 
members  of  the  same  ancient  religious 
orders. 

It   was   the    Moors,   under  whose   re- 
gime rug  weaving  reached  such  heights 
of   perfection,   who  made   Spain   one  of 
the  most  renowned  rug  weaving  centers  of  the 
world    and    Alcaraz,    Murcia,    Granada    and 
Cuenca    are    still    names    to    conjure    with. 
Alcaraz,  the  site  of  the   most   famous   carpet 
manufactory  of   Spain,   is   supposed   to   be  of 
Moorish   origin   and   the   tradition   still  exists 
that  Moorish  slaves  at  a  later  date  carried  the 
work  on  under  Christian  rule. 

With  the  capture  of  Granada,  however,  the 
last  vestige  of  Moorish  dominion  in  the  penin- 


Photograph  by  F.  E.  Gcis'.cr,  Nno  York 

This  ancient  Spanish   rose   "carpet"  teas   imported  especially  for  the  drawing  -  room   in  the  Palm   Beach 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Cosden,  the  house  for  uhich   the  famous  Sert  did  the  murals.     Addison 

Mizner,  Architect 


A   "shield  carpet,"  Spanish,  early  seventeenth   century. 
Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Chauncey  McCormick  of  Chicago 

sula  was  swept  away  and  coincident  with  the 
fall  of  the  Kalifate,  the  spirit  of  the  Renais- 
sance was  born.  With  such  a  background  of 
romance  and  history,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
connoisseurs  should  be  attracted  by  the  subtle 
fascination  of  Spanish  rugs  or  that  the  earnest 
endeavor  of  experts  should  be  solicited  to  sup- 
ply rare  examples  for  private  collections  of 
which  there  are  many  notable  ones  in  this 
country,    some    rivalling    museum    groups. 

The  largest  assem- 
blage of  old  Spanish 
rugs  in  America  is 
in  the  Deering  fam- 
ily, who  also  possesses 
some  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  Hispano- 
Moresque  carpets  in 
existence.  The  His- 
pano-Moresque  influ- 
ence in  Spanish  rugs 
dates  to  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century, 
but  of  the  existing 
examples  few  are  of 
an  earlier  period  than 
the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

Included  in  the 
Deering  collection  are 
rare  specimens  of  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, among  them  a 
wonderful  series  of 
Spanish  carpets  with 
the  three  examples 
which  originally  came 
from  the  Convent  of 
Santa  Clara  in  Valen- 
cia, founded  by  a 
member  of  the  family 
of  Henriquez,  Lord 
of  Medina  de  Tio- 
seca,  Admiral  of  Cas- 
tile, whose  family 
arms  are  woven  into 
the  background.  All 
of  them  have  in  com- 
mon the  Kufic  inscrip- 
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Cuenca 


tion  La  illah  ill  Allah,  There  is  no  God  but  God,  running 
through  the  border. 

It  is  but  comparatively  recently  that  they  left  the  convent, 
and  as  historical  documents  of  the  ancient  weaving  craft  of 
•he  Moors  are  without  a  parallel.  They  have  added  vastly 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Saracenic  art  in  Europe  and  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  every  connoisseur  who  has  seen 
them.  By  their  aid  we  can  picture  the  beauty  of  many 
Spanish  carpets  enumerated  in  the  descriptive  inventory  of 
Martin  the  Elder  of  Aragon  in  1410  as  well  also  as  the 
\lcaraz  carpets  found  among  the  effects  of  Charles  V 
in  1558. 

Quite  naturally,  the  great  museums  of  the  world  contain 
the  choicest  specimens  of  Spanish  rugs  and  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  leads  all  other  institutions  in  rare  exam- 
ples. The  Chicago  Art  Institute  ranks  second.  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  New  York  has  also  one  of  the  notable 
Hispano- Moresque  carpets  in  the  Williams'  collection.  The 
Hispanic  Museum  of  New  York  owns  a  small  but  very 
choice  collection  which  covers  practically  every  field  of  carpet 
weaving  in  Spain. 

Until  the  recent  arrival  in  this  country  of  a  Spanish  carpet 
of  immense  proportions,  Mrs.  Joshua  Cosden  and  Mrs. 
Templeton  Crocker  shared  honors  in  possessing  the  largest 
and  tint-st  examples  of  Spanish  carpets  privately  owned  in 
this  country.  Mrs.  Cosden's  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  ex- 
quisite in  coloring  with  the  background  done  in  chain  stitch 
with  embossed  design  giving  it  the  appearance  of  jardiniere 
velvet. 

Very  similar  to  Mrs.  C rocker's  carpet  is  one  owned  by 
Alfred   Du    Pont,  suggestive  of  an   all-over   Ispahan  of  the 

variety,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  distinctive  in  character. 
It  is  woven  with  a  very  short  knap  in  the  most  indescribably  mellow 
tones  of  green  and  gold. 

Mrs.  John  Magee,  of  Palm  Beach,  has  the  largest  variety  of  Cuenca 
carpets  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Brady  owns  a  very  rare  pair  of  gray  and 
black  Spanish  carpets.  William  Randolph  Hearst  has  been  adding 
,  to  his  fine  collection  of  Spanish  rugs,  which  includes  some  of  the  finest 
and  largest  specimens  in 
the  country. 

The  Wreath  carpet  of 
Benjamin  Wood,  of  New 
York,  formerly  owned 
by  the  late  John  Singer 
Sargent,  which,  until 
recently,  reposed  in  his 
London  studio,  is  a  verj 
exquisite  example  of  the 
Renaissance  type.  The 
design  is  marked  by  a 
wreath,  a  decorative  de- 
tail common  to  the  art  of 
old  Rome,  which  made  its 
appearance  during  the 
transition  period,  but  in 
place  of  its  being  upheld 
by  angels,  as  in  the  old 
Coptic  tapestries  and  mo- 
saics of  Ravenna,  winged 
figures  of  boys  now  re- 
place them. 

Alexander  Moore, 
American  Ambassador  to 
Spain,  owns  one  of  the 
rarest  of  old  Spanish  rugs. 
which  was  formerly  in 
the  Convent  of  Penitence 
at  Toledo  and  bears  the 
inscriptions,  Nuestra  Se- 
nora  Ela  Asumeion  and 
Dela  Senora  Santa  Ana. 
A  striking  example  of  an 
armorial  Spanish  carpet  of 
the  early  seventeenth  cen- 
tury is  included  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mrs.  Chauncey 
McCormick.  It  shows  a 
field  of  pure  Spanish  de- 
sign without  a  hint  of  Re- 
naissance influence.  It 
shows  the  simple  geomet- 
rical pattern  of  octagonal 
stars  and  double  crosses 
with  stepped  diamond  and 


'carpet,"  Spanish  about  1600.     Owned  by  Mrs.  Anthony  J.  D.  Biddle,  Jr.,  a 
fine  decorative  note  in  her  Palm  Beach  home 

spike  ornaments  between.  In  the  octagonal  stars  are  beautiful  salmon 
red  and  yellow  rosettes  on  a  blue  ground.  On  the  field  is  placed  a 
black  rectangle  with  palmettes  in  the  lower  angle,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Armas  Delosauras.  Archer  Huntington  owns  many  rare  Spanish 
rugs  and  Harold  Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  Henry  Rea,  and  Mrs.  Drexel 
Biddle  are  all  enthusiastic  collectors.  Mrs.  Clarence  Woolley,  of  New 
York,  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  fine  Alcarez  rug  of  huge  dimen- 
sions. This  carpet,  until 
recently,  belonged  to  the 
Marquis  Plandiura,  a 
well-known  Spanish  col- 
lector, of  Barcelona.  It 
has  a  rich  gold  background 
with  an  ogee  pattern  and 
a  Renaissance  border,  the 
design  tied  in  the  corners 
with  crown- shaped  de- 
vices. H.  C.  Hunt,  of 
Pebble  Beach,  and  George 
Washington  Smith,  of 
Santa  Barbara,  architect, 
are  among  a  large  number 
of  other  Americans  who 
have  succumbed  to  the 
lure  of  the  Spanish  rug. 

Spain  is  carrying  on  its 
rug  industry  as  in  medi- 
aeval days  and  under  the 
personal  patronage  of  His 
Majesty,  King  Alfonso  of 
Spain,  the  Royal  Manu- 
factory at  Madrid  is  pro- 
ducing modern  examples 
which  bear  a  happy  com- 
parison to  those  woven 
during  the  golden  age 
when  the  country  held  the 
position  of  an  important 
rug  weaving  center  of  those 
days.  The  rare  beauty 
of  the  priceless  fabrics  of 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries 
is  held  constantly  before 
the  eyes  of  the  modern 
weavers  and  upon  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Royal  Looms 
I  saw  a  large  variety  of 
sixteenth-century  Ispa- 
hans,  Indo  Ispahans  and 
Damascus  carpets,  worth 
a  king's  ransom,  as  models 
of   modern   Spanish    rugs. 


A  corner  of  Benjamin  Wood's  "one  man  house,"  William  Lawrence  Bottomley,  Architect,  show- 
ing an  old  Spanish  wreath  rug,  formerly  in  the  London  studio  of  the  late  John  Singer  Sargent 
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A  new  type  of  bungalow  with  extended  floor  space.     House  No.  1 
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Illustrated  with  a  Group  of  Luxurious,  Economical  and  Very  Practical  Houses 

Under  the  Direction  of  GEORGE  E.  FOWLER 


Front    entrance 


to   the   house   which   is   on   tin 
side  wall 


IN  this  issue  of  Arts  &  Decoration  we 
are    beginning    a    department   which    we 
think,  after  mature  consideration,  will  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  our  readers.    We 
intend  to  take  up  very  thoroughly  and  com- 


prehensively the  building  of  the  medium-sized 
and  small  house.  In  every  issue  we  will  show 
a  certain  number  of  houses  which  we  believe 
meet  a  very  far-reaching  need  in  this  coun- 
try. These  houses  will  be  presented  with 
their  floor  plans  and  front  and  side  eleva- 
tions, also  frequently  with  interestingly  drawn 
pen-and-ink   details. 

There  is  a  demand  today  for  considerably 
over  ten  million  small  houses  in  this  country 
— over  two  million  were  built  last  year.  This 
does  not  include  the  magnificent  houses  that 
are  being  designed  by  important  architects 
and  executed  by  trained  builders  from  one  end 
of   this   country  to   the   other. 

The  fact  that  we  are  going  to  present 
medium-sized  domestic  architecture  in  this 
department  regularly  does  not  mean  for  a 
minute  that  we  are  not  just  as  interested,  and 
increasingly  so,  in  the  really  splendid  homes 
that  are  being  developed  by  men  I  consider 
the  best  domestic  architects  today.  Every 
month  we  shall  show  two  or  three  of  the  most 
beautiful  residences  of  this  country,  with  their 
fine  architectural  details  and  artistically  and 
harmoniously  arranged  interiors.  We  feel 
that  everyone  is  interested  in  the  splendid 
house. 

But  there  are  a  great  many  of  us  who,  in 
spite  of  our  interest,  cannot  live  in  these  great 
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First  and  second  floor  plans  of  House 
No.l 


Picturesque    entrance    through   the   stucco 
into  the  garden 


homes,  and  we  want  our  homes,  although  they 
may  be  small,  and  necessarily  cost  a  great  deal 
less,  just  as  luxuriously  comfortable,  as  color- 
ful and  inviting  as  the  million  dollar  residence. 
And  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  medium- 
sized  and  small  house  if  de- 
signed by  a  good  architect 
and  built  by  an  intelligent, 
capable  builder,  can  practi- 
cally encompass  all  the  nec- 
essary luxuries.  And  this 
includes,  of  course,  the  best 
plumbing,  the  most  inter- 
esting and  most  perma- 
nent  lighting   structure   and 

//  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the 
six    houses   shown    in    this    depart- 
ment you  can  secure  at  once  blue 
prints   of  complete   working  draw- 
ings ready  to  put  in  the  hands  of 
a  builder  for  a  most  nominal  sum.     We  do 
tint  hesitate  to  recommend  the  use  of  these 
plans    as    they   have    been    designed    by   a 
practical  architect  and  okeyed  by  practical 
contractors    and    builders.      Specifications 
for     building     materials     tvill     of     course 
accompany  the  blue  prints 
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l   modern  cottage  ahowing  Tudor  influence.     House  No.  2 


fixtures,  a  heating  plant  that  makes  every 
corner  of  the  house  of  even  temperature  and 
needs  but  little  care  in  the  management,  a 
practical  and  sanitary  cellar,  which  provides 
for  heating,  lighting,  storing  and  laundry  ar- 
rangement. In  other  words,  if  most  of  us 
were  to  sav  just  what  made  a  home  essential 
to  us,  the  qualifications  expressed  would  about 
describe  the  type 
of  houses  we  are 
going  to  show  in 
this  department. 

In  the  matter 
of  space,  certain 
things  will  be 
paramount. 
There  must  al- 
ways be  a  good- 
sized  living-room. 
There  must  al- 
ways be,  even  in 
a  one-floor  house, 
a  hall  that  shuts 
away  the  kitchen 
and  the  bedrooms 
from  each  other 
and  from  the  rest 
of  the  house.  For 
the  romance  and 
happiness  of  the 
house  there  must 
be  an  open  fire, 
no  matter  how 

fine  the  heating  plant.  The  open  fire  is  for 
cool  spring  evenings  and  cold  October  morn- 
ings— also  it  is  for  comfort  and  coziness  and 
to  help  make  memories. 

More   or    less    in    the    modern    house   there 


Rear  elevation  of  House  No.  2 


must  be  color.  Happily,  color  is  not  expen- 
sive. Color  is  a  question  of  taste  and  experi- 
ence and  most  women  by  the  time  they  are 
ready  to  co-operate  in  the  making  of  a  home 
have  had  experience  about  home  furnishings, 
and  most  American  women  seem  to  have  a 
tair  amount  of  good  taste  to  begin  with.  So 
much  for  the  purpose  of  the  houses  we  intend 
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First  and  second  floor  plans  of  House  No.  2 

to  show  from  month  to  month.  Sometimes 
there  will  be  medium-sized  houses  large 
enough  for  a  man  with  a  family  who  must 
have  competent  servants.  Frequently,  there 
will  be  a  garage  built  in  with  the  house ; 
then,  again,  there  will  be  the  smaller 
house  on  one  floor  with  very  prac- 
tical arrangements  at  the  service  end 
of  the  house,  and,  again,  occasionally 
there  will  be  the  summer  camp  which 
seems  to  be  of  equal  interest  these  days 
to  rich  and  poor.  Everybody  who  can 
afford  any  sort  of  a  vacation  and  who 
really  loves  out-of-doors  wants  a 
camp,  in  the  mountains  or  at  the 
sea-shore  and  we  shall  furnish,  from 
time  to  time,  some  very  interesting 
designs  of  both  very  simple  and  rather 
luxurious  camps.  By  luxurious  we 
mean  open  fires,  baths,  closet  space, 
and  a  practical  kitchen. 
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A   NEW  TYPE  OF  BUNGA- 
LOW,   WITH     EXTENDED 
FLOOR  SPACE 

The  first  house  we  are 
showing    today,    number 
one  of   a  series,   is  only 
medium-sized,  yet  if  you 
will  study  into  the  plan 
you     will     find     an     ar- 
rangement of  space  and 
amount     of     space     that 
will    make    you     realize 
how   comfortable   and 
commodious  this  home 
is  in  all  its  detail.  When 
this  house  was  designed, 
it    was    especially    de- 
sired  that   a   living   and 
dining-room  should  look 
out  into  the  garden.     If 
the    house,    however, 
should    be   built   on   the 
outskirts    of    a    city    or 
small  town,  the  chances 
are    that    the    garden 
would  be  at  the  back  of 
the    house.      Therefore, 
the  main  living-room  has 
large    windows    facing 
the  garden  and  a  direct 
entrance  to  it.  The  main 
living-room   is   somewhat    of   a   wing.      This 
gives  it  light  and  free  direction.     Two  doors 
lead  into  the  dining-room  and  from  the  dining- 
room  you  step  directly  into  the  garden. 

Another  feature  of  this  house  is  the  divi- 
sion of  the  hall.  In  order  to  give  the  greatest 
variety  of  practical  and  beautiful  suggestions 
for    home-making,    we    have    introduced    the 

hall  in  such  a  way 
that  it  not  only 
leads  directly  to 
the  living-room, 
but,  through  its 
group  of  win- 
dows, permits  di- 
rect light  to  flood 
the  dining-room. 
Large  glass  doors 
or  portieres  could 
be  hung  between 
the  hall  and  din- 
ing-room, thus 
the  dining-room 
would  get  light 
through  the  front 
windows.  The 
position  of  this 
hall  also  forms  a 
normal  passage- 
way into  the 
kitchen  and  into 
the  main  body  of 
the  house,  where 
the  bedrooms  and  bath  have  been  placed.  This 
arrangement  gives  three  distinct  suites,  namely, 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
Side  elevation  of  House  No.  2 
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House  No.  3.  Cali- 
f  o  r  n  I  a  type  of 
house.  Although  a 
one  story  building 
it  has  a  spacious 
air  chamber  over- 
head and  ample 
living  room  for  two 
people.  A  catalogue 
of  fifty  ■  six  houses 
containing  outline 
droning  and  de- 
scription of  this 
house  can  be  had 
on  application 
Top 


House  No.  5.  Delightfully 
arranged  two  story  bunga- 
low. The  upper  floor  of 
this  house  is  extremely 
well  arranged,  a  little 
hallway  separating  the 
two  bedrooms  from  the 
sewing  room,  bath  and 
linen  closet.  A  catalogue 
°f  fifty-six  houses  contain- 
ing outline  drawing  and 
description  of  this  house 
can  be  had  on  application 
— Below 


House  No.  4.  A 
house  especially 
designed  for 
mother  and 
daughter  to  live  in, 
so  that  practically 
the  bedrooms  and 
all  the  c  o  n  v  e  • 
niences  are  dupli- 
cated. The  rooms 
on  the  second  floor 
could  be  used  for 
guest  or  maid's 
room.  A  catalogue 
of  fifty  ■  six  houses 
containing  outline 
drawing  and  de- 
scription of  this 
house  can  be  had 
on  application  — 
Center 


House  No.  6.  A  little 
house  so  planned  that  a 
library  could  be  arranged 
on  the  first  floor,  or  per- 
haps a  music  room,  or  a 
bedroom  if  there  is  an 
invalid  in  the  house.  A 
catalogue  of  fifty -six 
houses  containing  outline 
drawing  and  description 
of  this  house  can  be  had 
on  application — Below 


(Continued  on  page  84) 
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IT  glows  with  the  beauty  of  flower-bor- 
dered paths,  this  chintz  with  its  clus- 
tered roses,  dahlias  and  verbenas.  And  it 
has  the  warm  gay  tints  and  mellow  tones 
so  admired  in  the  chintz  of  other  days. 

Those  "chints"  of  other  days!  They  had 
a  fascination  and  a  charm  which  carried 
them  into  widespread  favor. 

Early  in  the  1600's  the  East  India  Com- 
panies began  importing  "chints"  into  Eur- 
ope, and  thev  met  with  unusual  success. 
In  England  the  Oueen  herself  had  a  bed 
hung  with  "chints  from  Masslapatan  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,"  and  there  were 
instances  where  all  the  draperies  and  cover- 
ings of  a  room  were  of  chintz  and  the 
walls  done  in  the  same  design! 

Royal  residences  at  Saint  Cloud, 
Versailles  anil  Montreuil  all  had  their 
chintz  hangings.  In  fine,  everyone  had 
at  least  one  chintz  room,  and  every 
fashionable  wardrobe  a  chintz  frock  or 
waistcoat. 

Small  wonder  that  they  should  at- 
tain such  popularity,  with  their  bright 
clear  colors  and  fascinating  themes! 

TODAY,  chintzes  are  welcomed 
with  the  same  enthusiasm.  Cal- 
endered, glazed,  and  semi-glazed,  Schu- 
macher chintzes  reproduce  the  beauty 
ot  those  earlier  prints  in  all  their 
wealth  of  design:  fanciful  oriental  pat- 
terns; brilliant  "  Toiles  de  Jouy"  of  his- 
toric interest;  and  the  floral  serpentine 
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and  urn  motifs  so  favored  in  the  Georgian 
period.  There  are  in  this  collection  prints 
to  add  to  the  color  and  charm  of  any  decor- 
ative scheme. 

The  semi-glazed  chintz  shown  here  is 
only  one  of  the  many  attractive  Schu- 
macher prints  that  may  be  seen  by  arrange- 
ment with  your  own  upholsterer,  decorator, 
or  the  decorating  service  of  your  depart- 
ment store.  And  they  will  also  gladly  at- 
tend to  their  purchase. 

"Your  Home  and  the 

Interior  Decorator" 

The  advice  and  experience  of  expert 
decorating  services  are  at  your  disposal, 
in  the  furnishing  of  your  home — for 
just  what  it  would  cost  you  to  purchase 
materials  for  yourself!  Through  a  dec- 
orating service,  moreover,  you  can  ob- 
tain furniture  and  accessories,  uphol- 
stery and  draperies  you  could  not 
otherwise  find. 

How  the  decorator  will  help  in  solving 
your  furnishing  problems  is  explained  in 
a  booklet  which  we  have  just  prepared, 
"  Your  Home  and  The  Interior  Decorator." 
You  will  enjoy  this  interesting  discussion 
with  its  beautiful  illustrations  in  color. 

This  booklet  will  be  sent  without  charge 
upon  request.  Write  to  F.  Schumacher  & 
Co.,  Dept.  B-i ,  6o  West  40th  Street,  New 
York,  Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Dis- 
tributors to  the  trade  only,  of  Decorative 
Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices  also 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Paris. 
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This  Semi-Qlazed  Chintz  with  its  smooth, 
dust-resisting  surface  is  offered  in  various 
color  combinations  on  a  ground  of  mauve, 
saumon,  mastic  and  blue.  ^,*^-> 

For  effects  that  can  be  achieved  only  with  a  >; 
sheer  material,   this   same  design   has   been  *k 
made  up  in  a  voile,  delicate,  softly  colored  and 
charming.     The   voile  comes   in  gold,  jade, 
grey,  henna,  mauve  and  blue. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Chair  seat  all  in   gros  point  designed  and 
worked  by  Mrs.  Charles  Piatt,  3rd 


work    may    be    done   altogether    in 
wool   or   altogether    in   silk,    or    it 
may   be  done   partly   in   wool   and 
partly   in   silk.      The   latter   com- 
bination   is    particularly    pleasing. 
With    the    foregoing    channels    of 
variation    open    to   the   worker,    it 
can    easily     be    seen    how     much 
field     there     is     for     diversity     of 
results    even    though    the    pattern 
be    previously    determined    by    the 
designer.      For    example,    let    us 
take    the    large    framed    chimney 
piece    designed    by    Mrs.    Charles 
Piatt,    3rd,    and   worked   by   Mrs. 
Hermann  Krumbhaar.     As  it  hap- 
pens,     this     particular     piece     of 
needlepoint  is  worked  with  a  tan 
Dackground,     the    vase    being    in 
ue   and   yellow,   the  stems   dark 
reen    and    the    leaves    in    lighter 
jreen   shaded,  while   the  bird  and 
owers   are   in   a   diversity   of   gay 
olors.     The  whole   piece   is   exe- 
uted  in  gros  point  stitch.     Let  us 
uppose,   however,    that  a   ground 
)f   Nattier  blue   had   been   chosen 
nstead,    or    perhaps    a    ground    of 


In  the  designs   illustrated  the   work  is  car- 
ried out  partly  in   silk  and  partly  in   wool 


Cushion  cover,  flower  design,  created  and 

worked  in  gros  point  by  Mrs.  Charles  Piatt, 

3rd 


Chair  seat  designed  by  Mrs.  Charles  Piatt, 
3rd,  and  worked  in  gros  point  by  Mrs. 
Newbold  Taylor 


canary  yellow.  In  either  case  a 
change  in  the  coloring  of  the  pat- 
tern, to  some  extent  at  least, 
would  have  been  necessary.  Let 
us  suppose,  also,  that  the  ground 
had  been  worked  in  gros  point  and 
pattern  either  wholly  or  partially 
in  petit  point.  We  can  see  at 
once  how  much  scope  there  is  for 
diversity  of  interpretation,  even 
when  following  closely  a  prede- 
termined pattern.  We  can  see, 
too,  just  from  the  possible  ways 
of  working  this  one  piece,  how  dif- 
ferent would  be  the  final  effect 
produced  by  each  change  in  the 
course  of  procedure. 

In  the  chair  seat  designed  and 
worked  by  Mrs.  Charles  Piatt,  a 
number  of  whose  other  designs  are 
here  illustrated,  the  needlepoint  is 
carried  out  partly  in  wool  and 
partly  in  silk,  as  well  as  partly  in 
gros  point  and  partly  in  petit 
point.  Most  of  the  seat  is  in  wool 
and  most  of  it  is  worked  in  gros 
point,  but  the  faces  of  the  pansies 
(Continued  on  page  Q2) 
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Footstool  cover  designed  front   an   old  Spanish   motif   by  Mrs.   Charles 
Piatt,  3rd,  and  worked  by  Mrs.  Harvey  Childs,  Jr. 


Chair  seat,  designed  and  worked  by  Mrs.  Charles  Piatt,  3rd,  in  a  combina- 
tion of  gros  point  and  petit  point 
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ESTABLISHED     1846 


PARK  AVENUE  AT  57HJ  STREET 


^production? 

THE  beautiful  tone  and  graining  of  Walnut,  so  high 
in  favour  to-day,  is  exhibited  in  many  fine  pieces  at 
the  Hayden  Galleries — authentic  specimens  of  Queen 
Anne,  William  and  Mary  and  other  periods,  and  Hayden 
Reproductions.  In  the  Hayden  copies,  rare  old  woods 
are  used  to  give  the  tone  of  age. 


'-Brocades,  ^Damasks  and  'Velvets 
reproduced  from  Old  'Documents 


■  ■  i 
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A  Hayden  Reproduction  of  a  sideboard  in 
walnut,  of  the  William  and  Mary  period. 


Show -rooms  also  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
320  N.  Goodman  Street 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


A  Master  Sculptor  in  Precious  Metals 


Gustav  Manz.  Disciple  of  Cellini,  Whose  Methods  Are  Those  of 
the  Florentine  Craftsmen  of  Mediaeval  Days 


Photographs  by  courtesy  of  Black,   Starr  &   Frost 


Bruin,  one  of  Guz- 
tnr  Manz's  bronze 
masterpieces,  mod- 
eled with  typical 
sculptural  fidelity 


REMINISCENT  of  the  days  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini  and  those  master 
craftsmen  of  the  16th  century  when 
goldsmithy  was  numbered  among  the 
najor  arts  and  jeweled  ornament  was  worthy 
:o  be  classed  with  the  product  of  sculptural 
ind  pictorial  schools,  is  the  work  of  Gustav 
Manz,  of  New  York,  modeler  in  precious 
netals  and  creator  of  unique  jewelry  design. 
Lalique,  in  recent  years,  broke  away  from 
the  stupefying  decadence  that  pressed  on  the 
heels  of  the  Renaissance  and  startled  the 
ivorld  by  his  genius.  Today,  Mr.  Manz  is 
exercising  his  gift  along  decidedly  different 
but  equally  classic  lines  and  treats  his  work, 
like  the  Florentines  of  old,  as  a  plastic  art. 
His  attitude  toward  it  is  that  of  the  sculptor 
with  his  clay,  for  he  first  develops  the  design 
in  wax  and  when  cast  into  platinum  or 
gold,  chisels  it  to  the  likeness  of  the 
model. 

And,  whether  it  be  an  article  of 
personal  adornment,  an  ecclesiastical 
accessory  for  the  altar  or  some  intimate 
appointment  for  the  boudoir,  the  work 
is  marked  by  a  charming  spontaneity  of 
conception  and  an  intimate  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  classic  art. 

Not  only  does  Mr.  Manz  employ  the 
art  symbolism  of  the  Far  East,  of  Persia 
and    Egypt,    but    he    frequently    infuses    the 
Gothic    element    into    the    composition    with 
ramatic  effect   and   all   his   work   inevitably 
xpresses    the    individuality    of    the    sculptor 
ther  than  merely  the  skilful  artisan. 


inatomic  perfection  and  characteristic  expression 

re   united   in   this    unique    miniature   pachyderm, 

used  as  hat  pin  or  corsage  ornament 

Mr.  Manz  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
umbered  among  the  ranks  of  sculptors  in 
larble  and  bronze  had  not  his  apprenticeship 
a  local  goldsmith  in  the  little  town  of 
laden,  Germany,  where  he  was  born,  deflected 
is  talent  into  other  channels  and  today  gold 
id  platinum  for  the  most  part  serve  as 
lediums  for  his  art  expression. 

While  Mr.  Manz's  work  is  widely  known 
irough  art  circles,  his  name  to  the  world  at 
rge  holds  little  or  no  significance,  for  his 
iodesty  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  his  talent  and 
satisfy  his  own  aesthetic  aspirations  is  of 
finitely  greater  importance  in  his  eyes,  than 


A  uealtli  of  patriotic  symbolism  is  contained  in  the 
bronze  model  depicting  the  American  eagle  brood- 
ing above  the  likeness  of  General  John  M.  Pershing 

to  be  heralded  as  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
famous  goldsmiths  of  mediaeval  days. 

His    devotion    to    the    work    of    the    great 


Corsage  pin  or  hat  ornament,  cut  from  a  solid  block 

of  platinum,  modeled  with  sculptural  fidelity,  then 

encrusted  with  diamonds 

master  craftsmen  of  that  age  led  him  early 
to  visit  Italy  to  study  examples  of  Cellini  and 
Michael  Angelo.  Then,  in  order  to  more 
perfectly  combine  the  rich  materials  at  his 
command  he  went  to  Africa  and  the  famous 
gold  and  diamond  mines  and  even  penetrated 
the  jungle  for  sketches  and  models  of  the  wild 
denizens  of  the  forest  as  motifs  for  the  animal 
rings,  brooches  and  pendants  which,  under 
his  magic  touch,  have  attained  a  wide 
popularity. 


Note  the  exquisite 
modeling  of  this 
piece,  developed  by 
Mr.  Manz  with  the 
meticulous  atten- 
tion to  detail,  in 
which  he  excels 
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While  in  Egypt,  Mr.  Manz  spent  consider- 
able time  in  the  Cairo  Museum  and  in  the 
historical  Nile  River  Valley,  absorbing  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Far  East  which  he  has  since 
woven  into  his  intricate  and  colorful  designs. 
Much  of  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Manz's  jewelry 
and  ornamental  work  lies  in  his  psychological 
appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  gems  and 
precious  stones  which  he  weaves  with  subtle 
harmony  into  such  delicate  and  lovely  forms. 
This  element  is  strikingly  expressed,  for 
example,  in  an  exquisite  jewel  box  of  silver, 
encrusted  with  baroque  pearls  and  edged  with 
minute  sea  shells,  sea  weed  and  other  marine 
motifs,  while  amid  the  semblance  of  dancing 
waves  rises  a  mermaid  holding  in  her  hand  a 
cluster  of  richly  colored  pearls. 

The  stone  inevitably  suggests  the  set- 
ting   and     an     extraordinarily     colorful 
specimen  of  amethyst  immediately  brings 
to  the  designer's  mind  the  fruit  of  the 
vine    and    this    charming    symbolism    is 
cunningly     wrought     into     the     golden 
setting.       Mr.     Manz's     fondness     for 
animal  life  is  responsible  for  some  of  his 
most  delightful  designs  in  which  a  smart 
sealyham,  a  wire  haired  or  Irish  terrier 
a   pinscher  or  a  pheasant,   peacock  and 
the     like     are     developed     into     unique     hat 
ornaments,    corsage   pins    or   brooches.      The 
anatomy  is  absolutely  correct  before  the  arti- 
cle is  encrusted  in  diamonds,  thus  insuring  a 


Mr.  Manz's  sculptoral  methods  serve  to  bring  out 

the  effect  of  life-like  similitude  to   his   models   of 

animal   life 


Personal  pets,  modeled  in  platinum  and  encrusted 

with  diamonds,  are  much  in  vogue  for  articles  of 

personal  adornment 

perfect  likeness,  a  case  in  point  being  where 
personal  pets  form  the  subject  of  the  design. 

A  deep  student  of  Egyptian  art  and  his- 
tory, Mr.  Manz  has  been  accorded  unusual 
courtesies  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  has  been  able  to  secure  accurate 
measurements  of  the  delicately  formed  an- 
klets, collarettes  and  finger  rings  of  ancient 
Egypt. 

It  is  the  brilliant  personal  ornaments  in 
which  rare  gems,  colorful  enamel  and  rich 
metals  enter  that  Mr.  Manz's  qualities  as  a 
sculptor  and  his  inherent  feeling  for  the  classic 
in  art   is  most  spontaneously  expressed. 


JANUARY,  1920 


Rare  English  Porcelains  of  unusual  distinction  in  the  Vernay  collection, 
comprising  marked  specimens  of  Dr.  Wall  period   Worcester, 
Flight,  Barr  &  Barr,  and  Chamberlain's  Worcester 


THE    PRESENT    SHOWING 
OF      ENGLISH      PORCE- 
LAINS INCLUDES: 

A  Crown  Derby  Tea  Service  (42  pieces), 
with  landscapes  by  Zachariah  Bowman, 
encircled  with  gold  band  and  enrich- 
ments,   marked    with    "Puce    mark." 

An  unusually  fine  collection  of  Chelsea 
and  Bow  figures,  Square  marked  Wor- 
cester  of   the   Dr.   Wall    period. 

A  small  group  of  Spodes  famous  1166 
scale  pattern. 


A   Pinxton   Dessert   Service. 


\fernav 

OlD  ENGLISH  FURNTTURE.  SILVER  PORCELAIN.  POTTERY  &  GLASSWARE  ^^ 


NEW  YORK,  10  an d  12  East  Forty-Fifth  St. 
LONDON,  W.,  217,  Piccadilly 
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Modern  Chinese  Rugs  Suggest  Spanish  Flavor 

A ew  Phase  of  Rug  Making  in  Pekin,  China,  Sponsored  by  American  Woman  Gives 

Fresh  Impetus  to  Age-Old  Industry 

LUMINOUS  Chinese  rugs,  indescribably  alluring  of  color,  in  which 
Spanish  motifs,  originally  from  the  Orient,  are  again  incorporated  along 
with  the  traditional  symbolism  of  the  race,  are  now  being  made  in  Pelcin, 
China,  by  a  group  of  some  1,200  native  workers  under  the  direction  of 
an   American   college   woman,   Mrs.   Helen   Fette,   of    New   York. 

The  Renaissance  of  Chinese  rugs  is  not  only  furthering  the  interchange  of 
motifs  such  as  the  Persian  arabesque  and  scroll  and  the  trailing  vines  borrowed 
by  the  Persians  from  China  preserving  the  peony  and  poppy  of  the  old  Chu 
Lung  designs  taken  from  lovely  old  brocades  of  a  sort  to  fit  well  into  the 
Spanish  interior,  but  is  also  stimulating  a  fresh  interest  in  the  perpetuation  of 
the  vegetable  dyes  which  have  been  threatened  with  extinction  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  chemical  mordaunts. 

The  impetus  thus  given  the  old-time  industry  of  rug  weaving,  so  widely 
disorganized  in  all  European  rug  producing  countries  during  the  war,  is  already 
being  keenly  felt  and  because  of  its  far-reaching  effect,  Mrs.  Fette's  experience 
in  organizing  the  rug  weavers  of  China  makes  a  piquant  appeal  to  lovers  of 
Chinese  rugs  in  this  country. 

Mrs.  Fette  first  became  enamored  of  the  Chinese  rugs  for  their  naive  anc 
alluring  coloring  during  a  visit  to  the  Orient  some  six  years  ago,  and  having 
specialized  in  chemistry  during  her  college  career  at  Vassar,  she  delved  into  the 
lore  of  their  chromatic  mysteries  and  eventually  made  use  of  her  knowledge 
commercially,  acting  as  a  rug  broker  for  a  small  clientele  of  friends  in  America. 


rSU,1 


Royal  Kossu  shotting  an  unusual  adaptation  of  gold  embroidery 
esign   on  a  claret  ground  in   blue,  yellow  and  green  accentuated 

with  black 


it  the  right) — A   Ming  peony  design  developed  in   two   tones   oj 
janish  yellow,  the  border  hand  brocaded  on  gold  uith  a  field  in 

cut-work 


he  famous  lotus 
yellow  on 


motif  in  pastel  shades  of  cream,  green,  rose  and 
a  soft  pink  field  with  Nile  green  border 


But  the  increasing  difficulty  of  getting  wool  in  the  old  vegetable  dyes  and  of 
uniform  quality  led  her  to  organize  a  business  of  her  own  with  wide  opportunity 
to  experiment  with  the  color  problem  and  to  provide  pleasing  examples  of 
Chinese  rugs,  having  the  modern  note  but  which  would  yet  follow  the  famous 
product  of  history.  To  win  the  confidence  of  experienced  men  to  her  plan  was 
the  embarrassing  obstacle  at  first  encountered,  until  one  day,  quite  by  chance,  she 
came  upon  a  native  rug  weaver  who  was  about  to  abandon  his  calling,  because 
of  an  unappreciative  public. 

Mrs.  Fette  examined  his  wares  and  to  her  delight  found  the  material 
uniform  in  quality  and  gorgeous  in  hue  and  a  partnership  was  arranged  so 
that  today  Li  Meng  Shu  and  his  American  associate  control  an  increasingly 
large  force  of  native  weavers.  Her  wool  is  bought  direct  from  Shansi  in 
North  China  and  her  gamut  of  colors  follows  the  chromatic  scale  of  those 
found  in  the  earlier  rugs  with  a  wide  variety  of  pastel  shades,  including  the 
distinctly  Spanish  yellow,  blue  red,  black  and  green,  as  well  as  the  tawny 
reds,  golden  yellows  and  rich  blues,  so  adaptable  for  use  in  the  Spanish 
interior. 

Mrs.  Alleyn  Archibald,  an  associate  in  this  enterprise,  points  out  the  inter- 
change of  Chinese  and  Spanish  motifs  is  entirely  legitimate  for  the  relationship 
between  these  two  countries,  since  the  time  of  the  Mings,  when  rug  weaving 
was  introduced  into  China,  has  been  reciprocal.  A  distinctive  type  of  Fette  rug 
is  one  showing  the  all-over  medallion  laid  on  a  taupe  ground  with  a  running 
border  depicting  Chinese  scenes. 

All  the  rugs  are  hand  tied  and  the  cutwork  background,  in  which  the  pile 
is  removed  to  leave  a  fascinating  shadowy  design  over  the  surface,  is  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  best  type  and  is  one  of  the  great  contributions  of  China 
to  the  art  of  rug  weaving.     Another  rug  shows  an  all-over  foliated  scroll  with 

(Continued  on  page  Sj) 
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C_^/  clear  and soft—  illumes 
the  skin  that  is  touched  with 
COTY  Face  Powders. ^Jheir 
perfect  auality  gives  ever 
the  same  ~fresh  loveliness 


through  months  and  ye 


> 


of  use,  as  in  the  6eginmng. 
(fftie  COTY  shades  -  nine 
exauisitely  natural  tones-  and 
the  incomparaUe  CO  1  Y 
-fragrances  with  which  these 
powders  are  so  lastingly  scent- 
ed are  designed  to  express  the 
individuality  of  each  woman 


Address  "Dept.  A.&D.-l" 

*THE  (finesse  of  PERFUME  " 
<2?t  new  Sooktet  of  @oty  creations, 
interesting  to  at/  women  —  on  reouest 

COTY,.. 

714  (fifth  9$venue,  cf\/ewClforjL 

CANADA — 55  McGill  College  Ave.,  Montreal 


MILLIONS     OF    WOMEN     DAILY    USE     COTY 
FACE    POWDERS    THROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD 
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The  Craftsmanship  of  the  Famous 
Zuloaga  Family 


(Continued  from  page  57) 


New  York  Exhibitions  from  a  Personal 

Angle 


(Continued  from  page  53) 


lliant,  the  modelling  character- 

and  the  metallic  glazes  are  of 
historic  type.     The  colors  for 


art  largely  took  its  great  start  with 
the  development  of  Florida  and 
southern      California.      The      cli- 


A  collection   of  very  typical  Zuloaga  tiles,  essentially  Spanish  in 
design  and  execution,  showing  great  beauty  of  color 


glazes  are  mixed  in  great 
tars  with  pestles  wielded  by 
11    boys    in    picturesque    garb. 

tile,  made  of  the  soft  biscuit 
lerly  used,  possess  a  highly  in- 
ting  metallic  lustre.  Beauti- 
and  highly  prized  as  the  old 
lish  tile  are,  they  sometimes 
}it    a    crudeness   of    treatment 

is    lacking    in    the    Zuloaga 
uct  which  is  distinguished  by 
filing  having  all  the  charm  of 
art. 
nerican     interest    in    Spanish 


mates  are  so  similar  that  this  was 
to  be  expected,  but  it  received  a 
still  greater  impetus  with  the  com- 
ing last  year  of  Ignacio  Zuloaga, 
and  with  the  prospective  visit  of 
Esperanza  Zuloaga,  the  beautiful 
feminine  head  of  the  Segovia  pot- 
teries in  the  not  distant  future. 

The  increased  popularity  of 
Spanish  architecture  in  America 
has  focused  attention  on  this  same 
nest  of  craftsmen  in  the  far  off 
Spanish  city,  and  their  work  will 
be  received  with  real  interest. 


oup  of  the  Zuloaga  family,  cousins  of  the  famous  painter,  who  have  had 
inique  idea  of  using  this  splendid  old  church  for  the  revival  of  their 
aft.    They  are  probably  the  most  important  potters  in  Spain  today 


Portrait  of  a  Young  Woman," 
and  "The  Young  Girl  With  a 
Flute,"  are  probably  of  the  same 
girl.  This  probability  has  no  im- 
portance save  as  backbone  for  the 
general  statement  that  Vermeer 
was  a  painter  rather  than  portrait- 
ist. For  they  may  not  be  the  same 
girl:  Vermeer  was  no  master  of 
characteristics.  He  was  no  detec- 
tive pouncing  on  a  jutting  nose  or 
a  retiring  chin,  and  drawing  ter- 
rible conclusions.  The  faces  of 
all  his  women  are  molded  by  satis- 
faction. They  seem  to  reflect  the 
good  nature  of  the  Dutch 
meadows,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sure  warmth  of  their  comfortable 
houses,  and  the  certain  mastery  of 
a  frozen  countryside.  Even  the 
gay  women  wear  good-hearted 
smiles.  Their  faces  are  round, 
unsharpened  by  sophisticated 
coqueteries.  Cynicism  is  unkown, 
for  it  is  a  contented  country.  As 
there  are  no  illusions,  there  are 
no  disillusions.  Pieter  de  Hooch's 
"Interior  With  a  Woman  Nurs- 
ing a  Child"  resolves  all  this  into 
one  canvas,  from  the  peaceful  red 
wool  flannel  skirt  to  the  gentle 
maternal  smile  of  the  woman 
watching  the  child  at  her  full 
breast.  These  Dutchmen,  then, 
imagined  nothing.  They  were  not 
painters  of  imagination,  just 
painters. 

There  were,  as  I  hinted  above, 
many  other  exhibitions,  some  of 
them  most  amusing.  In  the  latter 
category  I  should  surely  include 
the  exhibition  of  Old  Coaching 
Prints,  of  the  England  of  circa 
1830,  at  the  Frederick  Keppel  Gal- 
leries; the  particularly  fine  collec- 
tion, probably  the  most  compre- 
hensive ever  seen  here,  of  Old 
Staffordshire  pottery,  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Frank  Partridge  Gal- 
leries ;  a  group  of  holiday  greeting 
cards  exhibited  at  the  Art  Center, 
the  work,  among  others,  of  Pop 
Hart,  Bertram  Hartman,  William 
Zorach,  John  Held  and  Troy  Kin- 
ney, in  etched,  lithographic,  lino- 
leum and  wood  block  prints ;  and 
for  those  who  believe  in  Santa 
Claus,  a  great  collection  of  sweet- 
meats and  rich  sugar  plums,  for 
young  and  old,  as  the  saying  goes, 
by  Maxfield  Parrish  at  the  Scott 
and  Fowles  Galleries. 

The  Old  Coaching  Prints  are 
most  entertaining.  Thackeray, 
Dickens  and  the  earlier  William 
Hickey,  who  circumscribe  the  pot- 
bellied pleasantries  of  this  rare 
period,  are  weak  reporters  beside 
James  Pollard,  whose  prints  are 
the  most  representative  of  this 
group.  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
could  not  but  drop  a  literary 
sneer,  but  James  Pollard  was  a 
literal  soul  and  thus  gives  a  more 
uncritically  graphic  account  of 
both  the  adventurous  and  farcical 
features  of  early  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury travel.  The  horses  breath- 
ing so  much  warm  vapor  into  the 


icy  atmosphere  as  to  make  even 
the  passengers  perched  on  the  out- 
side of  the  coach  invisible ;  and 
the  coach  itself,  a  red  and  green 
and  orange  pumpkin  such  as  Cin- 
derella's fairy  godmother  in  all 
her  grandiloquent  magic  could  not 
have  imagined  for  pretentiousness, 
in  that  typically  dashing  state  of 
arrested  motion ;  or  the  coaches 
deep  in  drifts  of  sugary  snow  and 
the  horses  and  pushing  passengers 
wearing  such  comical  expressions. 
All  this — and  the  recollection  of 
the  Partridge  collection  of  spir- 
ited porcelains  by  Ralph  Woods 
and  Thomas  Whieldon,  the  drink- 
ing cup  with  the  reversible  por- 
traits of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  ever- 
present  Boswell,  the  homely 
humor  of  the  pompous  aldermen — 
created  in  one  modern  observer  a 
mighty  nostalgia  for  a  taste  of  the 
pre-plumbing  civilization. 

Since  I  speak  of  our  era  of 
plumbing  the  exhibition  of  Fer- 
nand  Leger,  the  French  cubist,  ar- 
ranged by  the  Societe  Anonyme 
at  the  Anderson  Galleries,  comes 
to  mind.  Leger  sees  life  in  terms 
of  modern  machinery,  in  fact,  he 
finds  present-day  humanity  en- 
tangled in  that  machinery.  This 
is  by  now  an  old  story,  and,  if  one 
is  not  interested,  it  can  be  rather 
tiresome.  Once  you  have  mas- 
tered the  symbols  of  his  abstract 
sign-charts,  and,  since  Leger  is  a 
conscious  primitive,  this  is  easy,  a 
vibrant  message  composed  of 
round  breasts  and  iron  necks  and 
utilitarian  legs,  which  even  Mr. 
Ziegfeld  could  not  glorify,  hits 
you  in  the  eye,  unless  you  look 
away.  There  is  no  misunder- 
standing Leger,  his  discs  and  tri- 
angles are  pieced  together  in  an 
exact  design.  However,  I  must 
confess,  that,  for  all  their  archi- 
tectural strength,  Leger's  can- 
vases leave  me  cold.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  they  expose  more  erudi- 
tion than  emotion.  Leger's  talent, 
I  should  say,  lies  not  in  painting, 
though  he  has  a  precise  and  force- 
ful palette,  but  in  decoration. 

The  thirty-fifth  exhibition  of 
the  Association  of  Woman 
Painters  and  Sculptors  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Gallery,  was  only  one  of 
the  numerous  exhibitions  of  the 
month  given  over  entirely  to  wo- 
men. The  best  one  can  say  of  this 
show,  with  its  inevitable  Diana,  is 
that  the  numerous  "one-man"  wo- 
man shows  were,  with  three  or 
four  exceptions,  not  much  better. 
Women  painters  seem  unable  to 
forget  when  painting  that  they 
are  ladies,  and  that  makes  their 
painting  as  negligible  as  the  paint- 
ting  of  men  painters  who  cannot 
forget  that  they  are  gentlemen. 
Consequently,  the  decorative  side 
always  seems  to  be  pre-eminent  at 
such  shows.  However,  I  believe, 
that  women  are  far  more  facile 
than  men  in  decoration.  Men  do 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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Rare  and  costly  old  Spanish  rugs  reproduced  by  special 

order  in  Spanish  golden  yellow  and  blue;  red  and  green, 

etc.,  etc.,  for  Spanish  interiors. 
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Home-builders  are  even  now  watching 
their  property  rise  in  value  month  by 
month.  Every  buyer  of  property  in 
Coral  Gables  literally  cannot  help 
sharing  in  the  profits  that  attend 
every  step  in  the  development  of  the 
city  plan,  and  in  the  prosperity  that 
never  obstruct,  the  life-giving  is  so  rapidly  transforming  Miami  and 
The  white  sand   beaches  offer     its  environs.  .'.  «         •  •■ 
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miles  of  sea-bathing  that  is  as  safe 
and  pleasant  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 
All  that  you  seek  in  recreation  is  at 
your  door.  The  peace  and  quiet,  the 
freedom  from  noise  and  crowds,  take 
away  the  lines  from  strained  faces. 
Troubles  have  a  way  of  disappearing 
at  Coral  Gables.  Life  becomes  active, 
colorful  and  healthful. 

Property  Values  are  Rising.  Invest- 
ments are  faying  Remarkable 
Dividends 

Under  the  wonderful  city  plan  and  the 
careful  restrictions,  property  values 
tend  to  increase  steadily  and  surely. 
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and  Thomas  Whieldon,  the  drink- 
ing cup  with  the  reversible  por- 
traits of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  ever- 
present  Boswell,  the  homely 
humor  of  the  pompous  aldermen — 
created  in  one  modern  observer  a 
mighty  nostalgia  for  a  taste  of  the 
pre-plumbing  civilization. 

Since  I  speak  of  our  era  of 
plumbing  the  exhibition  of  Fer- 
nand  Leger,  the  French  cubist,  ar- 
ranged by  the  Societe  Anonyme 
at  the  Anderson  Galleries,  comes 
to  mind.  Leger  sees  life  in  terms 
of  modern  machinery,  in  fact,  he 
finds  present-day  humanity  en- 
tangled in  that  machinery.  This 
is  by  now  an  old  story,  and,  if  one 
is  not  interested,  it  can  be  rather 
tiresome.  Once  you  have  mas- 
tered the  symbols  of  his  abstract 
sign-charts,  and,  since  Leger  is  a 
conscious  primitive,  this  is  easy, 
vibrant      message      composed 
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Coral  Gables  Corporation 

Administration  Bldg.,  Coral  Gables,  Miami,  Florida 
Please  send  me  Rex  Beach's  story  upon  the  miracle 
of  Coral  Gables.     I   understand   that   this  places  me 
under  no  obligation. 


State- 


The  Qoupon  WillTtring  YouRex  'Beach's 
Dramatic  Story — Free 

Rex  Beach  has  written  a  fascinating  tale 
about  the  miracle  of  Coral  Gables.  It  not 
only  tells  the  complete  story  of  this  city,  but 
also  contains  the  facts  and  figures  that  prove 
its  success.  We  will  also  tell  you  about  the 
special  trains  and  steamships  that  we  run  to 
Coral  Gables  at  frequent  intervals.  If  you 
should  take  one  of  these  trips,  and  buy  prop- 
erty in  Coral  Gables,  the  cost  of  your  trans- 
portation will  be  refunded  upon  your  return. 
But  first  of  all — sign  and  mail  the  coupon — 
now! 

Remarkable  Opportunity  for  Investment 

The  1920  census  showed  a  growth  in  Miami's 
population  of  440  per  cent  in  ten  years.  Since 
then  it  has  increased  even  more  rapidly.  Bank 
clearances  today  -  are  ten 
times  those  of  a  year  ago. 
Every  activity  feels  the 
stimulus  of  this  tremendous 
growth,  and  especially  is  it 
manifested  in  the  increase 
of  property  values  in  the 
city  and  suburbs.  In  Coral 
Gables  the  value  of  home  and 
business  sites  has  increased 
amazingly  every  year  for  the 
past  three  years. 


Coral  Gables  is  a  city,  adjoining  the  city  of 
Miami  itself.  It  is  incorporated,  with  a  com- 
mission form  of  government.  It  is  highly  re- 
stricted. It  occupies  about  10,000  acres  of 
high,  well-drained  land.  It  is  four  years  old. 
It  has  150  miles  of  wide  paved  streets  and 
boulevards.  It  has  seven  hotels  completed  or 
under  construction.  It  has  45  miles  of  white- 
way  lighting  and  50  miles  of  intersectional 
street  lighting.  It  has  6^4  miles  of  beach 
frontage.  Two  golf  courses  are  now  completed, 
two  more  are  building.  A  theatre,  two  coun- 
try clubs,  a  military  academy,  public  schools 
and  the  college  for  young  women  of  the  Sisters 
of  Saint  Joseph  are  now  in  actual  use.  More 
than  one  thousand  homes  have  already  been 
erected,  another  thousand  now  under  con- 
struction. More  than  fifty  million  dollars  have 
already  been  expended  in  development  work. 
Additional  plans  call  for  at  least  twice  that 
amount.  More  than  one  hundred  million 
dollars  worth  of  property  has  already  been 
bought  in  Coral  Gables. 

Mr.  John  McEntee  Bowman  is  now  building 
the  ten-million-dollar  hotel,  country  club  and 
bathing  casino  in  Coral  Gables  to  be  known  as 
the  Miami-Biltmore  Group.  The  Miami-Bilt- 
more  Hotel  will  be  opened  about  January, 
1926.  Coral  Gables  will  also  contain  the  fol- 
lowing buildings  and  improvements: 

The  $15,000,000  University  of  Miami,  the 
1500,000  Mahi  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
a  $1,000,000  University  High  School,  a 
#150,000  Railway  Station,  a  Stadium,  a 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  other  projects. 
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New  York  Galleries.  Inc.,  Decorators 


QUITE  often  a  strict  "period"  interpretation 
in  a  decorative  scheme  lacks  the  chief 
attribute  of  a  successful  interior — the  feeling 
of  livableness.         r^p         ^         '^         *&> 

Q  In  pleasing  contrast  to  such  a  room  is  the 
interior  portrayed  above.  ^  While  the 
inherent  dignity  of  its  Spanish  architecture 
lends  distinction  to  this  imposing  room,  an 
atmosphere  of  warmth  and  intimacy  has  been 
achieved  through  the  happy  intermingling  of 
contemporaneous  Spanish  and  Italian  furniture 
and  the  enlivening  touches  of  color  and  other 
decorative  details.      ^         ^?         «^?         «^? 


Q  To  those  who  appreciate  the  significance 


of  this  suggestion,  the  exhibits  of  furniture 
and  related  objects  at  these  Galleries  will 
reveal  a  source  of  real  inspiration.  ^  Old 
and  time-worn  pieces  lend  subtle  emphasis  to 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  artisans  of  this 
organization  reproduce  the  cabinetry  of  the 
immortal  ages.         ^         «fc>  <^?  «fc> 

Q  There  is  an  irresistible  charm  about  these 
beautiful  furniture  forms — an  appeal  that  is 
heightened  by  the  manner  of  their  grouping  into 
delightful  ensembles,  each  with  harmonizing 
accompaniments,  such  as  old  documents  in 
fabric  and  leather,  rare  bits  of  crystal,  metal 
and  pewter,  as  well  as  unusual  ideas  for 
lighting  and  the  treatment  of  casements.     ^ 
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New  York  Exhibitions  from  a  Personal  Angle 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

Loiseau  paintings,  at  the  Durand 
Ruel  Galleries.  Loiseau  is  a 
bright  student  of  Monet  and  Sis- 
ley.  Owen  Merton  provided  a 
vivid  group  of  water  colors  at  the 
Daniel  Galleries;  and  Robert  Hal- 
lowell's  paintings  at  the  Montross 
Galleries  were  uniformly  interest- 
ing, more  interesting  on  the  pro- 
saic American  home  grounds  than 
in  the  inevitable  Tunis  and 
Venice. 

George  Biddle's  recent  Cuban 
scenes  at  the  New  Galleries  were 
witty,  though  a  little  too  obvi- 
ously primitive  and  naive.  Guy 
Pene  du  Bois'  show  of  recent 
paintings  at  the  Kraushaar  Gal- 
leries were  unaffectedly  funny. 
The  point  of  Mr.  Du  Bois'  carica- 
ture is  not  always  readily  dis- 
cernible, but  when  it  is,  one 
smiles,  as  Mr.  Du  Bois'  humor 
aims  for  the  sophisticated  smile. 
William  Auerbach  Levy  stood  out 
most  easily  at  the  enormous  exhi- 
bition at  the  Salmagundi  Club. 
Elmer  Schofield  had  a  group  of 
academically  bright  paintings  at 
the  Milch  Galleries.  Alfred 
Hutty,  at  the  same  gallery,  ex- 
hibited a  group  of  etchings.  Jo 
Davidson,    with   his   bust   of   John 

D.  Rockefeller,  and  a  $200,000 
Titian:  "The  Temptation  of 
Christ,"  breathlessly  exhibited  at 
the  Reinhardt  Galleries  did  not 
outshine  the  Vlamincks  and  Utril- 
los  which  lined  the  walls  of  the 
same  hospitable  gallery.  George 
Pearse  Ennis  was  represented  by 
some  frosty  aquarelles,  and  Alex- 
ander O.  Levy  by  a  group  of 
romantic  paintings  at  the  Babcock 
Galleries. 

A  most  interesting  show,  full 
of  promise,  but  seen  too  late  for 
extended  comment,  was  held  at 
the  Whitney  Studio  Club,  the 
work  of  Beulah  Stevenson,  Peter 
Cammarata,  and  M.  A.  Tricca. 
Hubert  Vos  exposed  some  solid 
portraits  of  solid  notables,  such  as 

E.  H.  Gary,  at  the  Fearon  Gal- 
leries. There  was  a  particularly 
excellent  exhibition  of  prints  by 
the  Peintre-Graveurs  Independ- 
ents of  Paris,  at  the  Weyhe  Gal- 
lery, which  provided  one  with  the 
unusual  opportunity  of  seeing 
lithographs,  engravings,  etchings, 
and  woodcuts  by  Marc  Chagall, 
Lespinasse,  Marie  Laurencin, 
Marchand,  and  L.  A.  Moreau. 
Harold  Perry  Erskine  was  repre- 
sented by  a  group  of  sculptures  at 
the  Ferargil  Galleries,  and  Victor 
Charreton,  a  bright  French  lumi- 
nist,  by  a  group  of  deft  and  sunny 
paintings,  containing  echoes  of  the 
gentle  Pissarro,  at  the  Dudensing 
Galleries.  At  the  same  gallery, 
the  diverting  topical  caricatures 
of  Miguel  de  Covurrubias,  re- 
vealed the  young  Mexican  to  be 
a  clever  lad,  well  informed  as  to 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  sitters, 
save  when  he  happened  to  be  a 
Eugene  O'Neill.  For  such  as 
Alexander  Woollcott  he  has  a 
just  and  grand  pair  of  eyes. 


Contemporary  Reminiscenses 

(Continued  front  page  49) 


not  know   how  to  cover  up  half  so 

well. 

Thus  even  the  work  of  the  bet- 
ter women  painters  of  the  month, 
such  as  Flora  Lion,  who  exhibited 
her  recent  portraits  at  the  Ehrich 
Galleries;  Romaine  Brooks,  who 
made  her  American  debut  at  the 
Wildenstein  Galleries ;  Cecil 
Clark  Davis,  at  the  Ferargil  Gal- 
leries; and  Ann  Crane,  at  the 
Milch  Galleries,  one  finds  only 
surface,  drawing-room,  truths. 
Mrs.  Lion  is  not  as  skilful  as  Sar- 
gent; and  Mrs.  Brooks  under- 
stands Whistler  without  being 
Whistler. 

Mrs.  Brooks,  who,  I  am  told, 
has  a  painting  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, is,  without  having  lived 
much  in  her  native  America,  char- 
acteristically American.  She  has 
seized  upon  the  death  quality  in 
European  life  which  seems  to  be 
so  inescapably  fascinating  to  dil- 
ettante Americans,  and  has  seen  it 
in  gray,  romantic  Whistlerian 
terms.  Thin,  purplish  white 
nudes  stretched  on  gray-black  vel- 
vet divans;  red-haired  heroines  of 
Marcel  Prevost  and  Paul  Bour- 
get's  novels,  heroines  of  unbearably 
epicene  brilliance ;  the  American 
amazon,  Natalie  Clifford  Barney, 
who  was  the  famous  recipient  of 
Remy  de  Gourmont's  sparkling 
letters ;  the  stagy  Ida  Rubenstein 
painted  as  though  she  were  a  tall, 
thin  wolfhound,  one  of  Ouida's 
grand  ladies;  Gabriele  D'Annun- 
y\u  in  his  familiar  melodramatic 
pose  with  an  aeroplane  to  keep 
him  company  and  to  remind  us 
of  Fiume ;  Jean  Cocteau,  the  jack- 
master  of  all  the  (French)  arts. 
set  off  by  the  Eiffel  Tower,  a 
symbolical  hint  that  he  used  the 
Eiffel  Tower  as  a  background  for 
a  ballet;  Paul  Morand,  the  dip- 
lomatic story  teller,  and.  indeed, 
all  the  princes  of  the  fashionable 
decadence. 

I  myself  found  Dr.  All  Kuli 
Khan's  illuminated  manuscripts, 
miniature  paintings,  book-bind- 
ings, lacquers,  mosaics,  potteries 
and  textiles  executed  by  Persian 
Masters  of  the  14th  to  17th  cen- 
turies, at  the  Persian  Art  Centre, 
far  more  interesting.  The  star#of 
this  collection  naturally  is  the 
famous  Behzad.  This  master 
miniature  painter,  the  Raphael  of 
the  East,  lived  through  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century.  In  his 
miniatures  one  sees  Persian  art  at 
its  peak,  with  its  curious  traces  of 
the  mock-pietistic  style  of  the 
Italian  primitives.  Dr.  Khan  also 
has  a  rare  group  of  Persian  primi- 
tives, and  fine  specimens  of  the 
great  period  in  Persian  cali- 
graphic  art.  The  book-bindings, 
with  their  Chinese  and  Byzantine 
motivations,  are  sumptuous. 
Equally  magnificent  were  the 
Greek  and  Coptic  tapestry  frag- 
ments of  the  early  Christian  era 
at  the  Tiffany  Studios. 

Noteworthy  among  the  remain- 
ing exhibitions  was   the  group  of 


guarantee  to  practically  run  the 
rum  fleet  up  to  the  front  door." 
The  party  gets  into  full  swing. 
"Finally  there  was  quite  a  quar- 
rel because  Willie  Gwynn  claimed 
that  Joe's  bootleggers  were  snub- 
bing the  members  of  his  club  be- 
cause they  would  not  let  the  boys 
from  the  Racquet  Club  sing  in 
their  quartet.  But  Joe's  boot- 
leggers said  that  the  Racquet  Club 
boys  want  to  sing  songs  that  were 
unrefined,  while  they  wanted  to 
sing  songs  about  Mother.  So 
then  everybody  started  to  take 
sides,  but  the  girls  from  the  Fol- 
lies were  all  with  Joe's  bootleg- 
gers from  the  start  because  prac- 
tically all  we  girls  were  listening 
to  them  with  tears  streaming  from 
our  eyes.  So  that  made  the  Rac- 
quet Club  jealous  and  one  thing 
led  to  another  until  somebody 
rang  for  an  ambulance  and  then 
the  police  came  in. 

"So  Dorothy,  as  usual,  won 
over  all  of  the  police.  So  it  seems 
that  the  police  all  have  orders 
from  Judge  Schultzmeyer,  who  is 
the  famous  judge  who  tries  all  of 
the  prohibition  cases,  that  any 
time  they  break  into  a  party  that 
looks  like  it  was  going  to  be  a  good 
party,  to  call  him  up  no  matter 
what  time  of  day  or  night  it  is, 
because  Judge  Schultzmeyer 
dearly  loves  a  party." 

All  this,  I  submit,  is  not  humor- 
ous exaggeration  but  selective 
realism.  Miss  Loos  carries  her 
doll-faced  nitwit  through  London, 
Paris,  Munich,  and  Vienna.  She 
sends  along  with  her  her  friend 
Dorothy,  who  is  keen  and  witty 
and  candid  and  who  gets  men's 
numbers  at  a  glance,  and  yet  who 
brings  back  from  her  trip  only 
one  gift,  a  cheap  bangle. 

The  diarist  is  dumb  but  beauti- 
ful, in  the  wan  and  bloodless  sort 
of  way  that  moves  the  average 
sentimental  male  to  thoughts  of 
madonnas,  matrimony  and  protec- 
tion. She  is  the  one  kind  that  can 
make  tightwad  males  shell  out. 
The  story  of  her  adventures  as  re- 
lated by  Miss  Loos  is  less  a  satire 
upon  her  type  than  a  satire  upon 
male  susceptibility  and  gullibility. 
What  Ring  Lardner  has  done  for 
the  illiterate  Busher,  Miss  Loos 
has  done  for  the  illiterate  stage 
and  movie  professional  who  is  a 
successful  gold-digger.  She  has 
also  written  a  comment  upon 
modern  society  that  is  unbeaten 
for  humorous  insight,  veracity  and 
wit.  Where  Lardner  is  savage  in 
his  delineations  of  the  less  com- 
mendable traits  of  human  nature, 
Miss  Loos  accepts  the  whole  show 
with  genuine  amusement.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  psychology  of 
sentimental  male  and  the  gold- 
digger  is  almost  outrageous. 

"Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes"  is 
the  second  of  the  year's  books  to 
be  distinguished  for  feminine  wit 
and  candor.  The  other  is  "Serena 
Blandish:  or  the  Difficulties  of 
Getting     Married."      Neither    of 


these  books,  I  am  convinced,  could 
have  been  written  by  a  man, 
least  of  all  "Gentlemen  Prefer 
Blondes."  In  "Serena  Blandish" 
we  have  a  portrayal  of  the  reverse 
of  the  type  of  the  gold-digger. 
Serena  is  so  generous  that  she  can- 
not say  no  to  any  man  who  is  at 
all  nice  to  her,  and  she  not  only 
gets  nothing  out  of  it,  but,  when 
she  is  in  need  of  money,  she  finds 
she  cannot  even  borrow  from  any 
of  them  as  much  as  two  pounds. 
The  gold-digger  Miss  Loos  por- 
trays has  only  to  look  wistful  and 
to  play  up  to  male  vanity  and  she 
gets  anything  she  wants.  She  is 
not  complex;  she  hasn't  brains 
enough  to  be;  and  Miss  Loos  is 
nowhere  more  clever  than  in  the 
pages  where  she  has  her  diarist 
tell  of  her  consultations  with  Dr. 
Freud,  which  ends  with:  "So  Dr. 
Froyd  said  all  I  needed  was  to 
cultivate  a  few  inhibitions  and  get 
some  sleep." 

DR.  ISAAC  GOLDBERG'S 
book  on  H.  L.  Mencken  is 
one  of  the  most  detailed  and  exten- 
sive biographies  ever  written  about 
a  person  still  alive.  Anonymously 
or  pseudonymously  published 
short  stories  are  dug  up  and  re- 
printed ;  the  almost  unprocurable 
book  of  Mencken's  "Ventures  into 
Verse"  is  quoted  extensively; 
there  are  long  and  explicit  ac- 
counts of  Mencken's  early  career 
and  a  most  meticulous  depiction  of 
the  various  steps  in  Mencken's 
career.  Mencken  himself  has  con- 
tributed to  it  with  letters  about 
his  aims  and  achievements.  And 
there  are  long  quotations  from 
Mencken's  critical  admirers  and 
opponents.  Dr.  Goldberg  has 
done  an  exacting  and  laborious  job 
with  great  care.  The  book  has 
great  value,  aside  from  its  subject, 
as  a  document  in  American  intel- 
lectual history. 

More  than  any  critic  before 
him,  Dr.  Goldberg  has  put  the 
proper  emphasis  upon  Mencken's 
interest  in  political  and  socio- 
logical ideas.  Mencken's  inter- 
est in  literature  has  always  been 
secondary  and  whenever  he  hasi 
strongly  championed  any  writer  he 
has  usually  used  that  writer  as  a 
club  in  his  battle  for  the  free  pla> 
of  ideas.  His  deepest  aesthetic  in- 
terest is  in  music,  and  this  Dr 
Goldberg  has  made  clear  with  ar 
interesting  chapter  on  Mencken'* 
musical  compositions  and  his  or 
chestral  work. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tha 
Mencken  has  had  the  greatest  in 
fluence  ever  exercised  by  an} 
critic  in  the  United  States.  No 
even  Huneker  was  able  to  fire  th< 
imaginations  of  so  many  young 
sters  as  Mencken.  And  it  wa 
precisely  because  Mencken's  inter 
ests  are  predominantly  sociologica 
and  political  that  he  has  been  abl 
to  relate  his  literarv  criticisms  t< 
the  realities  of  his  time  and  coun 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Individuality 

ACHIEVED  ON  THE  FOUNDATION 

OF  BEAUTY 


A  LMOST  everyone  has  an  ideal  of 
-**.  beauty  for  his  home,  but  the  abil- 
ity to  create  that  ideal  is  rare,  except 
among  those  specially  trained  in  the 
interior  decorator's  art.  Beauty  with- 
out individuality  is  often  found  and 
individuality  is  frequently  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  beauty. 

Kayser  &.  Airman's  desire  is  to  help 
their  clients  obtain  individuality  in 
decorating  and  furnishing  that  will 
embody  true  and  lasting  beauty,  rather 
than  interiors  that  are  strikingly  differ- 
ent, yet  suggestive  of  the  bizarre.  The 
charming  furniture,  rich  and  lovely 
draperies  and  art  objects  assembled 
in  their  galleries  have  been  chosen  to 
give  inspiration  to  lovers  of  beautiful 
interiors.  Expert  decorators  are  al- 
ways glad  to  work  with  and  advise 
those  not  sure  of  attaining  their  ideal 
unaided. 


KAYSER  &ALLMAN 

DECORAIORS  and  FURNISHERS 
1522  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Style  H,  to  hang  on  walL 


<a&/MIRRORS 

Jnort-White  .Steel 


"LJESS  Snow-white  Steel  Cabinets 
are  unequalled  for  their  fine 
workmanship  and  for  the  beauti- 
ful satin  like  enameled  finish, 
hand  rubbed  like  the  finest  furni- 
ture. Used  in  high  class  apart- 
ments, hotels  and  homes  every- 
where. 
Samples  submitted  without  charge 


Ask   your   dealer;    or   write    us  for    illustrated   booklet  and  prices. 

HESS    WARMING    &    VENTILATING    CO. 

Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

1226  S.  Western  Avenue,     Chicago 


Sargent 

I^anuuoofe  Series 
AMERICAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

10th    Edition,     1088    pages;    round    corner*, 
crimson  silk  cloth,  gold  stamped,  $6.00 

A   Guide  Book  lor  Parents. 
A  Compendium  for   Educators. 
Annual  Review  of  Educational  Events. 
A    discriminating    Review    of    the   Private 
Schools  as  they  are  today. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF 
SUMMER  CAMPS 

3rd  Edition,  1926.  800  pages,  10  maps  and 
more  than  200  illustrations.  $5.00 
An  annual  Survey  of  the  Summer  Camps 
and  all  matters  pertaining  thereto. 
Educational  Bureau  advises  parents  in  the 
selection  of  Schools  and  Camps.  Consulta- 
tion on  Appointment. 

PORTER  SARGENT 

II    Beacon    St.  Boston.    Mass. 


The   Small  Picturesque 
House  of  Andalusia 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

particularly  desired,  the  houses 
being  built  rather  to  control  these 
conditions  than  to  admit  them. 
While  all  of  the  rooms  open  on 
to  this  central  court,  you  will  find 
the  Spanish  architect  building  no 
sleeping  porches  or  sun-parlors; 
rather  his  skill  is  exercised  in  de- 
signing a  house  wherein  the  sun- 
light is  tempered  by  judicious  use 
of  shade  and  where  heat  is  modi- 
fied by  cooling  devices,  such  as 
fountains,  air  currents  and  run- 
ning water;  a  garden  of  delight 
within,  but  presenting  a  stern  ex- 
terior of  unbroken  wall  to  the  out- 
ward view.  Such  complete  enclo- 
sure is,  however,  no  longer  neces- 
sary nor  desirable  in  the  American 
home ;  it  is  enough  to  retain  the 
patio  in  effect  without  going  to  the 
lengths  of  entire  seclusion. 

The  home  of  the  Spaniard, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  by 
reason  of  the  insecurity  of  the 
times,  the  activities  of  bandits  or 
incessant  factional  wars,  partook 
of  the  nature  of  a  fort  and  was 
made  strong  to  resist  attack. 
Farmhouses  and  palaces  alike  show 
thick  walls  and  few  openings  to 
the  outer  world ;  the  life  of  the 
house  turned  inward  and,  like  the 
Arab,  the  Spaniard  chose  rather  to 
embellish  the  interior  of  his  house, 
leaving  the  facade  plain.  Akin  to 
this  was  another  Asiatic  tradition, 
that  of  the  seclusion  of  women, 
which  led  again  to  the  fortress-like 
exterior  and  to  the  open  courts 
within,  for  the  domestic  life  and 
recreation  of  the  inmates. 

While  conditions  of  imminent 
warfare  and  the  general  seclusion 
of  women  have  altered  with  the 
centuries,  the  climate  has  remained 
the  same  and  with  it  the  habits  of 
life  most  congenial  to  the  Spanish 
temperament.  Windows  are  still 
small,  or  heavily  shuttered,  on  the 
street  side ;  but  living  and  bed- 
rooms open  as  before  on  to  the  cen- 
tral patio  or  on  to  the  balconies 
and  arcades  surrounding  it ;  only 
on  one  or  two  sides  the  buildings 
have  been  removed  and  in  their 
place  are  walls,  pierced  with  win- 
dow openings  or  iron  gates,  open- 
ing fnto  charming  walled  gardens 
which  are  thus  incorporated  into 
the  house  itself.  Therein  lies 
much  of  interest  to  the  American 
architect;  for  in  this  union  of  open 
sky,  free  air  and  sunshine,  with 
the  secluded  garden  and  the  shaded 
living-rooms  opening  on  to  cov- 
ered balconies  overlooking  the  cen- 
tral court,  lies  an  admirable  and 
attractive  solution  of  the  problem 
of  combining  outdoor  living  and 
the  joy  of  warmth  and  sunshine 
with  tempered  shade  and  a  reason- 
able amount  of  privacy. 

The  second  feature  of  the  An- 
dalusian  house,  without  which  its 
peculiar  charm  and  gracious  ef- 
fects could  scarcely  be  possible,  is 
the  choice  of  materials  of  which  it 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


Felicia  tAdams 

19  East  61st  St.,  New  York   City 


T^ELICIA  ADAMS 
*  CREATES  CHARMING 
AND  DISTINGUISHED 
SPANISH  INTERIORS 
BECAUSE  SHE  HAS  NOT 
ONLY  STUDIED  SPANISH 
HISTORY  AND  TRADI- 
TIONS, BUT  HAS  TRAV- 
ELED THE  LENGTH  AND 
BREADTH  OF  THE  LAND, 
UNDERSTANDS  AND 
LOVES  ITS  ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 


fc»ft 


The  Beaux  ^4rts  Shade  Company 

Have  assembled  at  their 

DISPLAY  ROOMS 

a  wide  variety  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  objets  d'art 
of  the  utmost  utility  for  the  decoration  and  beautification  of  the  home. 

Outstanding  examples  of  current  European  and  American  achievements 
in  the  field  of  the  decorative  arts  are  now  being  displayed. 


Silk  Lamp  Shades  Lalique  Glass  Table  Scarfs  Piano  Throws 

Lenox  China  Lamps  Horn  and  Brennan  Lamps         Decorative  Pillows 

Bronzes  and  Ivories  Bed  Spreads  Boudoir  Accessories 


Decorators  and  Exclusive  Shops 

303  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


^s^art 


^^^iL 
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Ue 

Drake 

Lake  Shore  Drive  and  Upper  Michigan  Ave. 


'Rffiffffr 


1UXURY  without  extravagance; 
J  surroundings  unique  for  a  great 
metropolitan  hotel.  The  distinctive 
charm  of  The  Drake  is  commented 
upon  by  travelers  who  are  at  home 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


THE  DRAKE  is  under  THE 
BLACKS  TONE  management- 
long  the  world's  standard  in  hotel 
service. 


COMFORT     WITHOUT     EXTRAVAGANCE 


HOTEL  MARSEILLES 

ABSOLUTELY   FIREPROOF 

BROADWAY  AT  103d  STREET 

(Subway  Express  Station  at  Door) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Near  Riverside  Drive,  Central  Park,  Theatres  and  Shopping  Sections 


Single  room,  running  water,  $2.50 

Single  room  and  bath,  $3 

Double  room,  bath,  $5  per  day 

Handsome  suites  of  2,  3  rooms 


Exceptional  Restaurant — a  la  Carte 

M.  P.  MURTHA,  Manager 


Unrii/aled  as  to  Location 

Distinguished  throughout  the  World 
for  its  Appointments  and  SenJice 


The 


Fred  Sterry 

PRESIDENT 

John  D.Owen 

MANAGER 


FIFTH  AVENUE   AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 


CABLE  ADDRESS:   PLAZA  NEW  YORK 


For  the  Country  or  Suburban  Home 

55  Years 

of  Honest  Building 

makes  the 

WITTE  SSSf 

ENGINE 

Ideal  for 
Any  Power  Need 

Perfect  for  the  pumping  of  water  and  all  other  chores  where  de- 
pendable power  is  needed.  Completely  equipped  with  the  famous 
WICO  Magneto,  Speed  and  Power  Regulator  and  Throttling  Gor- 
ernor.  No  engine  is  complete  without  these.  Burns  Kerosene, 
Gas-Oil,  Gasoline,  Distillate,  and  nearly  ALL  CHEAP  FUELS! 
All  sizes  and  styles — 2  to  25  H-P.  Ask  for  literature. 
Sold  Direct  From  Factory  To  You 

WittP    FndiriA    WnrlrC    3799  Witte  Balding,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
WllLC    IMLgllie     VVUltti*    3799  Empire  Building,    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I 


Colours  the  Masters  use 


Tempera,  Poster  and  Show-Card  Colours 


Ask  for  our  Colours 
at  your  dealer. 

Catalogue  C-7  on 
request. 


V/INSOR*  NEWTON 

T"  INCORPORATED  M 

EvErijthinq  far  the  Artist 

31  East  17  -  St.  New  York. 


JA  MIR  Y,  1926 
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(Continued  from  page  7s) 
trv  and  so  make  them  vibrant  with 


life.  His  style,  even  at  its  most 
extravagant  reaches,  is  of  the  sort 
that  compels  attention,  which  is, 
after  all,  the  greatest  virtue  of  any 
style.  The  Nice  Nellies  of  Eng- 
land and  America  still  speak  of  the 
"vulgarity"  of  Mencken's  lan- 
guage and  they  usually  cite  ex- 
amples to  show  that  they  have  so 
little  knowledge  of  philology  that 
what  they  have  mistaken  for  vul- 
garity is  really  virility.  When  he 
speaks  of  patrioteers  "with  both 
feet  in  the  hog  trough"  urging 
thrift,  sacrifice  and  economy,  he 
is  being  as  exact  in  his  use  of  meta- 
phor as  anyone  who  uses  meta- 
phors can  well  be. 

When  Mencken's  popularity  be- 
gan to  grow,  Mencken's  enemies 
began  to  curry  favor  with  him, 
thus  illustrating  Mencken's  own 
contention  that  the  American 
hound  always  runs  with  the  pack, 
or,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  the 
American  is  unable,  as  a  rule,  to 
appreciate  any  values  not  reducible 
to  money  or  its  equivalent  in  popu- 
lar esteem.  Amone  Mencken's 
adherents  there  are  some  who 
have  distrusted  his  growing  popu- 
larity as  evidence  of  the  weaken- 
ing of  his  position  as  an  iconoclast. 
They,  like  his  enemies,  have  mis- 
understood his  function  as  socio- 
political irritant. 

An  analogy  to  that  function 
may  be  seen  in  the  cabarets  of 
Paris.  At  the  Noctambule  in 
Montparnasse,  for  instance,  every 
night  there  gathers  an  audience 
of  middle-class  Frenchmen  with 
their  wives  and  other  female  rela- 
tives. The  entertainment  con- 
sists of  topical  songs  or  recitations 
making  fun  of  the  politicians,  and 
criticizing  the  government.  These 
songs  are  savage  and  libellous  but 
witty.  If  Vincent  Hyspa  is  there, 
laughter  followed  by  audible  whis- 
pers of  the  audience  to  one  an- 
other of  "II  a  raison!"  greets  every 
sally.  If  Hyspa  says,  "We  want 
to  get  beaten  in  the  next  war; 
victories  are  too  expensive,"  the 
tax-burdened  audience  is  purged  of 
its  resentment  against  its  burdens 
by  laughter.  If  he  says,  "Jesus 
was  the  only  Jew  who  ever  got  the 
cross  who  didn't  ask  for  the 
rosette,"  the  audience  greets  this 
mild  blasphemy  as  a  joke  on  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  the  recipi- 
ents of  its  coveted  awards  and  so 
dissipates  the  envy  that  the  French 
system  of  awards  creates.  When 
Hyspa  pictures  the  politicians  as 
lining  their  pockets  at  public  ex- 
pense, the  audience  has  had  its 
secret  thought  expressed  and  so 
goes  home  happy  to  vote  for  the 
same  gang  of  politicians  or  another 
gang  just  as  corrupt  at  the  next 
election. 

Mencken  is  a  sort  of  Vincent 
Hyspa  of  America.  He  is  a  much 
greater  man,  a  more  brilliant  critic 
than  Hyspa;  but  the  phase  of  his 
function  in  America  that  is  gain- 
ing  him   an    immense   audience   is 


like  that  of  Hyspa's.  Neither 
Mencken  nor  a  great  part  of  his 
audience  hopes  for  any  profound 
reforms  to  come  about  as  a  result 
of  his  denunciation  of  shams  and 
hypocrisy  and  poltroonery;  but  he 
does  provide  a  safety  valve  for  an 
accumulation  of  irritations  against 
things  as  they  are  and  are  likely  to 
continue  to  be.  If  the  American 
Tories  were  more  intelligent,  they 
would  have  long  ago  recognized 
that  on  fundamental  ideas  he  is 
at  one  with  them,  and  they  would 
have  tried  to  subsidize  him  as  a 
vent  for  the  intelligent  public's 
resentment  against  the  more  fla- 
grant abuses  of  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem. 

IN  Gerhardi's  "Polyglots"  there 
is  a  young  man  who  is  at  work 
on  a  book  to  be  called  "The  Evo- 
lution of  an  Attitude."  George 
Jean  Nathan  has  just  published 
"The  Autobiography  of  an  Atti- 
tude." Nathan  has  cultivated 
an  aesthetic  attitude  with  great 
singleness  of  purpose  and  with 
rare  consistency.  Illustrative  of 
the  common  failure  of  people  to 
discriminate  between  actual  simi- 
larities and  actual  differences,  is 
the  notion  that  has  grown  up,  be- 
cause of  their  long  editorial  col- 
laboration that  Mencken  and 
Nathan  are  alike  and  that  they 
write  alike.  The  two  men  are  at 
opposite  poles  in  temperament  and 
interests.  Their  styles  are  as  dis- 
similar as  the  styles  of  Pater  and 
Carlyle.  Mencken  puts  all  the 
force  of  his  writing  into  the  com- 
position of  a  single  sentence ; 
Nathan  writes  tenuous  paragraphs 
wherein  he  plays  with  his  thought 
like  ?  cat  with  a  ball  of  twine. 
Both  writers  have  audacity  and 
imagistic  resourcefulness,  but  their 
audacities  and  their  images  differ 
in  kind. 

Mencken  is  interested  in  poli- 
tics, economics,  the  courts,  the 
arguments  of  the  different  sects 
and  isms,  religion,  international 
diplomacy,  science  and  the  doings 
of  the  mob.  Nathan  is  interested 
in  none  of  these :  he  is  interested 
in  life,  outside  of  that  which  af- 
fects him  personally,  only  in  the 
patterns  it  assumes  in  drama, 
poetry,  fiction,  and  the  other  arts. 
Nathan  is  an  avowed  hedonist ; 
Mencken  is  a  disciplinarian. 
Nathan  confessedly  does  not  care 
whether  he  is  ruled  by  the  Mi- 
kado, Coolidge,  Wilhelm,  or 
Trotsky  so  long  as  he  is  not  called 
upon  to  vote  for  them  or  march 
in  parades  for  them  or  listen  to 
their  speeches.  He  makes  a  cult 
of  selfishness  and  no  bones  about 
it,  the  only  difference  between  his 
own  brand  of  selfishness  and  sev- 
eral other  brands  being  that  he 
does  not  court  publicity  and  pres- 
tige by  announcing  that  he  is  look- 
ing out  for  the  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lic. Nathan's  elected  profession 
is  that  of  dramatic  criticism  and 
(Continued  on  page  95) 


[,unard  Luxury  and  Comfort — the 
renowned  Equipment,  Cuisine  and  Service — 
may  again  be  enjoyed  on  two  30  day 
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on  board  the  s.  s. 

CALIFORNIA 
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a  magnificent  new  steamer  fitted  with  the  new 
thermo  tank  ventilation  system  which  supplies 
a  current  of  fresh  air — under  the  passenger's 
own  control  —  to  every  stateroom,  an  inno- 
vation of  the  greatest  comfort-value,  when 
cruising  in  the  tropics.  Also  electric  fans  in 
every  room. 

Sailings  from  New  York 
Jan.  23  and  Feb.  25,  1926 

The  interesting,  pleasing  itinerary 
covers:  Nassau,  Havana,  PortauPrincc, 
Kingston,Colon,Cartagena,LaGuayra, 
Port  of  Spain,  Barbados,  Martinique, 
Fort  de  France,  St.  Pierre,  St.  Thomas, 
San  Juan,  Bermuda. 

Comprehensive  sightseeing  tours  ashore 
under  the  direction  of  Thos.  Cook  &  Son. 

Full  information  on  request. 
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intrica's  -Wonder"  City — Breaking 
All  Records  for  Business  Propress 

November  opened  the 
Miami  Season 

ist  de  Luxe  Train  Service  Now  in 
Effect.    Many  New,  Extra  Fast 
Trains  This  Season 

JTDOOR  SPORTS  HEALTH  AND  FUN 

e  Tourist's  Delight 

e  Climate  Supreme 

e  Motorist's  Mecca 

ie  Fisherman's  Paradise 

e  Golfer's  Wonderland 

e  Polo  Plover's  Pride 

e  Surf  Bather's  Joy 

e  A  viator's  Dreamland 

e  Yachtsman's  Rendezvous 

e  Tennis  Planer's  Happiness 

t  Horserachig  Utopia 

e  Hi-Li  Player's  Haven 

e  Realization  of  Your  Anticipations 

uly  the  Oxddoor  City 

>  EAUTIFUL  drives  along  Crystal 

J  Clear  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Biscayne 
ly;  among  the  Coconuts,  Royal  Palm, 
•ange  and  Grape  Fruit  Groves. 
Wonderful  Surf  Bathing  every  day 

the  year. 

America's  finest  yachts  and  the 
irld's   fastest  Speed  Boats  assemble 

Biscayne  Bav  for  the  Mid-Winter 
?gatta,"  March"  W-2Q. 
Eight  Golf  Courses.    Many  splendid 
■nnis  Courts. 

Aviation — Express  Cruisers  of  the 
•  to  Bimini,  45  minutes;  Havana,  3y3 
urs. 

Miami  expects  to  entertain  300,000 
:itors  this  Winter,  and  she  has  never 

led  to  please  her  guests.    $50,000  will 

expended  for  musical  entertainment. 

ARTHUR  PRYOR'S  FAMOUS  BAND 

ice  daily   in    Royal    Palm   Park 

December  to  April 

lorseracing  will  start  its  second  season 
3er  the  auspices  of  the  Miami  Jockey 
ib,  sanctioned  by  the  Metropolitan 
key  Club,  covering  a  period  of  45  days, 
rting  in  January. 

assenger  transportation  facilities  greatly 
reased.  Florida  East  Coast  Railway 
tern  being  double  tracked.  Through 
pers  from  all  large  cities.  Improved 
;ct  steamship  service  from  New  York 
rated  by  the  Clyde  Line  and  Admiral 
S.  Line — from  Philadelphia  by  the 
rchants  and  Miners  S.  S.  Co. — from 
timore  and  Philadelphia  by  the  Balti- 
e  and  Carolina  S.  S.  Co.  The  Dixie 
hway  along  the  Florida  East  Coast  is 
lg  placed  in  fine  condition, 
ank   Deposits   increased   from   $46,000,- 

in  1924  to  $210,000,000  in   1925.    $100,- 

000    in     new     buildings    during     1925. 

new    Hotels,    making   a    total   of    136; 

i  315  new  apartment  houses,  making  a 

of    665.      Five    thousand    residences 

take  roomers. 

Write  for  free  handsome  booklet, 
with  full  information 

:hamber  of  commerce 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


Do  You  Realize 
This  About 

Greater 
Palm  Beach? 

VOU  have  thought 
■!■  of  Greater  Palm 
Beach  as  the  home  of 
the  socially  great,  the 
kings  of  industry — as 
a  world-renowned  re- 
sort— "perfect"  in  cli- 
mate, beaches,  social 
functions  and  scenic 
beauties. 

But  those  who  know 
Florida  today,  see  Greater 
Palm  Beach  (Palm  Beach 
and  West  Palm  Beach)  as 
a  city  of  amazing  growth 
and  a  setting  for  great 
commercial  achievement. 
On  famous  Lake  Worth, 
the  nearest  city  to  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Only  36 
hours  from  New  York,  it 
is  a  chief  outlet  for  a  rich 
back  country  producing 
three  and  four  valuable 
crops    a    year. 

Write  for  beautiful  four- 
color  booklet. 

Greater  Palm  Beach 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

502  Chamber  of 

Commerce  Bldg. 

West  Palm  Beach 

FLORIDA 


1ERIDAN     ROAD    AT    BELMONT      j"X 
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7\[ear  SnOUgh  to  the  business  dis- 
trict for  convenience,  far  enough 
away  for  quiet,  The  Belmont  is  the 
ideal  hotel  for  the  visitor  to  Chicago. 
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Hugh  McLennan,  'Prcsidmt 
G.  E    BlLLiNGSLEY,<J)fan<z£«r 

Chicago 
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The  Textile  Paint— 


BRILLIANT,  full  of  life  and  beauty, 
for  use  on  silks,  satins,  velvets. 
Permanent,  washable,  non-spreading. 
Can  be  dry  cleaned ;  leaves  fabric  soft 
and  pliable.  Ready  for  use.  Made  in 
16    shades.      Put   up   in   2   oz.   bottle. 

CpcriAI    »«*    6    important    colors  *o  nn 
Or  LClrtL  bruth  and  full  directions  «P«>-UU 

Bold   at  department  and  art  lupplv  ttorei. 
If  vour  dealer  cannot  supply  1/ou — 

sfmd  no  MOMEr— Your  name  and  address  Is 
sufficient.      Pay  postman  $3.00  plus  postage. 

Aoontt   Wanted. 

PAINTEX  COMPANY 

(Dept.    tlA) 
30  Irving  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Small  Picturesque  House  of  Andalusia 


(Continued  from  page  74) 


is  built.  This  is  a  factor  almost 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  Ameri- 
can architect  who  has  not  traveled 
in  Spain.  Next  to  the  form  of 
the  house,  which  is  designed  to 
catch  the  maximum  amount  of 
sunlight  and  air  and  then  temper 
them  to  the  requirements  and  com- 
fort of  the  inmates,  comes  the 
achievement  of  coolness  and  clean- 
liness within.  Here,  again,  the 
enemies  are  in  the  climate,  in  the 
excessive  sunshine  and  heat,  which 
are  exactly  what  the  American 
comes  South  to  get,  but  which  he 
must  learn,  like  the  Spaniard,  to 
hold    in   moderation. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Spanish 
roof  or  tiles.  Shingles,  besides 
being  scarce  and  costly,  would  soon 
curl  and  split  under  the  direct  sun, 
or  rot  in  the  warm  rain ;  slate,  as- 
phalt and  metal,  all  would  be  in- 
tolerably hot.  The  Spaniard  uses 
only  tiles,  of  thick  oven-baked 
clay,  indestructible  by  sun  and  rain 
and  forming  a  most  effective  insu- 
lation against  heat  and  cold. 
Moreover,  these  tiles  are  curved, 
almost  semicircular  in  form,  and 
are  laid  in  double  rows,  concave 
below  and  convex  above,  so  that 
the  air  spaces  between  act  as  a 
further  insulation.  A  roof  made 
of  these  tiles  is  coolest  in  summer 
and  warmest  in  winter,  is  quite  in- 
expensive, even  in  America,  and  is 
easily  repaired  by  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  removing  a  cracked  tile 
and  replacing  it  with  a  whole  one. 
Under  a  tile  roof  the  air  of  the 
upper  rooms  is  cool  at  midday, 
where  on  a  metal  roof  you  could 
scarcely  bear  your  hand. 

As  on  the  roof  so  on  the  floors, 
the  cleanest  as  well  as  the  most 
convenient  and  beautiful  material 
is  the  Spanish  rose-colored  clay 
tile,  whether  new  or  mellowed  by 
age,  washed  clean  every  morning 
and  waxed  and  polished.  Tiles 
like  these  give  the  necessary 
warmth  of  coloring  to  set  off  the 
long  stretches  of  cool,  gray  wall. 
It  is  on  the  floors  and  the  ceiling 
that  the  Spaniard  puts  his  wealth 
of  color,  leaving  restful  spaces  of 
soft,  neutral  gray,  unbroken  by  ob- 
struction or  ornament  along  the 
walls.  Through  the  open  doors 
or  tall  grilled  windows  one  can 
see  these  floors  of  smooth  tiles 
leading  onward  to  the  inner  patio, 
with  its  greenery  and  fountains. 
Tiles  are  also  used  on  the  patio 
walks,  to  floor  the  long  arcades 
and  corridors  and  in  many  of  the 
living-rooms,  where  they  are  al- 
ways cool  and  cleanly  and  are  not 
subject  to  deterioration  or  the  at- 
tacks of  insects.  In  fact,  in  Anda- 
lusia, the  entire  house  is  floored 
with  tiles,  easily  cleaned,  rich  and 
varied  in  coloring,  cool  and  in- 
viting in  appearance. 


On  the  walls  are  decorated  tiles, 
hand  painted,  the  products  of  the 
famous  factories  of  Talavera  and 
Triana.  Everywhere  are  insets 
of  brilliant  colors ;  they  appear  in 
niches,  lavabos,  stair  risers,  under 
arches,  around  doorways  and  in 
the  deep  reveals  of  windows.  The 
kitchens  are  entirely  lined  with 
tiles,  a  rich  tapestry  more  easily 
cleaned  than  any  woodwork 
and  unaffected  by  age  or  use; 
while  outside,  in  the  patio,  are 
tiled  walks,  tiled  fountains,  tiled 
benches.  With  the  exception  of 
grilles  and  wall  surfaces,  the  An- 
dalusian  house  is  almost  entirely 
a   house  of  tiles ! 

The  effect  is  one  of  cleanliness 
and  coolness ;  greatly  to  be  desired 
after  the  sun-baked  dust  of  the 
streets.  The  brilliant  sunshine 
and  color,  rigorously  excluded 
from  the  inner  rooms,  is  replaced 
with  a  cooler  light  reflected  from 
the  polished  surfaces  of  the  tiled 
walls.  Here  is  the  perfect  indi- 
rect lighting  in  place  of  the  strong 
glare.  The  sunlight,  never  al- 
lowed to  fall  directly  into  a  Span- 
ish room,  is  caught  and  reflected  in 
cool  light  from  the  glazed  tiles 
that  surround  the  courts  and  pa- 
tios and,  utmost  luxury  of  all 
water  from  tiled  fountains,  flow- 
ing over  glazed  and  decorated 
tiles,  throws  a  shimmering  veil  of 
cool  light  over  the  soft  gray  walls 
until  the  room  becomes  a  grotto  of 
cool  and  rippling  water. 

Forgotten  are  the  dust  and  sun- 
light of  the  street.  Here  are  no 
patches  of  burning  sunlight  to  fade 
the  draperies  and  offend  the  eyes; 
nor  yet  gloomy  interiors,  for  the 
use  of  tiles  spreads  a  mild,  diffused 
luminosity  throughout  the  whole 
room ;  and  from  out  this  cool  re- 
treat one  looks  out  on  to  greenery 
and  fountains  or  perhaps  to  a  pool 
surrounded  by  orange  trees  and 
cypress  hedges,  in  that  secluded  in- 
door garden,  the  patio. 

Roofs,  floors,  walls,  wainscoting, 
fountains,  benches,  walks;  all  of 
tiles.  Indeed,  in  their  various 
forms  tiles  take  their  place  as  a 
basic  and  not  merely  a  decorative 
feature  of  the  Spanish  home,  both 
indoors  and  out. 

These  two  essential  factors  in 
the  Andalusian  house  and  in  the 
small  Spanish  house  in  general,  the 
patio  and  the  universal  use  of  tiles, 
are,  in  a  word,  what  the  American 
wants  and  what  are  required  by 
our  semi-tropical  climate;  decent, 
comfortable,  cool  houses,  fully 
open  to  the  sun  and  air,  yet  at  the 
same  time  designed  to  give  relief 
from  excessive  light  and  heat  with 
their  danger  and  discomfort,  and 
affording  with  privacy  and  seclu- 
sion the  fullest  participation  in  and 
enjoyment    of    outdoor    life. 
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Dining  renus  Dinning 

THE  Management  of  MAYFAIR  HOUSE 
believes  that  there  are  some  people 
in  town  who  would  rather  dine  in  silence 
and  dine  well  than  dine  to  music  and 
go  hungry. 

MAYFAIR  HOUSE,  however,  does  not  ask 
you  to  dine  in  silence,  but  neither  is  its 
music  offered  as  vicarious  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  the  kitchen. 

What  makes  dining  a  delight  at  MAYFAIR 
HOUSE  is  the  cooking. 

Edward  H.  Grand  all 
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610  Park  Avenue,  at  65th  Street 
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AN  APARTMENT  HOTEL 

ORCHESTRA      AT      LUNCHEON:      DANCING      DURING      DINNER 
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JVhen  IVinter  Comes 

You  will  find  at  beautiful 

MIAMI  BEACH 

Polo — Tennis — Fishing — Boating — Golfing  and 
Bathing  just  a  step  from 

THE  JVOFFORD 

to   the  Turquoise   Sea,   rippling   over   the   coral 
strands  or  recline  under  gently  swaying  palms. 

The  social  atmosphere  charming,  and  the  service 
reminiscent    of    old    time    Southern    hospitality. 


Write  for  rates  and  beau- 
tifully  illustrated   booklet. 
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Summer,  Mystery  and  Morocco 

Only  J^ine  'Days  from  ^JSlew  York 

J  ONG  centuries  past,  swarthy  tribes  wandered  through  the 
x^>  trackless  desert  down  to  today.  And,  under  the  star  dusted 
canopy  of  the  Sahara,  they  still  pitch  their  striped  tents. 

And  once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  the  mystery  of  Morocco  a 
Sultan  who  loved  beauty.  His  slaves  built  him  a  palace  like  that 
of  Versailles  ...  a  beauty  that  still  lives ! 

Too,  there  was  a  great  teacher  who  told  of  Allah.  Now,  many 
mosques,  exquisitely  decorated,  point  their  slender  minarets  up- 
ward into  the  Mussulmans'  heaven.l 

It's  North  Africa  of  a  thousand  years  ago  .  .  .  and  today!  It  is 
perpetual  summertime  ...  an  exotic  story  in  vivid  colors  .  .  . 
and  the  most  delightful  way  to  escaoe  winter  and  the  mad  rush 
of  an  electrical  age. 

For,  without  waking  its  sleeping  beauty,  France  has  woven  a 
network  of  macadam  highways  throughout  the  pages  of  The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.  And  the  French  Line  has  dotted 
them  with  3 1  famous  Transatlantique  Hotels  and  the  luxurious 
cars  of  the  North  African  Motor  Tours. 

Season  from  October  until  May 

Six  days  from  America  to  Europe  on  a  French  Liner.  No  trans- 
ferring to  tenders  at  Havre.  Three  hours  through  Normandy  on 
a  special  boat  train  .  .  .  then  Paris.  Overnight,  the  fashionable 
Riviera  .  .  .  that  promenade  of  palms  with  the  Alps  above  and 
the  Mediterranean  below.  And  but  little  more  than  a  day  dis- 
tant ...  at  the  far  end  of  "  the  longest  gangplank  in  the  world" 
.  .  .  the  past  lives  again 

branch  iinp 

Compagnie  Generate  "Transatlantique 
19  State  Street       *       *       r       New  York  City 


Write  for  Booklet  "Across  North  Africa"  by  Rosita  Forbes 
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True  Harmony 


THAT  the  plan  of  interior  decoration 
should  be  in  keeping  with  the  architec- 
tural style  of  the  residence  is,  of  course,  a 
fundamental  principle.  There  is,  however, 
a  wide  latitude  possible  even  under  this 
rule ;  and  it  is  our  function,  as  experts,  to 
develop  a  scheme  of  decoration  which 
not  only  harmonizes  with  the  architecture 
of  the  house,  but  also  creates  an  atmos- 
phere that  is  liveable  and  homelike. 

We  offer  to  owner  and  architect  a  deco- 
rating service  complete  in  every  detail.  Our 
showrooms,  where  we  display  innumerable 
objects,  modern  and  antique,  all  of  sur- 
passing virtue,  are  replete  with  interest  to 
those  who  contemplate  the  furnishing  of  a 
home,  or  wish  to  acquire  an  occasional 
piece  to  complete  a  decorative  scheme. 

Our  organization  is  equipped  to  prepare 
and  execute  plans  for  interior  decorating 
in  any  part  of  the  country. 
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J.  C.  DEMAREST  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 

543    MADISON    AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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Florida's  Patios  Rival  Those  of  Seville 


(Continued  from  page  51) 


His  architectural  compositions 
are  clothed  in  mystery  and  the  be- 
wildering effects  of  color,  as  well 
as  design,  are  the  creatures  of  his 
own  brain.  A  stucco  wall  of  yel- 
low may  be  veiled  in  pink,  the  deli- 
cate tint  of  a  sea  shell  on  the  beach 
or  one  of  pink  and  ageratum  blue 
masked  in  warm  gray,  like  that  of 
the  William  Warden  house  that 
follows  in  design  the  lines  of  a 
Romanesque  monastery.  Again,  a 
wall  of  aquamarine  blue  will  re- 
flect the  underlying  color  of  sea 
water,  all  translucent  tones  that 
act  as  a  foil  for  the  black  bamboo, 
the  cypress  or  box  that  grow  in 
tropical  profusion. 

The  patio  of  the  William  War- 
den house  has  a  piquant  arched  en- 
trance, suggestive  of  the  Renais- 
sance, which  gives  access  to  the 
garden  through  a  massive  iron 
grille  and  there  is  a  bewildering 
array  of  walks  of  flagging,  border- 
ing the  flower  beds  or  leading  to 
some  objective  or  vista  in  perspec- 
tive. 

Dr.  Preston  Pope  Sattenvhite's 
patio  is  extensive  in  size  and  scale. 
It  rejoices  in  a  veritable  forest  of 
Royal  Palms  that  tower  over  the 
surrounding  enclosure  in  tropical 
luxuriance.  Here  the  fountain,  as 
is  so  frequently  the  case  with  the 
patio  of  the  Old  World,  is  the 
important  object  of  architectural 
interest  and  from  it  radiates  walks 
of  flagging  to  reach  every  section 
of  the  garden.  Circular  garden 
seats  and  an  intriguing  tea  house 
in  stone  and  stucco  are  included  in 
the  furniture  and  in  long  beds 
bordering  the  paths  grow  a  great 
variety  of  native  shrubs  and 
plants.  Flowers  are  infrequently 
seen  in  the  Spanish  patio,  the  pref- 
erence being  for  arborial  effects, 
with  to  a  certain  extent  hedges 
of  hibiscus. 

Laid  out  on  different  levels  is 
the  patio  of  A.  B.  Claflin,  decid- 
edly architectural  in  feeling  with 
the  rich,  mellow  atmosphere  that 
one  generally  associates  with  the 
gardens  of  old  Spain.  A  pictur- 
esque wall  adjunct  is  the  entrance 
gate,  corresponding  to  the  English 
litch  gate,  with  its  roof  of  tawny 
tile  upheld  at  the  outer  entrance 
by  piers  of  concrete,  but  on  the 
garden  side  by  wood  supports.  Ex- 
quisite gates  of  wrought  iron  guard 
the  entrance,  from  which  a  ravish- 
ing vista  of  flagged  walks,  a  gar- 
den pool  and  a  thick  forest  of  trees 
and  shrubs  may  be  seen  in  the  dim 
perspective.  At  the  opposite  end  a 
flight  of  steps  connects  the  three 
levels,   the  promenade  at   the   top 


flanked  by  a  high  stucco  wall. 
Great  orange  trees,  cypress,  odd  I 
bits  of  alluring  sculpture  and  the 
inevitable  rows  of  terra  cotta 
flower  pots,  so  familiar  to  Amer- 
ican travelers  in  Spain,  that  edge 
the  walks,  the  steps  and  fountains, 
all  serve  to  create  the  feeling  of 
a  typical  Spanish  patio. 

The  Joseph  M.  Cudahy  resi- 
dence boasts  of  a  peculiarly  inter- 
esting garden  with  a  purple  and 
blue  color  scheme,  the  flowers  in- 
cluding heliotrope,  bougainvillia, 
and  others  native  to  the  soil, 
which  blended  with  great  masses 
of  wall  shrubs  serve  to  emphasize 
the  rich  color  tones.  An  extremely 
attractive  plan  distinguishes  this 
patio  and  the  stepping  stone  paths 
from  four  sides  of  the  garden 
unite  in  a  concentric  circle  in  the 
center,  where  the  tea  table  is  very 
properly  enthroned.  Encircling 
the  base  of  the  trees  are  narrow 
beds  of  boxwood  and  certain  other 
areas  are  similarly  defined  and 
supply  a  certain  geometrical  pre- 
cision not  unpleasing  in  opposition 
to  the  abundant,  tropical  planting. 

Mr.  Mizner  invariably  works 
from  some  romantic  motif,  in  de- 
signing either  house  or  garden, 
and  while  the  actual  result  may 
vary  from  his  original  concept,  it 
supplies  a  certain,  shadowy,  in- 
tangible flavor  to  the  finished  work 
that  is  more  apt  to  be  felt  than 
understood.  In  the  patio  on  Dr. 
Willey  L.  Kingley's  beautiful  es- 
tate at  Palm  Beach,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  the  feeling  of  the  age- 
old  gardens  across  the  sea.  A  flight 
of  steps  leads  from  the  lower  en- 
closure to  the  upper  and  dividing 
them  is  a  richly  designed  stucco 
rail,  marked  at  intervals  by  stucco 
pillars  holding  tubs  of  palms  or 
semi-tropical  plants.  An  interest- 
ing fountain  occupies  the  center  of 
the  upper  patio  and  from  earth 
pockets  in  the  brick  laid  pavement, 
palms  and  other  native  trees  of 
great  height  are  growing. 

The  patio  of  Paul  Moore 
has  just  the  suspicion  of  Italian 
flavor  suggested  no  doubt  by  the 
awnings  that  shade  the  door  and 
windows.  Here  the  floor  is  of 
stone  and  the  entrance  steps  of 
brick,  and  the  two  portions  of  the 
house  indicate  a  corresponding  dif- 
ference in  treatment.  No  two  of 
Mr.  Mizner's  patios  are  alike  for 
each  is  based  on  a  distinctive  motif 
and  follows  an  original  plan  and 
it  is  this  naive  expression  of  his 
art  that  lends  his  work  its  endur- 
ing charm. 
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Under  Cover 

A  Review  of  Some 
Important  Books 

By  LOUIS  KALONYME 

The  Kelmscott  Press  and 
William  Morris,  Crafts- 
man. By  H.  Halliday  Sparling. 
Illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
original  types,  wood-engravings 
and  colophons  from  Kelmscott 
books.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

William  Morris  was  a  minor 
Leonardo,  a  titan  of  the  lesser  arts. 
Though  his  sagas  are  not  quite  as 
immortal  nowadays  as  his  enthu- 
siastic contemporaries  believed  and 
decided,  his  role  in  the  minor  re- 
naissance of  the  decorative  crafts 
— a  renaissance  wheeled  by  the 
earnest  Pre-Raphaelites  on  a  be- 
ribboned  (handmade)  barrow  into 
a  jeering  England — is  almost  epical. 
In  this  pleasantly  printed  vol- 
ume, Mr.  Sparling,  who  was  the 
secretary  of  the  Kelmscott  Press, 
and  a  close  associate  of  Morris's 
recounts  how  Morris,  single- 
handed,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  re- 
vived printing  as  a  fine  art.  He 
complements  this  description  of 
Morris's  contribution  to  book- 
printing  with  a  portrait  of  Morris 
the  man,  poet  and  master  of  the 
decorative  crafts;  and  his  illumi- 
nating digest  of  the  history  of 
printing  in  all  its  phases  from  type- 
casting to  paper-making  is  the  au- 
thentic background  for  Morris's 
labors  in  this  field. 

The  legendary  William  Morris 
— a  noisy,  affected,  sentimental 
huge  man,  intent  on  cramming 
the  Middle  Ages  down  the  tight 
lips  of  the  Victorian  era — will  not 
be  found  in  Mr.  Sparling's  vol- 
ume. It  is  a  stupid  legend.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  that  bright  "dark 
age"  which  Morris  admired,  not 
the  medievalism  itself.  He  did 
not  expect  or  even  wish  that  Vic- 
torian society  abandon  its  discov- 
eries in  the  sciences,  the  conven- 
iences, and  its  culture — such  of  it 
as  was  not  stuffed  with  prim 
horsehair.  But  he  did  feel  that 
man  was  becoming  a  willess  cog 
in  the  machine,  a  willing  slave; 
and  that  this  indifferent  submis- 
sion to  a  machine-made  life  was 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  Victorian 
era's  ugliness. 

I  would  not  have  the  reader  in- 
fer that  Morris  objected  to  ma- 
chinery on  sentimental  grounds. 
Morris  undoubtedly  was  respon- 
sible for  some  of  the  ludicrous  ex- 
travagances of  the  very  post  Pre- 
Raphaelites. 

It  was  the  specially  stupid  way 
in  which  machinery  was  used  in 
the  making  of  books  that  finally 
set  Morris  off  on  the  task  of  learn- 
ing the  craft  of  printing.  When 
he  finished  Morris  was  the  master 
craftsman  of  printing,  and  it  was 
once  more  a  fine  art.  He  went 
back  to  the  medieval  scribes  for 
his  types;  he  studied  margins  in 
the  earliest  printed  works;  he  ex- 
perimented with  paper,  ink  making 
(Continued  on  page  gi) 


1 'Where  Dreams  of  Metal  Beauty  Come  True" 

at 
257  West  17th   Street,   New  York   City 

Above  is  shown  a  small  section  of  our  showrooms  which  Perriton  Maxwell,  former  Editor  of  Arts  & 
Decoration,  and  famous  art  critic,  termed  the  place  "Where  dreams  of  metal  beauty  come  true." 

THE  SEGAR  STUDIOS,  Inc.  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  their  New  York  Studios  and  see  the  unusual 
variety  and  beauty  of  their  entirely  new  designs  in  decorative  metal  work. 


Working  in  all  the  metals — 
bronze ,  iron,  silver, 
copper — we  are  prepared 
to  give  our  patrons  the 
highest  type  of  decorative 
objects  suitable  for  the  home 
where  refinement  and  dis- 
tinction are  desired.  Your 
correspondence    is    solicited. 


mum 


METAL  work  of  unique 
design  and  artistic  distinc- 
tion, each  piece  made  with 
an  eye  to  its  special  adapt- 
ability to  its  surroundings , 
characterizes  the  entire  out- 
put of  the  Segar  Studios. 


Hand  Wrought  Iron  and  Bronze  Table  and  Mirror 


The    Segar    Studios 
inc. 


257  West   17th    St.,    N.  Y. 

WATKINS   8395-9203 


Mailing  Lists 

rou  increase  sale* 
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■Ms.  Profimlnnii,  Baslnesa  Concern*. 

Guaranteed  C  £  o     , 
by  refund  »■   J  *  tacit 


Baco  BATIK  Dyes 

Packed  in  2-ounce  tins — Shipped  Parcel 
Post.  A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concen- 
trated colors  covering  every  requirement. 
Used  generally  by  artists  and  commercial 
houses.     Write  for  list  with  prices. 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

448  West  37th  Street 
Mow  Terk,  N.  T.         Department  10 


—Beauty 


T7*OR  those  who  love  beauty  in  every  form 
J/    the  advertising  pages  of 

Arts  &  Decoration 

have  a  powerful  appeal.  This  is  due  princi- 
pally to  the  care  exercised  in  admitting  to  our 
pages  only  advertisers  of  the  highest  character, 
the  high  quality  and  the  interest  in  the  mer- 
chandise itself,  and  also  the  artistic  presentation 
of  the  announcements  in  illustration  and  in  text. 
Hence  the  complete  confidence  in  any  of  our 
advertisers  is  amply  justified. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


AreYou  Going  to  Build? 


Blueprints  of  the  working 
drawings  of  this  beautiful 
house  and  55  others  can 
he  obtained  at  trifling  cost. 

A  COMPLETE  set  of  blueprints  of  the  work- 
ing drawings,  also  specifications  for  mate- 
rials, ready  for  the  builder's  hands  (exactly  the 
same  as  you  would  obtain  if  you  engaged  an 
architect),  of  this  house  and  of  55  other  small 
and  medium  sized  houses  of  rare  beauty,  can 
now  be  obtained  for  a  small  sum,  from  the 

Arts  &  Decoration 

Home  Building  Department 

This  department  has  been  established  as  the  logical  develop- 
ment  of  ARTS    &   DECORATIONS    chief   purpose to    further 

the  creation  of  homes  which  are  genuinely  beautiful  within 
and  without.  It  can  be  tremendously  helpful  to  you,  besides 
saving   you   much   money,    if   you   intend   to   build   a   new   house. 

We  are  able  at  this  time  to  supply  you  with  blueprints  of 
complete  plans  of  56  houses  of  different  styles  and  sizes.  On 
pages  62,  63,  64  of  this  issue  you  will  find  illustrations  and 
floor  plans  of  6  of  them.  An  elaborate  booklet  describing  the 
entire  56  houses  in  detail,  with  exterior  views  and  floor  plans, 
will  be  mailed  to  you  for  only  $1.  The  blueprints  of  the  work- 
ing plans  of  any  of  these  houses  can  be  obtained  complete  at  a 
very  nominal  cost.  The  one  dollar  paid  for  the  booklet  will 
be    deducted    from   the    cost   of   any   set   of   plans   you    purchase. 

If  you  intend  to  build  we  urge  you  to  send  for  this  booklet 
today.  You  will  find  it  very  helpful  in  finally  deciding  what 
type  of  house  to  build;  and  we  think  you  will  be  literally 
amazed  to  learn  how  fine  and  beautiful  a  home  you  can  have 
for  the  money  you  intend  to  invest  in  it.  These  houses  have 
been  planned  by  one  of  America's  most  practical  architects, 
and  in  our  opinion  can  not  be  surpassed  in  any  way  at  their 
respective    prices. 


The  Shaw  and  Shakespeare  Circus 

(Continued  from  page  ./j) 


ARTS  &  DECORATION,  45   West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Check 
the 
one 
desired 


D  For  the  $1  enclosed  send  me  booklet  of  56 
homes  with  full  particulars  for  purchasing  work- 
ing plans. 

O  Send  me  particulars  of  your  service,  'without 
booklet. 


Ia.  &  D.— Jan.,  '26 


Honest  flip,  it  is  true,  and  betray- 
ing a  dangerous  knowledge  of  the 
uses  of  fear  in  selling  patented 
stuffs,  but  nevertheless  endanger- 
ing the  credibility  of  Tuttle's  char- 
acter by  encouraging  easy  laughter 
rather  than  emotion  in  the  be- 
holder. Also  the  villain  is  too  vil- 
lainous. The  play  would  have 
been  stronger  if  Kearney  had  main- 
tained the  note  in  the  villain's 
character  when  this  sickening 
loafer  announces  himself  as  above 
such  trash  as  the  Elks  to  waste  his 
time  among  them,  instead  of  per- 
mitting him  to  throw  chairs  about 
and  growlingly  gutter  out  as  a 
sort  of  mustachioed  Desperate 
Desmond. 

But  I  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood as  suggesting  that  because 
of  these  minor  weaknesses  that 
the  play,  therefore,  is  weak.  The 
wedding  anniversary  party  scene 
alone  entitles  Kearney  to  all  the 
golden  adjectives.  The  Tuttles, 
the  villain,  and  their  equally  drab 
friends,  seem  to  be  tight  human 
dolls  slowly  unwound  by  the 
screeching  phonograph,  given  mo- 
mentum by  the  cheap  magic  of  the 
bottle  of  the  bootlegger's  gin,  and 
then  worked  up  to  a  frenzied  dance 
of  death  by  the  demoniacal  sounds 
of  the  "L"  which  rumbles,  like 
some  implacable  demon,  a  message 
of  approaching  doom. 

Patrick  Kearney  is  the  first 
playwright  to  have  dramatized 
sound  successfully  since  Eugene 
O'Neill  blazed  the  way  with  his 
tom-toms,  foghorns,  and  the  rhyth- 
mic grate  of  steel  shovels  thrust- 
ing coal  into  flaming  stokeholes. 
With  the  "L"  as  a  devil's  music 
accompaniment,  Kearney  reveals 
the  timid  Tuttle  arguing  himself 
into  importance  before  his  indif- 
ferent guests,  boasting  of  his  race- 
track omniscience  to  impress  the 
villain  with  his  man's  man  world- 
liness,  weeping  himself  into  ecstacy 
over  the  possibility  of  slapping  his 
employer's  back  familiarly,  and 
then  weeping  himself  into  a  recog- 
nizance of  his  defeat.  With  the 
same  accompaniment,  the  thick 
gallantries  of  the  villain  are 
danced,  the  straw  of  the  woman 
who  is  Mrs.  Tuttle  swept  by 
flesh-inspired  promises  into  a  dry 
acquiesence.  The  play  has  been 
notably  produced  and  directed  by 
Edward  Goodman,  and  Dwight 
Frye,  as  Tuttle,  gives  an  espe- 
cially fine  performance. 

Adolescent  love  is  the  theme 
of  the  one  other  sincerely  written 
and  ably  produced  play  of  the  sea- 
son: "Young  Woodley"  (Belmont 
Theatre)  by  John  Van  Druten, 
an  Englishman  and  also  a  new- 
comer. The  aphrodisiacal  gla- 
mour of  "Fata  Morgana"  and  the 
justifiable  preachiness  of  Wede- 
kind's  "Spring's  Awakening"  are 
missing  in  this  play.  The  old,  old 
story  of  the  stirring  in  a  young 
boy's  body  of  what  Bernard  Shaw 
evasively  has  defined  as  the  Life 
Force     is     straightforwardly     pre- 


sented. Van  Druten  says  nothing 
new,  but  he  makes  the  situation 
superbly  clear.  Of  course,  when 
the  play  ends  the  young  boy  has  in- 
vestigated the  mystery  with  pro- 
fessional help.  The  house-master's 
wife,  through  her  provocative  inde- 
cision, is  simply  the  poetic  match. 
She  loves  the  boy  but  does  not  do 
anything  about  it.  It  is  a  curious 
thing  that  in  all  English  literature 
dealing  with  this  subject,  the 
young  man  is  always  permitted  to 
become  a  Keats.  Only  in  one  play 
is  this  understandable:  Candida. 
Until  the  "Young  Woodleys"  do 
realize  their  first  loves,  the  Laura 
Simmonses  must  remain  a  little 
vague  as  women.  Because  of  this 
vagueness,  plays  such  as  this  one 
do  give  the  impression  of  being 
persuasive  tracts  by  that  most  civ- 
ilized of  gentlemen,  Havelock  El- 
lis. One  had  thought  that  Aldous 
Huxley,  with  his  "Limbo"  and 
Joyce  with  his  "Portrait  of  the 
Artist  as  Young  Man"  had  made 
an  end  of  the  novels  and  plays  of 
sin  and  sex  by  saying  all  there  was 
to  say,  to  wit,  that  boys  will  be 
men,  but  Van  Druten  indicates 
that  every  new  young  generation 
will  have  its  "Young  Woodleys." 
It  is  a  pity,  a  rather  exasperating 
pity,  that  young  adolescence 
should  have  to  re-enact  a  nerve- 
racking  and  unnatural  struggle 
without  help  from  their  elders, 
without  help  even  from  the  Mrs. 
Simmonses  who  are  supposed  to 
love  them.  This  nerve-racking 
uncertainty  Glenn  Hunter  pre- 
sents with  admirable  poignance. 
Helen  Gahagan  is  attractive  as 
Mrs.  Simmons,  and  Geoffrey  John 
Harwood,  is  excellent  as  the  too- 
experienced  Vining. 

Now  if  Rostand's  "Don  Juan" 
could  be  employed  to  instruct  the 
sad  "Young  Woodleys"  perhaps 
we  would  not  be  plagued  by  their 
eternal  reappearance,  and,  what 
would  be  more  of  a  saving,  Mr. 
Arlen's  manuals  of  what  the 
young  man  must  manage  to  im- 
ply in  the  opening  moments  of  a 
pour  le  sport  encounter  would  be 
doubly  unnecessary.  But  I  mean 
Edmond  Rostand's  Don  Juan  of 
his  "The  Last  Night  of  Don 
Juan"  and  not  the  outrageous 
travesty  which  the  usually  com- 
petent Robert  Milton  produced 
for  the  directors  of  the  Green- 
wich Village  Theatre.  The  pro- 
duction of  this  play,  which  may 
have  been  admirably  translated  by 
Sidney  Howard,  resembled  a  mini- 
ature war  in  which  the  actors 
outshouted  Rostand.  Thus  this 
rich  and  ironic  comedy  of  Don 
Juan's  disillusioning  last  night  on 
earth  was  communicated  to  the 
rafters  of  the  Greenwich  Village 
Theatre.  This  play,  which  calls 
for  pantomime  of  the  highest 
order,  and  acting,  and  which 
should  be  as  light  and  as  glamor- 
ous as  a  Venetian  breeze  on  a  late 
summer  evening,  was  weighted 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Close -up  of  Spanish  Wrought  Iron  Chape/  Screen  Executed  for 
Divine  Providence  Foundation,  New  York  City 


AT^ROUGHT  IRON  WORK  has 
*  *  always  been  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  spirit  of  commercialism  and  the 
invention  of  cast  iron  combined  put  it 
in  the  shade  for  a  couple  of  centuries, 
but  it  has  lately  emerged  to  occupy 
its  proper  place  in  the  sun.  We  have 
for  a  number  of  years  been  experts  in 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  fine 
Wrought  Iron  Work,  following  the 
methods  and  clinging  to  the  ideals 
of  the  old  mediaeval  craftsmen. 

We  have  at  present  in  execution 

100    SPANISH 

WROUGHT  IRON  BEDS 

for  the  MIAMI  BILTMORE  HOTEL  and 
COUNTRY    CLUB 

Coral  Gables,  Miami,  Florida 
Designed  by  us 


FERRO  STUDIO,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Craftsmen  in 
WROUGHT    IRON 

2.18  East   150th  Street,  New  York  City 


Charles 

of 

London 


Interiors 

Old 
English  Furniture 

Tapestries 


Mid-I8th    Century   Fireplace,    English    Chimney   and   Paneling  from    Old 

Georgian   House 


2  West  Fifty -Sixth  Street 
NEW  YORK 

LONDON:  56  New  Bond  St.,  W.  1 
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The  Nation's  Building  Stone 


VYCi 


/EN  of  affairs  and  high  social 
standing  have  always  found  in  Indiana 
Limestone  the  ideal  building  material 
for  their  homes.  This  natural  stone 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  beauty 
and  sound  structure  demanded  of 
exterior  walls,  and  creates  homes  con- 
spicuous for  their  dignity  and  state 
liness. 

Indiana  Limestone  is  the  beautiful 
light-colored  stone  which  is  used  for 
many  of  the  well-known  monumental 
and  commercial  buildings  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  in  which 
architects  and  large  investors  have 
recognized  the  building  material  par 
excellence  that  will  last  for  generations 
without  losing  its  loveliness  of  color 
and  texture  or  its  sturdy  structural 
qualities. 

Cut  stone  contractors  in  every  city 
in  the  United  States  can  supply  you 
with  Indiana  Limestone  and  will  fur- 
nish estimates  as  to  costs. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  booklet,  "Distinctive  Houses 

of  Indiana  Limestone,"  skous  many  of  the  finest  homes 

in  this  country  which  have  been  built  of  this  material. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  you  free  on  request 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association 
Box  778,  Bedford,  Indiana 


We  discourage  cleaning  Indiana  Lime 

stone   buildings,    since   the  venerable 

antique   effect  produced   by  weather' 

\  ing  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  great  ( 

I  charms  of  natural  stone.    However,  J 

anyone  determined  to  clean  a  stone 

building  may  obtain  complete  inform 

mation  on  methods  that  will  not  de- 

stroy  the  surface  of  the  stone,  by 

writing  to  the  Indiana  Limestone 

Quarrymen's    Association,   Service 

Bureau,  Bedford,  Indiana 


Royal  Italian  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Warren  &  Wetmore,  Architects 


Arts  &  Decoration's  Home  Building 

Service 
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the  sleeping  quarters,  the  living- 
rooms,  and  the  servants'  quarters, 
each  conveniently  placed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  others,  yet  each  sepa- 
rated from  the  others  in  a  way 
that  gives  privacy.  The  bedrooms 
can  be  shut  away  from  the  main 
body  of  the  house  by  merely  clos- 
ing a  door.  Each  bedroom  has 
ample  light  and  closets  and  wall 
space  to  accommodate  large  arti- 
cles of  furniture. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  floor 
plan  the  maid's  room  is  close  to 
the  kitchen  on  the  first  floor,  with 
its  own  bath  and  closets.  This 
leaves  the  second  floor  free  for 
guest  rooms,  for  a  guest  room  and 
storage  room,  or  for  a  guest  room 
and  billiard  hall.  There  is  a  pri- 
vate hall  on  the  top  floor  for  linen 
closets,  and,  of  course,  its  own 
bathroom.  We  are  showing  with 
this  house  some  extremely  interest- 
ing pen-and-ink  drawings — a  de- 
lightful little  gateway  through  the 
garden  wall  and  a  most  pictur- 
esque doorway. 

This  house  can  be  built  of 
metal  lath  and  stucco  or  hollow 
tile  and  concrete.  The  front  ter- 
race with  its  railing  of  wood  or 
stone  forms  an  outdoor  sitting- 
room  or  it  can  be  treated  some- 
what like  the  Spanish  patios,  that 
is,  with  a  tiny  fountain  or  deco- 
rative plants  in  jars.  Nowadays, 
there  are  many  ways  of  introduc- 
ing color  on  the  outside  of  a  con- 
crete or  stucco  house  that  makes 
them  much  more  attractive  than 
those  of  the  color  blue  tone  of  the 
natural  concrete.  Various  meth- 
ods have  been  discovered  of  mix- 
ing color  with  the  concrete  and 
also  of  making  the  whole  house 
entirely  weather-proof,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  fair  inner 
walls  to  be  damaged  by  the  stain- 
ing of  dampness.  Beside  the  meth- 
ods of  mixing  color  in  with  the 
cement,  there  are  a  number  of 
coatings  on  the  market  which  are 
applied  to  the  outer  surface. 

A    MODERN    COTTAGE   SHOWING 
TUDOR   INFLUENCE 

The  general  design  of  this  house, 
number  two  of  a  series,  distinctly 


shows  an  appreciation  of  some  of 
those  adorable  English  cottages 
which  are  built  somewhat  with  the 
feeling  and  beauty  of  the  great 
Tudor  mansion.  The  roofline  of 
this  house  is  particularly  gracious 
and  the  hipped-roof  of  the  door- 
way gives  an  air  of  dignity  to  a 
home  that  is  far  from  spacious. 
The  building  material  used  in 
this  house  is  stucco  over  metal 
lath.  The  entrance  is  stone  and 
the  foundation  is  stone.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  a  picturesque 
Tudor  slate  and  the  grouped  win- 
dows may  be  either  casement  or 
double-hung  only  so  that  the  panes 
of  glass  are  small  and  the  frame 
large,  either  wood  or  metal. 

The  value  of  this  house  to  the 
average  builder  is  that  it  will  be 
suitable  in  the  woods,  on  a  village 
street,  or  charming  on  the  corner 
of  a  fine  farm.  The  rooms  are 
so  planned  that  an  immense 
amount  of  light  is  secured  and 
the  bedrooms  are  completely  shut 
away  from  the  living  quarter  of 
the  house,  so  that  in  case  of  young 
children  or  sickness  there  is  abso- 
lute isolation.  The  entrance  to  the 
living-room  is  very  well  planned, 
first  through  the  doorway  of  the 
porch,  then  a  vestibule,  so  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  draft 
in  the  corner  of  the  living-room 
or  around  the  fireplace.  The  din- 
ing-room connects  with  the  living- 
room  by  a  wide  opening,  which  is 
especially  nice  for  a  tea  party  or 
a  reception.  The  second  story, 
which  is  only  in  the  central  peak 
of  the  house,  can  be  used  for  study 
or  games,  for  bedrooms  or  storage 
as  may  be  desired,  both  rooms  may 
be  finished  up  and  a  bath  added 
for  a  maid's  section  of  the  house. 

We  feel  that  anyone  who  is  con- 
templating building  will  find  this 
type  of  house,  either  a  little  larger 
or  smaller,  really  following  this 
department  from  month  to  month 
of  inestimable  value,  not  only  in 
selecting  the  type  of  house  de- 
sired, but.  in  the  planning  of  the 
garden,  in  the  equipping  of  a  house 
with  convenience  and  comfort  and 
in  the  furnishing  and  fitting  of  the 
various  rooms. 


Modern  Chinese  Rugs  Suggest  Spanish 

Flavor 
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medallion  and  a  6-inch  border 
with  Buddhist  symbols.  The  lotus 
motif,  declared  by  some  authori- 
ties to  form  the  basis  of  every  dec- 
orative device  is  seen  on  a  golden 
yellow  background,  the  design 
handed  down  from  ancient  em- 
broidery of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

Another  incomparable  rug  has 
an  all-over  poppy  design  with  the 
foliated  scrolls  reminiscent  of 
Spanish  ironwork,  so  suggestive 
for  the  modern  adaptation  of  the 
Spanish    vogue.      Small   but    deco- 


rative pieces  for  chair  seats  and 
cushions  in  which  garden  scenes 
in  soft  blues  and  yellows  are 
shown,  beside  oval  and  square  rugs 
with  rounded  corners  that  make 
for  pleasing  variety.  In  addition 
to  these  ingratiating  Chinese-His- 
panic rugs,  Mrs.  Fette  is  also  hav- 
ing specially  designed  antique 
linens  of  a  peculiarly  Spanish  flavor 
of  a  sort  to  harmonize  charmingly 
with  the  modern  decorative  treat- 
ment of  the  more  elaborate  of  our 
American   homes. 
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6  East  48th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 
IMPORTERS 

Antiques 

Reproductions 

Vv  rougnt  Iron 
Tapestries 
Brocades 
Damasks 

V  elvets 

Brocatelles 
% 

Illustrated   JDrochure  sent 
on   request 


Mr.  unci  Mrs.  Charles  G.  V.  Clark 
announce  1'ln*.  opening  of 

Burnet-Clark,  Limited 

131    Has!'  Fifty-seventh  Street 
New  York 

Interiors 

Antique  Furniture 

from 

Spain  *  Italy  *  England 

Provincial  France 

Americana 

Old  and  Modern  Books 

First  Editions 

Etchings  *  Maps  •  Prints 

We  also  announce  the  opening  of  our 

Palm   Beach   Season 

Burnet-Clark,  Ltd. 
Wyelh  Building,  County  Road 

Ganethl  Shop 
via  Mizner 


Florida 


2138  LOCUST  STREET 

QnUadelphicu-, 

Formerly  at  1702  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia 


THE  Background  of  the 
room  illustrated  is  drapery 
of  Eighteenth  Century  red 
damask,  trimmed  with  antique 
gold  galloon,  and  a  wall  painted 
apple  green  and  glazed  with 
umber.  In  the  foreground  are 
antique  Portugese  chairs  in 
black  tooled  leather. 
The  ceiling  beams  are  of  old 
cypress  and  an  additional  note 
of  interest  is  furnished  by  the 
Verdure  tapestry  panel  and 
the  tapestry  covered  arm 

chairs. 
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Cruises 

1926 


FOR  the  information  of  those  of  our  readers  who 
contemplate  joining  one  of  this  winter's  all- 
arranged  cruises  we  again  mention  these  trips  with  the 
suggestion  that  at  least  a  tentative  reservation  be 
made,  if  there  is  even  a  possibility  of  being  able  to 
arrange  to  be  away  the  required  time;  the  choicest 
accommodations  are  fast  becoming  engaged. 


TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 


1926. 

1926. 

Jan.   16 

Lapland    •    • 

47  days 

Feb. 

2 

Rotterdam     • 

67  days 

M      21 

Republic 

50  day9 

M 

9 

Empress  of 

"      23 

Homeric  •     - 

67  days 

H 

17 

France 

Mauritania 

64  da>» 
41  day* 

"     26 

Scythia      -     - 

66  days 

H 

25 

Adriatic    - 

46  days 

"     28 

Samaria    •    • 

69  days 

Mar. 

6 

Lapland    •    • 

48  days 

"     30 

Transylvania 

62  days 

Apr. 

3 

Carinthia 

42  day* 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

1926. 

Jan.   14     Franconia    •     130  days 
"     20     Laconia       -     128  days 


Our  handsomely  illustrated  booklet,  "Distinctive  Houses 

of  Indiana  Limestone,"  skous  many  of  the  fines!  homes 

in  this  country  which  have  been  built  of  this  material. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  you  free  on  request 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association 

Box  778,  Bedford,  Indiana 


We  discourage  cleaning  Indiana  Lime' 
stone  buildings,  since  the  venerable 
antique  effect  produced  by  weather* 
ng  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  great  ( 
charms  of  natural  stone.  However,  S 
anyone  determined  to  clean  a  stone 
building  may  obtain  complete  infoy 
mation  on  methods  that  will  not  de' 
stroy  the  surface  of  the  stone,  by 
writing  to  the  Indiana  Limestone 
Quarrymen's  Association,  Service 
Bureau,  Bedford,  Indiana 
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The  Shaw  and  Shakespeare  Circus 


Royal  Italian  Embassy.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Warren  &  Wetmore.  Architects 
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down  by  awkward  gestures  and 
joints  that  creaked  like  derricks. 
Only  James  Reynolds,  who  de- 
signed the  settings,  seemed  to 
catch  at  the  fantasy  of  this  play 
in  which  the  unbearably  witty 
devil  strips  Don  Juan  of  all  his 
amorous  pretensions.  The  satanic 
fun  of  the  devil  with  this  peer- 
less, invincible  lover,  and  his  illu- 
sive efforts  to  find  one  among  the 
thousand  and  three  women  he 
vanquished  who  really  loved  him 
so  that  he  can  convince  the  devil 
of  his  right  to  exemption  from 
the  unheavenly  regions,  and  his 
failure,  capped  by  the  inexorable 
sentence  of  spending  the  rest  of 
his  eternity  as  a  puppet  in  a  Punch 
and  Judy  show,  remains,  for  the 
time  being,  in  Rostand's  written 
pages. 

The    curtain-raiser,    "The    Pil- 
grimage" by  Charles  Vildrac,  pro- 
duced   by    Augustin    Duncan    for 
the    Greenwich   Village   directors, 
was  more   intelligible.      I   do   not 
share    the    obvious    admiration    of 
the  Greenwich   Village  group   for 
all    the    works    of    Vildrac.     His 
"S.  S.  Tenacity,"  presented  by  the 
Neighborhood     Playhouse    a     few 
years    ago,    was    a    touching    but 
slight   bucolic   episode,   and    really 
was  given  body  by  Augustin  Dun- 
can as  the  old  man.     This  is  true 
also   of   "The   Pilgrimage"   which 
is    not    a     play    but    a    character 
sketch    of    a    sweet,    middle-aged 
"iinri  trying  to  recover  from  inani- 
cret     objects     the     beauty     of    a 
thei'hood    in    the    country    which 
thojninck    and    especially    Utrillo, 
nati  French     painters,     see     with 
ods    l°ve-      Mr.   Duncan,   as  this 
ingle  red-faced  man,  was  admir- 

alsc- 

ent^s    between    "Princess    Flavia" 

is    roduced  by  the  Shuberts  (Cen- 

wa'  Theatre)  and  "Chariot's  Re- 

ing"       (Selwyn      Theatre)       my 

odsce,  for  a  thoroughly  entertain- 

cen  evening,  would  be  the  former. 

coaiarlot's   Revue"   is   smart,   gay, 

apphy,   but,   to   tell   the    truth,   it 

ilso    dull.      "Princess    Flavia" 

A  ever  is  an  unassumingly  amus- 

show,    staged   with    good    hu- 

1  by  competent  directors.    The 

nurftto  has   been   assembled   from 

hony    Hope's    grandiloquent 

"soner   of   Zenda"    and   set   to 

-tling  music  by  Sigmund  Rom- 

,    one    of    the    light    operatic 

its.      The     tremendous    com- 

-    decked    in    costumes,    which 

meclavishness    would    satisfy    the 

w;t]istmas     dreams     of     the    most 

mot;iable     of     fairy-tale     readers, 

t;es     attractively.      The     dancing 

ora1d   be   better,   but   Mr.    Harry 

velichman,   as   the   carefree   Eng- 

"nannan    double    of    the    unhappy 

bror  prince,  could  not. 

/ow  "Chariot's  Revue"  though 
an  as  the  good  offices  of  Beatrice 
f0l,e,  Jack  Buchanan,  Gertrude 
g  yrence  and  Herbert  Mundin, 
forned  to  suffer  from  the  disease 
gp.ch  afflicts  all  contemporary  re- 
's,  thin   humor.      Our  own   re- 


vue impressarios  endeavor  to  ob- 
scure this  lack  with  the  ingratiat- 
ing tumult  of  brasses,  and  the 
breasty  acrobatics  of  high-toned 
beauties.  These  revues  of  un- 
dress are,  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing,  leading  their  Earl  Car- 
rolls,  though  they  seem  not  to 
know  it,  up  a  blind  alley,  for 
even  they  can  go  no  further  than 
to  the  back  of  nature.  What  will 
they  do  when  nudity  no  longer  is 
a  novelty  on  the  stage?  How- 
ever, M.  Chariot  has  made  no 
visible  effort  to  hide  the  dull  mo- 
ments in  his  entertainment  even 
with  this  flimsy  device.  The  songs 
with  the  exception  of  "Carrie," 
written  by  Noel  Coward  and 
sung  charmingly  by  Gertrude 
Lawrence,  are  not  better  than 
fair.  The  humor  reached  its 
risible  spot  in  a  dance  burlesque 
by  Beatrice  Lille  of  the  now  hack- 
neyed "Dying  Swan"  by  Anna 
Pavlowa.  Now  it  was  our  own 
James  Watts,  though  he  did  come 
from  England,  who  demonstrated 
many  years  ago  that  the  death  of 
a  swan  is  not  necessarily  any  more 
aesthetic  than  the  death  of  a  cow. 
A  first-rate  dancer  himself,  his 
burlesque  of  the  stray,  mathemati- 
cal gestures  of  the  top-spinning 
ballerinas  was  understandingly 
pointed.  But  Miss  Lille  makes 
fun  by  ridiculing  something  she 
obviously  does  not  understand  and 
cannot  herself  do,  for  her  contri- 
bution is  to  have  herself  pulled 
about  by  wires  and  finally  to  be 
exposed  in  a  pair  of  frowsy  purple 
bloomers.  Her  scene  with  Ger- 
trude Lawrence,  both  dressed  as 
babies  in  baby  carriages  and  en- 
gaging in  a  sophisticated  conver- 
sation inspired  by  the  contents  of 
a  whiskey  bottle,  was  more  dis- 
arming. Miss  Lille's  take-off  of 
the  unsolicited  semi-professional 
singer  who  entertains  with  "After 
Dinner  Music"  was  amusing.  If 
I  have  sounded  harsh,  it  was  only 
in  disappointment,  and  it  may  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  community 
must  be  in  disagreement  with  me 
for  "Chariot's  Revue"  is  a  tre- 
mendous box-office  success. 

In  the  "Chariot's  Revue"  there 
is  another  tolerably  amusing  sketch 
"Fate"  by  Ronald  Jeans  which  is, 
in  its  way,  a  crude  summary  of 
the  now  famous  Pirandello  tech- 
nique. This  sketch  begins  with 
the  typical  triangular  entangle- 
ment as  an  introduction.  The 
husband  (Jack  Buchanan),  finds 
his  wife  (Gertrude  Lawrence),  in 
the  arms  of  a  clandestine  lover 
(Herbert  Mundin).  Then  Mr. 
Buchanan  calls  upon  the  audience 
to  direct  the  course  of  the  action. 
Shall  the  husband  kill  the  wife, 
or  her  lover,  or  both,  or  not  at 
all?  Shall  the  wife  choose  the 
husband  or  the  lover,  or  neither? 
And  while  Mr.  Buchanan  awaits 
the  decisions  of  the  audience,  the 
last  posture  of  the  characters  are 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Dining  room  of  Residence  in  Palm  Beach,  Florida 


2138  LOCUST  STREET 

Formerly  at  1702  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia 


THE  Background  of  the 
room  illustrated  is  drapery 
of  Eighteenth  Century  red 
damask,  trimmed  with  antique 
gold  galloon,  and  a  wall  painted 
apple  green  and  glazed  with 
umber.  In  the  foreground  are 
antique  Portugese  chairs  in 
black  tooled  leather. 
The  ceiling  beams  are  of  old 
cypress  and  an  additional  note 
of  interest  is  furnished  by  the 
Verdure  tapestry  panel  and 
the  tapestry  covered  arm 
chairs. 
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One  of  the  most 

artistic 

apartments 

in  America 


The  new  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Bossom,  created,  within  the 
finest  apartment  building  in  New  York,  by  Mr.  Bossom  in  the  Spanish  style 
and  furnished  with  most  rare  and  beautiful  antiques  collected  in  a  recent 
trip  to  Spain,  is  considered  by  many  people  to  be  literally  one  of  the  most 
charming  apartments  in  America.  An  article  describing  it  in  detail,  illustrated 
with  photographs  never  before  published,  will  be  found  in 

The  'Picturesque  Home, 
and  Spring  'Decorat- 
ing, 3\[umber  of 

Arts  8  Decoration 

(  The  February  issue,  published  February  1st) 

An  issue  which  might  well  be  called  the  most  valuable  maga- 
zine in  the  world,  this  February  number  will  be  exceptionally 
fine  and  beautiful,  and  will  be  devoted  largely  to  material  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  value  to  those  who  know  and  enjoy  the 
finer  things  in  life — beautiful  homes  and  gardens,  the  fine  arts, 
literature,  drama  and  music.    Other  leading  articles  will  be 

CREATING   A    HOME    AS   THE   DECORATOR    SEES  IT,   by 

Frank  Partridge.    This   is  the   tenth   of    a   series  that  will  include 

eventually  every  well  known  decorator's  point  of  view  toward 
interior  decoration. 

ALBERT  STERNER'S  ELABORATE  MURAL  DECORATIONS 
for  the  home  of  Mrs.  Alice  McFadden  Brinton,  of  Philadelphia. 
Photographs  taken  especially  for  Arts  &  Decoration  and  never 
before   published. 

THE  BATES  RESIDENCE  ON  LONG  ISLAND.  One  of  the 
loveliest  of  medium-sized  houses.  Selected  by  Arts  &  Decoration 
because  of  its  beauty  and  charm  and  because  of  its  well  planned 
and    executed    interiors. 

FROM  MEWS  TO  COTTAGE.  A  description  by  Julia  Cairns 
of  the  doing  over  of  an  English  store  into  a  charming  home. 
Of   great   value   to    those   considering   a    similar    undertaking. 

A  SMALL  DUPLEX  APARTMENT  AND  GARDEN,  WITH 
A  MORAL,  by  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein,  describes  how  a 
desolate  house  and  garden  were  developed  into  a   real  home. 


There  will  be  many  other  articles  of 
interest  and  importance,  including 

FASCINATING  AND  NAIVE  SWEDISH  PAINTINGS 

SMALL    ENGLISH     COTTAGES     OF    THE     DEVON     TYPE 

PLASTER   WORK— A   MERE  JOB   OR  AN   ART? 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STAGE  UP-TO-DATE 

LITERARY  REMINISCENCES 

USE   OF   NICHES    IN   PLANNING  THE   INTERIOR 

FITTING   YOUR   FURNITURE   TO   YOUR   APARTMENT 

A  PAGE  OF  THE   NEWEST  LAMPSHADES 

MODERN   ITALIAN   COMPOSERS 

HIGHLIGHTS   OF   THE   NEW  YORK   GALLERIES   DURING 

DECEMBER 
WILLY  POGANY'S   NEWEST  MURALS 
TREATMENT   OF   MODERN   WINDOWS 

This  February  number  will  be  the 
finest  we  have  yet  produced  and  will 
be  of  great  interest  and  practical  value 
to  all  who  intend  to  do  any  decorating 
this  spring. 

At  the  Better  Newsdealers  February  1st 

By  Subscription  $6  a  Year 


The  Shaw  and  Shakespeare  Circus 

(Continued  from  page  86) 


rigidly  maintained  as  though  they 
were  puppets. 

Now  "In  a  Garden"  by  Philip 
Barry  (Plymouth  Theatre)  may 
be  summarized  exactly  in  the 
same  manner.  The  play,  of 
course,  is  more  dignified,  and  Mr. 
Barry's  intentions  are  of  the 
highest  order.  Nevertheless,  "In 
a  Garden"  has  the  same  tentative 
quality  as  "Fate."  The  thematic 
action  of  the  play  is  stretched 
across  the  observation,  made  by 
a  novelist  friend  to  one  of  those 
great  dramatists  of  popular  fancy, 
that  every  wife  in  her  inmost  heart 
is  the  mistress  of  another  man. 
Mr.  Barry's  novelist  argues  that 
the  first  enkindling  of  the  amor- 
ous flame  in  the  heart  of  a  woman 
is  the  most  enduring,  no  matter 
what  the  charms  of  the  man  she 
meets  later  and  leads  to  the  altar. 
This  is  a  theory  given  more 
credence  in  the  heated  Latin 
countries  than  in  our  own,  but 
it  is  the  spring  of  Mr.  Barry's 
play.  The  novelist  friend  leaves 
the  dramatist  planning  to  deter- 
mine the  truth  of  this  sentiment 
by  trying  it  out  on  his  wife  and 
one  Norrie  Bliss,  who  is  coming 
to  visit  them  for  the  first  time  in 
seven  years.  This  Bliss  was  the 
first  to  kiss  Lissa,  the  dramatist's 
wife,  in  a  garden,  one  spring 
night,  and  the  dramatist  reasons 
that  by  recreating  the  old  setting, 
and  placing  Lissa  and  Norrie 
Bliss  in  it,  that  he  will,  so  to 
speak,  blow  out  the  flame  which 
may  be  lingering  for  Norrie  in  his 
wife's  memory.  Of  course,  the  rea- 
son of  the  dramatist  is  vanquished 
by  the  rebudding  of  the  old,  al- 
most transient  romance.  For  even 
the  vacuous  Norrie  would  be  a 
relief  from  the  stolid  hifalutin' 
nonsense  of  the  great  dramatist, 
who  never  lived  on  sea  or  Sutton 
Place. 

The  chief  objection  to  Mr. 
Barry's  play,  and  the  objection 
holds  for  Pirandello  as  well,  is 
that  it  is  thought,  such  as  it  is, 
and  not  drama.  The  characters 
are  tenuous,  creatures  of  unclear 
abstractions.  They  seem  to  be 
unborn,  and  come  to  life  only  if 
the  spectators  agree  to  accept 
them  by  taking  for  granted  what 
the  dramatist  was  unable  to  do 
to  make  them  live,  audience  or  no 
audience.  Lissa  is  one  of  those 
simple  pagans  who  wish  to  go 
back  to  nature  with  their  goloshes 
and  the  latest  Boulanger  models. 
Her  lover  is  an  amiable  echo  of 
a  dolt.  Thus,  the  difficulties  of 
the  actors  were  considerable. 
Frank  Conroy,  as  the  dramatist, 
did  his  best  to  lend  life  to  a  life- 
less character,  and  Ferdinand 
Gottschalk  was  excellent  as  the 
novelist.  Here  is  an  actor  who 
does  not  depend  on  words  alone, 
but  on  pantomime.  Miss  Laurette 
Taylor,  as  Lissa,  did  not  depend 
on  pantomime  at  all  but  on  her 
attractive  self  and  the  unmistak- 
able  pleasure   of   her   audience   at 


seeing  her  again,  whatever  the 
play  or  reason. 

Pantomime  seems  to  be  an  un- 
known art  on  our  stage,  so  that 
when  a  fresh  talent  like  Angna 
Enters,  the  dancer  and  mime, 
gives  us  a  taste  of  it,  we  cannot 
be  grateful  enough.  She  is  easily 
our  first  pantomimist  among 
dancers,  just  as  her  dances  are 
easily  the  most  creative  and  dis- 
tinctive of  the  youngest  genera- 
tion of  dancers.  Miss  Enters  is 
a  composer  of  dancing  rather  than 
just  a  proficient  dancer,  taking  as 
she  does  all  the  forms,  from  the 
ballet  to  the  Charleston,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  costumes  she  de- 
signs and  the  music  she  uses  and 
arranges,  molds  them  all  together 
into  a  new  form,  rare  and  fresh. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that 
she  will  present  her  newest  dances 
at  the  Forty-eighth  Street  Thea- 
tre, the  night  of  January  17  to  be 
exact. 

Neither  Melchior  Lengyel's 
"Antonia"  (Empire  Theatre), 
the  Theatre  Guild  productions 
of  Shaw's  "Man  of  Destiny" 
and  "Androcles  and  the  Lion" 
(Klaw  Theatre),  Em  Jo  Basche's 
"Adam  Solitaire"  (Provincetown 
Playhouse),  nor  Noel  Coward's 
"The  Vortex"  (Henry  Miller 
Theatre),  call  for  extended  com- 
ment. 

"Antonia"  is  a  story  of  a 
woman's  middle-aged  nostalgia 
for  her  gay  youthful  triumphs  as 
the  leading  beauty  of  Budapest  so 
dramatized  as  to  bring  in  the 
rococo  scene  so  dearly  beloved  of 
the  Hungarian  dramatists.  First 
scene,  a  live-stock  farm  two  hours 
from  Budapest  with  Antonia 
(Marjorie  Rambeau)  the  bossy 
wife  of  a  gentleman  farmer  try- 
ing to  seem  acquainted  with  hank- 
erings of  pigs.  Second  scene:  the 
"Bonbonniere."  Here  Antonia, 
dressed  in  Viennese  finery,  seeks 
to  retaste  the  champagne  joys  of 
youth.  Third  scene:  Back  on  the 
farm,  with  the  lovers  of  yesterday 
in  chase  with  a  band  of  serenad- 
ing gypsies.  There  is  no  plot 
worth  mentioning,  or  theme 
either,  but  several  of  the  charac- 
ters, the  schiebers  or  profiteers 
notably,  are  skillfully  drawn. 
Miss  Rambeau,  though  she  acts 
hard,  is  not,  I  fear,  the  Antonia 
intended  by  M.  Lengyel. 

"The  Man  of  Destiny"  was  so 
badly  produced  by  the  Theatre 
Guild  that  this  witty  little  epi- 
sode of  Napoleon's  career  was 
turned  into  a  meaningless  pun. 
The  acting  in  this  sketch  was 
dreadful,  especially  that  of  Miss 
Clare  Eames,  who  was  miscast. 
She  was  a  little  better  in  the 
revival  of  "Androcles  and  the 
Lion."  But  in  this  satire  of  the 
early  Christian  moment,  what  the 
actors  do,  and  I  must  say  that  they 
do  their  worst,  is  hardly  of  im- 
portance. This  play  stands  on 
Shaw's  legs,  and  all  the  actors  are 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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ROOKWOOD 

creations  meet  a  wide  range  of  requirements  in  home  decorations. 
We  have  an  exclusive  representative  in  all  important  cities  and  we 
welcome  your  inquiries. 

THE   ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  PANELS  OF 
THE  XIV,  XV,  AND  XVI  CEN- 
TURIES REMOVED  FROM  THE 
WINDOWS  OF  OLD  ENG- 
LISH MANSIONS  WHERE  THEY 
FORMED  AN  INTERESTING  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  DECORATIVE  FEA- 
TURE. 
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In  the  Office 


I  FEEL  that  a  new  department 
we  are  starting  in  this  issue 
of  Arts  &  Decoration  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  we 
have  yet  done.  As  a  rule,  we 
like  to  speak  of  things  in  the 
future — things  we  are  planning 
for ;  but  this  new  service  which 
we  are  inaugurating  is  so  valuable 
to  everyone  who  is  planning  to 
build  a  home,  that  we  feel  we 
cannot  too  often  draw  attention 
to  it  and  explain  just  why  we  are 
doing  it. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  prac- 
tically everybody  loves  to  see  pic- 
tures of  the  most  beautifully 
built  and  elaborately  furnished 
homes. 

But  we  know  from  experience 
and  observation  and  hearsay  that 
there  are  a  great  many  people  in 
this  country,  who,  although  they 
may  be  immensely  interested  in 
the  million  dollar  house,  neverthe- 
less think  of  their  own  homes  in 
terms  of  thousands,  and  not  a 
great  many  of  those.  There  are 
unquestionably  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  who  would  like  a  home 
of  their  own,  if  such  a  thing 
could  be  managed,  without  any 
special  disaster  to  their  bank  ac- 
count. Some  of  them  may  want 
to  spend  ten  thousand  dollars, 
some  forty  or  fifty  thousand — but 
they  are  all  in  the  class  who  think 
of  their  homes  as  "medium-sized" 
or  "small." 

But  probably  not  one  of  these 
people,  who  as  a  matter  of  fact  are 
among  the  most  intelligent  and 
most  cultivated  in  the  country, 
want  a  house  minus  real  luxuries. 
If  they  are  going  to  economize  it 
has  got  to  be  in  ways  that  are  not 
too  obvious.  When  it  comes  to  lux- 
urious and  sanitary  bathrooms, 
perfect  heating  equipment,  and 
convenient  lighting,  open  fires,  and 
windows,  some  at  least  ready  for 
the  southern  light, — these  things 
are  essential.  The  house  may  be 
smaller,  the  woodwork  simpler, 
the  walls  plainer,  the  roofline  less 
picturesque  —  if  necessary,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  but  what 
a  certain  exotic  charm  and  com- 
fort must  pervade  the  house. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  an 
architect  who  bears  in  mind  that 
no  matter  what  he  gives  up  in  the 
planning  of  the  house,  it  must  not 
be  luxury,  can  really  create  a 
home  of.  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  comfort  at  a  minimum  rate, 
because  from  the  start  he  knows 
what  is  essential  and  where  he 
will  be  allowed  to  cut. 

Having  studied  the  question  of 
house  building  and  home  making 
for  at  least  twenty  years  in  this 
country,  I  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  economical  yet  luxurious 
home  is  a  rare  bird,  and  one  that 
the  real  home  lover  is  hunting  for 
with  daily  anxiety.  For  this  rea- 
son, Arts  &  Decoration  will 
publish  every  month,  for  months 
to  come,  from  two  to  six  houses 
designed   along  the  lines   of  econ- 


omy and  luxury — houses  modern 
to  the  last  degree  and  yet  with 
some  fine  old-fashioned  ideals  in 
the  matter  of  picturesqueness  and 
coziness.  Every  house  will  have 
a  large  living  room  with  its  open 
fire.  Every  house  will  have  a 
maximum  of  light,  and  the  quiet 
and  decency  of  living  will  be  ob- 
served in  the  use  of  space,  from 
cellar  to  garret. 

It  will  pay  you  to  watch  these 
houses  because  you  may  find  ex- 
actly the  design  which  you  have 
long  been  looking  for,  or  you  may 
find  a  design  which  with  slight 
modifications  will  interest  you. 
And  what  we  are  planning  to  do 
for  our  interested  readers  is  this, 
to  furnish  any  one  thinking  of 
building  a  home,  blue  prints  of 
the  complete  working  drawings  of 
any  of  these  houses  at  the  most 
nominal  cost.  These  blue  prints 
will  be  ready  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  builder,  and  will  of  course 
be  accompanied  by  specifications. 
If  it  is  desired  to  make  am 
changes  in  the  plan,  our  architect 
may  be  consulted  in  person  or  by 
mail,  and  the  changes  will  be 
made  by  him  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  for  good  work. 

If,  in  following  this  depart- 
ment, you  do  not  find  just  the 
house  suited  to  your  needs,  let  us 
know ;  and  we  will  send  you  a 
catalogue  of  fifty-six  of  these 
houses,  any  one  of  which  is  com- 
plete to  the  last  elevation.  Select 
the  design  you  like,  and  blue 
prints  can  be  sent  to  you  within 
forty-eight  hours.  If  you  are  in- 
terested, write  to  the  Editor  of 
Arts  &  Decoration's  Home 
Building  Service,  45  West  45th 
Street,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  so  interested  in 
talking  about  this  service,  that  I 
have  almost  forgotten  to  write 
something  about  our  Spring  Dec- 
orating Number  which  will  come 
out  the  first  of  February  and 
which  I  think  will  be  the  most 
elaborate,  the  most  practical  and 
the  most  picturesque  issue  of  Arts 
&  Decoration  yet  published. 

Everett  Shinn  has  especially  de- 
signed a  cover  for  us,  inspired  by 
the  corner  of  a  banquet  hall  in 
an  old  Venetian  palace.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  sumptuous  and  inter- 
testing  covers  for  the  home  deco- 
rating magazine  that  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Our  opening  article  shows  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Bossom's  new 
New  York  apartment,  done  com- 
pletely in  Spanish  style.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  splendid 
in  New  York  and  not  as  yet  pub- 
lished in  any  magazine. 

From  Albert  Sterner  we  have 
received  reproductions  of  the  re- 
markable landscape  murals  which 
he  has  done  for  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Alice  McFadden  Brinton,  of  Phil- 
adelphia ;  so  interesting  and  full  of 
inspiration  are  these  designs  that 
we  are  giving  unusual  space  to 
them  in  the  magazine. 

(Continued  on   page  92) 
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and  the  making  of  vellum.  With 
Burne-Jones,  who  contributed  most 
of  the  drawings  for  the  Kelmscott 
books — some  of  which,  by  the 
way,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library  —  Morris 
made  the  state  of  wood-engraving 
less  tragic. 


Historic    Wall-Papers.      By 
Nancy    McClelland.     (J.    B. 
Lippincott  Company). 

Miss  McClelland  has  provided 
a  handsomely  illustrated  record  of 
historic  wall-papers,  from  their  in- 
ception to  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery in  their  manufacture,  in 
what  seems  to  be  the  first  really 
authoritative  history  on  the  sub- 
ject to  appear  in  America.  The 
history  is  extremely  interesting, 
and  is  based  on  original  docu- 
ments and  specimens.  Miss  Mc- 
Clelland traces  the  growth  of  this 
industry  from  the  years  1500  to 
1840,  explaining  that  she  thus  re- 
stricted herself  because  what  de- 
veloped in  this  field  since  1840, 
when  the  printing  machine  became 
master,  probably  would  be  (too) 
familiar. 

GASTON  LaCHAISB.  Sixteen  Re- 
productions in  Collotype  of 
the  Sculptor's  Work.  Edited  with 
an  introduction  by  A.  E.  Gallatin 
(E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.) 

The  term  "white  hope"  is  not 
too  inappropriate  a  one  to  use  in 
writing  of  Gaston  Lachaise  and 
his  sculpture.  The  only  difficulty 
with  this  term,  however,  is  that 
there  seems  to  be  small  hope,  un- 
fortunately, of  a  pitched  (mu- 
seum) fight  between  M.  Lachaise 
and  the  champion  heavyweights  of 
American  sculpture. 

"Lachaise,"  as  Mr.  Gallatin  in- 
forms us,  "studied  modeling  at 
the  Beaux  Arts  from  1898  to 
1903,  chiefly  under  Gabriel  Jules 
Thomas  .  .  .  but  the  time  spent 
there  the  sculptor  claims  profited 
him  but  little,  and  he  is  convinced 
that  the  methods  of  instruction  are 
not  the  correct  ones." 

Thus,  M.  Lachaise  undoubtedly 
is  an  irregular  fellow,  obviously 
not  on  the  right  track ;  and  a  sculp- 
tor who  will  not  be  guided  by 
rules  observed  for  centuries,  can- 
not be  recognized  as  a  "serious" 
contender  in  the  art  ring  wmere 
all  fight,  according  to  the  Beaux 
Arts  (Marquis  of  Queensbury) 
rules.  Consequently,  Lachaise 
will  be  the  "white  hope"  for  some 
time.  As  time  goes  on,  however, 
many  will  become  more  bored  than 
they  already  are  with  the  heavy- 
weights— one  has  but  to  observe 
the  waning  prestige  of  Jack  Demp- 
sey,  R.  A. — and  M.  Lachaise  will 
be  in  danger  of  being  made  an 
official  heavyweight  himself.  But 
this  likelihood  is  improbable,  judg- 
ing from  the  works  he  has  thus  far 
accomplished. 

He  is  a  pure  sculptor.  One 
mav    not    relish    his    women    for 


oneself,  but  as  sculpture  they  are 
overwhelming  and  dizzying.  His 
sculpture  is  occasionally  what  is 
known  as  incomprehensible,  but 
what  of  it?  Think  of  the  sculp- 
ture that  so  frequently  is  compre- 
hensible. With  his  fusion  of 
masses  he  can  achieve  voluptuous- 
ness as  no  local  contemporary  of 
his  can  ever  dream  of.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  say  that  Lachaise  tells  no 
story,  or,  if  you  like,  the  whole 
story.  His  women  are  not  lit- 
erally representational ;  huge,  they 
might  be  called  rounded,  only  not 
in  Michael  Arlen's  sense,  for  their 
enormous  curves  are  not  le  mode, 
but  feminine.  His  work  in  animal 
forms — peacocks,  sea  lions,  dol- 
phins— is  equally  notable.  There 
is  a  bronze  of  leaping  dolphins  of 
his  on  view  in  the  Kraushaar  win- 
dow on  Fifth  Avenue  (and  repro- 
duced in  this  book),  an  early  work, 
that   is   extraordinarily   alive. 

Sticks  and  Stones.  A  Study 
of  American  Architecture  and 
Civilization.  By  Lewis  Mumford. 
(Boni  and  Liveright.) 

The  thinness  of  Sinclair  Lewis' 
sociology  in  his  fiction  and  non- 
fiction  is  absent  from  Lewis  Mum- 
ford's  thorough  contribution  to 
the  "seeing"  of  American  civiliza- 
tion. Mr.  Mumford  has  traced 
our  civilization  to  its  fundamental 
sources — looked  through  its  kalei- 
doscopic surface;  not  at  it,  as  Mr. 
Lewis  so  ably  does,  with  his  ear 
half-cocked. 

Mumford  does  not  triumph- 
antly tells  us  that  there  are  weeds 
in  our  garden ;  he  shows  us  first 
how  the  seeds  of  our  Main  Streets 
were  sewn,  and  by  whom,  and  un- 
der what  circumstances.  He 
brings  to  his  study  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  art,  and  the 
social  sciences.  He  knows  the  his- 
tory of  man,  his  dreams — in  fact, 
he  is  a  historian  of  man's  Utopias. 
(The  Story  of  Utopias.)  The 
result  is  that  we  get  somewhere 
with  him. 

He  takes  us  over  the  Hendrik 
Hudson  and  the  Mayflower, 
through  the  colonial,  romantic  and 
imperial  moments  in  America's 
growing-up  period  to  the  present 
mechanical  moment ;  and  it  is  not 
a  Baedekerian  tour  by  any  means. 
An  American,  Mumford  does  not 
tactfully  put  away  his  candor,  like 
visiting  foreign  celebrities  and  he 
sees  to  it  that  we  observe  the  archi- 
tectural skeletons  unfortunately 
unhidden  in  our  country's  family 
cupboard.  For  Mumford  has  re- 
vived the  old  practice,  which  died 
with  the  birth  of  the  printing 
press,  of  reading  the  record  of 
man  from  his  sticks  and  stones. 
And  the  story  of  man  in  these 
United  States,  as  Mumford  has 
read  it,  has  not  a  happy  ending. 

I  have  not  the  space  to  sum- 
marize Mumford's  story  of  the 
development  of  our  architecture, 
but  briefly,  he  holds  it  to  be  weak, 
(Continued  on  page  94) 


beautiful  ILips 

proclaim  the  use  of 

logger  &  Qallet 

Lip  Pomades 

Sensitive  and  most  personal,  a  woman's  lips, 
heralds  of  exuberant  health  and  beauty, 
demand  absolute  purity  in  any  pomade  or 
lipstick  used  for  their  care  or  adornment. 
The  reputation  for  absolute  purity  has  made 
these  preparations  of  Roger  6k  Gallet  the 
first  choice  of  beautiful  women  the  world 
over.  Automobilists  and  lovers  of  outdoor 
sports,  men  as  well  as  women,  find  them 
indispensable. 

Pomades 

in  Rose,  Blanche,  Rouge  Cerise 

Lipsticks 

in  Eclatant  (bright  red — new  this 
season)  and  Cerise 

Ask  for  them  by  name  <-^  Of  Best  Dealers  Everywhere. 

Roger  &  Gallet 

Parfumeurs    *    Paris 
709  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 

Creators  of  Le  Jade  and  Fleurs  d' Amour 
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'Fashions  in  Fragrance", 

our  colorful  little  book  of  Parisian  toilette  specialties, 
ip    Pomade  as 
ROGER  6k  GA1 
creations.  Complimenta 
on  request. 
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The  Shaw  and  Shakespeare  Circus 

(Continued  from  page  88) 


AN  EXACTING  ART 

Today  when  Shirts  with  Collars  to  match  are  so  much  in 
Vogue,  we  are  favored  with  an  unusually  Large  Business 
because  of  our  ability  to  please  not  only  in  Shirts  to 
Measure  but  also  in  the  Exacting  Art  of  Collar  Making. 

Samples  of  Materials   will  be  sent  on  request 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 

LONDON 

27   OLD   BOND  STREET 


PARIS 
2    RUE   DE  CASTIGLIONE 


Established  187* 
2 and  4  £.  Forty Fourt/t  Street- 

NE  W  YORK 


/~ir~vHE    prestige    of 

■*-     Wetzel  as  tailors  for 

gentlemen    is    recognized 

throughout    the  world. 


required  to  do  is  to  speak  the  lines. 
The  audience  does  the  rest.  Mig- 
uel de  Covurrubias's  settings  are 
fine  for  Covurrubias,  but  both  he 
and  the  Guild  misunderstood  the 
play.  It  is  a  satire,  not  a  farce. 
Henry  Travers  is  a  provocative 
Androcles,  and  Edward  G.  Rob- 
inson is  a  superb  Cassar,  even 
though  Mr.  Robinson  makes  this 
role  more  ridiculous  than  Shaw 
intended. 

Noel  Coward  has  an  unmistak- 
able gift  for  the  theatre,  but  at 
the  present  time  he  is  writing 
plays  for  actors.  "The  Vortex" 
is  a  series  of  stagy  exits  and  en- 
trances, designed  for  actors'  ap- 
plause. The  theme  is  supposed  to 
expose  upper-class  English  society 
as  in  the  throes  of  dope  and  irreg- 
ular eroticisms.  If  this  is  so,  only 
those  who  are  taken  in  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  young  composer, 
Nicky  (Noel  Coward),  who  has 
begun  to  savor  the  reputed  de- 
lights of  cocaine,  dramatically 
thumping  a  piano  while  listening 
to  his  mother,  a  massaged  retired 
actress  who  will  not  grow  old, 
frenetically  heaping  verbal  vitriol 
on  the  (bowed)  head  of  her  faith- 
less young  gigolo,  will  believe  him. 
Coward,    curiously    enough,    does 


give  a  scent  of  reality  to  the  action 
of  his  play,  but  it  is  elusive.  This 
is  due  to  his  surface  characteriza- 
tions. The  mother,  for  example, 
says  the  things  that  a  retired  act- 
ress of  her  type  probably  does  say, 
but  Coward  has  not  created  a 
character  for  those  characteriza- 
tions. The  latter  do  not  belong 
to  the  mother,  anyone  might  say 
the  things  she  does  and  "get  a 
laugh."  Coward,  then,  has  not  as 
yet  learned  the  distinction  between 
creating  character  and  making 
characterizations. 

I  regret  to  be  unable  to  find 
anything  more  meritorious  to  say 
about  "Adam  Solitaire"  save  that 
it  was  the  best  produced  poor  play 
of  the  month.  With  all  their 
limited  facilities,  the  Provincetown 
group  always  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  a  superb  job  of  pres- 
entation. Mr.  Basche,  the  play- 
wright, misses  short  of  every  idea 
he  tackles.  Even  chaos  has  or- 
ganization, and  the  expressionistic 
form  is  not  an  excuse  or  dodge  for 
confused  symbols.  The  fact  that 
man  is  confused  does  not  mean 
that  the  dramatist,  too,  must  be 
confused.  Cleon  Throckmorton's 
set  of  the  falling  Brooklyn  Bridge 
was  beautiful  and  electrifying. 


Needlepoint:    Do  It  Yourself 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


are  in  silk  worked  in  petit  point. 
By  this  device  both  accent  and 
especial  refinement,  besides  plea- 
sant variety,  may  be  imparted. 

The  design  for  the  footstool 
cover,  was  derived  from  an  old 
Spanish  piece  of  embroidery  and 
a  characteristically  Spanish  color 
scheme  was  followed  with  vigor- 
ous reds  and  yellows.  Again,  one 
of  the  chair  seats  shows  a  design 
adapted  from  an  Italian  Renais- 
sance pattern.  Then,  too,  there 
is  all  the  rich  array  of  old  Eng- 
lish precedent  from  which  many  a 
cue  may  be  taken.  Apart  from 
these,  there  is  always  the  possi- 
bility of  devising  something  in 
which  may  be  incorporated  an 
architectural  element  of  composi- 
tion. The  designs  or  cartoons  are 
first  prepared  on  paper  and  then 


the  outlines  are  pricked  and  the 
pattern  transferred  to  the  canvas. 
After  this  the  colors  may  be  filled 
in  with  paint  on  the  canvas  if  the 
color  indications  are  desired  by 
the  worker. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  how  wide  is  the  possible  appli- 
cation of  needlepoint  in  all  sorts 
of  schemes  of  interior  decoration. 
Needlepoint  is  capable  of  being 
rendered  with  the  utmost  refine- 
ment and  niceties  and  there  is  no 
type  of  decorative  usage  in  con- 
junction with  which  it  may  not  be 
appropriately  employed.  The  fact 
that  the  owner  can,  through  the 
medium  of  needlepoint,  contribute 
something  essentially  personal  and 
essentially  constructive  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  decorative  scheme  is  a 
consideration  not  to  be  overlooked. 


In  the  Office 

(Continued  from  page  90) 


In  addition  to  these  very  spe- 
cial features  we  shall  show  a 
variety  of  houses,  large  and  small, 
— "Creating  a  Home  as  the  Dec- 
orator Sees  It,"  by  Frank  Part- 
ridge; Willy  Pogany's  murals  for 
the  Knickerbocker  Grille;  Books 
in  the  Scheme  of  Decoration ; 
Fascinating  and  Naive  Swedish 
Paintings ;  The  Immense  Variety 
Possible  in  the  Treatment  of  the 
Modern  Window,  by  Harold 
Eberlein ;  the  Value  of  Niches  in 
Furnishing  the  Apartment;  Some 
Interesting  Painted  Doors;  and  a 
page    of    lampshades    which    have 


been  especially  made  to  order  for 
well-known  New  York  women. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  fit 
your  furniture  to  your  apartment 
you  will  want  to  read  Miss 
Clarke's  wise  and  practical  article 
on  the  subject.  And,  of  course, 
we  will  present  the  New  York 
Stage,  the  Art  Galleries  for  the 
month ;  Burton  Rascoe  will  write 
one  of  his  fascinating  articles  on 
contemporary  literature,  and  Mac- 
dougall  will  send  something  from 
Paris  about  the  young  adventurous 
painters. 

M.  F.  R. 
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uenuemeris  Jailors 

Recognized  as  the  Highest  Expression 
of  Exclusive  Quality  our  Clothes  for 
Formal,  Business,  and  Sports  appeal  to 
men  who  dress  with  Utmost  Good  Taste. 


Our  Representative  visits  the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West — dares  sent  on  application 
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AN  INSPIRATION 


GOWNS      FROCKS  •  SUITS  •  WRAPS 
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BROADWAY  at  TUb  STRtliT.  NEW  YORK 
600  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD  SOUTH,  CHICAGO 
J\!ILGRIM   JVODES  at  tilt  Furtmoi!  Stm  in  Sack  p.) 
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?EW  tourists  visit  this  old,  old  town  of  Moulins  in 
central  France,  but  artists  find  it  a  veritable  haven  for 
brush  and  pencil.  The  cobbled  streets  and  timbered 
buildings  and  the  chimneys  pointing  grotesquely  at  the 
sky  have  been  changed  but  little  since  the  days  of  Charles 
IX.  Earl  Horter  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  its  quaint  architecture  on  his  last  European 
trip,  when  he  wrote — "Traveling  through  a  town  like 
this  without  an  Eldorado  Pencil  would  be  an  artistic 
tragedy." 

JOSEPH    DIXON    CRUCIBLE    CO. 
Pencil  Dept.  162.-J  Jersev  City,  N.  J. 


SAMPLE  OFFER— Write  for  full-  length  free  samples  of  Titmasttr  drawing  pmeii"  and  of  Dixon's  •'BEST"  Colored 
Pencils.     In  their  field,  the  "BEST"  Colored  Pencils  hold  the  same  position  of  supremacy  as  Dixon's  Eldorado. 


ALFRED  NELSON   CO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

"The"   recognized  House  for  Gentlemen's 

Perfect  Fitting  Sport  Kit,  also  Ladies'  Riding 

Coats,  Breeches  and  Knickers 

261  FIFTH  AVENUE 


Near  29th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Phone  2003   Madison  Square 
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"Away,  Away,  Away  Down  South  in  Dixie" 

If  you  can't  make  the  "Everglades 

Express"  you  can  get  there  by 

SEEING  THE 

SUNNY  SOUTH 

with  Dr.  John  T.  Faris 

Some  people  are  lucky.  With  the  first  chill  winds  they  are  off — to  the  shim- 
mering beaches  of  Florida,  the  peach  orchards  of  Georgia,  the  tangled  fairyland 
of  Carolina  cypress.  Let  them  go.  There's  a  way  to  see  as  much  and  more 
than  they  will.  Just  draw  up  to  the  fire,  open  Dr.  Faris'  fascinating  volume 
and  in  a  moment  you'll  follow  them — to  quaint  old  towns  and  storied  houses 
mellowed  in  the  southern  sun,  to  fields  "light-white  with  the  fleecy  foam"  of 
cotton.  You'll  snare  kingfish  and  pompano  in  warm  blue  waters  or  bag  otter, 
mink  and  'coon.  You'll  explore  fantastic  cave  regions,  great  bird  reservations. 
It's  all  in  Dr.  Faris'  book,  the  magic  of  Miami,  the  glamor  of  Florida,  the 
whole  enchanted  Southland,  enriched  with  story  and  anecdote  and  the  born 
traveler's  instinct  for  the  curious.  It  will  surprise  you  with  its  revelation  of 
the  New  South  of  progress  as  well  as  the  Old  South  of  romance.  You  will 
be  sure  to  see  everything  if  you  take  it  with  you. 

Frontispiece  in  Color,  115  Fine  Doubletone  Illustrations:  $6.00 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,   Dept.   AC-1, 

227  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Please  send   me  an   illustrated   circular  of   SEEING   THE   SUNNY    SOUTH 
and  other  American  Travel   Books  by  FARIS. 


A  Tribute  to  Success 

Our  membership  in  the  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULA- 
TIONS is  the  highest  tribute  to 
success   that   could   be   paid   us. 


The  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  is  an  In- 
ternational Association 
of  Publishers,  Adver- 
tisers and  Advertising 
Agents  that  requires 
each  Publisher-Member 
to  submit  once  a  year  to 
an  audit  by  the  Bureau, 
to  absolutely  verify  all 
claims    of    circulation, 


as  well  as  honest  busi- 
ness methods. 

Every  advertiser  using 
Arts  &  Decoration 
shares  in  our  success 
and  knows  he  has  the 
protection  of  bona  fide 
circulation,  fully  ap- 
proved and  verified  by 
the   A.  B.  C.   auditor. 


There  is  never  any  argument 
when  an  A.B.C.  report  is  con- 
sulted— and  our  last  audit  is 
available  for  closest  inspection. 
This  is  the  only  authentic  way 
the  Advertiser  can  make  sure 
his  message  is  reaching  the 
readers    in    the    field    desired. 


Arts  &  Decoration 


Under  Cover 

(Continued  from  page  Ol) 


derived  and  lifeless,  because  the 
life  of  our  community  is  a  mecha- 
nized chaos.  Our  food,  clothes 
emotions,  amusements,  art,  litera- 
ture, newspapers,  work,  education, 
ideas  and  humors  are  canned — so 
is  our  architecture.  When  archi- 
tecture in  America  is  not  photo- 
graphically derived,  it  is  shaped  by 
our  topsy-turvy  economic  system, 
or  determined  by  sites  already 
overcrowded   by  packed   buildings. 

It  is  plain  therefore  why  Mum- 
ford  does  not  particularly  admire 
the  skyscraper.  He  is,  it  almost  goes 
without  saying,  a  (most  insidious) 
advocate  of  city  and  regional  plan- 
ning; and  to  him  the  skyscraper  is 
the  symbol  of  all  that  is  mechanical 
and  hideous  in  this  life. 

The  age  of  the  machine,  he 
argues,  "has  produced  an  architec- 
ture fit  only  for  lathes  and 
dynamos  to  dwell  in."  Though 
skyscrapers  may  express  our  civili- 
zation, Mumford  does  not  hold 
this  to  be  any  more  important  than 
the  fact  that  our  slums  are  equally 
expressive,  and  that  "our  rubbish 
heaps  tell  sermons  that  our  stones 
conceal." 

The  few  jewels  in  the  steel 
setting  of  skyscrapers  cannot,  he 
believes,  prove  the  case,  aesthetic- 
ally for  skyscrapers.  It  is  his 
contention  that  what  we  have 
"learned  to  admire  in  our  great 
buildings  is  their  photographs.  .  .  . 
For  the  millions  who  fill  the 
pavements  and  shuttle  back  and 
forth  in  tubes,  the  skyscraper  as 
a  tall,  cloudward  building  does 
not  exist.  ...  Its  aesthetic  features 
are  the  entrance,  the  elevator,  and 
the  window-pocked  wall ;  and  if 
there  has  been  any  unique  efflor- 
escence of  a  style  at  these  points, 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover  it. 
...  In  short,  it  is  an  architec- 
ture, not  for  men,  but  for  angels 
and  aviators!" 

Mumford  does  not,  of  course, 
overlook  the  contributions  of  such 
men  as  Louis  H.  Sullivan,  Ber- 
tram Goodhue  and  Ralph  Adams 
Cram,  or  isolated  buildings,  like 
the  Hotel  Shelton.  However,  my 
own  feeling  is  that  Mumford  is 
too  harsh  on  the  picture  that  is 
New  York.  Separately,  it  is  true, 
the  buildings  "take  away  from 
the  little  people  who  walk  in  their 
shadows  any  semblance  of  dignity 
as  human  beings."  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  altogether  certain  that  a 
removal  of  these  shadows  would 
restore  this  dignity — moreover,  the 
same  objection  has  been  made  to 
the  oppressiveness  of  mountains  by 
some  self-conscious  philosophers. 
Yet  even  though  it  be  a  swelling 
monster,  tinny  in  its  glitter, 
rouged  and  blacked  in  false  color, 
bursting  with  putrid  excrescences 
— still  it  has  the  fascination  of  a 
mad  and  incredible  dream. 

English    House    Grounds. 
Photographic     Views,    Com- 
piled by  Mabel  Parsons.    Text  by 


Clarence  Fowler.  (Mabel  Par- 
sons, 15  East  40th  Street,  New 
York  City.) 

As  Mr.  Mumford  points  out  in 
his  "Sticks  and  Stones"  it  is  the 
pioneers  whom  we  must  hold  re- 
sponsible for  the  "blasted  and  dis- 
orderly" landscapes  of  our  coun- 
trysides ;  and  he  agrees  with  Cob- 
bett  that  this  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  aforesaid 
pioneers  "lacked  the  example  of 
the  great  landed  estates"  (in 
England)  "where  the  woods  had 
become  cultivated  parks,  and  the 
meadowland  had  become  lawns." 
The  numerous  illustrations  of  this 
volume  show  what  such  an  ex- 
ample can  accomplish  in  the 
growth  of  a  kempt  and  pleasant 
landscape.  Mr.  Fowler  gives  some 
helpful  hints  to  prospective  home 
builders,  these  prefaced  by  a  brief 
summary  of  the  history  of  land- 
scape art. 

Max  Reinhardt  and  His 
Salzburg.  A  Portfolio  of 
Twenty  Drawings  by  Lucie  R. 
Sayler.  With  an  introduction  by 
Max  Reinhardt.   (Brentano's.) 

The  ancient  town  of  Salzburg, 
once  before  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  world  by  the  presence  of 
one  Mozart,  lately  has  been  bask- 
ing in  the  Gest-rays  of  the  brassy 
spotlight  focused  on  the  Leo- 
poldskron,  the  baroque  castle  in 
which  Max  Reinhardt  makes  his 
home  and  Madonnas  for  Morris 
Gest.  The  analogy,  which  some 
good  citizens  are  stressing,  that  be- 
cause Mozart  was  a  genius  and 
sniffed  the  air  of  Salzburg,  that 
therefore  Reinhardt  is  one  too,  is, 
I  believe,  a  trifle  forced.  Herr 
Dr.  Reinhardt  is  an  imaginative 
impresario  but  not  even  Edward 
Gordon  Craig  would  be  deserving 
of  such  an  extravagant  compli- 
ment, and  he  is  a  creator.  Never- 
theless, as  Mrs.  Sayler 's  drawings 
show,  Reinhardt  has  chosen  an  in- 
spiring background  for  his  theat- 
rical activities.  The  drawings  sug- 
gest quite  pleasantly  the  charm  of 
this  old  world  city. 

(,(,(~\  ld  English  Furniture," 
\J  by  J.  T.  Gar  side  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons)  is  a  serviceable 
volume  on  the  "Oak  Period" 
(1500  to  1630),  and  contains 
numerous  illustrations  of  the 
Tudor,  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
styles.— The  third  edition  of 
"Church  Building,"  by  Ralph 
Adams  Cram  (Marshall  Jones 
Company,  Boston),  which  made 
its  first  appearance  in  1900,  is  still 
as  authoritative  as  ever,  and  ob- 
viously much  in  demand. — "Art 
Studies,"  Medieval,  Renaissance 
and  Modern,  and  edited  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Departments  of  the 
Fine  Arts  at  Harvard  and  Prince- 
ton Universities  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press),  contains  informa- 
tive articles  by  Arthur  McComb 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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REAL  ESTATE— LONG  ISLAND 

GREAT 
NECK 
SHORE 
FRONT 
ACREAGE 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shore 
front  properties  located  in  the  Kings 
Point  Section  at  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island.  It  has  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
of  sandy  beach  right  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  It  is  being  offered  in  two  or 
more  acre  pieces  with  all  improvement*. 
This  property  is  very  highly  restricted 
and  exclusive.  For  further  particulars 
inquire    of 

I.    G.    WOLF 

GILSEY  BUILDING,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 
Telephone    Great    Neck    921-922 


Great  Neck 

Attractive  new  home  of  old  Colonial 
design  in  the  finest  section  of  Great 
Neck.  House  contains  11  rooms 
and  4  baths  with  the  best  of  con- 
struction, including  brass  plumb- 
ing, etc.  Plot  is  one  acre  with 
more  land   available   if  desired. 

Price,  $52,500 

CANTERBURY  REALTY  CORP. 

Station    Plaza 
Great    Neck,    Long    Island,    N.    Y. 

'Phon*:  496  Great  Neck 


East  Hampton,  L.  I. 
FOR  SALE 

Estate  of  six  acres  located  in  center 
of  village.  Large  dwelling,  garage 
and  stable.  Grounds  very  attractive 
and  excellent  ocean  view.  House 
has  nine  master  bedrooms  and  six 
baths  and  six  servants'  bedrooms 
and  one  bath.  Large  stable  and 
garage  and  six-room  apartment. 
Property  to  be  sold  furnished. 
For  Further  Particulars  Address 

E.   T.    DAYTON,   Agent 

EAST  HAMPTON,  L.   I. 

Telephone:   251  East  Hampton 


Long  Island  Properties 

LOUIS  DE  LANCEY  WARD 

22  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Tel.  floating  Green  4057 


SCHOOLS 


£he  #ennst'lbama  gcabemp 
of  tfje  Jfine  8rts 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

'Che  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 
Instruction  in  Drawing,   Painting, 
Sculpture     and     Illustration.        Write 
for  Illustrated  Circular. 

BARBARA  BELL.  Curator. 


Practical 

"Design 

for  Interiors 


&  A, 


'Period  Styles 

Fabrics 

Furniture 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  AND  LIBERAL  ARTS 

212  West  Fifty-ninth  Street  New  York  City 

Studio  Inslructo 
MR.  VAHAN  HAGOPIAN  .Diplome  Pans,  Beam  Arts 


ST.  LOUIS    SCHOOL  OF 
FINE    ARTS 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.     For  catalogue,  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director,  Room  10 
Washington  University  St.  Louis 


Under  Cover 

(Continued  from  page  94) 


on  "The  Life  and  Works  of  Fran- 
cesco di  Giorgio";  by  the  late  Al- 
lan Marquand  on  "The  Barney 
Madonna  with  Adoring  Angels" 
by  Antonio  Rossellino;  by  Walter 
W.  S.  Cook  on  "The  Stucco  Altar 
Frontals  of  Catalonia" ;  by  E. 
Baldwin  Smith  on  "A  Source  of 
Medieval  Style  in  France" ;  by 
Frederick  Mortimer  Clapp  on 
"Two  Snow  Laden  Pines" ;  and 
by  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  on 
"Antonello  De  Messina's  Vene- 
tian Altar  Piece  of  1476." 

The  Sky  Girl.  A  mhnodrama 
by  Ivan  Narodny .  (The 
Britons  Publishing  Co.,  41  Fifth 
Avenue.) 

"Besides  a  mere  dramatic  inno- 
vation, Ivan  Narodny  has  tried  to 
suggest  in  the  'Sky  Girl'  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  aesthetic  religion." 

Without  this  warning  (at  the 
close  of  the  book)  by  the  pub- 
lisher, I  should  have  gone  away, 
as  the  dramatic  critics  say,  with 
the  feeling  that  M.  Narodny  was 
seeking  the  laurels — a  bronze 
derby  with  green  rosettes  and  flut- 
tering black  ribbons — now  non- 
chalantly worn  by  Ring  Lardner, 


the  author  of  that  famous  Ukrain- 
ian ballet  (without  Rosina  Galli) 
"I  Gaspari."  But  when  I  saw  the 
phrase  "aesthetic  religion"  I  re- 
alized that  another  author  was 
carrying  sterilized  aesthetics  to 
Newcastle. 

M.  Narodny's  "Sky  Girl"  is 
not  even  a  "mere  dramatic  innova- 
tion." The  monodramatic  form, 
a  stage  presentation  of  the  charac- 
ters and  settings  of  the  play  as 
seen  through  the  principal  char- 
acter's mind,  is  at  least  as  old  as 
Yevreinov,  the  Russian  pioneer 
with  this  form.  M.  Narodny's 
improvements  on  this  form  are  not 
helpful.  Neither  is  his  prose.  The 
somewhat  Wellsian  planet,  10,000 
years  ahead  in  the  future,  which 
the  Poet-Genius,  he  is  both  in 
capitals,  visits  in,  let  us  say,  a  tele- 
scopic dream,  for  all  its  machinery 
— the  inhabitants  of  this  intelli- 
gent Robotia  do  not  die,  they  are 
repaired  like  watches — does  not 
move. 

"When  ah  spends,"  a  certain 
"Emperor  Jones"  is  now  explain- 
ing in  a  London  theatre,  "ah 
wants  ackshun !" 


Contemporary  Reminiscenses 

(Continued  from  page  77) 


even  in  this  he  does  not  conceive 
himself  as  a  shepherd  of  the  pub- 
lic. When  he  criticizes  a  play  ad- 
versely it  is  frankly  not  because 
he  hopes  to  reform  the  playwright 
or  to  serve  the  public ;  but  to  say 
his  mind  about  a  play  which  falls 
short  of  his  own  personal  estimate 
of  what  a  play  ought  to  be  to 
please  him. 

LOUIS  BROMFIELD  has 
added  another  "panel"  to  the 
series  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
paint  with  scenes  from  American 
life.  His  first  novel,  "The  Green 
Bay  Tree"  was  a  mature  and  care- 
ful piece  of  fiction,  peopled  with 
numerous  well-realized  characters. 
In  his  new  novel,  "Possession"  he 
has  carried  on  the  fortunes  of 
some  of  the  people  in  his  first 
novel  and  has  introduced  new  ones 
whose  destinies  will  doubtless  be 
more  elaborately  traced  in  later 
"panels."     There  is  no  promise  of 


greatness  in  Bromfield's  work  but 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  he 
will  never  fall  short  of  good  en- 
tertainment and  honest  workman- 
ship. 

Hugh  Walpole's  "Portrait  of  a 
Man  With  Red  Hair"  is  an  un- 
usual sort  of  thriller  about  a 
sadist.  Hendrik  Willem  Van 
Loon  has  finished  the  book  on  the 
history  of  "Tolerance"  on  which 
he  has  been  working  for  about 
fifteen  years  and  John  Macy  has 
completed  the  "Outline  of  the 
World's  Literature"  on  which  he 
has  been  working  for  three  years. 
"Tolerance"  is  written  in  the 
simple  and  urbane  manner  of 
"The  Story  of  Mankind,"  with 
Van  Loon's  characteristic  disre- 
gard for  the  trivialities  which  are 
the  sole  stock  in  trade  of  the  ped- 
ants. And  Macy's  book  for  all  its 
weight  of  learning  is  as  readable 
as  a  light  essay  and  Macy's  en- 
thusiasm  for   books  is  contagious. 


An  oak  on  the  U.  S.  Capitol  grounds 
in  Washington.  Perfect  healing  of 
new  bark  over  Davey  cement  filling 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons 

live  and  work 

in  your  vicinity 

Nearly  600  Davey  Tree  Sur- 
geons are  constantly  at  work 
saving  the  trees  of  more  than 
10,000  clients  a  year  between 
Boston  and  Kansas  City,  and 
Canada  to  the  Gulf.  Some  of 
them  live  near  you  and  are 
quickly    and    easily    available. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc. 

548  City  Bank  Building 
Kent,  Ohio 

Branch  offices  with  telephone  connections 
as  follows:  New  York,  Albany,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincin- 
nati, Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Montreal. 

Attach  this  coupon  to 

your  letterhead  and 

mail  today 


Reg. 
U.S. 
Pat.  Off 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  „„  nAVEY 

EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.  JOHN  DAVbY 

548  City  Bank  Bldg.  rT.Fath^r  oi 

Kent,  Ohio  Tree  Surgery 

Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or  obligation  on  my 
part,  please  have  your  local  representative  ex- 
amine my  trees  and  advise  me  as  to  their  con- 
dition and  needs. 


THE 


LAKESHORE 

DRIVE 

181    LAKE   SHORE   DRJVE 

East  of  north  Michigan  Av 
facing  the  lake  Quiet  five 
minutes  to  business  shop- 
ping and  theatre  centets  • 

Tleiv---4bo  beautifully-" 
furnished  rooms  with  bath 
single  or  en  suite  i5and  up. 

European  atmosphere 
perfect  cuisine 
and  service- 

WM  A-  BUESCHEFU_ 

M-  A  •  N  A  GE.IV. 
FORMERLY  OF  THE  R1IL  CAdUON 
NEW  Y   O    rw   1^ 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


"  Your  course  was  the  most  fasci- 
nating study  that  I  have  ever  made" 


EXTRACT  FROM  ONE  OF  SCORES  OF  LETTERS   FROM   SUBSCRIBERS 


Every    style    of    house    and   apartment   and    every    style    of    decoration    is    fully    dealt 
with  in  this  complete  and  thorough  course   covering  every  phase  of  Interior  Decoration. 

Why  should  YOU  learn  Interior  Decoration? 


For  exactly  the  same  reason  that  you  have  studied  art  and 
music — to  enrich  your  life.  It  will  add  enormously  to  your  en- 
joyment of  the  beautiful  things  with  which  you  come  into  contact 
day  by  day  in  your  home  and  in  the  homes  of  your  friends. 

It  will  undoubtedly  save  you  much  money,  perhaps  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  add  vastly  to  your  pleasure,  in  all  the  furnishing 
and  decorating  you  do  in  your  home  through  the  years  to  come. 


It  will  give  you  the  indescribable  satisfaction  of  having  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  what  is  correct  and  what  is  genuine  in  every 
period  and  style  of  furniture  and  decoration.  No  matter  how 
accustomed  one  may  be  to  beautiful  things,  no  matter  how  fine 
one's  instinct  for  beauty  and  form  may  be,  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Interior  Decoration  is  essential  to  sound  judgment. 
And  there  is  intense  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  place  and  evalu- 
ate a  room  and  its  contents  at  a  glance. 


The  Arts  &  Decoration 
Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


is  two-fold  in  purpose  and  effect.  It  is  designed  both  for  those 
who  simply  desire  the  cultural  values  of  authoritative  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  interior  decoration,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  prac- 
tice  interior  decoration  as  a  profession. 

The  course  is  as  interesting  and  enjoyable  as  any  novel  ever 
written.  Prepared  and  conducted  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  living  architects  and  decorators,  it  covers  the  entire  field  and 
gives  thorough  knowledge  of  all  essential  principles  and  facts. 
The  information  is  all  so  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  that  each 
lesson  is  a  new  pleasure,  not  a  task.  We  have  scores  of  letters 
from  subscribers  stating  that  they  find  the  course  absolutely  fasci- 
nating- ~.     .       ~  „    -w  . 

Only  24  Lessons! 

The  entire  course  is  covered  in  only  24  lessons.     You  will  find 


them  described  below.  A  lesson  will  be  mailed  to  you  every  two 
weeks,  and  a  half  hour  a  day  of  thoughtful  reading  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  acquire  each  lesson  comfortably  before  the  next  one  arrives. 

Knowledge  of  Great  Value 

The  art  of  realizing  the  most  of  a  home's  possibilities  for 
beauty  is  a  technical  one.  It  requires  knowledge  of  definite  prin- 
ciples and  facts.  Having  that  knowledge  one  may  create  a  home 
of  rare  beauty  and  charm  and  comfort  at  moderate  expense;  with- 
out it  one  can  spend  a  fortune  and  create  only  a  museum.  That  is 
why  the  profession  of  Interior  Decorating  is  growing  so  rapidly 
in  importance,  and  why  it  offers  so  splendid  an  opportunity  to  the 
cultured  person  seeking  a  vocation  of  the  highest  type. 


Send    this    Coupon  for   Descriptive   Brochure — Free 


THE  COURSE 


LESSON  I.  The  Fixed  Back- 
ground— the    basic    element. 

LESSON     II.    Walls. 

LESSON  III.  Windows  and 
Their   Treatment. 

LESSON  IV.  Ceilings,  Floori 
and    Floor    Coverings. 

LESSON  V.  Lights  and  Light- 
ing   Fixtures. 

LESSON  VI.  Color  and  Color 
Schemes. 

LESSON  VII.  Choice  and  Ar- 
rangement   of    Furniture. 

LESSON  VIM.  Decorative  Tex- 
tiles   and   Hangings. 

LESSON  IX.  Choosing.  Framing 
and    Hanging    Pictures. 

LESSON  X.  Painted  Furniture 
and    Its    Uses. 

LESSON  XI.  Furnishing  the 
Apartment. 

LESSON  XII.  Historical  Back- 
grounds. 

LESSON  XIII.  The  Historical 
Background    of    Style. 


LESSON  XIV.  The  Renaissance 
Style    of   Furniture. 

LESSON  XV.  The  Baroque  Style 
in    Furniture. 

LESSON  XVI.  The  Rococo  Style 
in    Furniture. 

LESSON  XVII.  The  Neo-Classic 
Style    in    Furniture. 

LESSON  XVIII.  Jacobean  and 
Restoration  Furriture  in  Eng- 
land. 

LESSON  XIX.  William  and 
Mary,  Queen  Anne  and  Early 
Georgian    Styles    in    Furniture. 

LESSON  XX.  The  Age  of  Chip- 
pendale   in    England. 

LESSON  XXI.  The  Adam  Period 
in  England    and   America. 

LESSON  XXII.  American  Adap- 
tation of  British  and  Conti- 
nental   Styles. 

LESSON  XXIII.  Interior  Deco- 
ration   As    a    Profession. 

LESSON  XXIV.  Problems  and 
Their    Practical    Solution. 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describing 
your  course. 
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For  formal  use 
there  is  no  more 
distinguished 
equipage  than  the 
Lincoln  Cabric 
let,  with  collapsi' 
ble  rear  quarter, 
designed  and  built 
by  Brunn. 

LINCOLN    MOTOR 

COMPANY 

Diviiifm  of 

Ford  Motor  Company 


* 


In  many  houses  (par- 
ticularly of  the  English 
and  Italian  types)  the 
space  for  the  heater  and 
other  utilities  adjoins 
the  lower  entrance  hall. 
The  IDEAL  Type  "A" 
is  admirably  adapted  to 
such  plans,  or  to  homes 
in  rolling  country 
where  one  side  of  the 
basement  is  exposed. 


A.  R.  Co. ,1926 


Buy  Heating  for  the  Last  Time  / 


YOU  buy  heating  for  the  last  time  when  you  put  in  an  Ideal  Type  "A" 
Heat  Machine  and  CORTO  Radiators,  for  they  accomplish  100%  in  heat- 
ing comfort  and  maximum  fuel  economy  and  will  outwear  the  building. 
All  achievements  are  surpassed  by  the  devices  which  automatically  and 
instantly  graduate  the  heat  in  volume  and  degree  to  suit  the  most  capri- 
cious weather.  Comfort  supreme — and  unending! 


The  IDEAL  Type  "A"  Heat  Machine 
embodies  every  improvement  developed 
in  our  factories  at  home  and  abroad  — 
nothing  is  omitted.  Heating  is  made  pos- 
itive, pleasant,  and  free  from  strain  or 
care  —  economical  and  permanent. 


Handsomely  enameled,  insulated  jacket- 
ing and  carborundum -ground,  air-tight 
doors  guarantee  ash -dust  riddance  and 
cellar  attractiveness.  Burns  hard  coal, 
oil,  gas  or  wood.  Put  in  OLD  buildings  with- 
out disturbing  occupants  or  partitions. 


IDEAL 

TypeX 
if  eat  Machine 

Write  us  number  of 
rooms  or  size  of 
building.  Decide 
NOW  to  adopt  this 
wonderful  HeatMa- 
chine — a  big  paying 
investment!  Ask  to- 
day for  catalog,  with 
fuel  economy  tests. 
Address  Dept.  K, 
1805  Elmwood 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Showrooms  and  sales  offices:  New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  New  Haven,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  BaItimore,Washington,  Richmond, 

Buffalo,  Pittsburgh, Cleveland,  Detroit, Cincinnati,  Atlanta, Chicago,  Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St.  Louis, St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Toronto,  London,  Paris,  Milan,  Brussels,  Berlin 

Makers  of  IDEAL  BOILERS  and  AMERICAN  RADIATORS 


ARCOLA,    ARCO,    WATER  TUBE.    SOFT     COAL    SMOKELESS;    factorv  heating  boilers   and   other  heatinj 


ventilating  and  cooling  products 
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BLACK*  STARR  &.  FROST 

^Marquise  diamonds  are  employed  to  give  an  unusual  effect  in  the  new 
wide  bracelet.  Finely  graduated  in  size,  the  diamonds  are  grouped 
into  three  interesting  units,  each  containing  nine  marquise.  The  design 
culminates  in    one   large  marquise  set  in  a  special  frame  of  its   own. 

JIWELERS     FOR      Il6      YEARS      ■      FIFTH     AVENUE      •       CORNER     48TH      STREET      •      NEW    YORK 
OUR     PALM     BEACH     SHOP    IS     NOW     OPEN     •     THE     LAKE     TRAIL     •     PALM     BEACH 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


ESTABLISHED     1846 


PARK  AVENUE  AT  57HJ  STREET 


A    Hayden    Reproduction    of    an    early    English 
oak  refectory  table  with  masterly  carved  apron. 


epro  auction j 

HAYDEN  Reproductions  are  essentially  re-creations  of  the 
antique  model.  Conforming  inflexibly  to  the  original  in 
design,  the  Hayden  craftsmen  transfix  likewise  the  subtle 
characteristics  of  spirit  and  atmosphere.  Working  in  the 
Company's  own  shops  at  Rochester,  they  pursue  the  same  ideals 
of  their  art  as  distinguished  the  early  cabinet  makers. 


Brocades,  Damasks  and  Velvets 
reproduced  from  old  documents 


Showrooms  also  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
320  N.  Goodman  Street 


4ETS  &  DECORATION,  February,  1926.  Published  every  month.  Volume  XXIV,  Number  4.  Publication  office,  45  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Subscription  price,  $6.00 
i  year;  two  years,  $10.00;  three  years,  $12.00;  single  copies,  50  cents;  foreign  subscriptions,  $1.00  additional  for  postage;  Canadian  subscription,  $0.50  additional.  Entered  as  second-class 
natter  March  5,  1919,  at  the  postoffice  in  New  York  City,  under  the  act  of  March  3,   1879.     Copyright,  1926,  by  Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.     Registered  U.   S.  Patent  Office. 
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Furniture 

Dpforation 
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The  pottery  of  Old 

Spain  is  colorful 

and  quaint. 


The  Spanish  patio  has  old-world  charm 


This  intimate  corner  in  a  sunlit  patio 
might  be  in  a  far,  delightful  castle  in 
Spain,  its  table  set  for  the  tea  of  some 
grandezza  of  Madrid.  It  is  in  reality  a 
bit  of  the  Spanish  suite  at  the  Hampton 
Shops.  Though  it  shows  only  pieces 
that  are  minor  notes  in  the  superb 
Pomposa  Collection  we  have  now  on 
display,  it  suggests  the  background  and 


atmosphere  with  which  we  would  sur- 
round these  unique  Spanish  antiques  if 
we  installed  them  in  your  home.  His- 
toric pieces  are  these,  culled  from  the 
palaces  and  castles  of  Madrid,  of  Seville, 
of  Granada  —  varguenos  with  opulent 
enrichments,  carpets  of  Moorish  influ- 
ence, tapestries,  vestments,  potteries, 
armchairs,  sixteenth -century  Alcora  tiles. 


ONLY  AT  THE  HAMPTON  SHOPS  CAN  YOU  PURCHASE  THE  BEAUTIFUL  HAMPTON  REPRODUCTIONS, 
WHOSE  MELLOW  CHARM  GIVES  SUCH  DISTINCTION  TO  ALL  THE  LOVELY  ROOMS  CREATED  BY  THE 

HAMPTON  DECORATORS. 

i$  fast  5o*  Street ikwTork 
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An  Antique  Louis  XVI 
Bergere,  covered  in  rare  old 
French  Brocade,  with  its 
frame  of  Applewood  still 
showing  traces  of  its  original 
paint. 

While  possessing  beauty  of 
line  and  pleasing  proportion, 
it  is  distinguished  for  its  com- 
fort. 

Froim  the  Batraigarten  Collection 


cWm.  ^aumgarten  &^  ($o.  Inc. 


Paris — Cannes 
FRANCE 


715   Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Palm  Beach 
FLORIDA 
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In  Teriod  cases  of  great  beauty 


Obtainable  in  the 
following  pianos: 

ST  FIX  WAY 

STECK    -    WHEELOCK 

STROUD     '    AEOLIAN 

and  World-famous 
WEBER 


— and  there  with  a  background  of  rich  hangings,  books, 
comfortable  chairs  invitingly  near — the  Duo-Art — 
social  center  of  the  home — ready,  always,  to  perform, 

— the  greatest  in  music — whether  classic  masterpiece,  dance  or 
tender  ballad— played  by  the  greatest  of  the  world's  pianists — 
on  the  greatest  of  all  pianos — this  is  what  the  Duo-Art — the 
Piano  of  the  Modern  Home — provides. 


T  H  E 


LONDON' 


AEOLIAN      COMPANY    —    AEOLIAN      HALL    ^    NEW      YORK 

Foremost  Makers  of  Musical  Instruments  in  the  World 

MADRID  MELBOURNE  SYDNEY 


PARIS 


V.izc  6 
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ANTIQU&  5  MODERN 

RJUGS 

FROM  TH6   ORIENT 


lars?&st  assorjtmsnt  in  th&  worjld 
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THE  ORSENIGO  C° 

3q3  ^tMadison  GSvenue 


NC. 


^0T  In  creating  a  Living  Room  of  mellow  welcoming  charm,  the 
M  I  gracious  French  group  illustrated  above,  with  its  distinc- 
^^^^  tion  and  easeful  comfort,  is  especially  effective.  In  their 
beauty  of  design  and  craftsmanship,  these  pieces  are  typical  of 
Orsenigo  Furniture,  which  reproduces  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
important  Spanish,  Italian,  French  and  English  periods.  The 
most  extensive  collection  of  period  furniture  in  America  is  dis- 
played at  the  Orsenigo  Galleries.  Clients  of  dealers  and 
decorators  are  cordially  given  every  opportunity  for  selection. 


PURCHASES  MAY  BE  MADE  ONLY  THROUGH  THE  TRADE 


383  MADISON  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH  STREET 


FACTORY-LONG  ISLAND  CITY 


SANTA  MONICA.  CAL. 
815   LINCOLN   BLVD. 


•ge  8 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


frftl 


I 


f        /KUE  individuality  of  design  can  be 

V^   /  interpreted  only  through  the  medium  of 

%^/     hand-craftsmanship.  For  more  than  half  a 

century  our  furniture  has  been  made  by  skilled 


artisans,  inspired  by, the  finest  achievements  of  the 
master  cabinet  makers  of  the  past.  An  illustrated 
booklet,  telling  of  our  furniture  and  where  it 
may  be  purchased,  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


zbawzer&CmDZtfu 


mVg.  co. 


222  EAST  FORTY-SIXTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
Wholesale  Only 


■fc-M" 


nmumi 


J 
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Queens  and  CjfcPporites 


aVallierc,  de  Pompadour  and  Marie  Antoinette,  Favorite  or  Queen, 
each  left  her  impress  on  the  decorative  arts  of  France. 

Since  the  days  of  Francis  I,  when  Madame  d'Etampes  attempted  to 
discredit  Cellini,  to  the  ascent  of  Napoleon,  there  were  always  comely 
and  clever  women  in  France  equal  to  their  opportunities.  Originated 
and  encouraged  by  these  fascinating  women,  it  is  natural  the  styles 
should  be  charmingly  feminine. 

But  because  the  beauty  of  these  periods  is  appealingly  delicate,  dec- 
orators,  when  creating  in  the  French  periods,  must  be  particularly 
careful  in  their  selection  of  fabrics. 

Naturally,  in  a  collection  upon  which  the  finest  decorators  depend  to 
provide  textiles  in  every  period — those  in  the  French  are  exquisitely 
lovely. 

'Decorative  fabrics  of  "Distinction 


Wholesale  Exclusively 


730  FIFTH  AVENUE 


^ 


CHICAGO 

Heyworth    Bldg. 


BOSTON 

Berkeley    Bldg. 


I 


at  57th  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 

Finance   Bldg. 


V 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


LOS   ANGELES 

Storx   Bldg. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
Jewelers  Bldg. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION     . 


Dining  Room  Suites 


Sofas 


Bedroom  Suites 
Tables 
Cabinets 
Commodes 
Crystal  Mirrors 
Carved  Wood  Mirrors 
Iron  Consoles 
Carved  Wood  Consoles 
Waterford  Glass 


Chairs 
Benches 
Chaise  Longes 
Needlework 
Desks 
Daybeds 
Phonographs 
Andirons 
Radios 


Embroidered  Tapestries 
Flemish  Tapestries 
Antiques 
Screens 
Paintings 
Porta  Fiores 
Porcelains 
Lamps  and  Shades 
Crystal  Trees 
Iron  Garden  Furniture 


FURNITURE  TO  ORDER  TO  SPECIAL  DESIGN 


Entree  to  our  showrooms  through  your  dealer  or  decorator 


The  Albano  [ompanyinc 

SHOWROOMS 

119  WEST  40TH   STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Factory:  306-308-310  East  47th  Street 
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KENSINGTON  FURNITURE 


AWARDED     GOLD     MEDAL     OF     HONOR     IN     NATIVE     INDUSTRIAL     ART 
39TH    ANNUAL     EXHIBITION     ARCHITECTURAL     LEAGUE     OF    NEW    YORK 


i//   Qroup   in 
Early  Spanish   Walnut 

THE  growing  interest  in  the  furniture  and  decora- 
tive art  of  Old  Spain  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
trend  in  America  toward  simplicity  and  freedom  in 
home  surroundings.  We  are  coming  to  share  the 
Spaniard's  appreciation  of  the  restfulness  of  plain 
wall  surfaces  and  their  value  as  a  background  for 
fabrics  and  furniture. 

Early    Spanish   furniture   {Mudejar),    the    work    of 
Moorish  craftsmen,  is  a  fascinating  blending  of  the 


the  (§howrooms 
Furniture,    by  Kensington 

richness  of  Renaissance  Italy  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  Arab.  The  frank  directness  of  its  construction 
and  ornament  gives  it  an  extraordinary  vitality  and 
a  decorative  quality  that  is  brilliant  yet  essentially 
simple  in  character. 

Fidelity  in  design  and  the  old-time  hand  processes 
of  the  Kensington  craftsmen  retain  in  Kensington 
reproductions  the  character  and  the  decorative 
quality  that  are  the  charm  of  the  antique. 


. 


Kensington  Furniture  is  made   in  all  the  dec- 
orative stvles  appropriate  for  American  homes 


The  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furniture  may 
be  arranged  through 
your  decorator  or 
furniture  dealer. 


[MFG.1 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

DECORATIVE  FURNITURE  ~  ART  OBJECTS 

NEW  YORK 

SHOW  ROOMS:  41  WEST  45th  STREET,  6th  FLOOR 


Write  for  illustrated 
Booklet  A  and  pamph- 
let "How  Kensington 
Furniture  May  Be 
Purchased." 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Charm  and  Distinction 
of  French  Furniture 


O  appreciate  French  furniture — as  it  is 
seen  in  the  fine  renderings  of  authentic 
models  in  our  studios  is  to  realize  that  into 

its   every  line   and   contour   has  gone   the   artistic 

genius  of  a  race  of  artists. 

Every  piece  is  in  every  sense  of  the  term  a  work 
of  art;  true  to  the  line  and  form  of  the  antique 
original,  it  has  the  fascinating  patine  of  age,  the 
mellowness  of  years.  The  grace,  the  beauty,  the 
charm,  the  spirit  of  the  joy  of  living  that  one  associ- 
ates with  Watteau,  with  Lancret,  with  Fragonard 
and  with  Nattier,   equally  inspired  the  hands  of 


those  French  furniture  designers  whose  work  today 
brings  us  into  close  touch  with  a  loveliness  and 
charm  that  might  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

Ever  since  this  house  was  organized  one  of  its 
fundamental  purposes  has  been  to  make  contribu- 
tions toward  the  enrichment  of  the  general  status 
of  French  furniture  in  America,  by  the  addition  of 
many  rare  and  beautiful  pieces  of  furniture. 

The  originals  of  the  pieces  repose  in  the  private 
collections  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  foremost 
families  of  France  and  have  never  before  been  re- 
produced. 


% 


WE  WILL  TAKE   PLEASURE   IN   SHOWING    THESE    BEAUTIFUL    PIECES    TO 
VISITORS    WHO    PRESENT   THE    CARD    OF  THEIR  DECORATOR  OR  DEALER. 


(jxicq/Lveb  USadcirt/fno. 

C^)  J  I   RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres't 

^S    Antiques  ^Reproductions 

383  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  PARIS 


ta 
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JOHN     LEVY 

GALLERIES 


MRS.  HART  DAVIS. Jr. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 

PAINTINGS 

XVIII  Century  Portraits  Barbizon,  Dutch 

Modern  French  and  American 


559  FIFTH  AVENUE 
28  PLACE  VENDOME 


NEW  YORK 
PARIS 


cRgcent  Works 

by 

Maurice  Sterne 


at 


SCOTT  8C  FOWLES 
667  Fifth  Avenue 


JANET  SCUDDER  $150 

FERARGIL  GALLERIES 

57  East  jytb  Street 
NEW  YORK 


:: 


5 


« 

:: 


POURBUS 

OLD  and  MODERN  MASTERS 

REINHARDT  GALLERIES 

730  Fifth  Avenue 


tgQ    14 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


WILLIAM  F.  KEBEA 
NTERIOR    ^DECORATIONS 


French  Peasant  Arm  Chair, 

Chintz  Covered.      .     .     .  #75.00 
Maple  Table,  24  ins.  Round,  £35.00 
.5    South    22nd   Street,   corner   Cypress 
PHILADELPHIA 


2UEEN  ANNE 
STUDIOS 

739   Boylston   Street 

BOSTON 

ourth  Floor 

MPORTED   ANTIQUES 

Highest 


Quality 


Only 


Interior  Decorations 


<  ■- ■    ".(' 


11 


1 


%\  fC 


MRS.  DEVAH   ADAMS 

18  East  57th  Street 

Tdet>lmiu,l'lam  2853 


"THE 
BEDROOM 
COMPLETE" 


Beds,  Complete  Sets 

Occasional  Pieces 
Original  Designs  and 
Decorations  to  Order 
Day  Beds  a  Specialty 

GEO.  M.  MILLER 

7   WEST   45th    STREET 
rvant  0914  N.  Y.  City 


From  The  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


THE  call  of  the  tropics  and 
the  lure  of  the  Orient  have 
an  irresistible  appeal  at  a  time 
when  we  are  seeking  the  sun  and 
long  for  the  end  of  winter.  Even 
for  those  who  are  unable  to  travel, 
there  is  consolation  in  the  variety 
of  lovely  things  available  right 
here,  in  the  shops,  that  show 
handiwork  of  native  workers  of 
the  East  or  offer  unique  interest. 

A  notable  collection  of  these 
may  be  found  at  Katherine  Gay- 
lord  White's.  Here,  articles  made 
of  Kapashell,  such  as  the  lamp- 
shade illustrated,  have  become  a 
specialty  and  other  adaptations  of 
this  translucent  shell,  which,  for 
many  years,  has  been  used  by  the 
natives  of  the  South  China  Sea 
Islands  and  early  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  settlers,  as  window 
panes.  Although  naturally  of  an 
opalescent  coloring,  it  may  be 
given  any  desired  tone  to  har- 
monize with  one's  decorations. 
The  delicate  hand-made  leading, 
which  is  used  as  a  mounting,  also 
adds  to  its  charm. 

Boxes  covered  in  old  Chinese 
embroideries,  Corean  cabinets  and 
boxes  and  Chinese  pillows  which 
consist  of  elongated  wooden  boxes 
covered  with  lacquered  leather,  in 
red  or  brown,  and  have  great  deco- 
rative value,  are  other  items  of 
interest,  together  with  crude 
native  carvings  by  Philippine 
mountain  tribes,  Javanese  batiks 
and  brass  boxes,  gongs  and  jars, 
from  Borneo  and  a  varied  assort- 
ment of  Chinese  porcelains,  and 
rugs  that  may  be  made  in  any  size. 

At  Katherine  R.  Gerry's,  in 
contrast,  is  a  large  and  most  un- 
usual collection  of  Early  American 
glass.    The  bottles,  illustrated,  are 


representative  of  the  examples 
shown — one,  of  delicate  green 
coloring,  having  a  vine-like  decora- 
tion, about  the  neck  and  the  other 
containing  a  bulb,  with  an  opening 
in  the  base,  intended  to  be  filled 
with  snow,  no  doubt,  to  chill  the 
water.      The   white   pressed   glass 


Chinese  gray -blue  pottery  lamp  on 
teakwood  base,  height  20  inches,  with 
Kapashell  shade,  diameter  21  inches, 
and  carved  white  jade  finial.  Courtesy 
of  Katherine  G.  White 

pitcher,  illustrated,  also  has  the 
charm  only  to  be  found  in  old 
glass. 

Scattered  about  the  rooms,  as 
well,  are  lovely  old  brocades  and 
church  laces,  while  on  the  walls 
a  pair  of  XVth  century  Spanish 
mirrors  and  early  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish color  prints  contribute  an  in- 
teresting background.  Notable 
amongst  the  furniture  is  an  early 
American  maple  chair  with  a 
woven  split  willow  seat,  of  great 
rarity. 

Again,  at  the  new  galleries  of 
Burnet-Clark,  we  find  an  attrac- 
( Continued  on  page  16) 


Early  American  blown  glass  bottles,  one  with  a  bulb  within  base, 
also  pressed  glass  pitcher.   Courtesy  of  Katherine  R.  Gerry 


oAntique  Panelling 

C^OOD  old  woodwork  may 
J  still  be  had  at  moderate 
prices,  in  many  cases  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion. We  believe  we  have 
the  best  stock  of  old  panel- 
ling, mantels,  and  hardware 
in  this  vicinity.  More  im- 
portant, we  can  alter,  install 
and  finish  woodwork  at  much 
less  than  the  usual  cost.  We 
will  furnish  drawings  and 
estimates  for  any  installation. 

THE  16  EAST  13  th  STREET 

ANTIQUE  SHOP 

aNerw  York 


SPANISH  FURNISHINGS 

oAntique  and  ^Modern 

FURNITURE  LANTERNS 

TEXTILES  CARPETS 

GRILLES  CHINA 

The  Pomposa  Art  Trading  Co., 

INCORPORATED 

148  East  53rd  Street 
New  York 


Palm  Bearli 
Via  Parigi 


Madrid 
Mendezahel  13 


Italian 
Antiques 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 

GlNO    CORSANI 

620  Lexington  Ave. 

(near  53d  Street),  New  York 

Metal  Cornices 


Ormolu,  Silver  and 
Antique  Finishes 

Also  in   Color 

Rose  ties  in  Metal 

and  Glass 

Price   List    and    Samples   on    request. 

Hicks  Gallery,  Inc. 

18  Fayette  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

II.    L.   Judd   Co..    New   York   Selling 
Agents 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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FLORIAN     PAPP 

684  Lexington  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sarly  oAmerican  cAntiques 

«' 

Wt     have    a     large     collection     of 

Furniture 
Clocks 

COPMUI 

Andirons 
Fire  Tools 
Mirrors 
Old  Prints 
Pf.wter 
Brass 
Old  Fink  Lustre  China 

Visit    Our    Galleries,    Consisting    of    Six 
Tloors    of    Antiques    Comprising    Every- 
thing  for    Your   Requirement 


End  table.  12x2-1 
CoGm  table  18  x  21 


Wo   )iave  just  brought  out  two   per- 
fectly    delightful     designs     in     Spanish 

I  i  nil  and  coffee  tables  in 
wrought  iron,  instead  of  marble,  \vp 
Introduced  for  the  top  warm 
colorful  tiles,  thus  completely  round- 
ing out  the  Spanish  feeling.  Tbess 
tiles  nro  Imported  and  come  in  six- 
teen different  color  combinations. 

ALADDIN  IRON  WORKS 
402  W.  ->:tii  Street  New  York  City 


Your  Home 
— and  Its  Decoration 

IF  a  home  is  to  be  a  real  home,  it  must  reflect  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  its  occupants  and  it  remains 
lor  them  or  the  decorator  to  stamp  these  qualities  on  it. 
Houses,  like  people,  may  have  character  yet  lack  per- 
sonality and  charm.  They  may  be  entirely  "good 
form"  yet  deadly  dull;  practical,  yet  devoid  of  beauty. 
"V  ou  may  select  any  one  of  the  many  decorators  whose 
announcements  are  admitted  into  our  pages  with  the 
utmost  assurance  of  receiving  the  most  courteous  and 
competent   co-operation   obtainable. 


Highest  Grade 
Fireplace  Furnishings 

Also  wood  mantels 

of 

special  or  good  stock 

designs 

Catalogs  when  desired 


Edwin  A.  Jackson  &  Bro.,  Inc. 


Office  and  Showroom  : 


50  Beekman  Street,  New  York 
Uptown  Salesroom:  Lexington  Ave.,  Cor.  65th  St.,  New  York 


SPECIALIZING 

in  exclusive  Far  East 
import  s — S  t  u  r  d  y 
"Sica"  Furniture,  the 
Popular  Kapashell 
lamp  shades,  Hand 
Wrought  Iron  and 
charming  Rugs.  A  visit 
to  our   shop   is  invited. 

Send  for  Literature 

E.   H.  WARDWELL 

452  Lexington  Avenue 
Near  45th  Street        New  York  City 


Mrs.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  Treman 


Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  48th   Street 
New  York  City 


Montllor  Bros.     Established  1909 

Rare  Collections  of  Spanish  Antiques 
— and  Objects  of  Art 


Furniture 

Wrought    Iron 
Carved    Doors 
Old    Fabrics 
Lanterns 


Tiles 

Ceramics 
Candelabra 
Carved  Stone 
etc. 


Reasonably  Priced 

Palm  Beach,  Fla.       NEW  YORK        Tampa,  Fla. 


Plaza  Building 


768  Madison  Ave.      400  Grand  Central  Ave. 


■;^..„;.x::.::..»-;:.<i--,  x—„3=;;;..;:s.::::.;.s.:..-. 


£  ROBERTSON  £ 
WERRING 
&  BARTO  Inc. 

150  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

FINE   RESIDENCE 
&  OFFICE  INTERIORS 

WOOD      PANELLED      ROOMS 
DESIGNED     AND     EXECUTED 

FURNITURE   &.  DRAPERIES  &  DECORATIONS 


BODINE    STUDIOS 

INCORPORATED 

J.   CLARENCE   BODINE,   President 

250  West  54th  Street,  New  York  City 

Telephone    Columbus    3214 


Designers  of 
colorful  rooms. 

Perfect!  v 

balanced  walls. 

Interesting  J'istas 

Consultation 
Planning 
Designing 

To  achieve 

greatest 

results  in 

effect  an, I 

atmosphere  at  a 

consistent  cost 


£Max  Williams 

538   SMADISON  oAVENUE 
^EJV  YORK 


MARINE   5MUSEUM 

SHIP  SMODELS  ^AVAL  %ELICS 

^PAINTINGS  6NGRAVINGS 


-*>«**-  »**-  ♦>*^!->*4*-:-»»W*«"JHS 


HOWARD     STUDIOS 

110  East  57th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


(©arbett  (Ornaments 

Catalogue,  400  illustrations,  $1.00 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


DECORATIONS  /DISTINCTION 


(loiiii}f°)liitevffk 


j 


*7nter/or£fieeor&  //on, 


,oy 


garniture 


ues 


lOl  P&rk  Ave.  ©.t  40«t>  St 
••VewVork 


)LD  MAPS,  PRINTS, 
]OSTUME  BOOKS 

ir     Collector     ana     Decorator 

ANTIQUES 


MARTHA   MORGAN 

120  East  57th  Street 
NEW   YORK 

Telephone:  Plaza  0019 


^C_^diutt4M 


Rcna:<sance  Hand 
rought  Irun  Candel- 
>ra  wired  or  for  wax 
indies.  52"  high. 
\2  00  $7<>  00  per  pair) 

Not  Hucd- 
!8.0©'*52  00  per  pair) 
:nd  for  catalog  featur- 
ig  Hand  Wrought 
H#ard^are.  Lighting 
"mures.  Fireplace 
"urnishingi,  tie. 
Address  Dept    K. 


^iood^Xmn 


A.  BERTONI  TEL.  PLAZA  1837 

TALIAN  ART  STUDIO 

Importers 


K 


\ 


ian  and  Spanish  Fabrics   •  Furniture  •  Laces 

153  East  50th  Street 
ano,  Italy  New  York  City 


Late     XVII     century     Spanish     brass 
brazier.    Courtesy  of  Burnet-Clark,  Ltd. 

tive  array  of  early  American  furni- 
ture together  with  fine  Italian  and 
Spanish  pieces  supplemented  by  a 
large  stock  of  rare  books  and 
old  maps.  French  and  Amer- 
ican pewter  and  old-time  glass 
lamps  serve  as  pleasing  acces- 
sories to  hooked  rugs  with  an 
original  Georgian  hob  grate 
and  an  old  New  England  sea 
captain's  trunk,  painted  green 
and  studded  with  brass  nail 
heads  and  converted  into  a 
wood  box  as  a  desirable  fire- 
place equipment.  The  brass 
brazier,  illustrated,  is  still  an- 
other that  would  find  a  fitting 
setting  in  a  Spanish  interior. 
A  pair  of  carved  oak  Gothic 
columns,  architectural  details 
that  can  be  applied  as  mantel 
supports,  have  also  decided 
value. 

In  Mrs.  Wiltbank's  charming 
shop  flower  vases  and  bowls  of 
infinite  variety  meet  the  eye,  and 
things  of  essentially  feminine  in- 
terest, such  as  tea  sets.  Among 
these  the  one  illustrated  is  typical 
of  the  effective  colorings  and  pat- 
terns to  be  found   in   pottery. 


Lamps  are  also  included  in  this 
stock  of  pottery,  with  harmonious 
soft  toned  parchment  shades, 
Venetian  glass  of  delicate  outline, 
Italian  linens  and  tables  and 
chairs,  as  well. 

The  fine  fired  copper  work  of 
Marie  Zimmerman  is  represented 
in  a  group  of  flower  bowls,  some 
with  antique  verde  finish  and 
others  with  the  burnished  glow, 
typical  of  her  work.  Trays,  small 
tables,  candlesticks  of  unusual  de- 
sign, maps  and  aquariums  complete 
the  collection  of  effective  decora- 
tive accessories  that  go  to  make  up 
the  equipment  of  this  shop,  with 
here  and  there  a  fascinating  ar- 
rangement of  flowers  in  an 
equally   fascinating   holder. 

In  the  new  J.  R.  Herter  gallery 
is     a      remarkable     collection     of 


Regence  pewter  perfume  fountain,  very 

rare.       Suitable     for     wall     fountain. 

Courtesy  of  J.  R.  Herter 


Imola    tea    set    in    soft    greens,    15    pieces. 

Metal  tea  table  with   antique  verde  finish. 

Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Wiltbank 

French  furniture  of  the  periods  of 
Louis  Xlllth  to  Louis  XVIth, 
antique  tapestries  and  examples  of 
the  more  modern  transparent  tap- 
estries that  originated  with  the 
looms  of  this  firm  in  France  and 
are  so  woven  as  to  admit  the  light 
to  shine  through  and  thus  leave 
the  design  in  silhouette.  There  is 
also  an  unusual  collection  of  Early 
Dutch  copper  here  among  which 
an  old-time  watering  pot  is  unique. 
Old  Brittany  skirts  that  have 
such  charm  as  chair  coverings  are 
also  included  and  pieces  of  Prov- 
encal pewter,  brass  and  furniture. 
A  charming  valance  of  the  finest 
petit  point  in  which  a  hunting 
scene  with  ten  figures  and  animals 
comprise  the  motif  is  an  unusually 
fine  example  of  English  needle- 
work. The  pewter  perfume  foun- 
tain, illustrated,  dating  from  the 
Regence,  was  originally  used  as  an 
accessory  of  the  wig  dresser's  or 
barber  shop.  The  sphere  forming 
the  fountain  is  made  from  a  solid 
ball  of  pewter  which  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


WING 
ARM 
CHAIR 
COVERED 
IN  CREWEL- 
STITCH    * 


Interior  Decorations 

Factory:  315  to  321  East  62nd  Street 
Upholstery   Dept.:    551   West  42d  St. 


REPRODUCTIONS  and  ANTIQUES 


Scandal 

and 
Tea  Settle 


This  reproduction  is  from  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  is  very  un- 
usual   in   shape. 

Original  owned  by  W.  Dandy 
Sadler  and  used  in  his  painting  of 
"Scandal   and   Tea." 

DUNCAN&DUNCAN,Inc. 

1830  Spruce  Street        Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wrought  Iron  Furniture 
Lamps  and  Novelties 

FERN.  AQUARIUM   and  SMOK- 
ING STANDS -TEA,  COFFEE. 
CARD  and  END  TABLES- 
CONSOLE  TABLES 
and  MIRRORS- 
SETTEES,  CHAIRS— TABLE. 
BRIDGE  and  FLOOR  LAMPS 

Catalogue  to  listed  dealers  upon  request 

Homart  £rt  3lnm  HJorfeg,  3Jm. 

520  West  24th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Distinctive  Lighting  Fixtures 

Candelabras 
Drapery  Poles 
Tie  Backs 
Lanterns 

Wrought  Iron 

Chairs 
Tables 
Consoles 
Mirrors 

Ferneries,  etc. 

N0.450 

T  A  LEHMAN 

S-J       162    EAST  53  rd 

<JfoiAJork> 


Refer  to  this  page  tvhen  shopping 


I  /  Hill    ill),  1926 
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Italian  antJ  ^panisl)  Antiques 

<P>co.  123.  Jfunfe 

$54  lUxington  Sllie.,  near  Ootfj  &>t. 

jlclu  |)orU 


EARLY    AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 

SEND  for  Fall  Priced  List 
of  Quaint  and  Beautiful 
Home  Furnishings,  Furni- 
ture, Early  (ila-^s,  China, 
Pewter,  Lustre  Silhouettes, 
Lamps,  Hooked  Rugs,  etc., 
from  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  Collections  in  Amer- 
ica. "A  Veritable  Museum." 

Visitors  Most  Welcome 
KATHARINE   WILLIS 

321    Boston   Port  Road 

Porl   I  h     ■■  i.   X.   Y. 

(20   miles  from   New    York) 

272  Hillside  Avenue 

Jamaica,    Long    Island 

minutes  from  Broadway) 


Manufacturers  and  Designers 


WARMAN    AND    COOK 

209  E.  39th  Street      Tel.  Caledonia  4204 

Louis   XIV 
Antique    Co.,    Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 


Antiques 
Tapestries 
Brocades 
Tetite    Point 
Laces 


Antique  Jewels 

J  ADES 

Bronzes 

Wood     Carvings 

Embroideries 


Costumes    and    Decorations    to    Rent 


Q  East  jjth  Street 

near   Fifth   Avenue 


New  York 


Are  You  Using  These  Pages 
To  Your  Greatest  Advantage 

WE  have  brought  together  in  these  pages  a  care- 
fully selected  group  of  interior  decorators  and 
shops  which  sell  the  most  charming  and  newest  acces- 
sories of  decoration  as  well  as  those  specialty  shops 
which  have  made  New  York  the  world's  most  in- 
teresting shopping  centre. 

All  have  been  selected  to  minister  to  your  convenience 
and  satisfaction.  Unless  you  take  advantage  of  these 
pages  you  will  not  be  utilizing  Arts  &  Decoration  to 
your  fullest  advantage. 


Two  Sturdy,  Beautiful 
Pieces,  attractively  priced 


SHELTON  LOVE  SEAT 
....  $67 


SHELTON 
ARM  CHAIR 


YOU  will  admire  the  pleas- 
ing lines  of  these  two 
Shelton  models.  They  are 
beautiful  —  not  only  in  de- 
sign but  in  the  colorful  taste- 
fulness  of  the  covering.  The 
upholstery  is  of  long-lasting 
quality,  deep  and  luxurious, 
covered  in  any  color  chintz, 
with  loose  cushions.  At 
these  special  prices,  either  of 
these  lovely  pieces  is  one 
you'll  be  fortunate  in  own- 
ing.    Send  for   Catalog  F. 


DIRECT 

FROM 
MAKER 


• ...  $27  zMuLLER  SrOS. 

1501  Third  Ave.,  New  York 


In  the  heart  of  the  oAntique  and  Old  Quriosity  Shops  of 

PARIS 

^Antiques—  Tapestries— Genuine  Period  Furniture — Decorative  Paintings 

In  charge  of  an  American,  with  over  thirty  years  experience  as 
a  buyer  of  Antiquities  in  Europe. 

THE    J.    G.    VALIANT    COMPANY 

BALTIMORE  PHILADELPHIA 

through  its  Paris  Associate 

Offers  to  Visiting  Dealers  and  Art  Collectors 
individual  and  strictly  private  office  accommodation  for  the 
critical  examination  of  purchases  and  storage.  Purchasing  facili- 
ties, expert  advice,  English  speaking,  clerical  and  stenographic 
service.  Cabling,  shipping  and  invoicing  on  moderate  fee  basis. 
Public  and  Private  Sales  Attended  to 

VALIANT 

9  RUE  DE  SEINE  PARIS 

Cable  Address.  ARTSCRAFTS,  Paris  Telephone  Fleurus  63-36 


Phone   Plaza  2183 


G.&E.QUARANTA 

INCORPORATED 

Interior  Decorators 

Spanish  and  Italian 

Antiques 

Furniture,  Hangings 
Wrought  Iron 
Objects  of  Art 

New  shipment  arrived  recently 

785  Madison  Avenue 

(Near  67th  Street)  NEW  YORK 

FLORENCE,  ITALY 


DECORATIVE 

SHIP  MODELS 


II  right  17 
i  ii  C  h  e  S, 
length  20  in- 
ches over- 
all. 

The  W  o  o  (1 
h  u  1  1-hand- 
somely  dec- 
orated with 
d  i  ffe  rent, 
shades  01 
soft  green — 
antiqued  — 
together  with 
the  brass 
sails  and 
graceful 
lines  of  the 
model  maki 
up  a  most 
No.     134 — The    Half    Moon.         charming 

(1609)  ornament. 

This    is    one    of    a    line    of    period    Ships    we 

offer    in    half    models. 

They     arc     suitable    on     narrow     shelves     or 

against    the    wall    as    the    hull    is    rounded    out 

on    front    side    only,    being    unfinished   on   back. 

The   sails  are   full   giving  the   appearance   of   a 

full    model. 

Sent    Express    prepaid    on    receipt    of     $15. 

Safe    arrival    guaranteed.       Full    models    $30 
Other     attractive      articles.      Circulars     upon 

reauest. 

HOUSEHOLD    PATENT   CO..    Norristown,  Pa. 


SMOKING  SETS 
with   your    own    initials 


Smoking  accessories  of  unusual 
beauty  having  the  personal  touch 
that   increases    their    distinctiveness 

Sets  include 

CIGARETTE  BOX,  ASH  TRAY 
and  CIGARETTE  HOLDER 

Crystal,  with  plain  monogram,  $15.25; 
with  five  additional  ash  trays,  $23.00. 
If  cigarette  jar  (not  illustrated)  is  de- 
sired  instead   of  box,   deduct   $5.50. 

Amber  or  green,  with  plain  mono- 
gram, $16.75;  with  five  additional 
ash  trays,  $27.00.  If  cigarette  jar  is 
desired  instead  of  box,  deduct  $5.50. 

Crystal,  with  monogram  of  any  color 
(cigarette  box  and  ash  tray  only), 
$11.75;  with  five  additional  ash  trays, 
$22.00.  If  cigarette  jar  is  desired  in- 
stead of  box,  deduct  $5.50. 

All  pieces  sold  separately.  Mono- 
gram Glassware  is  also  made  in  a 
complete  line  of  tableware.  Write  for 
general    catalog. 

Send  order  and  check  to 

The  Can-dle-luxe  Shop 

(candles  of  quality) 
6 19-A  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


oAdeline  <De  ^Voo, 

Incorporated 

Qreator  of 
Beautiful  Interiors 

oAntiques 

Rare  Porcelains  and  Glass 

Textiles 

117  East  57th  Street 
New  York 

Tel.  Plaza  8413 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


9k  the  SHOPS  of  the  SMART  SET 


Glassware of Distinction  " 


IMPORTERS 

We  wish  to  inform  our  clients  and  Friends 
that  we  have  been  appointed  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives for  one  of  the  largest  glass  manu- 
facturers In  Bohemia.  We  shall  represent  the 
United   States.    Canada   and    Mexico. 

Visitors  welcome  to  inspect  our  glassware, 
which  they  will  And  more  varied  and  Inter- 
esting  than   heretofore. 

Inquiries  solicited  and  given  immediate 
attention. 

Czecho-Slovak  Glass  Products  Co. 

Office  and  Showrooms: 
♦8-50  East  34th  St.  New  York  City 


THE    CLOSET    SHOP 


I  Specialize  in 
the  Building, 
Arranging  and 
Decorating     of 

CLOSETS 

also  in  the 
fitting  up  of 
Nurseries, 
PlayRooms, 
)  BathRooms, 
Dressing 
Rooms. 


Novelties  for  the  Home 

SMrs.  Qeorge  Herzog 
780  SMadison  cAvenue  ^ew  York 

Telephone  05b5  Rhine/under 

MM 

Pipes 

The  Pipe 
with  the 
Blue  Bar 

Smoking 

Mixtures 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  D 
MM  Importing  Co. 
6  East  45  St.,  N.  Y. 


No.  11 
Natural, 

$7 

Bruyere, 

$8 


Mrs.  Wiltbank 

518  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


Italian  Linens 
Venetian  Glass 


Spanish  and  Italian  3Aajolica 

PLAZA  6777 


basin  could  readily  be  adapted  into 
an  effective  wall  fountain. 

In  Italian  furniture  and  decora- 
tions the  shop  of  Gino  Corsani  of- 
fers a  comprehensive  stock  of 
period  pieces  that  include  tables, 
desks,  chairs,  commodes  and  stands 
in  which  the  patina  and  marks  of 
age  have  added  to  their  value  and 
beauty.  Mirrors,  torcheres  and 
interesting  examples  of  Italian  iron 
work  in  side  lights,  brackets  and 
lanterns  are  also  to  be  found  here 
with  the  highly  decorated  Vene- 
tian boxes,  trays  and  small  tables 
of  a  later  period. 

Colorful  pieces  of  Majolica 
that  may  be  consistently  used  with 
the  more  rugged  types  of  early 
Italian  furniture  are  also  shown  in 
vases  and  bowls  of  much  ornamen- 
tal value. 

Lovers  of  Americana  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  collection  of  Early 
American  maps,  New  York  views 
and  prints  at  Martha  Morgan's 
Shop  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  mounted.  Screens 
made  from  the  larger  sized  maps 
and  glazed  vary  in  size,  from  the 
tea  table  screen  to  the  five  foot 
two  and  three  fold  screen,  for 
general  use. 

The  interest  of  old  drawings 
and  engravings  has  been  enhanced 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  framed  in  green  or  red,  in 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  black  and 
white  of  the  picture.  Maps  have 
also  been  mounted  in  a  similar 
manner,  that  offer  a  bright  touch 
of  color  on  a  wall  surface. 

Leaves  from  old  monastery  mu- 
sic books  or  antiforals  have  also 
been  adapted  to  decorative  use  in 
having  been  converted  into  candle 
or  side  light  shields  and  lamp 
shades,  that  are  especially  desirable 
for  alabaster  lamp  bases. 

A   varied    assortment    of    deco- 


. 

^M 

Italian   walnut   stand,   XVIII   century, 

with  two  (traitors  and  original  handles. 

Majolica  vase,  XVII  century.   Courtesy 

of  Gino  Corsani 

rated  boxes,  book  covers  and 
folios  make  another  appeal  for 
they  always  seem  to  find  a  place  in 
the  furnishings  of  a  room.  Sand- 
wich glass  lamps  with  quaint  little 
English  print  shades,  old  brass 
foot-scrapers,  lovely  old  bits  of 
Lowestoft  and  Staffordshire  also 
attract  the  eye  as  one  goes  about 
the  shop.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant pieces  of  furniture  a  three- 
part  Duncan  Phyfe  dining  table 
and  twelve  chairs  in  their  original 
condition  are  notable. 


Sandwich  glass  lamp  with  gilt  and  marble  base,  eloctrified. 

Height  13  inches.   English  print  shade.   Old  book  book-ends 

and  candle  screen  made  of  vellum  antiforal  leaf.   Courtesy  of 

Martha  Morgan 


Colonial  throat  &  Damper 

-  jyTake!Yo.ur:Ff  re  pi  ace  Genuine 


r 

1    "Hearth- 
stone teach- 
ings deter- 
mine a 
Nation's 
ill  stint/-" 
— President 
Coolidge. 


No  smoking;  Insures  correct  construction  of  the  fire- 
place throat — the  vital  part.     Huild  your  fireplace 
right  with  the  Colonial  Head  and  our  FREE  plans. 
Complete    Fireplaces    and    Furnishings:    Andirons. 
Crates,  Uoods,  Screens,  etc.  Suggestions  gladly  given. 

Write    for    complete    catalog    and    Blur 
Print     showing     common     mistakes     in 
Fireplace    Construction. 
COLONIAL,    FIREPLACE    CO. 
4620  Roosevelt  Rd  Chicago,  III. 


An  Unusual  Object 


JOOR  your  home 
is  this  practical 
Brass  Giraffe 
Cigarette  Stump- 
killer.    $3.00. 

RENA  ROSENTHAL 

520    Madison    Avenue 
Near  53d  Street  New  York  City 


TAILLEUR    BAGS 

In     exclusive     designs     and     exquisite 
colorings — made      in      tapestries      and 
brocades — to    order. 


-,->/,  inch  frame  $13 
f)i/4  inch  $13 


Samples  of  ma- 
terials, satin  lin- 
i  n  g  s,  sent  on 
request. 

Bags  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  check 
and  money  re- 
funded if  bag  is  returned  in  good  order, 
within  three  days. 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 


9  Westbourne  Rd. 


Newton  Center,  Mass. 


Sports  Dress 

for  every  occasion 

Tailored    Waists 

Men's    Shirts 

Pajamas 


B.  H.  WRAGGE,  Inc. 

43    WEST   46TH   STREET 
NEW  YORK   CITY 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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j,  EUROPEAN 
ANTIQUES 


Interior 
Decoration 

by 

Mrs.  E.A.Seeley 

65th  Street  and 

Madison  Ave. 
New  York  City 


."Mt 


LEWIS  B.  HARVEY 

788  Madison  Avenue 

Near  67th  Street  New  York 

Interior  'Decorations 


Occasional  Furniture 

Draperies 

Accessories 

Specialist  in 

Lamps  and  Shades 
of  Distinction 

Phone  cR}iinelander  6772 

Keep  This  Copy! 

You  will  And  It  well  worth  while  to  keep 
•vary  Issue  of  ABTS  &  DECORATION.  A 
file  of  tin  111  will  constitute  an  Invaluable 
reference  book  for  consultation  not  only  when 
planning  the  building  or  decorating  of  a  borne 
but  whenever  you  contemplate  the  purchase 
of  those  articles  of  furnishing  and  decorating 
which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  oxrluBlve 
shops.  The  text  and  advertising  columns  of 
ABTS  A  DECORATION  are  a  dependable, 
time  and  trouble  saving  guide.  For  the  pur- 
pose we  can  supply  you  with  a 

Beautiful  Binder 

It  holds  twelve  copies  and  in  such  manner 
that  any  one  can  be  opened  flat,  or  taken  out 
and  removed  with  ease.  It  Is  specially  made 
for  this  magazine  and  is  of  fine  enough  qual- 
ity to  be  kept  constantly  on  your  library 
table. 

With    a   year's   subscription $7.00 

With    a   6    months'    subscription 5.50 

Binder   alone 4.00 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

45  West  45th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Study  oArt  (Appreciation 


COMPLETE  lecture 
series  on  "How  To  Look 
At  Pictures,"  compiled  by  a 
lecturer  in  the  arts,  and 
illustrated  with  8  splendid 
color  prints.  Sent  post- 
paid to  any  address  upon 
the  receipt  of  $1.00. 


Box  353 


Davenport,  Iowa 


No  Matter  Where  You  Live,   You 
Can  Buy  From  the  New  York  Shops 

NO  matter  where  you  live  you  can  with  the  help  of  our 
service  department  purchase  any  article  you  desire 
from  the  wonderful  shops  advertised  here  or  from 
any  other  New  York  establishment  with  equal  satisfaction 
and  greater  comfort  than  the  resident  New  Yorker.  You 
pay  no  more  for  any  article  secured  this  way  than  if  you 
were  to  buy  the  article  yourself. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  lamp  for  your  library,  boudoir, 
or  a  single  piece  of  furniture,  a  tapestry,  candlesticks,  sconces 
or  any  one  of  a  thousand  and  one  other  aids  for  making 
your  home  distinctive  and  beautiful,  all  you  need  to  do  is 
to  write  us  a  note,  telling  what  it  is  you  are  interested  in 
purchasing,   and  we  will   secure   the   desired   article. 


<  EUROPEAN    ANTIQUES  > 

English  French 

Early  Swiss 

Each  month  a  new 
shipment 

Fine  old  English  furni 
ture  will  be  received  in 
the  January  shipment. 

The  constant  flux  of 
my  stock  makes  it  wise 
to  visit  my  shop  at 
frequent  intervals. 

Dealers  invited 


Sheraton  Side  Chair 

Set  of  six 
In  original  condition 


Sheraton  Arm  Chair 

Set  of  four 
In  original  condition 


C.   VANDEVERE   HOWARD,   Importer 
141  East  57th  Street  Regent  4836  New  York  City 


POILLON  POTTERY 

Est.  1903 


Reproductions  from  original  moulds  of 

Old  English  and  Early  American 

Pitchers. 

SPECIAL  designs  and  colors  to  order 

BY  APPOINTMENT 

125  EAST  70TH  STREET 
New  York 

Te/.,  <Butterfield  3123 


K.  R.  GERRY 

Specialist  in 
planning  the  home 
to  reflect  your 
own    personality 

Correspondence 

and  interviews 

invited 


8  WEST  47th   STREET 

"New  York  City 
Opposite  Brentano's 


Ah^^ih— mm^—  m^—  ■■— b*^—  n« _mi^—  »■— — »■■■»»■—■  bii^.hii— imi-^ihi-^h"— "im^-  nii^—lm^— iiii^— mi^— 1111^— ll"-^ii»|« 


ROSE    CUMMING 


Interior 
^Decoration 


551  MADISON  AVENUE 
New  York  City 


t|t||  ,„  — . <.. .. n— n«^— n«^— im—im.— .llll^—  Bll^— Mll^—  llll— Mil.— nll^— HII— ■U^~llll— BII^»H«|» 


Remarkable     Collection     of 

ORIENTAL 
WORKS  OF  ART 

Now  being  shown 
at  the 

Studios  of 

Ballinger  &  Wickers 

Interior  Decorators 

65  West  56th  St.,  New  York 

Phone  Circle  1535 

Painting,   Upholstering,  Furniture 


The  MILCH 

GALLERIES 


"Play  Days"  23  in.  high 

by  Harriet  Frishmuth 

American  Paintings 

and 

Sculpture 

for  the  House  and  (garden 

EXHIBITIONS 
The  smaller  Paintings  by  MAX  BOHM 

to  February  13 
Marines  by  WM.  R1TSCHEL  and  Paint- 
ings by  JULIE  MORROW  to  March  6 

Latest  Milch  Qallery  "Art  Notes" 
sent  on  request 

108  West  Fifty-Seventh  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Count  C.  R.  Morner 


INTERIORS 

658      Lexington      Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Rejer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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»    "  / 1  re  <9I  lake  Houses  into  Homes ' 


In 
Philadelphia 

SHOPPING  in  Phila- 
delphia has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  delightful  oc- 
cupation. It  may  be  done 
with  dignity  and  actual 
pleasure.  The  shops  are  so 
well  arranged,  so  well  man- 
aged that  selecting  and  pur- 
,  -  chasing  beautiful  things, 
either    for    oneself    or    one's 


IN TSRI  O R 
TteCOXATIONS 


1805  Walnut  St., 


Philadelphia 


house,  is  accomplished  with  appreciation  and  tranquillity. 

Philadelphia  people  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  good 
taste  displayed  in  their  shops,  to  the  ease  and  comfort  in 
going  about  in  them. 

But  to  the  traveler  who  is  making  a  brief  stay  there  and 
who  wishes  to  freshen  a  wardrobe  or  furnish  a  home,  the 
significance  of  Philadelphia's  best  shopping  district  comes 
as  a  most  welcome  opportunity.  Everything  is  there — 
jewelry,  gowns,  decorative  furniture  and  accessories,  rugs, 
antiques  and  all  the  other  things  luxurious  and  necessary 
that  contribute  to  the  joy  of  living. 


BAILEY,  BANKS 
&   BIDDLE  CO. 

JEWELERS,  SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 

Established  1832 

PHILADELPHIA 

DIAMOND 
ENGAGEMENT  RINGS 

of  Marvelous  Quality  and  Beauty 
Correspondence  Invited 

The  Diamond  Book  mailed 
upon  request 

BAILEY  TEXT  AND 
COLONIAL  SCRIPT 

the  appropriate  styles  of  engrav- 
ing for 

Wedding  Invitations 
and  Announcements 

Samples  mailed 

THE  GIFT 
SUGGESTION  BOOK 

mailed  upon  request 

Illustrating  and  pricing 

Distinctive  Wedding  and  other 
Gifts 


LYMAN  W. 
CLEVELAND 

Interior  Decorations 

FURNITURE   AND  FABRICS 


Specializing  in  Home  Decoration 

Expert  Personal  Service 

2038   Locust   St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Louis  XVI  Bracket  finished  in 
gold  or  silver  with  blue  and  ivory 
medallion. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
sketches  of  special  designs  for 
architects,  decorators  and 
individuals. 

Robert  J.  Ward  &  Co. 

DESIGNERS  AND  MAKERS 

of  Distinctive 
jfic/ifiting  zTurnisfiinys 

Show   247  S.13TH  STREET 
floom 

PHILADELPHIA 


Specialists  in 

Evening  Clothes 

Our  Mr.  P.  S.  Muller  has 
just  returned  from  London 

HUGHES  8c  MULLER 

SMaster  Tailors  Since  1848 
1527  WALNUT  ST.,    PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLES 
GOULDING 
CURTIS 

INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 

ITALIAN  ANTIQUES 
ITALIAN    POTTERY 

1917    WALNUT    ST. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Refer  to  tliis  page  when  shopping 
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The  Segar  Studios  Metal  Furniture 


/ 
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Hand  Wrought  Iron  and 

Bronze  Console  Table 

with  Marble  Top 


/" 


jn 


Bronze  Bridge  Lamp  with 
Adjustable  Holder 


IN  this  new  Studio  exclusively 
featuring  metal  specialties  ex- 
ecuted by  The  Segar  Studios,  Inc. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

NEW  YORK 

meets  the  growing  vogue  for 
metal  decorations  and  recog- 
nises the  leadership  of  The 
Segar  Studios  in  producing 
metal  lamps,  fixtures  and  furni- 
ture of  authentic  design  and 
beautiful  craftsmanship — 

".... where  dreams  of  metal 
beauty  come  true" 


Bronze  Wall  Lantern 


Hand  Wrought  iron  and 
Bronze  Chair 


EXCLUSIVE      REPRESENTATION      BY      JOHN      WANAMAKER     FOR     NEW     YORK      CITY 


ARTS  &  DECOR  AT  WIS 


LIV-DINE 

The  "All Purpose"  Table 

Pat.  June  16,  1925.  Serial  No.  1542693 

kCLOSEO 


Serves  Three  Purposes 

1.— CLOSED 

A    Davenport    Table    of    unusual 
charm.   Regulation   size,   20x60. 

2.— HALF    OPEN 

Concealed  roomy  compartment  for 
linens  and  chest   for   silverware. 

3.— OPEN 

A  dining  room   table   of   distinc- 
tive     character.         Size      40x60. 
Will  comfortably  seat   10  people. 
NO    HIDDEN    LEAVES 
EASILY         OPERATED 

Table    as    illustrated,    custom    made. 

base   and   frame    solid   walnut,    hand 

carved.       English    walnut    finish. 

INSIST  UPON  THE  LIV-DINE! 

Displayed  at  leading   furniture 
stores   and   interior    decorators. 

THE  LEONARDO  CO.,  Inc. 

Manuf'rs    of    Fine    Cabinet    Fitrniture 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a 
demonstration 


1899— SERVICE— 1926 

ACHIEVEMENT 

The  culmination  of  27 

years'   faithful    service 

to  Dealers,  Decorators 

and  their  clients — 

OUR  NEW  HOME 

124  FIFTH  AVENUE 

From  17th  to  18th  Streets 
New  York  City 

Ask  your  Dealer  or 
Decorator  for  a  card 
of  introduction  to  our 
New  Exhibit  of 
Furniture,  Mirrors 
and  Novelties,  dis- 
played in  attractive 
groups  on  a  tremen- 
dously large  floor. 

David  Van  Blerkom  Co. 

Incorporated 
124  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 

Chelsea  2854 
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B,  BENGUIAT 

RARE  OLD  FABRICS 

WHOLESALE 

RARE  RUGS  FINE  TAPESTRIES 

Clients  of  Dealers  and  Decorators  are  welcome,  with 
the  customary  introductions 

383  Madison  Avenue 

At  46th  St.,  Opposite  the  Ritz 
Telephone,  Vanderbilt  2149 


BeaGAL- 

GRiefYTAL 
RVGS 

Judged  by  Oriental 
Rug  Standards 

gEN  GAL-ORIENTAL 

rugs  to  be  appreciated 
must  be  judged  by  the  hand 
woven  Persian  rug  standard, 
and  when  the  comparison  is 
made  you  will  find  that  these 
rugs  have  grasped,  in  their 
outline  and  in  their  color- 
ings, in  their  unbroken  one- 
piece  surface,  in  their  be- 
longing warp  fringes,  an 
authentic  Persian  appear- 
ance and  an  individuality 
that  has  heretofore  been 
procurable  only  in  the  hand 
woven  rugs. 

The  Price  of  the  Bengal-Oriental  Rug 
9x12  Size  Doet  Not  Exceed  $1 75.00 

JAMES  M.  SHOEMAKER  CO.,  Inc. 

The  House  of  Shoemaker  119  West  40th  Street 

Send  for  booklet  "  Backgrounds  of  Oriental  Beauty." 
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CARVALHO 
BROTHERS 

formerly  at 
520  Madison  Ave. 

0_/lnnounce 

the  opening  of  their 
new      establishment 

at 

762  Madison  Ave. 

Bet.  65th  &  66th  Sts. 

New  York 

Tel.   R^hinelander  6315 


THE  announcements 
on  this  page  are  all 
from  wholesale  houses 
that  sell  to  the  trade 
only.  The  articles  ad- 
vertised cannot  be  pur- 
chased by  our  readers 
direct  from  them,  but 
they  will  be  pleased  to 
show  you  their  stock  if 
you  will  obtain  an  intro- 
duction from  your  deco- 
rator or  dealer.  Or  you 
may  write  to  the  adver- 
tisers mentioning  this 
magazine,  and  they  will 
send  you  the  name  of  a 
local  decorator  or  dealer 
who  will  co-operate  with 
you  in  promptly  secur- 
ing any  articles  adver- 
tised here. 


K  B.  Lehman^ 
Connor  Co. 

Upholstery  and 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Merchandise  of  Distinction 
For  Every  Use 

HAND-BLOCKED  LINENS 

CRETONNES 

GLAZED  CHINTZES 

PLAIN  AND  F1QURED 
QAUZES 

SUNFAST  ORGANDIES 
AND  VOILES 

CASEMENT  CLOTHS 

TAFFETAS 
Plain  and  Brocaded 

SATINS 

DAMASKS 

BROCATELLES 

TAPESTRIES         VELVETS 

CREWELL  EMBROIDERIES 

Designed  and  Colored  in 
Combination 

58  WEST  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Boston       Chicago       San  Francisco 


Consult  your  Decorator  or  Dealer 


a 
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"I never  knew  a  course  by  mail  could 
be  so  instructive  and  interesting" 


EXTRACT   FROM   ONE   OF  SCORES   OF  LETTERS   FROM   SUBSCRIBERS 


Every    style    of    house    and   apartment    and    every    style    of    decoration    is    fully    dealt 
with  in  this  complete  and  thorough  course  covering  every  phase  of  Interior  Decoration. 

The  Arts  &  Decoration 
Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


is  two-fold  in  purpose  and  effect.  It  is  designed  both  for  those 
who  simply  desire  the  cultural  values  of  authoritative  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  interior  decoration,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  prac- 
tice  interior  decoration  as  a   profession. 

The  course  is  as  interesting  and  enjoyable  as  any  novel  ever 
written.  Prepared  and  conducted  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  living  architects  and  decorators,  it  covers  the  entire  field  and 
gives  thorough  knowledge  of  all  essential  principles  and  facts. 
The  information  is  all  so  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  that  each 
lesson  is  a  new  pleasure,  not  a  task.  We  have  scores  of  letters 
from  subscribers  stating  that  they  find  the  course  absolutely  fasci- 
nating. 

Only  24  Lessons! 

The  entire  course  is  covered  ;n  onlv  24  lessons.     You  will  find 


them  described  below.  A  lesson  will  be  mailed  to  you  every  two 
weeks,  and  a  half  hour  a  day  of  thoughtful  reading  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  acquire  each  lesson  comfortably  before  the  next  one  arrives. 

Knowledge  of  Great  Value 

The  art  of  realizing  the  most  of  a  home's  possibilities  for 
beauty  is  a  technical  one.  It  requires  knowledge  of  definite  prin- 
ciples and  facts.  Having  that  knowledge  one  may  create  a  home 
of  rare  beauty  and  charm  and  comfort  at  moderate  expense;  with- 
out it  one  can  spend  a  fortune  and  create  only  a  museum.  That  is 
why  the  profession  of  Interior  Decorating  is  growing  so  rapidly 
in  importance,  and  why  it  offers  so  splendid  an  opportunity  to  the 
cultured   person  seeking  a  vocation  of  the  highest  type. 


Why  should  YOU  learn  Interior  Decoration? 


For  exactly  the  same  reason  that  you  have  studied  art  and 
music — to  enrich  your  life.  It  will  add  enormously  to  your  en- 
joyment of  the  beautiful  things  with  which  you  come  into  contact 
day  by  day  in  your  home  and  in  the  homes  of  your  friends. 

It  will  undoubtedly  save  you  much  money,  perhaps  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  add  vastly  to  your  pleasure,  in  all  the  furnishing 
and  decorating  you  do   in  your   home  through   the  years  to  come. 


It  will  give  you  the  indescribable  satisfaction  of  having  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  what  is  correct  and  what  is  genuine  in  every 
period  and  style  of  furniture  and  decoration.  No  matter  how 
accustomed  one  may  be  to  beautiful  things,  no  matter  how  fine 
one's  instinct  for  beauty  and  form  may  be,  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Interior  Decoration  is  essential  to  sound  judgment. 
And  there  is  intense  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  place  and  evalu- 
ate a  room  and  its  contents  at  a  glance. 


Send    this    Coupon  for   Descriptive   Brochure — Free 


THE  COURSE 


LESSON  I.  The  Fixed  Back- 
ground— the    basic    element. 

LESSON     II.    Walls. 

LESSON  III.  Windows  and 
Their    Treatment. 

LESSON  IV.  Ceilings.  Floori 
and     Floor    Coverings. 

LESSON  V.  Lights  and  Light- 
ing   Fixtures.  ^ 

LESSON  VI.  Color  and  Color 
Schemes. 

LESSON  VII.  Choice  and  Ar- 
rangement    of    Furniture. 

LESSON  VIII.  Decorative  Tex- 
tiles   and    Hangings. 

LESSON  IX.  Choosing.  Framing 
and    Hanging    Pictures. 

LESSON  X.  Painted  Furniture 
and    Iu    Uses. 

LESSON  XI.  Furnishing  the 
Apartment. 

LESSON     XII.    Historical    Back- 


grounds. 
LESSON     XIII 


Background    of    Style. 


The    Historical 


LESSON  XIV.  The  Renaissance 
Stvle    of    Furniture. 

LESSON  XV.  The  Baroque  Style 
in    Furniture. 

LESSON  XVI.  The  Rococo  Style 
in    Furniture. 

LESSON  XVII.  The  Xeo-Classic 
Style    in    Furniture. 

LESSON  XVIII.  Jacobean  and 
Restoration  Furniture  in  Bng- 
land. 

LESSON  XIX.  William  and 
Mary.  Queen  Anne  and  Early 
Georgian    Styles    in    Furniture. 

LESSON  XX.  The  Age  of  Chip- 
pendale   in    England. 

LESSON  XXI.  The  Adam  Period 
in  England    and   America. 

LESSON  XXII  American  Adap- 
tation of  British  and  Conti- 
nental   Styles. 

LESSON  XXIII.  Interior  Deco- 
ration   As    a    Profession. 

LESSON  XXIV.  Problems  and 
Their    Practical    Solution. 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
45  V.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new   free  brochure   describing 
vour   course. 


A  &  D  February.  1926 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


18th  Century  Inspiration 
in 
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HAT  sturdy  vigor  which  gave  birth  to  the 
American  nation,  finds  expression  in  the 
simple  beauties  of  early  American  fur- 
niture. As  a  style  of  design,  the  work  of  this 
historic  epoch  is  genuine  and  sincere,  which 
accounts,  in  part,  for  its  growing  appeal  in 
the  decorative  schemes  of  today. 

The  modern  home-maker,  from  artistic  or 
patriotic  motives,  so  often  turns  to  interiors  of 
the  18th  century,  that  it  is  well  to  know  where 
the  demand  may  be  adequately  met. 


are  superb  decorative  pieces  made  by  worthy  New 
England  craftsmen.  Designs  are  from  examples  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Kaplan  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

So  varied  is  their  scope  that  they  may  be  used  either 
as  an  entire  plan  of  decoration,  or  individually,  as  the 
focus  of  interest  in  a  room. 

Kaplan's  American  Classics  can  be  seen  in  the  Herrmann 
Showrooms,where  you  may  also  view  other  period  repro- 
ductions.   A  letter  from  your  decorator  is  necessary. 

In  this  country  and  abroad,  for  more  than 
58  years,  good  dealers  and  decorators  have 
reVed  upon  Herrmann  for  dependable  furniture. 


H.HERRMANN  FURNITURE  CQ 

^Manufacturers  of  Cjood  furniture  since  1867 

Factory  and  Showrooms 
527  West  34^  Street -New  York  City 
London. England  3-29Dod  Street 


Are  You  Going  to  Build? 


Blueprints  of  the  Wording 
drawings  of  this  beautiful 
house  and  42  others  can 
be  obtained  at  trifling  cost. 

A  COMPLETE  set  of  blueprints  of  the  work- 
ing drawings,  also  specifications  for  mate- 
rials, ready  for  the  builder's  hands  (exactly  the 
same  as  you  would  obtain  if  you  engaged  an 
architect),  of  this  house  and  of  42  other  small 
and  medium  sized  houses  of  rare  beauty,  can 
now  be  obtained  for  a  small  sum,  from  the 

Arts  &  Decoration 

Home  Building  Department 

This  department  has  been  established  as  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  ARTS  &  DECORATION'S  chief  purpose — to  further 
the  creation  of  homes  which  are  genuinely  beautiful  within 
and  without.  It  can  be  tremendously  helpful  to  you,  besides 
saving   you    much   money,   if  you   intend   to  build   a   new  house. 

We  are  able  at  this  time  to  supply  you  with  blueprints  of 
complete  plans  of  43  houses  of  different  styles  and  sizes. 
On  other  pages  of  this  issue  you  will  find  illustrations  and 
floor  plans  of  4  of  them.  An  elaborate  booklet  describing  the 
entire  43  houses  in  detail,  with  exterior  views  and  floor  plans, 
will  be  mailed  to  you  for  only  $1.  The  blueprints  of  the  work- 
ing plans  of  any  of  these  houses  can  be  obtained  complete  at  a 
very  nominal  cost.  The  one  dollar  paid  for  the  booklet  will 
be   deducted    from    the    cost   of  any   set   of   plans   you   purchase. 

If  you  intend  to  build  we  urge  you  to  send  for  this  booklet 
today.  You  will  find  it  very  helpful  in  finally  deciding  what 
type  of  house  to  build;  and  we  think  you  will  be  literally 
amazed  to  learn  how  fine  and  beautiful  a  home  you  can  have 
for  the  money  you  intend  to  invest  in  it.  These  houses  have 
been  planned  by  one  of  America's  most  practical  architects, 
and  in  our  opinion  can  not  be  surpassed  in  any  way  at  their 
respective    prices. 


ARTS   &  DECORATION,   45   West  45th  St.,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

Check  □    For    the    $  I     enclosed    send    me    booklet    of    43 

the  homes  with  full  particulars  for  purchasing  work- 

one  lnS  plans. 

desired  '— '    Send    me    particulars    of    your    service,    without 

booklet. 


A.  &  D.— Feb.,  '26 


Reproduction  from  a  painting  made  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Edward  Bok,  Mountain  Lake  Club,  Lake  Wales,  Florida,  by  Frank  Swift  Chase 

What  does  Davey  Tree  Surgery  cost? 

More  than  80%  of  Davey  clients  are  people  of  moderate  means 
and  invest  relatively  small  amounts 


In  1925  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  served  13,086  clients. 

Of  these  9289  paid  less  than  $100  each. 
1972  paid  from  $100  to  $200  each. 
1525  paid  from  $200  to  $500  each. 
298  paid  $500  and  upwards. 

Although  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  serve  a  majority  of  the  best 
known  ami  wealthiest  families  in  America,  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  their  clients  are  people  of  moderate  means. 

Suppose  you  have  just  one  fine  tree  in  need  of  expert  care 
— or  a  dozen  trees,  or  any  number.  Suppose  you  wish  to 
invest  only  a  moderate  amount.  Don't  hesitate  to  call 
Da  vey  Tree  Surgeons.  You  can  limit  your  investment  to  any 
sum  that  is  convenient  to  you.  There  is  no  charge  for  car- 
fare, no  charge  for  traveling  time,  or  time  lost  through  bad 
weather  or  other  causes:  the  only  charge  is  for  actual  working 
time  on  your  place,  plus  the  materials  and  cost  of  delivery. 


This  is  the  most  inexpensive  professional  service  in  America, 
made  possible  by  large  volume — a  business  of  nearly 
$2,000,000  in  1925,  an  increase  of  100%  in  three  years. 

Even  though  you  invest  only  a  few  dollars  or  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  you  get  the  same  highly  expert,  reliable  service 
as  the  client  who  spends  thousands. 

Nearly  600  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are  at  work,  some  of 
them  living  near  you,  anywhere  between  Boston  and  Kansas 
City,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf. 

All  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are  employees  of  The  Davey  Tree 
Expert  Company — all  carefully  selected  and  thoroughly 
trained — all  diligent  workers,  painstaking,  intelligent,  con- 
scientious— all  properly  disciplined  and  held  to  a  high  stand- 
ard of  service;  only  two  men  out  of  a  hundred  applicants  are 
good  enough  for  the  Davey  organization. 


©  The  D.  T.  E.  Co.,  Inc..  1»26 

Among  prominent  persons  and   insti- 
tutions  served    by   the   Davey   Tree 
Surgeons  are  the  following: 

HON.  C.  G.  DAWES 

FLORENZZIEGFELD 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE 

S.  DA  VIES  WARFIELD 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

EDWARD  B.  McLEAN 

MRS.  WALTER  E.  FLANDERS 

THE  ROYCROFTERS 

MILBANK  ESTATE 


JOHN  DAVEY 

Fa'iier  of  Tree  Surgery 

Res.  U.  S.  Pat   Off. 


Attach  this  coupon 

to  your  letterhead 

and  mail  today 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  S20  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Kent,  Ohio 

Branch  offices  with  telephone  connections:  New  York,  501  Fifth  Ave.,  Telephone:  Murray  Hill  1629;  Albany,  City  Savings  Bank  Bldg.;  Boston. 
Massachusetts  Trust  Bldg.;  Philadelphia,  Land  Title  Bldg.;  Baltimore,  American  Bldg.;  Washington,  Investment  Bldg.;  Pittsburgh, 331  FourthAve.; 
Buffalo,  110  Franklin  St. ;  Cleveland,  Hippodrome  Bldg. ;  Detroit,  General  Motors  Bldg. ;  Cincinnati,  Mercantile  Library  Bldg. ;  Indianapolis;  Chicago, 
Westminster  Bldg.;  St.  Lotas,  Arcade  Bldg.;  Kansas  City,  Scarritt  Bldg.;  Minneapolis,  636  Andrus  Bldg.;  Montreal,  912  Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. 


The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc. 
320  City  Bank  Bldg. 
Kent,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  AYithout  cost  or  obliga- 
tion on  my  part,  please  have  your 
local  representative  examine  my  trees 
and  advise  me  as  to  their  condition 
and  needs. 


DAVEY    TREE    SURGEONS 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely  representing  themselves.  An 
agreement  made  with  the  Davey  Company  and  not  with  an  individual  «s  certain  evidence  of  genuineness.  Protect  yourself  from  impostors.  If  anyone  solicits  the  care 
of  vour  trees  who  is  not  directly  in  our  employ,  and  claims  to  be  a  Davey  man,  write  headquarters  for  his  record.    Save  yourself  from  loss  and  your  trees  from  harm 


The   NEW    DUCO-PEPJOD   in_  FUKNITUKB- 

in  which  the  design  and  materials  no  longer  outlast  the  Finish-, 
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LJu  Pmit  Duco  marks  the  period 
of  an  6>nduringTurnitur&  Tinish 


Pride  need  never  grow  less  .  .  . 

with  D  UCOy  original  beauty  never  grows  dim 

FRIENDS  no  longer  enthuse  over  the  beauty  of  your  furniture  for  the 
first  few  fleeting  days  .  .  .  then  remain  politely  silent  .  .  .  For  the 
checking,  chipping  and  dulling  which  used  to  come  with  age,  cannot  occur 
with  Duco — the  enduring  finish.  Its  original  newness  remains  undimmed, 
its  satiny  lustre  unmarred — continually  bespeaking  both  good  taste  and  good 
furniture  .  .  .  Protected  by  Duco,  the  furniture  you  buy  to-day  lives  on 
in  its  original  beauty  ...  a  cherished  heirloom  of  many  to-morrows. 


Duco  adds  to  furniture  the  element  of  lasting  sat- 
isfaction. It  is  an  all -enduring',  satiny  finish  created 
and  made  only  by  du  Pont. 

Steam  or  boiling  liquids  do  not  mar  it,  heavy  objects 
leave  no  impressions;  it  will  not  chip,  crack  or  check; 
does  not  print  or  get  sticky. 

And  its  original,  lustrous  beauty  always  remains 
under  the  simple  care  of  a  damp  cloth. 

In  the  future,  look  for  the  assuring  tag,  "finished 
with  Duco"  on  furniture  that  you  buy. 


Duco  is  applied  by  manufacturers  only  —  using 
pneumatic  spraying  machines.  It  is  already  being 
used  in  more  than  70  furniture  factories. 


Complete  information  regarding  Duco  will  be  sent 
upon  request.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Chemical  Products  Division,  Purlin,  N.  J., 
Chicago,  111.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Everett,  Mass.; 
Flint  Paint  &  Varnish  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada. 


cThere  is  only  ONE  Duco  — DU  PONT  Duco 


TO    CONCRETE'S    ECONOMY,    ATLAS    ADDS    ARCHITECTURAL    BEAUTY 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  S  CHURCH, 
NEW  YORK.  PIERS  AND  ARCHES 
OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 
MADE  WITH  ATLAS.  BERTRAM 
G.  GOODHUE,  ARCHITECT.  MARC 
EIDLITZ&SON,  INC., CONTRAC- 
TOR. WHITE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
INC.,  CONCRETE  CONTRACTOR. 


THROUGH  Atlas  Portland  Cement, 
architectural  beauty  is  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  economic  values  of 
the  times.  In  homes,  churches,  bridges, 
and  public  and  business  structures,^//^ 
makes  enchanting  form  and  color  pos- 
sible by  making  them  reasonable  in 
price,  and  puts  into  them  also  its  de- 
pendable strength  and  permanence. 
The  plastic  qualities  and  handling  ease 
of  concrete  made  with  Atlas  enable  ar- 
chitects and  builders  to  equal  and  sur- 
pass the  storied  beauty  cf  previous  ages. 
No  contour  is  too  delicate,  no  mass  too 


great  to  be  moulded  in  concrete  made 
with  Atlas.  In  the  usual  gray  tint  or  in 
Atlas  Pure  White,  the  possibility  of  creat- 
ing a  surprising  range  of  colors  and 
textures  inspires  architects;  its  economy 
gives  their  vision  practical  value. 

Two  centuries  apart,  opposing  ideals 
ruled  the  building  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral in  London  and  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church  in  New  York.  To  cut  costs,  St. 
Paul's  majestic  dome  was  set  on  rubble- 
filled  piers.  Now,  to  save  them  from 
collapse,  the  crumbling  mortar  is  being 
replaced  with  Portland  cement. 


ABOVE,    ST.     HARTHOLO- 
MEw's    CHURCH     UNDER 
^     CONSTRUCTION.  AT  LEFT, 
THE  CHURCH  COMPLETED. 


In  contrast,  St.  Bartholomew's  piers 
and  arches  were  moulded  in  concrete 
made  with  Atlas  to  insure  everlasting 
solidity  and  strength.  Low  cost  was  an 
added  advantage.  Bringing  beauty  and 
new  utility  within  reach  of  all,  Atlas  is 
accepted  everywhere  as  the  "standard 

by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured . ' ' 

*     -r     f 

Between  the  Atlas  plants  and  the  user,  there  is  but 
one  distributor — the  building  material  dealer — who 
brings  Atlas  to  the  public  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
method.  A  ny  architect,  contracto  r  or  prospective  builder 
is  invited  to  write  to  this  Company  regarding  the  pos- 
sibilities of  concrete  made  with  Atlas  Portland  Cement. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  2.5  Broadway,  New  York. 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT CRAY 


&  WHITE 

Jlie  standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured 
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CRANE      BEAUTY      IN     THE     OPEN;     CRANE      QUALITY      IN     ALL     HIDDEN     FITTINGS 


' 


Adroit  use  of  space  adds  interest  to  this 
unusual  bathroom — adapting  it  to  small 
apartments, bungalows  and  rebuilthouses 
where  room  for  an  extra  bath  is  limited. 

Only  six  feet  by  six,  the  plan  provides 
for  a  full  size  Tarnia  tub  of  cream-white 
enamel,  with  a  storage  closet  built  in 
above  it.  The  Idalia  lavatory  and  quiet 
Saneto  are  of  twice-fired  vitreous  china. 


Facing  the  lavatory,  a  narrow  dressing 
table  is  recessed  into  the  wall  below  the 
high  half  window.  Wainscot,  floor  and 
border  are  in  faience  tiles.  The  walls  are 
in  cretonne  or  paper,  sized  with  shellac. 

Crane  plumbing  and  heating  fixtures, 
valves  and  fittings  are  sold  by  respon- 
sible contractors  in  a  wide  range  of  styles 
and  prices.  Write  for  bathroom  booklet. 


CRAN 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Crane  Co.,  Chicago 
GENERAL  OFFICES:  CRANE   BUILDING,  836    S.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 

Branches  and  Sales  Offices  in  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fi-ve  Cities 

National  Exhibit  Rooms:    Chicago,  Netv  York,  Atlantic  City,  San  Francisco  and  Montreal 

Works-    Chicago,  Bridgeport,  Birmingham.  Chattanooga,   Trenton,  Montreal  and  St .  Johns,  Que. 

CRANE  EXPORT  CORPORATION:  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  MEXICO  CITY,  SHANGHAI 

CRANE  LIMITED:  CRAVE  BUILDING,  386  BEAVER  HALL  SQUARE,  MONTREAL 

CRANE-BENNETT,  Ltd.,  LONDON 

CIS  CRANE:  PARIS,  BRUSSELS 
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A  Qeorgian  Dining  Room  in  the  KAPOCK  House — E.  A.  Belmont,  Decorator 

IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION—  KAPOCK  unfadable  fab- 
rics  are  being  used  by  the  leading  decorators  who  require  perma- 
nence of  beauty  and  colors.  KAPOCK  will  lend  lasting  charm  to 
any  decorative  creation.  Its  sunfast-tubfast  value  has  been  known 
for  15  years.     Beware  of  imitations. 

In  the  KAPOCK  House  at  2011  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  created 
for  the  public's  inspection,  you  will  find  the  many  correct  ways 
KAPOCK  fabrics  are  being  used  throughout  the  country  by  Deco- 
rators "who  know  how."  There  is  a  KAPOCK  fabric  for  most 
every  decorative  purpose.     Write  for  Sample  Books. 


E.  A.  Belmont 
Charles  of  London 
Lyman  W.  Cleveland 
A.  L.  Diament  &.  Co. 


The  following  well  known  Decorators  created  the  KAPOCK  House 

Chas.  C.  Purdy 
The  Rosenbach  Co. 
J.  G.  Valiant  Co. 
Woodville  &.  Co. 


H.  D.  Dougherty  &.  Co. 
Duncan  &l  Duncan 
Karcher  &.  Rehn  Co. 
Kapock  Room 


ANY  DECORATOR  OR  DEALER  CAN  OBTAIN  KAPOCK 


Kapock  House  Exhibit 

Open  to  the  public.     Nothing 
like  it  in  the  world. 


Decoifative    FatoriCvS 

"Endorsed  as  unfadable  by  those  who  know" 


A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO.    dept.v,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  delightful  mural  decoration  by  Georgiana  Harbeson 
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ON  EXHIBITION:— 
A  five  pedestal  Mahog- 
any Dining  Table  ;  several  Shera- 
ton Inlaid  Mahogany  Sideboards 
of  excellent  quality.  A  set  of  six 
square  back  Hepplewhite  Dining 
Side  Chairs  with  finely  carved 
vase  shaped  openwork  centre 
splats  surmounted  with  Prince 
of  Wales  feathers. 


Xfernav 

OLD  ENGLISH  ITJKmiM,  SHYER  PORCEIAIN.  POTTERY  &  ^^ 


NEW  YORK,  10  and  12  East  Forty-fifth  Street 
LONDON,  W.,  217,  Piccadilly 


Pftge  ta 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


E 


RLE  has  unearthed  fine  old  prints  and  lovely 
antique  parchments — sought  rare  old  maps  and  illu- 
minated texts  in  every  corner  of  the  Continent — and 
has  embodied  them  in  genuine  creations  that  have 
the  charm  of  the  unusual  and  the  transforming  touch 
of  authentic  artl 

These  shades  are  not  mere  modes  of  the  moment. 

They  possess  the  permanence  of  beauty 

that  ENDURES! 

(Sold  to  Interior  Decorators  Exclusively) 


152  EAST  58th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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Mural  by  Robert  E.  John- 
ston, illustrating  Whitman's 
famous  line,  "In  a  Dream  I 

a  City  Invincible," 
Walt  Whitman  Hotel,  Cam' 
den,  N.  J. 


Art  in  the 
Modern  Hotel 


'X? 


An  Important  Part  of  Its  Charm 


Detail  at  the  end  of  the  main  dining  room  of 
the  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal,  showing 
the  painting  of  Champlain,  the  explorer,  re- 
ceiving homage  by  the  natives. 


In  the  great  galleries  and  muse- 
ums of  the  world  the  enjoy- 
ment of  works  of  art  is  some- 
times hampered  by  tedium.  For 
this,  and  other  reasons,  modern 
artists  have  found  that  the  great 
hotels  of  America  offer  them 
unusual  opportunities  for  reveal- 
ing their  work  under  ideal  cir- 
cumstances and  surroundings. 

On  this  page  are  reproduced 
a  few  of  the  works  of  art  that 
have  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  charmof  the  United  Hotels 
and  the  affiliated  chain,  The 
American    Hotels   Corporation. 


The  Hendrick  Hudson  Mural  Paintings  by  N.  C.  Wyeth 
in  the  main  Dining  Room,  The  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York. 


The  Roosevelt 

New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

The  Benjamin  Franklin 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Olympic 
Seattle,  Washington 

The  Bancroft 
Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Ten  Eyck 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Utica 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


The  Onondaga 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Rochester 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Seneca 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Niagara 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Lawrence 
Erie,  Pa. 

The  Portage 
Akron,  Ohio 


The  Durant 
Flint,  Michigan 

The  Robert  Treat 

Newark,  N.J. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  Stacy-Trent 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Penn-Harris 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Mount  Royal 
Montreal,  Canada 


King  Edward 
Toronto,  Canada 

Royal  Connaught 
Hamilton,  Canada 

The  Clifton 
Niagara  Falls,  Can. 

Prince  Edward 
Windsor,  Can. 

The  Admiral  Beatty 
St.  John,  N.  B. 


One  of  the  seven  tapestries  on  the  walls  of 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadel- 
phia, depicting  the  life  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 
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George  Mason,  drafting  the  Bill  Of  Rights, 
by  Griffith  Baity  Coale.  This  painting  is 
in  the  George  Mason  Hotel  in  Alexandria, 
Virginia. 


UNITED 
HOTELS 


COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 


Executive  Officts: 

25  W.  45th  Street 
New  York 


Affiliated 

American  Hotels 

Corporation 

Operating.  Modern  Hotels 
in  Intermediate  Cities 


OF  AMERICA 
U.  N.  I.  T.  I.  Operating  System      Famous  old  world  Hotels 
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ITALIAN  POTTERY 


WROUGHT  IRON 
REPRODUCTIONS 


THE  LAMP  above,  of  Castelli  Maiolica  Pottery,  is  typi- 
cal of  the  distinctive  Italian  Potteries  imported  exclu- 
sively by  Carbone.  With  hand-decorated  parchment  shade 
to  match,  this  Lamp  may  also  be  obtained  in  an  antique 
blue  Byzantine  design. 

Carbone  Italian  Importations  are  found  at  most  of  the  better  shops 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  wish  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you 
it  will  be  supplied  on  request. 

To  anyone  interested,  we  will  send  gratis  one  of  our  new  illustrated 
brochures  picturing  many  of  our  unique  pieces  in  their  natural  colors. 


348  CONGRESS  ST. 


Garotte 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


INC. 


This   interesting   Table 
has  a  top  comprised  of 
a  set  of  four  Capri  Pot- 
ter)7 tiles.  Three  designs, 
as  shown,  are  available. 
Excellent   for  use  as    a 
coffee    table    or    plant 
stand,      for 
sun    room, 
porch    or 
garden. 
Double- 
size  Tables, 
with     eight 
tiles,  may 
also  be  had. 


Displayed 

also 

at  our 

Retail 

Store 

No.  342 

Bovlston  St 

Boston 


S?ar  Lantern.  A  repro- 
duction, with  crystal 
glass.  Diameters  12",  17" 


Wall   Sconce.    For   two 
lights.  Size  12"  x  8" 


To  distinguish  genuine  Carbone 
Italian  Wares  from  all  others,  a 
label  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of 
each  piece. 


Reproduction  of 
Italian  Wrought  Iron 
Stand,  40"  high.  The 
deep,  flaring  bowl  is 
of  Treviso  Pottery 
and  comes  in  blue, 
dark  green  or  yellow. 
Ideal  for  cut  flowers 
or  ivy. 
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The  Greatest  Thoughts  of  the 
World's  Greatest  Thinkers 


O 


NLY  THE  WARMEST  WORDS  OF  PRAISE  AND  COMMENDA- 
TION have  greeted  the  new  edition  of  that  sterling  reference  book, 

HOYT'S  NEW  CYCLOPEDIA  of  PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS 

By  KATE  LOUISE  ROBERTS 

With  its  4,500  new  additional  quotations   it   is   a   much   larger   book   than   its 
predecessors  and  contains 

21,000    QUOTATIONS 

It  now  consists  of  1,374  large  quarto 
pages — a  great  array  of  21,000  quota- 
tions, drawn  from  the  speech  and  litera- 
ture of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  ancient 
and  modern,  in  English  and  foreign  text — 
classic  and  popular 


POEMS 

NURSERY   RIMES 

PRAYERS 

HYMNS 

LOVE-SONGS 

JINGLES 

FOLK-LORE 

ETC. 

You  will  find  many 
familiar  quotations, 
some,  no  doubt,  whose 
authorship  you  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  before. 


Demonstration  of  the  Book's  Usefulness 

As   an  example  of  liow  easily  subjects 
are   found,   take,    for   instance,   the  4-line 


'Twas  a  mighty  task 
that  Miss  Roberts  under- 
took— to  compile  21,000 
quotations  —  to  verify 
their  correctness  —  to 
give  the  source  of  each,  the  author's  name 
and  status  and  country  and  year  of  birth — 
and  of  death,  if  deceased. 

Thousands  of  Pearls  of 
Thought 

Here  you  will  find  the  literary  gems  of 
the  ages,  and  so  carefully  indexed  are  they 
that  if  you  know  only  the  author's  name 
or  the  first  line  of  the  quotation  you  want 
to  find — or  even  an  important  word  of 
the  first  line  of  the  quotation — you  can 
quickly  turn  to  the  page  containing  it  by 
referring  to  the  Concordance,  with  its 
1 1  5,620  entries. 

Or  if  you  want  a  number  of  quotations 
on  a  certain  subject,  you  will  find  them  all 
grouped  together  in  alphabetical  order. 

Opinions  of  Noted 
Authorities 

Speaking  of  Kate  Louise  Roberts'  great 
achievement  of  compilation,  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Secretary  of  State,  said:  "The  work  is  admirably 
done." 

Rear  Admiral  Wm.  S.  Siins  says  the  book  is 
"indispensable  to  any  one  who  may  at  any  time 
wish  to  make  use  of  quotations  from  various 
authors  and  prominent  men,  and  who  wishes  to 
insure  accuracy  in  such  quotations." 


Mary  had  a  little  Iamb. 

To  locate  it,  you  look  in  the  Ms  in  the 
Concordance.     There   you   find  the  line— 

Mary    had   a   little   lamb — 426 — 1 
which  means  first  quotation  on  page  426. 

If  you  didn't  happen  to  remember 
Mary's  name,  but  wanted  a  verse  about 
a  little  lamb,  you  could  also  look  in  Ls 
in  the  Concordance  where  you  would 
find—     uary    ila(i    a    little    1—426—1 

Turning  to  page  426  you  would  find 
the  four  lines  of  the  verse  printed  at 
the  top  of  the  first  column,  and  under 
the  verse  this  note  as  to  the  author: 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale — Mary's  Little 
Lamb. 

(First  published  in  her  Poems  for 
Our  Children.  1830.  Claimed  for  John 
Roulston  by  Mary  Sawyer  Tyler.  Dis- 
proved by  Mrs.  Hale's  son  in  letter  to 
Boston  Transcript,  April  10,  1889.  Mrs. 
Hale  definitely  asserted  her  claim  to 
authorship    before   her    death.) 

In   the  topical   Index   this   quotation  is 
also  listed  under  "Lamb — 426."     And  in 
the   Biographical    index   of    authors   is: 
Sarah   J.    Hale,    author — 426 
United    States— 1793— 1879 


Thomas  Hardy,  noted  English  novelist,  declares 
that  "the  volume  is  highly  interesting  and  of 
infinite  variety  in  its  wide  range  from  street 
songs  to  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible." 

Edwin  Markham,  the  poet,  says:  "It  is  a  noble 
volume.  Doubtless  it  is  the  most  complete  and 
meritorious  volume  in  the  world  of  quotations." 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Ph.D.,  EL.D.,  Chan- 
cellor of  New  York  Uni- 
versity: "It  seems  to  me 
the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
is  certainly  a  notable  achieve- 
ment in   book-making." 

Brander  Matthews,  author: 
"The  present  reviewer  has 
dipt  into  this  portly  tome, 
here  and  there  finding  many 
old  friends,  familiar  as 
household  words,  and  mak- 
ing many  new  acquaintances 
whom  he  will  be  glad  to  meet 
again." 


Booth  Tarkington,  author: 
"It  seems  to  me  the  most  use- 
ful and  best  contrived  book 
of    its   kind   ever    published." 

Chicago  News:  "Not  a 
book  of  hackneyed  quota- 
tions, but  of  brand  new 
ones." 

New  York  Tribune:  "Has 
a  lot  of  short,  snappy  stuff 
in  it  that  ought  to  give  us  ideas  for  things  to 
write  about." 

Portland  Oregonian:  "As  valuable  as  a  dic- 
tionary or  an  encyclopedia." 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch:  "Finest  nuggets 
of  thought  from  the  writers  of  each  country's 
golden  age." 

El  Paso  Times:  "It  is  a  help  to  every  one 
who  reads  and   speaks  the  English  language." 

It  Stands  Alone 

No  other  work  published  includes  such  a  record 
of  modern  war  phrases,  songs,  and  poems. 

Nowhere  else  are  there  kindred  thoughts  so 
closely  connected  by  cross-word  references  in 
order  that  the   reader  may  compare  them. 

Size   of   book,   6V2    inches   wide,    10  long,   2V2    thick. 

Use  This   Order  Form 

Funk    &   Wagnalls    Company  A.  &  D.-2-25 

354-360    Fourth    Avenue,    New   York 

Gentlemen :  I  enclose  $ for  which  send  me, 

postage  prepaid,  your  latest  edition  of  Hoyt's  Nezv 
Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations  in  the  binding 
which   I  have  indicated. 

Cloth  binding,  $7.78 

Buckram  binding,  $8.78 

Three-quarter  Morocco,  $12.78 

Full  Morocco,  $15.28 


HOYT'S 

NEW 

CYCLOPEDIA 

OF 

PRACTICAL 
QUOTATIONS 

DRAWN  FROM  THE  SPEECH 
AND  LITERATURE  OF  ALL 
NATIONS,  ANCIENT  AND 
MODERN,  CLASSIC  AND 
POPULAR,  IN  ENGLISH 
AND   FOREIGN  TEXT. 


A  Book  Every  Home 
Should  Own 

Nearly  all  of  us  like  to  read  a 
bit  of  pretty  poetry  occasionally, 
and  we  sometimes  need  it  to  touch 
up  a  speech  or  in  correspondence. 
Some  folks  like  to  memorize  choice 
bits  of  poetry  for  use  in  conversa- 
tion. 

Here  you  have  extracts  from  all 
the  world's  poetic  masterpieces. 
There  is  scarcely  a  quotation  of 
consequence,  old  or  new,  that  ha: 
not  been  included  in  this  compre- 
hensive   work. 

To  the  following  who  have  been 
quoting  from  former  editions  of 
this  work  for  years,  such  a  book 
is    indispensable: 


Advertising  writers 
After-dinner 

speakers 
Authors 
Correspondents 
Debaters 
Diplomatists 
Editors 
Essayists 
lawyers 
Lovers 
Newsoaper 

Reporters 


Novelists 

Poets 

Politicians 

Preachers 

Press   critics 

Publicity  specialists 

Social  secretaries 

Song  writers 

Speech  makers 

Students 

Statesmen 

Teachers 

Writers 


Wide  Range  of  Topics 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  quoted  under  the 
1,036  classified  headings  in  this 
monumental  work,  here  are  some 
of    those    listed    under    "A": 


abhorrence 

alchemy 

arbutus 

ability 

amaranth 

argument 

absence 

ambition 

army 

acacia 

America 

art 

accident 

amusements 

ash 

acting 

ancestry 

aspen 

action 

angels 

ass 

admiration 

anger 

aster 

adventure 

angling 

astronomy 

adversity 

animal 

Athens 

advice 

ant 

audacity 

aeronautics 

anticipation 

august 

affectation 

antiquity 

aurora 

affection 

apparel 

authority 

affliction 

apparitions 

authorship 

age 

appearance 

autumn 

agriculture 

appetite 

avarice 

albatross 

applause 

azalea 

Under  the  heading  of  "women," 
there  are  235  quotations;  under 
"man,"  139;  "matrimony,"  120; 
"war,"  350;  "love,"  444;  "life," 
334. 


Name 

Address 

Town State 

(Draw  a  line  through  the  6tyles  of  binding  not  wanted.) 


Who's  Who  Among  the  Authors 

As  to  the  authors  of  this  book 
— there  are  three  thousand  of 
them — the  list  makes  an  unmatch- 
able  biographical  index — a  Who's 
Who    of    Authors  of   all    times. 

Never  before,  it  is  believed,  has 
there  been  gathered  together  be- 
tween the  two  covers  of  one 
volume  such  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative group  of  ancient  and 
modern  writers  and  speakers.  On 
the  first  page  of  the  Authors' 
Index  are  such  names  as  these — 
to    quote    a    dozen : 

Wenonah    Stevens   Abbott,   journalist 
Abu   'I   Ala,   Arabian    poet 
John  Quincy  Adams.  6th  President  U.  S. 
Thomas  Ady,  writer  on  witchcraft 
Agesilaus,    King   of  Sparta 
Mile.  Aisee.  daughter  of  Circassian  chief 
Alberic.  Monk  of  Monte-Cassino 
Aloaeus,   Grecian   poet.   600  B.   C. 
Alcuin.   abbot,  friend  of  Charlemagne 
Thomas   Bailey   Aldrich.   American   poet 
Alexander  the  Great 
Alexander  VI.  pope 
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Imported  Spanish  cabinet   inlaid  with   bone 


Iron  chair  covered  with  red  silk  velvet  suitable 
for  Spanish  interior 


Italian   jar  suitable  for  Spanish  interior 


When  you  avail  yourself  of  our  expert  advice,  the  planning  of 
decorations  for  an  entire  home,  a  single  room,  or  a  piece  of 
furniture,  becomes  a  simple  matter. 


A.H.NOTMAN  <&  COMPANY 

121-127  West  27th  STREET 


A  Sumptuous  New  York  Spanish  Interior 


Resplendent  in  Andalusian  charm,  the  treatment  of  the  Bossom  living  room  visualizes  the  entire  feasibility  ot  infusing  the  art  of  related 
ds  to  obtain  harmonious   results.    The   superb   beamed  ceiling  with  chevron  decorations  strikes   the  Spanish   note  with  which  the 

English  and  Italian  art  accord 
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Spanish  Illusion  Created  in  the  Modern  Interior 

The  Alfred  C.  Bossoms'  Park  Avenue  Apartment  Is  Superbly  Illustrative  of  the  Harmonious  Affiliation  oj 

Andalusian  Art  and  the  American  Environment 

By  HARRIET  SISSON  GILLESPIE 


THE  sumptuous  beauty  of  Spanish  art  and  the  opulence  of  its 
decorative  tradition  find  rare  expression  in  the  city  apartment 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Bossom,  at  No.  270  Park  Avenue. 
The  Andalusian  inte- 
rior, marked  by  the  regal 
splendor  and  intriguing  air  of 
its  native  prototype,  is  the  re- 
pository for  a  rare  collection 
of  Spanish,  English,  French 
and  Italian  antiques  of  related 
periods.  About  it  clings  an 
air  of  mystery  and  romance,  as 
if  perchance,  the  shades  of 
those  famous  craftsmen  who 
sponsored  them  were,  like  pa- 
tron saints  hovering  in  the 
offing  as  if  to  guard  and  cher- 
ish the  children  of  their  brain. 

Mr.  Bossom,  architect  and 
the  creator  of  this  entrancing 
illusion  having  the  air,  not 
of  a  museum,  but  a  home, 
brought  to  his  task  his  own 
broad  technical  knowledge,  his 
love  for  the  fine  arts  and  a 
keen  sense  of  decorative  values, 
to  the  end  he  has  caught  and 
held  the  elusive  charm  of  Old 
Spain  within  the  restricted  en- 
v  irons  of  a  modern  city  apart- 
ment. 

To  >m'ke  the  balance  of 
harmony  between  the  decora- 
tive elements  involved  and  de- 
velop an  environment  to  ac- 
cord with  the  rich  note  of 
the  Spanish  furnishings,  he 
attacked  the  mechanical  or 
physical  aspect  of  his  problem 
with  vigor.  He  tore  out  of- 
fending partitions  to  acquire 
wide  reaches  of  space  to  lend 
an  air  of  regal  elegance  to 
the  important  rooms;  broke 
through  concrete  walls  to  gain 
the  lovely  Roman  arches,  so 
distinctive  a  factor  in  Spanish 
architecture,  often  sacrificing 
valuable  floor  area  to  allow  of 
deep  embrasured  doorways,  of 
which  the  one  leading  from  the  foyer  to  the  music  room  is  a  particu- 
larly pleasing  example,  or  pierced  high  walls  for  the  pictorial  rejas  or 
grilles,  that  add  such  a  dramatic  quality  to  Spanish  homes. 

He  spanned  the  ceilings  with  massive  beams  of  chestnut  or  pino 
wood,  variously  treated  with  chevron  decorations  in  typical  Spanish 
colors  of  red,  blue  and  green  and  laid  floors  of  wood,  stone  or  marble 
to  achieve  his  decorative  effects  and  gave  to  the  wall  surfaces  a  rich 
textural  quality,  such  as  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  crumbling  ruins 
of  ancient  cathedrals,  and  the  mellow  hues  of  sun-burned  clay,  and, 
finally,  gave  the  last  staccato  touch  to  the  ensemble  by  massive,  nail- 
studded  doors,  ornamented  with  the  hand-forged  iron  hardware  of 
feudal  days. 

Almost  spectacular  in  effect  is  the  transition   from  the  stereotyped 


Photographs  by  Amemiya 

Among   innumerable  pieces   of  distinctly 
foyer  converted  from  a  lovely 


appearance  of  the  original  interior  to  its  sumptuous  guise  today,  for, 
ranged  against  this  incomparable  background,  the  glory  of  Hispanic 
decoration    and    its    magic   symbolism    takes   visible    form   and   shape. 

Through  the  chiaroscuro  of 
soft,  mellow  light,  shed  by 
sanctuary  candles;  a  lamp  per- 
haps, converted  from  some 
Toledo  masterpiece;  a  decora- 
tively  wrought  Moorish  lan- 
tern, a  reliquary  or  shrine,  a 
wealth  of  Spanish  relics  stand 
revealed. 

Richly  wrought  chasubles 
and  dalmatics  from  some  old 
Segovian  cathedral ;  illumi- 
nated missals  wrought  pa- 
tiently in  the  remote  past  by 
tonsured  monks  in  Spanish 
monasteries ;  triptychs  of  larch 
done  in  enamel  and  poly- 
chrome ornament ;  copes  and 
altar  frontals  of  heavy  Geno- 
ese velvet,  now  worn  and 
faded  to  soft  pastel  rose  by 
the  hand  of  time,  and  relics 
of  the  Virgin,  Apostles  am 
Saints  are  all  mingled  with 
the  peculiarly  dramatic  anc 
pictorial  quality  of  wrought 
iron  work,  interspersed,  may 
be,  with  some  superb  vargu- 
eno,  an  Italian  cassone, 
Catalonian  painted  settee,  en- 
livened here  and  there  by  the 
gaiety  of  Alpujarro  rugs,  ma- 
jolica or  Talaverra  pottery. 

Tall  sanctuary  lights  of 
graceful  pattern  are  used  not 
only  for  illuminating  purposes, 
but  to  flank  some  fine  old  ex- 
ample of  mediaeval  woodwork, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  cas- 
sone in  the  foyer  against  the 
rich  Anjou  wall  tapestry 
which  holds  a  tender  and  sur- 
passingly lovely  figure  of  the 
Virgin,  a  15th  Century  relic, 
and  embodies  in  its  artistic 
qualities,  by  no  means  the 
least  appealing  of  an  almost 
compositions.       A    highly    pictorial 


Spanish  flavor   is  the   painted  settee   in   the 
Castilian  bed  of  the  18th  century 


illimitable    number    of    inspiring 

Spanish  settle  to  the   right  of  the  entrance,   elaborately   painted   in   a 

bold,  naive  design  in  vivid  tones  of  green,  blue,  yellow,  carmine  and 

gold,  was  remodeled  by  the  owners  from  a  Castilian  bed  of  the  18th 

Century. 

Through  the  low,  deeply  embrasured  archway,  past  lovely  wood 
gates  distinguished  by  balusters  of  Spanish  silhouette,  the  music  room 
is  entered.  This  spacious  "L"-shaped  room  with  its  magnificent 
Spanish  ceiling  and  regal  air  contains  many  rare  specimens  of  European 
antiques  and  is  not  only  delightfully  illustrative  of  the  complete  rap- 
prochement existing  between  Spanish  art  and  the  American  environ- 
ment, but  it  further  emphasizes  the  decorative  harmony  to  be  attained 
in   the  blending  of  the  best  examples  of  related  periods. 
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M°nflt  Zt^Tt'A  an  Strivf*°r  V*Pr*™<V  in  the  Bossoms'  own  bedroom.      Rare  treasures  all,  the  painted  cassone  at  the  foot 
of  the  Spanish  bed  is  one  of  but  three  extant  and  the  armorial  bearings  wrought  into  its  decoration  proclaim  it  of  royal  origin 
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At  the  far  end  of  the  long  axis  of  the  room  is  an  imported  mantel 
and  fireplace  of  >tone,  decorated  with  a  curious  old  Roman  frieze. 
Below  it  hangs  an  altar  frontal  of  Genoese  velvet  with,  on  the  mantel, 
.1  rare  terra  cotta  bust  of  Cardinal  Rollo,  done  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  15th  Century  by  a  famous  Italian  sculptor  and  bought  by  Mr. 
Bossom  at  the  sale  at  the  Davanzati  Palace. 

A  particularly  engaging  composition  and  one  that  offers  a  piquant 
suggestion  for  the  decorative  treatment  of  the  piano,  invariably  a  diffi- 
cult element  with  which  to  deal  artistically,  is  to  be  noted. 
Before  the  instrument  over  which  is  thrown  an  ancient  cope 
of  Genoese  velvet  stands  a  strikingly  lovely  settle,  painted  in 
green,  lavender  and  silver,  converted  from  five  Italian  chairs 
of  the  18th  Century  with,  to  right  and  left  to  balance  the 
composition,  a  lecturn  holding  an  illuminated  breviary  and 
the  inevitable  Spanish  wrought  iron  and  pottery  receptacle 
for  growing  vines.  An  English  saddlery  cabinet  in  Tudor 
design   and   a  wrought   iron   and    walnut   table   of   Churri- 

A  superb  and  very  rare  Spanish  vargueno  of  the  16th  century  in 

the    library    richly    ornamented    with    decorative    escutcheon    and 

urought-iron  hardware 


rated  from  the  main  rooms  by  the  grilles  used  in  the  entrance  to  clois- 
tered dwellings.  Midway  down  its  length  the  soft  rays  of  the  swinging 
lantern  brings  into  relief  the  lovely  Jacobean  bridal  chest  with  its  glint 
of  gold  cloth,  brilliant  majolica  jug  and  above,  hanging  on  the  wall,  a 
Spanish  baroque  mirror  framed  in  black  and  gold. 

The  library,   opening  off  the  corridor   as  do   the  bedrooms,  holds 
some   wonderful   relics,   among  them   a  superb  vargueno  of   the    16th 

(Continued  on  page  98) 

An  engaging  and  well-balanced  composition  in  the  living  room,  masking  the  grand 
piano  effectively,  shows  a  lovely  settee  converted  from   three  painted  Italian  chairs 

in  the  foreground 


The  sumptuous  beauty  of  the  richly  carved  chest,  Spanish  baroque 

mirror,   sanctuary   lights   against    the   hanging   of   red   Genoese 

velvet  strikes  a  decorative  note  in  the  bedroom  treatment 

gueresque   origin    are    also    worthy   of    especial    mention. 

The  mediaeval  air  of  the  dining-room,  lent  by  the 
solid  inside  shutters  of  weathered  wood  with  hand- 
wrought  fittings  that  frame  the  window  openings,  de- 
signed with  a  segmental  arch,  with  formal  informality  by 
day  and  afford  the  seeming  seclusion  of  a  feudal  castle 
by  night,  is  pleasingly  counterbalanced  by  the  extreme 
picturesqueness  of  the  Spanish  furniture. 

On  the  walls  is  a  vague  shadowy  design  in  green 
blocked  in  on  a  ground  of  deep  cream,  the  motifs  taken 
from  the  zodiacal  signs  associated  with  the  various  family 
birthdays  which  have  been  cleverly  interlaced  with  the 
family  crest.  The  family  arms  are  also  blazoned  upon 
the  breast  of  the  piquant  Gothic  chimney.  Green  and 
crimson  hangings  of  the  colorful  Fortuny  prints  are  in 
complementary  accord  with  the  smart  floor  covering  in 
blocks  of  grey  and  black  inset  with  purple  lozenges. 

Not  a  little  suggestive  of  the  conventual  or  monastic 
touch  that  frequently  appears  in  the  decorative  treatment 
of  the  Bossom  apartment  is  the  long  misty  corridor,  sepa- 
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Paintings  of 

Beautiful  Old 

English  Interiors 


Lady  Lavery  in  a  May- 
fair  drawing  room 
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By  The 
Distinguished  Sir 
\  John  La  very,  R.  A . 


The  Viscountess  Wimborne 
W imborne  House.  London 
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The  sunken  garden  at  "Greenwood"  in  Thomasville  was  reconstructed  by  Stanford  White  tvho  selected  the  marbles  for  it  in  Italy. 

The  fine  old  conifers  make  a  rich  background 

Magnificent  Gardens  Made  According  to 

Georgia's  Traditions 

Some  of  the  Finest  Showplaces  in  This  State  of  Famous  Gardens  Are  Given  in  Our  Illustrations 

By  BARBARA  TUNNELL 

THE  heritage  of  garden  love  and  garden  lore  that  marks  the  State 
of  Georgia  with  countless  spots  of  beauty  dates  from  the  very 
foundation  of  the  colony.     Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
trustees  of  the  colony  set  aside  ten  acres  for  a  public  garden  and 
:ommissioned  Dr.   William   Houston,   a  noted   botanist,   to   direct  the 
planting.      Dr.    Houston  visited   Madeira,   the   West    Indies,    and   the 
northern  part  of  South  America  in  the  interest  of  the  garden,  collecting 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  and  imported  olive  trees  from  Greece,  grapes 
from  France  and  Italy,  barilla  seed  from  Spain,  and  kali  from  Egypt. 
The  setting  between  a  dark  wall  of  the  forest  and  a  singing  line  of 
^■iver  was,  in  itself,  picturesque  and  well  suited  to  the  design  that  called 
or  rectangular  and  square  beds,  cut  through  by  walks  bordered  with 
>range  trees.     Fruit  trees  from  England  were  planted  in  the  shade  of 
le  forest's  wall,   while   shrubs   indigenous   to   Southern   Europe  were 
aced  on  the  sunny  river  side. 

Remembering  that  slave  labor  had  not  then  been  admitted  to  the 
olony,  and  realizing  the  coincident  duties  of  clearing  the  forest,  erect- 
ng  huts,  and  developing  means  of  livelihood  that  confronted  the  settlers, 
me  is  amazed  that  the  elaborate  garden  was  ever  completed.  It  would 
>e  less  surprising  to  learn  that  an  abracadabracal  gesture  had  brought  it 
nto  being.  However,  it  was  destined  to  a  brief  day.  The  grim  realities 
colonization   assumed  darkening  aspects  that  clouded  the  dreams  of 


etail  of  the  Hutcheson  garden  near  Palmetto  planted  in  1834.  The  tree 
txwood  of  this  garden  is  famous.  The  trees  seen  are  magnolias  and  crepe 
yrtles.    The  old  type  of  garden  is  carefully  guarded  by  the  present  owner, 

Mrs.  Frank  Redwine 


From  this  beautiful  sunken  garden  is  seen  the  residence  of  Mr.  Callaway. 
The  upper  terrace  has  three  magnificent  boxwood  parterres,  trees  of  crepe 
myrtle  are  placed  against  the  boxwood  wall,  presenting  a  beautiful  picture 

in  the  flowering  season 

the  trustees  and  made  exclusive  demands  upon  time  and  labor.  When 
the  early  difficulties  were  surmounted  and  life  began  to  expand 
pleasantly,  the  Trustees'  Garden  was  in  ruins.  It  was  never  restored 
and,  today,  an  old  gas  house  stands  on  the  spot  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Savannah  where  its  ephemeral  beauty  flourished.  But  the  garden  tra- 
dition was  established  in  Georgia  and  many  plantings  took  their  nucleus 
from  the  Trustees'  Garden,  while  still  others  owe  their  impetus  to  its 
fairy-story  chapter  in  history. 

Generally  speaking,  and  allowing  for  many  exceptions,  the  older 
gardens  of  the  State  fall  into  two  groups :  the  flower-filled  languorously 
exotic  parks  of  the  southern  section  and  the  stately  boxwood  gardens 
whose  ordered  loveliness  is  dominant  in  the  central  and  northern  sec- 
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The    camellia    garden    on    the    old    Habersham 

place   in  Savannah,  looking  across   the   Vernon 

river  and  the  broad  expanse  of  the  salt  marshes: 

a  famous  spot  in  Georgia 


(Top)  This  Savannah  garden  was  famous  back 

in    1850    with    its    splendid    live-oak    trees    in 

groups   and   avenues,   and  its   depending   moss 

forming  almost  a  Gothic  arcade 


Beautiful  garden  park  "Wormsloe"  surrounding 

the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wymberley  W .  De 

Renne   has    memories   of   other   famous   places 

both  in  flower  beds  and  decoration 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Beauty  Achieved  by  Tempera  Decorations 

Mural  Decorations  b\     ilbert  Sterner  for  a  Stairhall  That  Gives  Space  and  Distinction 

to  the  Interior 


rHE  natural  medium  for  obtaining  Hat 
or  dull  surfaces  for  wall  decoration 
remains  what  we  now  call  tempera. 
Age  has  no  terrors  for  tempera.  It 
is  the  only  medium  used  up  to  the  fourteenth 
d  fifteenth  centuries,  when  oil  painting  was 
discovered  by  the  Van  Eycks  at  Bruges, 
any  examples  remain  and  are  still  in  a  state 
preservation  which  may  almost  be  called 
:  tect,  with  superb  coloring,  so  clear,  brilliant 
d  luminous  that  it  gives  the  effect  of  having 
?n  laid  on  that  very  day. 
Tempera  is  not  self-explanatory,  since 
:en  literally,  it  means  vehicle.  In  other 
irds,  any  binding  or  tempering  medium — 
:h  as  oil,  resin,  gum,  egg,  glue,  etc., — which 
inters  may  use  to  fasten  the  color  to  the 
face  on  which  they  paint.  However,  with 
:  usage  of  years,  it  has  come  to  mean  paint- 
»  with  a  non-oily  emulsion  varying  with  the 
inter's  needs. 

By  means  of  tempera  there  may  be  obtained 
rity  and  high-keyed  airiness  of  tone  with  all 
:  smoothness  and  fluency  of  water-color, 
iich  is  invaluable  in  decoration,  where  the 
rhitectural  flatness  of  walls  must  be  rigor- 
sly  respected. 

It  was  for  Ruskin — seer  as  well  as  artist — 
prophesy  the  ultimate  use  of  tempera.  There 
:  technical  difficulties,  it  is  true,  but  these 
1  be  mastered  by  the  artist  who  gives  the 
:essary  amount  of  time  and  thought  to  the 
chanism   as   well  as   the   design   of   his   art. 


By  ETHEL  GILLESPIE  JACK 

The  history  of  many  a  nation  has  been 
moulded  into  the  beauty  and  charm  of  tem- 
pera. Think  of  the  versatility  of  the  old 
artists  who  were  employed  almost  like  artisans 
to  carry  out  given  tasks.  They  were  com- 
missioned to  decorate  temples  and  palaces,  to 
paint  altar  pieces  for  the  church  or  design 
jewels  and  pageants  for  Kings.  They  were 
practiced  and  expert  craftsmen. 

They  readily  made  themselves  subservient 
to  a  great  architect's  or  client's  plan,  and  in- 
stead of  constantly  exploiting  their  individu- 
ality were  content  to  become  a  part  of  some 
great  undertaking.  Possibly  it  is  because  the 
modern  artist  is  so  concerned  with  this  indi- 
viduality- that  our  architects  may  fight  shy  of 
him. 

Michel  Angelo,  as  well  as  other  great  mas- 
ters, employed  many  artists  to  assist  him  on 
his  masterpieces;  nevertheless,  it  is  his  own 
personality  that  we  see  reflected  in  the  magic 
and  glory  of  his  paintings — the  poetry  and 
mystery  of  his  romantic  soul. 

In  Europe  there  was  a  revival  of  tempera 
painting  about  1895.  In  this  country,  Mr. 
Albert  Sterner  has  done  some  remarkably  in- 
teresting decoration  in  this  medium.  It  can 
readily  be  appreciated,  then,  that  Mr.  Sterner 
hailed  with  delight  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  of  decorating  a  house  of  Georgian  archi- 
tecture in  Delancy  Street,  Philadelphia,  that 
was  being  rebuilt  by  the  then  Mrs.  Alice  Mc- 
Fadden  Brinton  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Sterner's. 


The  designs  were  carefully  made,  drawn  by 
Mr.  Sterner  with  the  aid  of  the  architect's 
blueprints  and  many  visits  to  the  house,  then 
canvas  was  stretched  and  put  on  solidly  and 
prepared  with  a  chalk  and  glue  ground.  After 
which,  it  took  three  days  to  square  the  designs 
upon  the  wall.  Egg  tempera,  an  emulsion 
composed  of  egg  varnish,  turpentine  and  water 
in  due  proportions  was  mixed  and  prepared 
fresh  every  day.  Scaffolding  was  set  up  by 
carpenters  employed  in  remaking  the  house, 
and  Mr.  Sterner  and  Mr.  Leila,  his  assistant, 
began  their  task  with  the  ceiling,  making  it 
the  same  tone  as  the  top  of  the  sky,  which 
gradually  grows  lighter  'till  it  meets  the 
horizon. 

In  tempera  painting  the  artist  must  detc 
mine  his  design  and  prepare  it  all  carefully 
beforehand.  Because  of  the  quickness  of  the 
drying  of  the  medium  it  was  necessary  for 
the  artists  to  work  together  and  with  great 
rapidity  of  method.  Only  three  values  were 
employed,  the  whole  a  symphony  of  cool, 
silvery  tones  of  raw  umber. 

Mr.  Sterner  contrived  to  re-create  an 
Italianate  scene  of  rare  beauty.  A  garden  in 
the  foreground  with  a  lake  and  hills  in  the 
distance  are  seen  from  the  landing  across  the 
balustrade.  One  looks  across  the  painted  rail 
and  gate  simulating  the  real  stair  balustrade 
shown  in  the  accompanying  pictures. 

To    understand    the   wonderful    skill    with 
(Continued  on  page  92) 


entrance   hall   ichere   the   decorations   start   for   Mrs.   Alice    McFadden 
Brinton's  beautiful  stairtvay 


The  lake  scene  and  mountains  beyond  in  Mr.  Sterner's  decoration  for  Mrs. 
Brinton's  picturesque  home 
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C.loseup  of  the  mural  painting  Mr.  Sterner  has  created  on  the  landing  of  this  rather  splendid  stairhall.    This  Italian  scene  with  the  lake  in  the  fore- 
ground  and   the   wide-spreading   flight   of  steps   furnishes  a  splendid  vista  from  the  head  of  the  stairway 
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Hallwaj  in  the  Home  of  Mrs.  Alice  McFadden  Brinton  of  Philadelphia 


■ .  ■ 
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Tfte  arresting  charm  of  Albert  Sterner's  decoration  for  this  fine  Italian  hall  gives  a  sense  of  beauty  and  space  rarely  seen  in  a  modern  dwelling 
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When  Books  Become  a  Decoration 

Architectural  Arrangement  of  Bookshelves  in  a  Pleasant  Living  Room 

By  MINGA  POPE  DURYEA 


TIME  was  that  if  we  were  not  the  lucky 
and  happy  possessor  of  shelves  of  fine 
bindings,  we  hid  away  the  books  of 
multi-colored  covers  on  book  shelves 
where  they  were  inconspicuous,  perhaps  hid- 
den behind  the  curtains  or  curtained-glass 
doors.  Now  the  variegated  bindings  are  not 
a  detriment  but  an  asset.  Of  course,  if  you 
have  shelves  of  finely  tooled  leather  your  deco- 
ration is  so  much  the  handsomer,  but  if  your 
meager  library  only  boasts  of  cheaper  editions 
don't  let  that  deter  you  from  using  them  as 
a  decoration,  for  books  in  the  room  of  the 
type  now  called  a  living-room  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  the  atmosphere  desired  in 
a  room  that  bears  the  name,  to  give  it  the 
proper  lived-in  atmosphere.  I  personally  feel 
that  a  collection  of  interesting  books  that 
you  can  really  take  down  from  the  shelves  and 
enjoy  for  a  few  minutes'  intimate  recreation 
are  far  better  than  shelves  of  formidable  and 
beautifully  bound  classics,  which  you  know 
you  should  have  read  or  read,  but  do  not  feel 
altogether  equal  to  it  except  on  special  occa- 
sions. Then,  again,  if  these  less  attractive 
bindings  are  charmingly  arranged  according 
to  their  bright  colors  in  reference  to  the 
decorative  color-scheme  of  your  room  they  are 
doubly  inviting  and  a  truly  valuable  asset. 
In  the  illustration  I  give  an  example  of  nar- 
row-high book  shelves  that  give  height  to  the 
room  and  have  charmingly  transformed  the 
rather  too  wide  mantel  and  the  chimney 
breast  that  came  too  far  out  into  the  room, 
which  is  so  often  the  case.  Opposite  this  man- 
tel is  a  window,  very  wide  with  a  narrow 
window  seat,  which  was  supposed  to  disguise 
the  radiators  below.  These  tall  book  shelves 
have  been  placed  on  either  side  of  the  window, 
which  have  transformed  the  radiator  seat  into 
a  recess  and  the  window  and  the  mantelpiece 
opposite  have  been,  by  means  of  the  book 
shelves,  married  together.  These  shelves  are 
exactly  two  feet  wide  and  nine  inches  deep. 
The  lower  panels  of  the  bookcase  have  been 
converted    into    a    shallow    closet    on    whose 


Photographs  by  Drix  Duryea 

Bookshelves  here  are  arranged  as  panels  flanking 

shelves  are  placed  the  Mah  Jongg  sets,  bridge 
cards,  paper-bound  books  and  the  various 
things  that  are  necessary  to  have  close  at  hand 
where  they  can  be  found  readily  and  not  lit- 
tering up  tables  and  desks.  The  color  of 
these  shelves  is  the  same  as  the  woodwork, 
which  is  done  as  are  the  wide  wall  panels  in 
prime  rose  yellow,  and  the  decoration  on  the 
panels  painted  in  a  soft  mulberry  color,  the 
same  tone  as  found  in  the  carpet.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  panels  are  old  English  country 
scenes,  copied  from  an  old  bowl,  which  give 
you  glimpses  of  ruined  castles,  figures  in  the 
foreground  and  gnarled  and  picturesque  trees. 
The  border  about  the  edge  of  the  shelves 
is  of  a  small  conventional  pattern  and  while 


Hnokshetj    panels   are    equally  interesting   either  side  of  a  low  window.     They  not  only  make  a  good 

pattern  but  the  books  can  be  reached  conveniently 


the  fireplace   and  giving  great  dignity   to   the   walls 

the  room  is  of  the  primrose  yellow,  the  shelves 
have  had  a  treatment  "of  antiqueing"  to  give 
the  feeling  of  old  Adam  painted  furniture. 
The  hangings  in  this  room  that  harmonize 
with  the  mulberry  rug  are  of  lacquer  red  with 
a  dull  tan-colored  stripe  and  the  furniture  is 
colored  with  a  delightful  pattern  of  lacquer 
red  brocade.  I  am  giving  another  suggestion 
for  book  shelves  which  is  an  amusing  and  de- 
lightfully decorated  method  of  employing  old 
doors,  which  were  once  the  pride  of  the  early 
Victorian  vestibule  in  our  cities.  Their  oval 
topped  openings  were  once  filled  with  glass, 
but  they  now  grace  a  living-room,  being  put 
diagonally  across  the  four  corners  of  the  room. 
They  are  now  painted  cream  white  and  boast 
of  shelves  which  are  painted  a  soft  Adam  blue 
and  hold  a  variegated  color  scheme  of  books. 
The  lower  wooden  panels  are  now  decorated 
by  a  line  of  dull  blue  on  the  moulding  to  accen- 
tuate the  color  scheme  and  the  panel  within 
is  decorated  by  a  decalcomania,  the  subject  of 
which  is  flowers,  and  further  made  attractive 
by  carrying  out  further  the  designs  in  hand- 
painting  in  oil,  a  few  leaves  and  buds  to  soften 
the  edge  of  the  decalcomania  against  the  wood 
of  the  panel,  which  was  the  custom  at  the 
time  when  the  decalcomania  were  usd  in  the 
early  Victorian  period.  These  doors  are  also 
delightful  when  used  as  cupboards  in  living  or 
dining-room  and  the  shelves  made  curved  and 
painted  a  different  color  from  the  rest  of  the 
woodwork  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time. 
These  doors  also  come  with  octagonal  oblong 
panels.  These  are  particularly  attractive  for 
book  shelves.  In  fact,  to  take  out  the  upper 
panel  and  utilize  it  in  this  manner,  any  of  the 
old  doors  that  you  can  obtain  from  the  vari- 
ous "wrecking"  establishments  in  our  large 
cities  can  be  used  in  a  most  effective  way  for 
bookcases  or  cupboards. 

There  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  the  built-in 
book  shelf.  It  is  a  great  saver  of  space,  also 
it  leaves  the  walls  of  the  room  as  a  good  flat 
background  instead  of  having  sections  of  them 
jumping  out,  as  they  do,  when  bookcases 
(Continued  on  page  04) 
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In  and  Out  of  the  Decorated  Doo 

Painted  and  Caned  Doors  in  J  arious  Periods  of  Decoration 
By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 


A  DECORATED  door,  strictlj  speak- 
ing, is  a  door  that  bears  on  its  sur- 
face am  ornament  in  the  way  of 
mouldings,  panels,  painted  or  carved 
mbellishment,  or  any  piece  of  metal-work 
ashioned  with  decorative  intent.  It  is.  in 
act,  any  door  other  than  one  of  the  plainest 
ort,  of  batten  or  matched  board  construction, 
vith  hardware  of  the  severest  utilitarian  type, 
n  the  most  literal  acceptation  of  the  term, 
herefore,  there  is  scarcely  a  door  we  meet 
vith  that  is  not  a  decorated  door  to  at  least 
ome  degree. 

In  ordinary  parlance,  however,  a  decorated 
loor  is  understood  to  be  one  whose  ornamen- 
ation  is  in  some  way  stressed  over  and  above 
he  usual  conventions  by  which  a  decorous  and 
onsistent  accord  with  the 
urroundings  is  secured, 
t  is  one  whose  decoration 
las  been  made  the  object 
if  special  design,  with  the 
ntent  that  those  who  see 
t  shall  recognize  the  em- 
)hasis  given  by  the  addi- 
ional  embellishment  and 
>e  conscious  of  its  deco- 
ative  propriety.  The 
imount  of  decoration  may 
>e  much  or  little,  but  the 
lecorative  intent  will  be 
ibvious  and  not  a  thing  to 
>e  passed  casually  by  un- 
loticed. 

The  object  of  door  dec- 
iration  may  be  either  (1) 
o  make  the  door  coincide 
vith  its  immediate  setting 
mbellished    in    a    similar 
nanner,  or    (2)    to  make 
he  door  stand  forth  as  a 
pecial   feature  of  en  rich - 
nent  from  a  setting,  plain 
r  otherwise,  with  which 
is  in  contrast.     In  either 
ase,    door    decoration     is 
ased    upon    sound    archi- 
ectural    and    decorative 
rinciples.      If  uniformity 
nth    the    immediate    sur- 
oundings  is  aimed  at,  the 
ropriety    of    similar    en- 
chment    is    evident ;    if 
pecial   decorative   empha- 
is  against  a  plain  or  con- 
sisting background  is  de- 
red,   the   door   is  an   im- 
ortant  architectural  item 
nd  decorative  emphasis  is 
together  logical. 
Illuminating  precedents 
Dr  decorative  door  treatment  are  innumerable 
the   practice   of   those   past  centuries   from 
diich  we  are  accustomed  to  draw  and  adapt 
ispiration   for  our  own   needs   in   an  eclectic 
ut   discerning   way.     At  the  same   time,   the 
pecial  requirements  of  the  present  day,  which 
ew  conditions  impose,  are  creating  and  shap- 
ig  precedents  that  not  only  cannot  be  over- 
joked,  but  must  also  be  accorded  the  approval 
o  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

The  decorated  door  has  figured  conspicuo- 
usly in  every  age  that  has  achieved  architec- 
jral  refinement  and  distinction,  and  our  own 
ge  is  surely  not  to  be  omitted  from  this  cate- 
ory.  The  manner  of  decoration  has  been 
urely  a  matter  of  style,  according  with  the 
rchitectural  and  decorative  genius  of  the  par- 


ticular century  or  countrj  in  which  it  was 
executed.  The  principles  have  always  been 
the  same  and  remain  unchanged  today.  In 
conformity  with  these  long-established  princi- 
ples, but  in  the  light  of  our  own  contemporary 
conditions  and  requirements,  doors  are  now- 
being  enriched  and  endowed  with  interest  in  a 
fashion  of  which  we  have  no  cause  to  feel 
ashamed  bv  comparison  with  the  performances 
of  former  times. 

If  we  seek  either  precedents  or  inspirational 
ground  for  adaptation,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
hark  back  to  the  famous  historic  doors  of 
Roman  times,  Ghiberti's  masterpieces  in  the 
Baptistery  at  Florence,  or  any  of  the  hundreds 
of  ecclesiastical  and  monumental  gems  of  this 
sort  dating  from  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  early 
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Pair  of  old  Spanish  multiple  paneled  doors,  showing  both  Moorish  and  Renaissance  influence 
The  doors  are  incorporated  in  an  oak  paneled  room  in  the  house  of  Henry  C.  Drayton,  Esq. 

Renaissance.  From  the  Renaissance  onward 
to  our  own  day  the  domestic  practice  of  all 
countries  abounds  with  instances  from  which 
we  can  derive  opposite  parallels  and  analogies, 
and  draw  a  rich  supply  of  themes  to  be  as- 
similated in  accordance  with  our  own  modern 
tastes  and  wants. 

The  processes  by  which  the  enbellishment 
of  doors  has  been  performed  include  all  man- 
ner of  enrichments  effected  by  panelling  and 
mouldings,  carving  in  both  high  and  low  re- 
lief, inlay  of  various  sorts,  and  painting  and 
gilding.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  use  of 
ornamental  metal  mounts,  besides  the  hinges, 
handles  or  knobs,  pulls  and  locks.  The  deco- 
ration may  be  accomplished  by  any  one  of 
these  means  alone  or  by  two  or  more  of  them 


in  interesting  and  ornamental  conjunction. 
In  Renaissance  Spain  the  enrichment  of 
doors  in  dwelling  houses  was  chiefly  done  with 
panelling,  the  panels  being  defined  by  small 
mouldings.  These  panels  were  nearly  all  of 
them  very  small  and  exhibited  the  greatest 
possible  diversity  of  shapes  and  complexity  of 
arrangement.  They  were  so  disposed  that 
they  formed  intricate  geometrical  patterns  cov- 
ering the  whole  surface  of  the  door.  Without 
the  agency  of  color  or  gold,  carving  or  inlay, 
they  produced  a  remarkably  rich  effect  against 
severely  plain  walls  or  walls  partially  en- 
crusted with  tiles.  Even  when  the  walls 
were  covered  with  gorgeous  fabrics  or  other 
hangings,  the  contrast  of  this  minute  panelling 
was  sufficient  to  impart  a  very  pronounced 
character  to  the  decora- 
tion. This  manifold  pan- 
elling was  introduced  in 
the  first  place  by  Moorish 
craftsmen  who  had  learned 
the  tradition  of  multiple 
joinery  from  the  Copts  in 
Egypt,  where  climatic 
conditions  made  it  impos- 
sible to  employ  anything 
but  the  smallest  panel  di- 
visions. Panelled  doors 
of  this  sort,  with  their 
complex  Moorish  designs, 
always  remained  a  pecu- 
liarly Spanish  product  and 
were  rarely  if  ever  found 
outside  of  Spain. 

Later  Renaissance  influ- 
ences   in    Spain   were    re- 
sponsible for  regular  divi- 
sions of  rectangular  shape, 
but    the    doors    remained 
many-panelled    as    before. 
These   panels  were   often 
only  a  few  inches  square. 
The  details  of  these  doors 
were    essentially    Renais- 
sance   in   character,    al- 
though  the   Moorish   tra- 
dition of  minute  divisions 
persisted.     Carving  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  color, 
and    occasionally   a    touch 
of   gold,    now   and   again 
made  their  appearance  on 
doors  of  this  type  as  fur- 
ther enrichments.      Color 
and    gilding,    however, 
were  not  used  on  domestic 
doors  in  Spain  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  they 
were  in  Italy  or  with  the 
same    diversity. 
French    Renaissance   decorated   doors   were 
generally  divided  into  a  number  of  small  but 
regularly-shaped  panels  and  the  ornamentation 
commonly  consisted  of  carving,  exquisitely  exe- 
cuted in  arabesques,  foliage,  "Romayne  work," 
and  cypher  devices.     As  a  rule,  the  carving 
was  not  in  very  high  relief  and  the  mouldings 
defining  the  panels  were  delicately  and  subtly 
modelled.     The  designs  were  well  articulated 
in   their  organization   and,   though   often    rich 
and    intricate    in    character,    were    frequently 
marked    by    a    certain    restraint    or    reticence. 
The  decorated  doors  of  the  early  Renaissance 
in  England,  though  carving  was  by  no  means 
lacking    as   a   source   of    embellishment,    were 
chiefly  distinguished  by  vigorous  panelling  in 
a    diversity    of    shapes    and    by    floriated    and 
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foliated  marqueterie.  At  a  later  date, 
strapwork  and  "jeweling"  were  favor- 
ite devices  for  enrichment. 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  Italy  that  we 
find  the  greatest  wealth  of  precedent, 
the  broadest  variety  of  processes,  the 
utmost  opulence  ot  pohchromy,  and 
the  most  abundant  stores  of  inspiration 
on  which  to  draw  for  adaptations 
suited  to  the  occasions  of  the  present 
time.  The  panelling  system  was  verv 
simple.  Two-leaved  doors  of  the  early 
and  middle  Renaissance  had  generally 
five  or  six  square  panels  to  each  leaf, 
and  the  mouldings  were  low  in  projec- 
tion and  as  reticent  as  the  panelling 
was  simple.  At  a  later  date,  in  the 
Baroque  age,  larger  panels  of  varying 
shapes  and  dimensions  were  employed, 
and  the  mouldings  bounding  them  were 
of  bolder  contour  and  had  more  mem- 
bers. During  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Baroque  period  a  great  many  doors 
were  panelled  on  one  side  only,  the 
reverse  side  presenting  a  smooth,  plain 
surface,  altogether  innocent  of  panels, 
mouldings,  or  any  break  whatever. 
Doors  of  this  last  type  offered  a  pecu- 
liarly inviting  opportunity  for  painted 
devices  of  landscapes,  historical  scenes, 
trees  and  other  subjects,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  not  neglected.  In  painted 
panels,  the  subjects  were  of  smaller 
scale  and  were  bounded  by  the  mould- 
ings as  a  frame,  the  stiles  and  rails  re- 
taining their  structural  identity  in  the 
decoration.  Sometimes  the  decoration 
of  Italian  Renaissance  doors  was  com- 
posed   entirely    of    intarsia    or    inlay ; 

(Below) — Pair  of  painted  and  gilt  French 
doors  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
royal  cypher,  surmounted  by  the  crown, 
occupies  the  important  panel  on  each  leaf 


French  eighteenth  century  painted  doors.    The  paneling  divisions 

are  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  but  the  pastorals  are  in  the  manner 

of  the  mid-eighteenth  century 


again,  it  consisted  of  dexterously  carved 
bosses  or  roundels  or,  perhaps,  of 
wrought  iron  studdings  or  mounts. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  no  less 
prolific  in  decorated  doors  than  the 
centuries  preceding  it.  Indeed,  there 
was  a  much  wider  use  of  polychrome 
painting  than  previously  and  we  dis- 
cover painted  doors  extensively  in 
vogue,  not  alone  in  Italy,  but  also  in 
France  and  England.  In  France  the 
painted  and  gilt  doors  continued  in 
high  favor  from  the  late  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  under  Louis  XIV, 
until  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth, 
the  style  of  painting  changing  to  ac- 
cord with  the  characteristics  of  the 
succeeding  modes — stately  arabesques 
under  the  Grand  Monarch,  graceful 
ChinoiserieSj  singeries  and  other  divert- 
ing motifs  of  a  light,  merry  and  ami- 
able type  during  the  period  of  Louis 
Quinze,  decorous  Classic  designs  or  the 
softer  amenities  of  flower  garlands,  rib- 
bons and  attributes  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI,  and,  finally,  the  austere 
and  attenuated  elegancies  of  the  Direc- 
toire  period. 

So  far  as  English  precedent  is  con- 
cerned, one  sometimes  hears  the  pro- 
priety questioned  of  having  painted 
or  otherwise  decorated  doors  in  connec- 
tion with  the  different  phases  of  the 
Georgian  mode.  As  a  matter  of  ac- 
tual fact,  although  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  the  most  part, 
was  content  with  panelling  as  appro- 
priate distinction  for  its  deal,  oak  or 
(Continued  on  page  80) 

(Below) — Pair  of  carved,  pierced  and  gill 
French  doors  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  royal  emblem,  the  rayed  sun  with  a 
masque,   is  the  motif  of  the  large  panels 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Architectural  Excellence  in  Miniature 

The  Importance  of  Small  House  Design,  Especially  to  This  Country 


TOO  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on 
the  great  importance  of  small  house 
design.  Neither  can  that  emphasis  be 
too  constantly  reiterated.  It  is  scarcely 
00  much  to  say  that  the  importance  of  good 
lesign,  in  such  cases,  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
he  si/e  of  the  house.  The  smaller  the  house, 
he  more  vitally  necessary  is  it  that  its  design 
hould  not  be  neglected  and  slurred  over  be- 
ause  the  structure  appears  to  be  insignificant. 
)n  various  scores  the  small  house  may  seem 
o  be  insignificant,  but  that  is  just  exactly 
^here  so  many  persons,  both  architects  and 
aymen,  make  a  grievous  mistake.  It  is  not 
nsignificant  at  all,  but  quite  the  reverse. 

There  are  difficulties,  very  serious  difficul- 
ies,   it   is  true,   in   the  way  of   realizing  the 
deal    of    excellence    in    small    house    design, 
ndeed,    the    difficulties    usually   show    a    ten- 
ancy to  multiply  as  the  size  of  the  proposed 
louse  diminishes.     These  difficulties,  however, 
ire  not  insuperable  provided  those  most 
learly   concerned    with    the    designing 
ind  building  of  small  houses  can  be  in- 
luced  to  assume  a  favorable  attitude 
ind   are  willing  to   accept  and   faith- 
ully  discharge   the  responsibilities   in- 
olved. 

So  far  as  the  average  layman  is  con- 
erned  who   may  have  it   in   mind   to 
mild  a  small  house,  one  of  three  things 
oo  generally  happens.     He  is  perfectly 
ndifferent  to  architectural  claims  and 
imenities  of  any  sort,  and  he  doesn't 
are   a   straw  about   the   looks   of   the 
louse  he  is  on  the  point  of  building  so 
ong  as  it  conforms  to  certain   rather 
imited   physical   requirements  of  com- 
ort  and  convenience,   as  he  conceives 
hem.     These  he   thinks  the   building 
ontractor   can    look    after    ciuite    well 
nough  to  suit  him.     Or,  if  the  intend- 
ng  small  house  builder  is  not  utterly 
allous  to  all  architectural  appeal,   he 
s  at  least  inclined  to  think  the  expense 
)f  an  architect's  commission  is  justified 
>nly  in  the  case  of  a   large  dwelling 
vhile  the  little  house  can  pretty  much 
hift  for  itself  so  far  as  design  goes, 
hus     again     virtually 
ondemning    the    little 
louse  to  the  mercies  of 
he  building  contractor 
s  a  mere  construction  ' 
ob.      Finally,    if    the 
nan     with      a     small 
louse  in  view  is  neither 
hard-baked      Philis- 
ine,  like  the  first,  nor 
person    of    mistaken 
>erceptions,     like     the 
econd,     he    too    often 
eels  he  cannot  afford 
o    do    more    than    pay 
or  the  actual  building 
naterials  and  the  put- 
ing  of  them   together. 
-Ie        unfortunately 
loesn't     realize     that 
ime     and     again     the 
rchitect  can  give  him 
nore     for    his     money 
han  the  building  con- 
ractor    can,    and    that 
vhat   he   will   save   in 
ollars    and    cents    bv 
ollowing        competent 


By  DONALD  COMPTON 

Leslie   I.   Nichols,   Architect 

architectural  direction  will  often  more  than 
offset  the  amount  he  thinks  he  is  saving  by 
eliminating  the  architect's  fee.  He  would  like 
to  have  the  benefit  of  good  design,  but  he 
imagines  it  will  increase  the  cost  beyond  what 
he  is  able  to  pay. 

From  the  side  of  the  architect,  the  difficulty 
anent  small  house  design  is  most  commonly 
this.  "The  little  jobs  don't  pay,"  says  the 
architect.  It  is  perfectly  true ;  they  don't, 
if  one  reckons  profit  from  the  expert  accoun- 
tant's or  auditor's  point  of  view  as  an  isolated 
item  of  business.  And,  after  all,  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  this  hard-headed 
business  aspect  of  the  case.  Time  and  time 
again,  it  is  just  as  much  trouble  and  entails 
just  as  much  labor  on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tect to  design  a  small  house  as  it  would  to 
design  a  middle-sized  house  or  even  a  large 
one.  And  there  is  no  use  of  figurative  license 
in  making  this  statement,  either.     The  small 

Fireplace  in  the  living  room  of  Leslie  I.  Nichols,  Esq.  A  delightful 
example  of  the  early  Colonial 


Dining  room  in  the  Nichols  home  fitted  up  most  appropriately  with  quaint  Colonial  furniture 


house,  well  designed,  makes  large  demands 
upon  thought  and  in  the  actual  time  spent 
on  making  drawings,  drawing  up  specifications 
and  other  office  work,  as  well  as  the  time 
spent  on  superintendence.  The  return  from 
a  small  job  is  not  at  all  commensurate  in 
proportion  with  the  return  from  a  middle- 
sized  or  large  house  when  all  considerations 
are  duly  taken  into  account.  Indeed,  some 
offices  are  so  organized  that  the  execution  of 
a  small  commission  would  entail  upon  the 
architect  an  actual  financial  loss.  Meanwhile 
the  architect  has  his  living  to  make  and  his 
office  expenses  to  pay,  and  he  very  naturally 
makes  an  effort  to  get  commissions  to  do  larger 
houses.  And  he  is  certainly  not  to  be  cen- 
sured for  doing  so. 

Furthermore,  there  is  another  cause  for  the 
average    architect's    avoidance    of    the    small 
house.      For  this   the    "dear   public"    is  very 
much   to   blame,   with    its  stupid   present-day 
obsession    for    putting    everybody    and 
everything      into     rigidly     specialized 
groups  and  classes  and   then   foolishly 
imagining   that   the    people   thus   arbi- 
trarily   put    by    common    repute    into 
those    particular    classifications    cannot 
possibly  do  anything  creditable  outside 
of  the  narrowly  circumscribed  orbit  of 
activity  to   which   unthinking  and  fre- 
quently erroneous  popular  opinion  has 
seen  fit  to  confine  them.     For  example, 
if  a  man  happens  to  do  two  or  three 
houses    in    some   one    particular    style, 
the  dear  public  immediately  jumps  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  "specialist" 
in    that  style   and    can't   do    anything 
else,    and    after   that   the   dear   public 
won't  give   him   a   chance  to   do   any- 
thing else.     He  may  have  done  equally 
good,  or  better,  things  in  an  altogether 
different    vein     that    the    dear    public 
hasn't   had   so   obviously   poked   under 
its  nose,  or  he  may  be  fully  capable  of 
doing  good  work  in  still  another  man- 
ner, but  all  that  makes  no  difference. 
He   must  be  duly  labelled   and   thrust 
into    a    class,    and    thenceforward    he 
must    be   confined    to    performing   the 
particular  role  arbitra- 
rily assigned  to  him  by 
the    omniscient   public. 
Just     because    of    this 
ridiculous    tendency, 
many     an     architect 
shuns   the  small  house 
for  fear  of  being  tagged 
"small  house  architect" 
and     being     practically 
cut  off  from  future  op- 
portunity   to    do    any- 
thing   else.       Here    is 
clearly    a    case    where 
"Demos"  is  not  only  a 
tool    and    blind,   but   a 
tyrant   as   well.      It   is 
all     very     wrong     and 
very  unfair  to  the  archi- 
tect,   and    the    nemesis 
ultimately    falls     upon 
the    shoulders    of    the 
public  in  the  long  run, 
hut    we    may    as    well 
face  the  issue  squarely 
and    realize   the   condi- 
tion as  it  exists.   There 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Chimney   detail   of   the   Nichols  house   at   Larchmont 

showing    unusual    treatment    of    chimney    with    brick, 

stone  and  tile 


West   end  of  the  Nichols   home,   a   closeup    view   of 

interesting  construction  shoicing  the  irregular  placing 

of  windoics 


South  pergola  and  entrance  to  the  Nichols  residence  with  two  pieces 
of  fine  old  Colonial  furniture  as  a  decorative  note 


Entrance  to  the  Nichols  residence  at  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  with  a  glimpse 
of  its  extremely  good  roofline  and  quaint  entrance 
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Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 

Piquant  Harmony  of  Queen  Anne  Interior  in  Relation  to  the  Modern  Trend  in  Decorative  Art 
Revealing  Charm  of  Furnishings  of  a  Period  Famous  for  Pictorial  Charm 

and  Colorful  Lure.      Tenth  of  a  Series 

By  LEO  F.  PARTRIDGE 


Interior  and  Furniiurc,  Courtesy  of  Frank  Partridge,  Inc. 

The  arresting  charm  of  this  typical  Queen  Anne  interior  is  accentuated  by  a  rare  group  of  historic  relics  of  1710  including  an  unusual  wing 
chair  with  original  needlepoint  upholstery,  a  fine  console  table  and  a  Queen  Anne  mirror  of  unparalleled  design  and  workmanship 


3ECAUSE   English   furniture  was  so  largely  a  development  of 
English  architecture,  the  whole  subject  of  decorative  art  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is  invested  with  peculiar 
interest.     A  study  of  the  early  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  homes 
ngs  us  to  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  balance,  symmetry  and  propor- 
n  of  the  architectural  style  and  the  rugged  beauty  of  the  structural 
ilities  which  lend  such  incomparable  dignity  and  distinction  to  the 
ises  of  the  period.     We  find   the   influence  of  these  characteristics 
cting  in  a  marked  degree  upon  the  furniture  to  produce  a  sturdy 
e  that  is  still  a  valuable  domestic  asset  to  the  country, 
t  was  upon  this  rich  background  of  art  and  architecture  that  the 
nanizing  effects  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  were  engrafted,  when 
beautification  of  the  home  became  the 
ef    incentive    of    the   people    and    the 
at  objective  of  the  master  craftsmen, 
he  end  that  the  domestic  arts  received 
an  impetus  as  to  make  themselves 
throughout  Europe  and  to  mark  the 
ch  as  one  of  the  most  important  in 
history  of  England, 
"he    softer    aspects    of    domestic    life 
e,    however,    emphasized    to    a    far 
ater  extent  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
ne  when  the  furnishings  of  the  home 
k  on  a  piquancy  of  expression  and  the 
niture   a   conformity   to   the   physical 
ifort  of   the  individual   never  before 
iwn.      The    ingratiating   influence  of 
interiors  served   to  create  a  wholly 
atmosphere    in    which    the    human 
nent  appeared  and  the  personal  equa- 
1    was    for    the    first    time    seriously 
ssed. 

Vot  only  did  the  furniture  of  Queen 
ne's  time  appear  in  less  sombre  guise, 
all  the  handicrafts  essential  to  a 
mony  of  composition  and  the  estab- 
ment  of  a  more  intimate  home  feel- 


ing were  introduced  and  it  is  undoubtedly  because  of  this  universal 
element  of  domestic  kinship  that  the  Queen  Anne  interior  enjoys  the 
cachet  it  experiences  in  America  today. 

The  Queen  Anne  period  was  one  of  gracious  wall  treatment  and  the 
panelling  and  woodwork,  on  whose  mellow  surfaces  the  craftsmen 
left  their  mark,  lent  an  intangible  charm,  giving  the  rooms  the  air  of 
being  habitable  even  before  any  furniture  was  put  in.  The  distinction 
of  English  furniture  is  comparable  only  to  the  rich  personality  of  an 
individual,  for  it  creates  a  flavor  peculiarly  its  own  and  no  type  of 
English  furniture  is  better  adapted  to  the  modern  home. 

The  pleasing  diversity  of  the  Queen  Anne  style,  in  which  the  Dutch, 
Oriental,  Renaissance  and  French  influences  are  to  be  traced,  strikes 

a  note  of  animation  in  the  decorative  ensemble 
that  is  highly  diverting.     There  are  enchant- 
ing tall-boys  and  graceful  chairs,  quaint  set- 
tles and  four-post  beds,  the  latter  by  the  way, 
noticeable   by   their   slender   posts ;   open   cup- 
boards  and    dressers;    the    delightful    gate-leg 
table    that    succeeded    the    heavier    types    of 
Elizabethan  pattern  and  all  the 
train    of    charming    pieces    that 
fall  under  the  spell  of  this  magic 
classification. 

Incidentally,  too,  there  is  to 
be  seen  on  most  of  the  pieces  the 
ubiquitous  cabriole  leg  with  the 
claw  and  ball  foot  and  cockle- 
shell ornamentation  on  the  knee, 
the  former  supposedly  of  Dutch 
origin,  but  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  came  to  Holland,  thence 
to  England  by  way  of  Italy  and 
France.  With  its  advent,  the 
stretcher  of  earlier  days  went 
out.  Not  until  about  1720  did 
mahogany  come  into  general 
popularity  and  walnut  was 
the    universal    wood    employed, 


ppem 

mahogany   showing 
Gothic  design 
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The    pictorial    Kilue    of    tit  is 

fine   Charles    II    chair    lends 

character    to    the    decorative 

ensemble 


although  oak  was  used  to  some  extent. 
1  he  increase  in  social  amenities  made 
the  bureau  desk  increasingly  popular  and 
the  open  cupboard  on  cabriole  legs  fur- 
nished the  housewife  with  the  pleas- 
ing opportunity  of  exhibiting  her  rare 
china  and  pottery,  much  of  it  from 
the  Orient,  which,  in  many  instances, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  famous  collec- 
tions of  Georgian  days.  Comfortable 
wing  chairs,  luxuriantly  upholstered, 
made  their  welcome  appearance  and  the 
piquant  chair  back  settles  allowed  for 
the  voluminous  gowns  then  in  vogue 
and  afforded  also  freedom  for  the  skilful 
manipulation  of  the  fan,  so  potent  an 
accessor}  to  the  arts  and  graces  of  the 
seventeenth-century  belle. 

Probably  no  item  of  English  furniture 
is  held  in  greater  esteem  than  the  grace- 
ful Queen  Anne  mirror  which  was  and 
still  is  a  factor  of  superlative  note  in 
the  hands  of  the  decorator.  Marked  by 
a  tine  simplicity  of  line  and  an  irresist- 
ably  appealing  design,  with  occasional 
motives  carved  on  the  frame,  this  deco- 
rative adjunct  depended  largely  for  its 
effectiveness  upon  the  double  cyma  curve 
in    the    upper    portion    and    the    silhouette    treatment    of    the    base. 

No  era  boasted   a   richer  color  sequence  than  that  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  rich  damasks,  brocades  and  velvets  used  in 
collaboration  with  the  pictorial  quality  of  petit  point 
and  the  hand-embroidered  chintzes  wrought  in 
green,  blue,  red,  yellow,  black  and  gold  by 
the  hands  of  the  mistress  for  the  adorn- 
ment  of    her   home   brought    unwonted 
gaiety  into  the  erstwhile  somber  setting 
of  Elizabethan  da 

Perhaps,  apart  from  its  pictorial  as- 
pect, the  real  value  of  the  furniture  of 
these  times  lies  in  its  permanency,  for 
back  of  it,  as  is  the  case  w  ith  any  lasting 
memorial  of  early  days,  lies  the  personal 
note.  •  It  came  into  being  in  answer  to 
the  human  needs  of  those  who  created  it 
and  if  we  look  into  the  matter  of  in- 
terior decoration  we  will  hud  it  impos- 
sible to  eliminate  this  factor  and  expect 
a  house  to  resemble,  not  a  museum,  but 
a  home. 

The  importance  of  creating  an  en- 
vironment that  will  not  only  be  satisfy- 
ing  today,  but  that  will  please  for  all 
time  is  obvious  and  the  furniture  of 
Queen  Anne's  day  has  the  value  of  har- 
monizing with  that  of  other  times  and 
other  periods,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
and  its  refining  influence  is  the  solvent 
to  cure  innumerable  decorative   ills. 

We  will  see,  therefore,  that  putting 
beauty  into  the  home  has  an  infinitely 
wider  scope  than  the  mere  assembling  of 
heterogeneous  furnishings  in  a  hap- 
hazard way  to  the  accompaniment  of 
some  fancied  color  scheme,  but  rather  does  it  require  a  conscientious 

selection  of  such  pieces  of  grace 
and  elegance  as  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  whose  traditions  are 
closely  bound  up  in  the  evolution 
of  the  home. 

Such  a  choice  not  only  supplies  a 
certain  psychological  aroma  to  the 
composition,  for  it  is  based  on  the 
profound  thought  of  all  ages  and 
the  aesthetic  skill  of  famous  crafts- 
men, the  creators  of  historic  fur- 
niture, but  it  is  also  rich  in  the 
architectural  flavor  of  those  early 
examples  which,  in  the  case  of 
English  work,  are  so  closely  allied 
with  the  major  art. 

Beyond    the    merely    ephemeral 
enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  fur- 
nishing the  home  with  historic  ex- 
ippenaaie  p         amples,  there  is  the  educational  in- 

chair  finely  carved  in  .    r  .  .     .  , 

Rococo  <tsh  fluence   of   good    furniture   on   the 


A  carved  ivalnut  chair,  period 

of    Charles    II,    marked    by 

unusual  charm  of  design 


Superb  Four-I'oster.  designe, 
and  carved  by  Chippendale, 
hung  with  creweluork  draperies. 
It  is  expressive  of  the  great 
English  craftsman  at  his  best  and 
shows  his  favorite  acanthus  leaves 
and   scroll   as   motifs 


individual,  for  in  living  up  to  the  ideals  of  good 
furniture  we  find  of  necessity  an  increase  in  hap- 
piness, contentment  and  usefulness.  To  achieve 
this  end  means  at  the  start  familiarity  with  the 
best  expression  of  decorative  art  of  all  time  and 
especially  of  those  phases  of  English  history  that 
are  so  intimately  allied  with  the  domestic  tradi- 
tions of  which  wc  are  the  direct  heirs. 

And,   while    this   winsome    style    of    furniture 
known  as  Queen  Anne  in   reality  had  its  incep- 
tion some  twenty  years  before  her  ascent  to  the 
throne,  the  style  still  prevailed  during  the  tran- 
sition    period     following,     until     her 
death    in    1714,   and  so   on   into   the 
golden   age  of  English  craftsmanship 
when   Chippendale   rose   to   power   as 
the  great  master  of  furniture  design. 
Welding    together    the   old    and    the 
new,  he  evolved  a  new  and  distinct 
style,    examples    of    which    are    today 
cherished  by  connoisseurs  and  collec- 
tors the  world  over. 

L  nder  Chippendale's  regime,  the 
cabriole  legged  chair  took  on  new- 
grace  and  beauty.  He  borrowed 
subtle  suggestions  from  the  Orient, 
from  Italy,  and  France  to  lend  it  a 
fresh  flavor  until  with  other  examples  from  the  same  source,  it  has 
become  a  treasure  of  such  value  that  the  originals  now 
command    fabulous    sums. 

The  slender  four-poster  of  walnut,  com- 
mon to  Queen  Anne's  day  became  the 
decorative  mahogany  type  of  the  transi- 
tion and  Georgian  period,  in  which  the 
popular  acanthus  leaf  motif  formed  the 
richer  ornamentation  of  posts  and  top 
rail.  A  bed  of  this  sort,  made  under 
the  supervision  of  the  great  master 
craftsman  is,  in  these  days,  a  rarity  and 
the  example  showyn  in  the  illustration  is 
one  of  the  few  available  outside  of 
museums  or  notable  private  collections. 
It  has  all  the  hall  marks  of  the  great 
Chippendale's  skill  and  craftsmanship 
of  delightful  proportions  and  exquisite 
hand  modelling  of  ornate  design. 

The  bureau  desks  of  Queen  Anne's 
time,  still  known  by  her  name,  under 
Chippendale's  influence,  evolved  into  a 
much  more  ambitious  piece  of  furniture 
with  shelves  for  books,  leaded  glass 
doors  and  other  inspiring  features.  Un- 
derbracing  in  chairs,  variously  curved 
with  terminal  finials  suggestive  of  the 
late  Italian  Renaissance,  came  in  and 
wing  chairs  took  on  new  beauty  while 
the  simpler  Queen  Anne  mirrors  blos- 
somed out  into  delicious  outlines  with 
carved  ornament. 
So.  when  drawing  inspiration  for  the  decorative  treat- 
ment of  our  homes;  the  creation  of  a  harmonious  environ- 
ment for  ourselves  and  our  families,  we  must  make  a 
selection  from  the  background  of  the  past,  it  is  well  to 
consider  the  fundamental  elements  that  make  certain  styles 
appealing  to  the  sensibilities  and  taste,  for  good  furniture  must  not 
only  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  but  must  also  satisfy  their  sense 
of  beauty  to  be  wholly  adequate. 
There  is  a  certain  dignity 
and  tranquillity  about  English 
furniture  generally  that  invests 
a  room  with  a  sense  of  per- 
manency, for  it  is  the  evolution 
of  natural  processes  of  growth. 
Everything  is  based  on  a  mo- 
tive. It  represents  an  orderly 
progression  from  one  phase  to 
another  which  gives  English 
furniture  design  in  general  a 
coherence  and  stability  that 
makes  itself  felt  in  any  environ- 
ment, and  the  style  familiarly 
known  as  Queen  Anne  a 
peculiar  charm,  one  that  in  this 

countrv    finds    its    happiest    ex-         designs   in   which   the 
.i         *  treatment  of  the  chair, 

pression    in    the    American    en-         back  borrows  the  feel 
vironment    as   developed    today.  ing  of  the  east 
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Art  on  Fifth  Avenue 

Some  Exceedingly  Varied  and  Individual  Exhibitions 
By  LOUIS  KALONYME 


N"OT  Irving  Berlin  or  even  George 
Gershwin  provided  the  month's 
critical  quota  of  great  American 
music,  but  John  Marin  with  his 
unocent  songs  of  green  seas  groaning  with 
cstasy  in  their  earth-rending  struggles  with 
vind  and  sky  and  man.  Marin's  water  colors, 
n  fact,  give  almost  prophetic  point  to  Wal- 
er  Pater's  theological  contention  that  all  the 
rts  aspire  to  the  condition  of  music.  Only 
Harm's  water  colors  do  not  aspire,  they 
ire  music.  And  though  it  was  a  water  color- 
sts'  month  in  the  galleries,  and  all  our  great 
>nes  and  Joseph  Pennell  were  exhibited,  not 
ven  Winslow  Homer  or  Man  nee  Prender- 
gast was  equal  to  a  test  with  Marin's  music. 
Schopenhauer  might  have  been  thinking  of 
Harm  when,  defining  music,  he  wrote  that 
he  creative  musician  reveals  the  innermost 
ssential  being  of  the  world,  and  expresses  the 
lighest  wisdom  in  a  language  his  reason  does 
lot  understand.  For  reason  does  not  deform 
Vlarin's  water  colors  into  slick  representa- 
ions  of  a  recognizable  world.  Though  the 
vorld  is  in  them,  soaring  fingers  of  metal  and 
tone,  tragic  three-masters  and  lusty  seas, 
lancing  suns  and  leaping  trees,  it  is  a  world 
inging,  affirming  life  through  John  Marin 
ler  water  colorist. 

With  his  dazzlingly  limpid  wash  and  his 
hunderbolts  of  elemental  color,  hot  and  cold 
•choes  of  nature's  prism,  Marin  captures  the 
nusic  of  things,  imprisoning  it  in  a  child- 
ike  line.  He  paints  not  the  thing  he  sees 
)ut  its  music,  its  counterpoint  to  the  music 
if  other  things.  The  fragility  of  small  wind- 
ilown  white  ships  undaunted  by  raging  gray 
nountainous  waves:  the  wet,  fragrant  odors 
)f  salty  springs  on  sparkling  Maine  islands; 
he  frenzy  of  sudden  storms  savagely  furrow- 
ng  the  bays  in  which  these  islands  sail :  the 
light  of  disappearing  cubes  that  rocket  to  the 
ky  in  a  mad  race  to  reach  the  sun — of  these 
ssences  is  Marin's  music  composed. 

In  the  small  room  (Room  303,  the  Ander- 
on  Galleries)  where  Alfred  Stieglitz  has 
pened  the  Intimate  Gallery  the  Marins  hung 
>n  the  walls,  perched  behind  crammed  book- 
helves,  rested  against  the  windows,  leaned 
igainst  table  legs,  and  frankly  composed  them- 
elves  in  piles  against  the  floor.  Neverthe- 
ess,  this  cramped  room  of  Marins,  calmed 
ne  aesthetic  roundsman  overtired  with  ac- 
omplished  mediocrity  into  a  state  bordering 
pon  electrified  tranquillity. 

Other  artists  have  seen  the  surfaces  of  New 
fork,  but  Marin  sees  New  York  itself,  rear- 
ng  monstrous  pointed  heads  into  a  smiling 
ky,  straining  and  growing  and  roaring,  fed 
y  bridges  that  chain  her  to  an  overshadowed 
i-orld,  anchored  in  a  cold  bay  itself  entangled 
y  steaming,  conceited  gnats,  which  are  tugs 
nd  open-mouthed  ferries,  into  the  mechan- 
:al,  swirling,  vibrant  life  of  the  city. 

They  are  really  extraordinary,  Marin's  in- 
uitions,  his  gifts  for  realizing  in  swift  strokes 
nd  warm  architectural  patches  the  intangible 
lectricity  of  the  city's  stone  and  wood,  and  its 
lousand  untimed  automatic  voices,  with  cool 
arity.  For  he  is  never  violet-mistv  or  vague. 
ie  shows  one  the  edge  of  the  wind,  or  the 
train  and  tension  of  the  city,  for  he  builds 
is  intuitions  into  a  design.  He  misses,  of 
ourse,  often,  building  before  he  has  had 
n  intuition  or  his  emotion  has  crystallized, 
^.t  such  moments  he  seems  not  an  inspired 
oice  so  much  as  a  victim  of  artificial  exalta- 
tion.     But   even    the   greatest   voice   becomes 


momentarily  weary.  When  Marin  is,  as  the 
music  critics  say,  in  good  voice,  his  is  the  best 
water  color  voice  in  the  land. 

The  late  Maurice  Prendergast's  water 
colors  are  more  soothing  and  decorative.  If 
one  can  make  so  thin  a  distinction,  Prender- 
gast's joy  was  in  living,  as  opposed  to  Marin's 
affirmation  of  life.  Marin  expresses  his  joy 
in  terms  of  Promethean,  prismatic  reality, 
Prendergast  in  terms  of  a  fantastic  dream.  It 
is  a  dream  woven  of  Corot-greens,  of  lemons 
and  purples  and  soft  ivory  blues.    The  human 


Photograph  by  M.  E.  Hewitt 

"Storks"  attributed  to  Mayuan,  the  greatest  painter 

of  the  Sung  dynasty.  From  an  exhibition  of  Chinese 

paintings  at  the  Arden  Gallery 

figures  that  wander  in  these  rich  water  color 
tapestries  are,  like  the  animals,  recolored,  and 
move  in  a  state  of  dazed  beauty.  There  is  the 
note  of  naive  sophistication,  so  typical  of  our 
civilization,  in  these  gorgeous  improvisations. 
It  is  this  spirit  of  improvisation  which  really 
indicates  the  cleavage  between  the  worlds  of 
Marin  and  Prendergast.  As  awkward  and  as 
childish  as  a  picture  puzzle,  at  first  glance, 
these  improvisations  resemble  Flemish  tapes- 
tries and  fragments  of  primitive  frescoes  on 
further  examination,  and  then,  finally,  are 
just  Prendergasts. 

For  none  of  the  water  colors  could  have 
been  more  unmistakable  than  the  Prender- 
gasts both  at  the  Kraushaar  Galleries  and  at 
the    Macbeth    Galleries.     The    Prendergasts 


stood  brilliantly  apart  at  both  shows,  though 
they  seemed  less  aloof  in  the  Kraushaar  group. 
It  may  be  that  at  the  Macbeth  gathering 
everyone,  even  Winslow  Homer,  seemed  to 
be  wearing  his  own  or  someone  else's  Sunday 
best.  Some  forty  water  colorists  on  their  good 
behavior  is  an  excellent  method  of  making 
even  more  apparent  the  naturalness  of  authen- 
tic talent.  Fine  craftsmen  and  able  tech- 
nicians such  as  A.  B.  Davies,  Paul  Dougherty 
and  Dodge  Macknight  were  not  exactly 
speechless,  but  their  messages  were,  to  say 
nothing  at  all,  familiar. 

The  "Old  Chateau"  by  A.  B.  Davies  is 
one  of  his  romantic  twilight  poetics,  one  of 
those  pale  dim  castles  in  which  tall  Ouida 
ladies  probably  swish  through  ghostly  halls 
accompanied  by  patrician  hounds  to  a  dra- 
matic balcony  there  to  sigh  or  gaze  unseeingly 
into  a  sea  of  black  velvet  with  waves  of 
purple  satin.  Of  course,  all  this  is  not  liter- 
ally in  Mr.  Davies'  water  color,  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  old  chateau  is  presented  is 
evocative  of  all  this  pretty  stuff,  and  I  dare- 
say meant  to  be.  For  Mr.  Davies  depends 
upon  the  day-dream  associations  of  his  specta- 
tors, if  there  are  no  associations  onlv  a 
stilted  old  world  house,  without  even  Max- 
field  Parrish  accuracy,  is  revealed  in  a  vague 
atmospheric  veil.  Frank  W.  Benson  and 
Childe  Hassam  do  their  stuff,  but  Dodge 
Macknight  does  achieve  a  certain  verity  in  his 
"Snow,  New  Hampshire."  Save  for  the 
lavish  use  of  an  overheated  red,  this  sketch 
of  a  silent  winter  road  on  an  exceptionally 
bright  day  was  quite  reminiscent  to  one  who 
had  been  snowbound  in  the  frozen  silences 
of  the  White   Mountain   foothills. 

From  such  faint  praise  it  is  pleasant  to 
advance  to  the  ruddier  show  at  Kraushaar's. 
None  of  the  men  exhibited  at  this  gallery 
were,  perhaps,  such  accomplished  technicians 
as  their  academic  colleague,  but  they  certainly 
were  more  refreshing.  Abraham  Walkowitz 
was  represented  by  a  group  of  delicate 
sketches,  especially  the  gentle  "Fishing  Vil- 
lage," seemingly  composed  without  effort  so 
lightly  is  the  water  color  applied.  William 
Zorach's  "New  York"  was  robustly  con- 
ceived. Mr.  Zorach  built  his  own  blue 
city :  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  glib  pattern 
of  melodramatic  smoke  and  sun-reflecting 
windows  and  cheery  little  tugs  which  crops 
out  so  frequently  nowadays.  Jerome  Myers' 
New  York  is  sweeter,  more  in  the  tradition 
of  the  popular  ragtime  conception  of  the  city. 
His  are  candied  ragamuffins  who  dance  to 
beatific  hurdy-gurdyisms,  and  have  for  all 
who  relish  it  a  cute  charm. 

There  is  nothing  cute  or  disarming,  how- 
ever, in  the  dark  ghetto  world  revealed  in 
Marc  Chagall's  paintings  at  the  Reinhardt 
Galleries.  If  this  world  is  unfamiliar  to  the 
spectator  it  will  seem  a  mad,  impossible  night- 
mare, if  familiar  it  seems  mad  but  not  im- 
possible. I  did  not  see  all  the  Chagall  paint- 
ings, or  any  of  the  water  colors,  as  I  went 
to  the  storage  warehouse  to  see  them  un- 
packed so  that  they  might  be  noticed  in  this 
chronicle,  and  out  of  curiosity.  I  had  seen 
some  Chagalls  in  Berlin  two  years  ago  and 
wondered  whether  my  first  impressions  of  this 
artist's  talent  for  rendering  the  unearthly 
quality  of  ghetto  life  would  be  confirmed. 
For  if  the  ghetto  world  of  Vitebsk,  Russia, 
where  the  artist  was  born,  can  be  said  to  have 
a  yea-sayer  it  is  Marc  Chagall.  But  his  is 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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New  Murals  by  Willy  Pogany 

These  Painted  Silk  Panels  Illuminated  with  Electricity  Are  an  Interesting 

Departure  in  Mural  Decoration 

By  ROSE  HENDERSON 


IN  ten  silk  panels  covering  the  side  walls 
of  the  entrance  to  a  popular  restaurant 
Willy  Pogany  has  done  a  bril- 
liant and  original  piece  of  decoration 
which  revives  something  of  the  convivial 
spirit  of  Old  King  Cole,  whose  genial  pres- 
ence once  enlivened  the  Knickerbocker 
Hotel,  at  Forty-second  Street  and  Broad- 
way. The  paintings  at  the  left  of  the  door- 
way represent  the  day  life  and  those  on  the 
opposite  wall  the  night  life  of  New  York, 
and  the  artist  has  presented  an  arresting 
concept  of  the  tragi-comic  spectacle  of  a 
great  modern  city,  its  blare  of  color,  its 
hectic  activity,  its  seething  panorama  of 
human  figures.  Pogany  has  the  clever  in- 
sight of  the  discerning  caricaturist  and  he 
has  made  these  characterizations  broad 
enough  to  catch  the  casual  eye,  but  with  a 
subtlety  of  understanding,  a  kind  of  oriental 
suavity,  that  invests  the  whole  design  and 
contributes  a  less  obvious  appeal.  The 
modern  treatment  is  distinctly  in  keeping 
with  the  setting  and  the  theme;  by  an  un- 
usual arrangement  the  decorations  are  given 
the  luminous  effect  of  stained  glass.  The 
silk  panels  are  hung  about  eight  inches  in 
front  of  a  heavy,  dark  curtain  and  in  the 
spare  between  the  two  hangings  electric 
lights  are  placed  so  as  to  bring  out  the  rich 
color  of  the  paintings. 

Wielding  a  quill  pen  and  wearing  tra- 
ditional Colonial  garb,  Father  Knicker- 
bocker sits  in  the  daytime  panel  in  the  midst 
of  a  medley  of  city  types.  There  is  the 
bobbed-haired  stenographer,  the  omnipres- 
ent fruit-vendor,  the  resolute  strap-hanger, 
the  villainous  taxi-cab  driver,  the  Wall 
Street  millionaire  clutching  his  money-bag 


(Below) — "New    York    by    Night,"    a    startling    and 
most  original  mural  by  Willy  Pogany 


(Above) — "New  York  by  Day,"  a  new  type  of  mural 
painted  on  silk  by  Willy  Pogany 


and  his  cigar.  A  woman  poses  before  her 
weary  dressmaker,  a  girl  peers  into  a  vanity 
case,  a  traffic  policeman  looms  in  front  of 
a  background  of  jostling  skyscrapers.  The 
bleating  roar  of  street  noises  seems  to  per- 
vade the  composition. 

Under  a  night  sky,  on  the  opposite  wall, 
conventionalized  patterns  represent  the  col- 
ored electric  signs  slithering  about  the  roofs 
and  walls.  Below  these  a  maze  of  giddy 
figures  disport  themselves  around  Father 
Knickerbocker,  who  is  swinging  aloft  a 
youthful  dancer,  possibly  the  blonde  sten- 
ographer of  the  daytime  panel.  Beauty 
and  the  beast  are  there,  also  the  prize- 
fighter and  the  hold-up  man.  The  colors 
and  designs  as  well  as  the  types  represent 
the  dizzying  rhythms,  the  scrambled  in- 
tonations of  jazz  music.  The  panels  glow 
with  vibrant  reds,  blues,  yellows,  greens — 
the  faces  and  figures  writhe  in  glamorous 
contortions.  Blatantly  sensuous  and  a 
shade  self-conscious,  the  mood  of  youthful 
abandon  is  radiantly  significant  of  the  noc- 
turnal show. 

A  large  panel  above  the  stairway  has  a 
decorated  border  of  conventional  motifs 
and  a  plain  center  which  forms  a  back- 
ground for  a  beautiful  plaster  figure  swing- 
ing below  the  ceiling  light.  In  the  lobbv 
downstairs  painted  silk  hangings  and  wall 
medallions  carry  on  the  glowing  reds  and 
yellows  of  the  panel  decorations. 

The  decorations  are  interesting,  aside 
from  their  own  intrinsic  appeal,  as  an 
(Continued  on  page  gi) 
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Our  Windows  From  Within 

Dressing  Our  Windows  for  Decoration  as  Well  as  for  Convenience  and  Comfort 

By  THOMAS  BRABAZON 


rHK  windows  are  literally  the  eyes  of 
a  room,  for  the  word  "window"  is 
really  the  evolved  form  of  the  old 
word  'wind-eye."  The  derivation  of 
•  word  points  back  to  primitive  Saxon 
iditions  when  the  smoke  went  out  through 
hole  or  louvre  in  the  roof  and  most  of  the 
ht  came  in  through  the  same  opening  and 
rough  a  few  additional  ventilating  slits  or 
ipholes  in  the  walls.  When  there  was  any 
ger  aperture  for  light,  it  was  filled  with 
ed  parchment  or  linen.  The  fundamental 
rpose  of  the  window  or  "wind-eye,"  then, 
is  to  let  in  light  and  air. 
No  sane  person  would  wish  to  go  hack 
primitive  inconveniences.  At  the  same 
ne.  in  the  fulness  of  our  modern  wisdom 
out  window  treatment,  it  is  just  as  well 
keep  in  mind  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
?  window.  In  fact,  it  is  never  safe  to 
;e  sight  of  fundamentals  or  to  let  them 
ik  into  a  secondary  place.  It  would  prob- 
ly  not  be  difficult  for  most  readers  to 
ink    of    a    number    of    windows    they    have 


pensable.  In  any  event,  they  ought  to  deco- 
rate the  window  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
its  architectural  character  and  not  obscure  it 
unless,  as  just  noted,  the  architectural  char- 
acter is  objectionable  so  that  it  ought  to  be 
hidden. 

In  dealing  with  a  window  there  are  several 
things  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  all  of  these  factors  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  in  their  relation  one  to  another.  First 
of  all.  there  is  the  fixed  architectural  setting 
of  the  window  and  everything  connected  with 
it.  This  means  not  only  the  trim,  with  its 
appropriate  ornamentation,  surrounding  and 
framing  the  window  aperture,  but  also  the  in- 
side shutters,  if  there  are  any  ;  the  scheme  of 
glazing,  whether  by  double-hung  sash  or  case- 
ment ;  the  manner  of  glazing,  which  includes 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  panes,  the  quality  of 
the  glass  used,  the  leading,  if  the  window  is 
a  leaded  casement,  and  the  fashion  of  the 
glazing  bars  or  muntins,  if  leading  is  not  used  ; 
and  last  of  all  there  is  the  hardware,  such  as 
the   knobs   or    pulls  of  shutters,    hinges   of   a 


ce 


ual 


st   with    in   their   experience,    at   one   time  ^n  interesting  drapery  for  a  large  Gothic  mullioned 

another     where    the    interior    treatment  window  where  the  top  of  the  window  is  finished  in  a 

eatived   the  very   purposes   for  which   they  widearch.   A  combination  of  taffeta  and  velvet  or 
feau                   ..     -          ,          t  •   u..     tkm,     ™r  and  velvet  would  be  appropriate 

?re    supposedly    made.      Light    they    cer- 

inly  did  not  admit  to  any  appreciable  de- 
ee,    for    their   chief    function    was    appar- 
tly  to  prop  up  an  upholstery  display,  and 
eir    value    for    ventilation    was    obviously 
I.      In    the   way    of    admitting   light,    the 
most  they  could  do  was  to  make  the  in- 
:r  darkness  visible;   as   for  air,   if   anyone 
:d  attempted  to  open  them  it  would  have 
used   a  shocking   derangement   of   a   com- 
icated   fabric  ensemble. 
The    windows    give,    or    ought    to    give, 
pression    to   the   interior   of   a    room,    just 
the   eyes   give   expression    to   the    human 
.     It  is   perfectly  clear,  even   "to   those 
the    meanest    comprehension," — as    the 
hteenth     century     preface-writer     would 
phrased    it — that    the    window    is    an 
ceedingly     important     factor     of     exterior 
litectural   composition.      It    ought   to   be 
lly   clear    that    the   window    is   no   less 
portant  a   factor   in   interior   architectural 
mposition,    but    unfortunately    there    are 
reat  many  people  who  seem  to  be  quite 
ivious  to   this  truth.      If   they  were   not, 
ey   would   scarcely   put   up   a   barrage   of 
olstery  and  completely  obscure  the  char- 
er  of  a  window  as  frequently  as  they  do. 
the  architectural  character 
window  is  distinctly  bad, 
inappropriate  to   the  rest 
the  room,  or  if  it  is  utterly 
cing  in  character,   there   is 
en  good   and   sufficient  rea- 
for  concealing  it  by  means 
draperies,   but  if   its  treat- 
nt  is  not.  open  to  either  of 
ese  objections,  then  there  is 
excuse   for  hiding  it  by  a 
adding  of  fabrics." 
This  censure  of  ill-advised 
1    overdone    window    drap- 
;s   is   not   to   be   interpreted 
in  any  wise  an  impugnment 
hangings.      Hangings    are 
invaluable     adjunct;     in 
ist     cases     they     are     indis- 

•lightful  treatment  of  a  mul- 
ned  -  transom  window  in  the 
me  of  Mary  Anderson,  Court 
irm,  Broadway,  Worcestershire 


n 


decorative    character,    and    the    fastenings    of 
casements. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  shape  or 
contour  of  the  window  opening.  There  may 
be  a  long  range  of  leaded  casements,  for  in- 
stance, or  there  may  be  a  so-called  Palladian 
window  with  three  divisions,  the  central  divi- 
sion being  higher  than  those  at  the  sides  and 
having  a  semi-circular  head.  Or  there  may 
be  a  single  window  with  a  semi-circular  head. 
In  any  case,  each  window's  shape  imposes  its 
own  individual  conditions  which  demand  care- 
ful study.  Single  round-headed  windows  and 
Palladian  windows  offer  distinct  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  curtaining  and,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, they  are  better  without  curtains  or, 
at  least,  without  anything  but  thin  glass  cur- 
tains. This  point  there  will  be  occasion  to 
mention  further  on. 

The  next  major  point  to  be  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  dealt  with  is  the  draping.     It  is 
absurd    to    act    as   though    all   windows,    irre- 
spective  of   their   individualities  of   style,   can 
be  treated  with  virtually  the  same  prescription 
for   draping.      And   yet,   it   is  amazing  how 
many    people   there   are   who   apparently   go 
Vrocade    on  some  such  fanciful  theory.     By  so  doing 
they    miss    endless    opportunities    for    creat- 
ing all  manner  of  interest  and  charm  and  tie 
themselves    down     to     a    stupid,     humdrum 
sameness    that    is    absolutely    destructive    of 
character,  so  far  as  the  windows  themselves 
are   concerned,   and    robs  the   total  composi- 
tion of  the  room  of  not  a  little  of  the  dis- 
tinction that  might  belong  to  it. 

Finally,   there   is  the  question   of  outlook 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.     Without  at 
all    venturing    into    the    field    of    panorama 
windows — those  curious  contrivances  whose 
object,  apparently,  is  to  negative  the  struc- 
tural nature  of  a  house  or  room  and  which, 
therefore,     cannot    well     come    within     the 
proper    scope     of     decoration — it     must     be 
submitted    that    there    are    certain    windows 
whose    outlook    certainly   contributes    in    no 
small   degree  to   the   character   of  the   room 
and    ought    to    be    regarded    as    an    essential 
part  of  the  decorative  ensemble.    Two  such 
windows    are    shown    in    the    accompanying 
illustrations.      From   one   of    them    the   out- 
look    is     closely     restricted     and     intimate 
and    embraces    a    sunny    courtyard    with    its 
fountain    and     plants.       The     round-headed 
window,     and     the     two     smaller     straight- 
headed     windows     that     flank     it,     together 
constitute     a     composition     that     finds    suf- 
ficient decorative  interest  and 
character    in    the    pattern    of 
the  glazing  and  the  charm  of 
the     outlook.      Curtaining     is 
unnecessary     and,     indeed, 
would   be   almost   an    imperti- 
nence.     Even   the   thinnest  of 
glass  curtains  would  blur  the 
outlook   and   thus   detract   ap- 
preciably   from    that    element 
of     the     decorative     scheme. 
Other   draperies  would   efface 
the     architectural     lines     and 
lessen    the    definition    of    the 
outlook    framed    by   the    win- 
dow.     And    sharp    definition, 
in   this  case,   both  within   and 
without,  is  requisite  to  the  de- 
sired effect.     From  the  other 
window  the  outlook  is  broader 
and     more     distant.        It     is, 
therefore,    perfectly    appropri- 
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In  this  boudoir  the  curtains  are  of  peach  colored 

taffpta  uhh  braided  silk  fringe.     The  poles  are 

carved  walnut  as  are  the  rings 


(Center)  —  Decorative    detail    of    curtain    and 

carved   walnut    tie-back    in   a    New    York    City 

boudoir.     The  braided  silk  fringe  is  singularly 

effective 


Curtains    made   from   old   Chinese    metal   cloth 

panels   hung  from   red   lacquer   cornices.      The 

radiator  concealor  is  of  copper  woven  wire  with 

Chinese  ornament 
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This  window  was 
especially  designed 
to  frame  a  distant 
landscape  by  a  prac- 
tical and  graceful 
arrangement  of  cur- 
tains and  valances.  It 
is  in  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Conant 


that  the  foreground  should  have  its  own 
tinctly  articulate  incidents  in  the  shape  of 
vers,  growing  plants  and  the  draperies 
t  bound  the  aperture. 

joirig  back  to  the  architectural  setting  of 
window,  the  first  factor  to  be  thought  of 
determining  the  treatment,  let  us  look 
one  or  two  of  the  examples  illustrated. 
>thing  could  more  pleas- 
:ly  illustrate  several 
the  points  at  issue  than 

leaded  casement  and 
illioned     hall     window 

Orchard  Farm,  at 
oadway  in  Worcester- 
re.  There  is  no  mis- 
ing  the  fact  that  this 
idow  is  just  as  pronounced  a  feature  of 
interior  architecture  as  it  is  of  the  exterior 
hitectural  composition.  Furthermore,  its 
roughly  architectural  character,  which  is  in 
wise  obscured,  is  a  significant  factor  in  the 
orative  composition  of  the  room.  The 
ne  mullions,  the  pat- 
n  made  by  the  leading 

the  casements,  the 
Dught  iron  casement 
tenings,  and  the  oaken 
tters  with  wrought 
l  strap  hinges,  all 
tribute     materially     to 

window's    decorative 
'rest.        The     curtain- 
is   altogether    a    sub- 
ary   matter    and    is   so 
anged  as  not  to  inter- 
e     with     or     hide     the 
hitecture.      It     is     re- 
red  to  a  minimum  and 
there     for     a     purely 
litarian    purpose  —  to 
tw    at    night     for    the 
e   of    privacy.      Incidentally,    the    arrange- 
it  of  inside  shutters  with  casements  here 
wn  is  worth  noting  for  the  suggestion   it 
veys. 

he  shutters,  which  extend  all  the  way 
dss  the  window  when  closed,  fold  back 
inst  the  reveal  when  not  in  use  and  become 
item  of  decorative  interest, 
"he  living-room  window  at  Court  Farm, 
Broadway,  shown  in 
ther  illustration,  con- 
s  a  further  suggestion 

dealing  with  a  range 

mullioned  casements, 
lile  the  thin  glass  cur- 
is  partially  conceal  the 
ne        mullions,        they 


ingly  enough  that  the  leaded  glazing  of  a 
casement  affords  a  pattern  possessed  of  real 
decorative  value,  but  they  often  fail  to 
realize  that  the  glazing  of  a  double-hung 
sash  window  or  the  glazing  of  a  metal  case- 
ment window,  with  iron  glazing  bars  or 
muntins,  likewise  forms  a  pattern  that  ought 
not  to  be  disregarded.     To  be  sure,  the  pat- 


An  interesting  triple 
window  with  round- 
headed  central  divi- 
sion. The  picture 
made  by  the  outlook 
is  part  of  the  decora- 
tive scheme  of  the 
home.  This  window- 
is  seen  in  the  home 
ertheless    preserve    the      °f  Benjamin    Wood. 

2     framing     the     case-      P"™    Lawrence 
.  .        ,     .      ,       ,    ,       tlottomley,  Architect 
nts   with    their   leaded 

tern,    through    and    beyond    which    an    in- 

ate  outlook  across  the  garden  forms  a  part 

the   scheme.      The    heavy   curtains,    to    be 

wn   only    at   night,   are   so   hung   that   the 

racter   of    the   window,   with    its   panelled 

:,   is  wholly  unobscured   and   in  plain  evi- 

ce.      In   the  picture   of  the  Abbot's   Bed- 

mber,  in  the  Abbot's  Grange  at  Broadway, 

can  gather   another  lesson   in   letting   the 
litecture    of    the   window    alone    to    speak 

itself.     The  stone  mullion,  transom  and 
:ery    of    this    fourteenth    century   window, 

g  with  the  leaded  pattern  of  the  glazing, 
stitute  a  quite  sufficient  decoration.  The 
ition  of  glass  curtains  and  other  kindred 
ices  would  be  an  impertinence  and  mean- 
less.  The  broad  dignity  of  the  general 
ct  is  sustained  by  the  long  red  damask 
tains  which  hang  entirely  clear  and  inde- 
dent  of  the  window  and  add  a  dash  of 
i  colour  against  the  grey  walls. 
V    great    many    people    will    concede    will- 


Photographs  by  Samuel  H.  Gottscho 

tern  is  wholly  different  in  nature  from  the 
pattern  made  by  the  leaded  lines  of  small 
lozenges  or  quarries,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
distinct  pattern  and  has  a  real  decorative 
value.  The  divisions  of  the  panes,  as  well 
as  the  proportions  and  contours  of  the  glaz- 
ing bars  or  muntins,  are  all  items  of  inter- 
est affecting  the  architectural  character  of 
the  window  and  yielding  their  share  of  deco- 
rative enrichment.  How  much  variety  of 
pattern  can  be  found  in  the  shapes  and  sizes 
of  panes  and  the  contours  of  glazing  bars 
may  be  understood  by  contrasting  a  Queen 
Anne  or  early  Georgian  sash  of  small  panes 
and  robustly  proportioned  glazing  bars  with 
a  late  eighteenth  century  or  Regency  sash  of 
tall  panes  and  thin  glazing  bars  brought  to 
a  sharp  arris.  Each  in  its  own  way  has  a 
decorative  function  to  perform  and  accords 
with  the  decorative  spirit  of  the  period  in 
which  it  originated.  The  onlv  glazing  that 
can   be  said   to  be  absolutelv  devoid  of  char- 


acter, or  at  any  rate  devoid  of  any  pleasant 
character  and  decorative  value,  is  the  glazing 
with  one  large  sheet  of  glass  to  a  sash  that 
eliminates  all  glazing  bars.  Such  glazing 
is  hideous  from  without  and  hideous  from 
within.  It  is  the  very  negation  of  architec- 
tural decency.  From  without,  a  window  so 
glazed  looks  like  a  mere  hole  in  the  wall  and 
suggests  the  socket  of  an 
eye  from  which  the  eye- 
ball has  gone ;  from 
within,  it  is  a  staring,  in- 
articulate void  and  does 
not  make  the  outlook 
one  iota  pleasanter  or 
bring  it  one  inch  nearer 
than  a  barred  sash.  The 
glazing  bars  are  the 
articulations  of  a  window 
and  are  equally  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of 
scale  both  outside  and  in- 
side. An  unbarred  sash 
is  completely  destructive 
of  scale.  The  only  thing 
to  do  with  windows  of 
this  sort  is  to  hide  their  nakedness  with  every 
species  of  curtaining  the  fancy  can  devise. 
Plate   glass   is   a   very  desirable  material  for 

j      .,  -j         domestic     windows,     but 

Another     window  .  '         . 

which    was    planned  P^te     glass     in     decently 

to     frame     four  shaped,  and  decently  sized 

beautiful   pictures.  paneS)  confined  by  appro- 
The     glass     curtains  •    .        i  u  •     r 

i  „„„    u„„r.    m„A»  pnate  glazing  bars,  is  tar 

have     been     made  ^  t>       <    & 

transparent;   (In  the    more     distinguished    than 
home  of  Mrs.  Robert     plate  glass  in  an  incoher- 
Kabus)  ent   Sahara-like   expanse. 

The  possibilities  in  curtains  and  window 
draperies  are  so  many  that  they  cannot  even 
be  casually  discussed 
within  the  compass  of  a 
short  article.  There  are, 
however,  certain  generally 
applicable  principles  re- 
garding their  use  that  can 
be  formulated.  First  of 
all,  curtains  and  draperies 
should  adorn  and  accent 
the  structural  character  of 
a  window ;  they  should 
not  modify  or  disguise  it, 
unless  it  is  fundamentally 
bad  or  lacking  in  interest. 
Second,  they  should  not 
be  made  so  important  or 
overwhelming  that  they 
belittle  the  window  itself 
and  crowd  it  out  of  its 
proper  place  in  the  total 
scheme.  Third,  they 
should  afford  interest  and 
contrast  with  the  rest  of 
the  room's  composition  by  means  of  color, 
texture  or  pattern,  or  by  all  three  in  com- 
bination. Fourth,  when  the  window  open- 
ing and  its  accompaniments  are  non-commit- 
tal in  character,  or  unduly  meagre  in  detail, 
the  curtains  and  draperies  should  add  the 
requisite  warmth  and  enrichment,  but  should 
conform  to  the  structural  lines  of  the  open- 
ing. Fifth,  when  the  window  and  the  de- 
tails of  its  framing  are  of  distinct  interest, 
the  curtains  and  hangings  should  be  kept 
enough  in  abeyance  to  let  the  fixed  features 
speak  for  themselves. 

If  these  general  principles  are  kept  in 
mind,  they  will  prove  a  safeguard  against  in- 
consistencies and  stimulate  a  more  sincere  and 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
window  and  its  framing  to  the  ensemble  of 
interior  decoration.  There  is  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  fabrics  that  the  plainest  window 
can  be  easily  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
decorative  ideal  of  the  room. 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 

'The  Best  Stylist  Now  Writing  English";   Dos  Passos  of  New  York;   and  Other  Literary  Matters 

By  BURTON  RASCOE 


M 


Sketch  by  Courtesy  of  "Books,"    .V.  }'.  Herald  Tribune 
Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  whose  recent  book  "Writing 
agreeable  essay  presenting  food  for 

Y  revered  master,  Mr.  Mencken, 
the  venerable  sage  of  Baltimore,  who 
sometimes  fires  at  Englishmen  with- 
out waiting  to  see  the  whites  of  their 
eyes,  about  a  year  ago  let  go  a  couple  of  bar- 
rels in  the  general  direction  of  Ford  Madox 
Ford  (nee  Hueffer).  He  wrote  apropos  of 
Ford's  "Joseph  Conrad:  A  Personal  Recol- 
lection", the  biographical  importance  of  which 
he  was  quick  to  see,  but  he  discharged  a  num- 
ber of  generalities  about  Ford's  abilities  as  a 
writer  which  were  obviously  not  based  upon 
an  adequate  study  of  Ford's  contributions  to 
literature. 

"This  Ford,"  wrote  Mr.  Mencken,  "has 
been  a  promising  young  man  in  England  for 
thirty  years.  .  .  .  Luck,  I  fear,  is  not  with 
him ;  even  his  change  of  name  has  not  got  him 
anywhere.  Half  German  and  half  English, 
he  is  a  sort  of  walking  civil  war — too  much 
engrossed  by  the  bombs  going  off  in  his  own 
ego  to  make  much  of  an  impression  upon  the 
rest  of  the  human  race.  The  high,  purple 
soot  of  his  life  came  when  he  collaborated  with 
Conrad,  and  upon  that  fact,  I  dare  say,  his 
footnote  in  the  literature  books  will  depend." 
It  is  quite  true  that  Ford  is  more  generally 
known  at  present  through  his  collaboration 
with  Conrad  than  through  his  individual 
work ;  but  that,  surely,  is  no  more  basis  for 
judgment  than  the  fact  that  when  Conrad 
was  first  heard  of  he  was  known  only  through 
his  association  with  Ford.  Both  situations 
were  fortuitous:  Ford  was  at  first  the  better 
known  because  he  was  the  brilliant  grandson 
of  a  Pre-raphaelite  painter  and  now  is  the 
lesser  known  because  united  critical  opinion 
forced  recognition  of  Conrad.  In  his  book 
on  Conrad.  Ford  records  with  a  jesting  dep- 
recation   that   Conrad   had   come   to   him    for 


Fiction,' 
thought 


is  ci 


ted 


literary  help  on  the  ad- 
vice of  someone  who 
had  told  Conrad  that 
Ford  was  the  best  styl- 
ist writing  in  English. 
Conrad  enthusiasts 
have  taken  great  um- 
brage at  this  simple 
statement,  with  a  sort 
of  Well-of-all-the-gall ! 
reaction  to  what  they 
regard  as  an  imperti- 
nence. 

Now,  not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  on  it,  if 
Ford  is  not  the  best 
stylist  now  writing 
English,  he  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best.  Only 
one  writer,  James 
Joyce,  knows  as  much 
about  the  technique  of 
writing  English  as 
Ford  or  is  able  to  write 
perfectly  in  as  many 
different  manners. 
Conrad  never  came 
within  miles  of  Ford's 
competence  and  ease  in 
manipulating  the  re- 
sources of  the  English 
language.  Fortunately 
for  Conrad,  this 
counted  rather  to  his 
advantage,  for  the  very 
uncertainty  of  his  use 
of  the  language  often 
contributed  to  the  ef- 
fect of  occult  brooding  that  gives  a 
mystic  charm  to  his  work.  It  slowed 
up  his  sentences;  and  in  prose  litera- 
ture as  in  music  the  retarding  of  the 
tempo  makes  for  an  effect  of  solem- 
nity. 

Finally,  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  Conrad  ever  wrote  a  finer 
novel  than  Ford's  new  one,  "No  More 
Parades."  There  are,  of  course,  very 
few  points  at  which  the  two  writers 
meet  and  so  it  would  be  difficult  to 
compare  them ;  but  Conrad  never 
created  a  heroine  as  real  as  Sylvia  Tietjens, 
and  he  never  undertook  a  harder  task  than 
Ford  undertook  in  "No  More  Parades." 

"No  More  Parades"  is  the  second  book  in 
a  projected  series,  of  which  "Some  Do  Not" 
was  the  first.  What  he  is  doing  in  this  series 
is  recording  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  British  social  structure  and  the  disin- 
tegration of  a  code  of  conduct — the  code  of 
the  English  Tory  gentleman,  "Waterloo  was 
won  on  the  playing  field  of  Eton,"  etcetera, 
etcetera.  The  revolution,  of  course,  had  its 
economic  origin  in  the  break-up  of  the  squire- 
archy which  began  before  the  war.  The  Tory 
code  was  once  an  effective  club  wherewith  to 
beat  creditors  and  tradesmen  whenever  one 
had  no  money ;  but  the  transvaluation  of 
values  which  the  war  brought  about  and  the 
shake-up  of  the  haves  and  havenots  put  an  end 
to  that.  The  code  had  other,  pleasanter  uses, 
and,  in  the  abstract,  it  made  for  nice  amenities 
and  a  certain  dignity  of  character  when  ad- 
hered to.  But  abuses  of  it,  and  a  certain  nec- 
essary hypocrisy  which  it  involved,  together 
with  the  progress  of  the  democratic  and  fem- 
inistic movement,  brought  about  its  ruin. 
In    "No    More    Parades"   and    "Some    Do 


Not",  Ford  has  presented  Christopher  Tiet- 
jens, a  young  man  who  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  Tory  ideal  by  inheritance  and  en- 
vironment, and  has  shown  him  in  conflict 
with  situations  wherein  the  code  is  a  dead  let- 
ter. What  he  was  trying  to  do  was  not  so 
obvious  in  the  first  novel.  In  "No  More 
Parades"  it  becomes  marvelously  clear.  Be- 
cause of  the  critical  misunderstanding,  the  first 
novel  occasioned,  Ford  has  found  it  necessary 
to  write  a  preface  disclaiming  responsibility 
for  the  Tory  opinions  expressed  by  Tietjens 
in  the  story.  That  critics  confounded  Tiet- 
jens' arguments  with  Ford's  private  views  is 
a  tribute  to  the  sympathy  and  insight  Ford  has 
brought  to  the  creation  of  Tietjens.  What 
is  perhaps  even  a  greater  achievement  is  that 
he  has  accounted  for  Tietjens'  adulterous  wife 
in  every  particular.  You  understand  why  she 
despised  Tietjens  in  one  way  and  yet  came 
back  to  him  always  because  in  another  way 
she  found  all  other  men  stupid  or  insipid  in 
comparison  with  him. 

In  "No  More  Parades,"  Ford  appears  to 
have  studied  both  Proust  and  Joyce  with 
profit;  but,  as  always,  he  is  master  of  a  tech- 
nique with  which  others  have  experimented. 
There  is  writing  in  this  book  to  make  the  judi- 


Ford  Madox  Ford,  author  of  "Conrad,"  said  to  be 

one   of   the    best   authorities   on   the   technique   of 

writing  English 

cious  weep — with  envy.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  when  Ford  has  completed  this 
series  his  fame  will  have  grown  as  did  Con- 
rad's and  that  he,  too,  will  achieve  the  dis- 
tinction of  seeing  a  uniform,  collected  edition 
of  his  work.  When  this  occurs,  it  may  sur- 
prise Mr.  Mencken  and  some  others  to  dis- 
cover that  Mr.  Ford  has  always  written  with 
great  distinction,  even  in  "When  Blood  Is 
Their  Argument,"  which  he  wrote,  I  believe, 
as  propaganda  while  attached  to  the  British 
Intelligence  Service.  It  is  the  only  book  with 
such  an  aim  written  in  those  emotional  days 
that  was  graced  with  beauty  or  with  sense, 
even  though  Ford  would  now  probably  regret 

its   fervor   and   hyperbole. 

*     *     *     * 

The  New  York  newspaper  reviewers  have 
given  John  Dos  Passos  a  bad  break  on  his  new 
novel,  "Manhattan  Transfer."     One  of  them 

(Continued  on  page  88) 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Plasterwork — A  Mere  Job  or  an  Art? 

Illustrated  with  Some  Excellent  Examples  of  Old  and  New  Plaster  Decoration  for  the 

Inner  Part  of  the  House 
By  ROGER  WEARNE  RAMSDELL 


THE  plasterwork  in  our  houses  may  be  either  the  result  of  an 
artisan's  job.  a  mere  job,  well  performed,  perhaps,  but  with 
mechanical  dullness;  or  else  it  may  be  truly  a  work  of  art.  It 
may  be  either  a  source  of  constant  delight  and  satisfaction,  or 

it  may  be  only  an  object  of  respectable,  perfunctory  aspect  without 

me  iota  of  compelling  distinction.     Which  it  shall  be  depends  entirely 

upon  our  recognition  of  plas- 
ter resources  and  the  demands 

ive  make  upon  them. 

Whatever    good    fruits    the 

Victorian  era  may  or  may  not 

have    brought    forth,    in    cer- 
tain    particulars     it     wrought 

mischief  that  not  even  its  most 

irdent   apologists   can   defend. 

The  Victorian  age  was  not  so 

wholly  depraved  and  damnable 

is  it  is  sometimes  painted   to 

us,    but   on   one   point   of   un- 
deniable    tact     its     detractors 

and    its    defenders    must   both 

igree.     Its  new-found  toy  was 

nachinery,  and  each  year  ma- 

rhinery  grew  more  perfect  and 

kill  in  manipulation  increased. 

It  lost  sight  of  the  part  that 

irt  and   individual  interpreta- 
tion must  play,  even  with  the 

lid  of  the  best  machinery,  and 

t  gloried  in  multiple  produc- 

:ion     by     mechanical     means, 

exalting  it  beyond   and  above 

ill  else.     The  craftsman,  and 

:he   exercise  of   craftsmanship 

lccompanied    by    intelligent 

treatment  of   design   and   due 

ponsideration    for    the    nature 

)f  the  material,  sank  into  in- 

ignificance.     Design  appropri- 

ite  to   the  genius  of  material 

vas    forgotten,    craftsmanship 

ind  feeling  for  the  nature  of 

ubstance  as  a  suitable  vehicle 

or    certain    types    of    expres- 

ion  became  atrophied,  banal- 

ty  was  standardized,  and  the  conception  of  divers  materials  as  fitting 

ledia  for  the  display  of  art  was  lost.     Good  taste  in  externals  became 
most  universally  dormant,  or  perished  altogether. 
One  of  the  materials  that  suffered  eclipse  and  fell  into  undeserved 

oblivion  during  this  period  of 
abasement  was  plaster.  Plaster 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  just 
a  purely  utilitarian  substance  for 
decently  coating  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  rooms.  It  was  not 
expected  to  exhibit  any  more  in- 
dividuality or  attraction  than  the 
laths  and  studding  back  of  it, 
or  the  bricks,  stones  and  mortar 
in  the  cellar  walls.  It  was,  in- 
deed, so  far  as  any  thought  of 
embellishment  went,  little  better 
accounted  of  than  plumbing,  and 
the  same  artisan  sometimes 
looked   after  both. 

Plaster  decoration,  as  might 
be  expected  under  such  a  state 
of  affairs,  was  meagre  in  value 
and  soulless  in  execution  to  the 
last  degree.  Hackneyed  stock 
ornament,  characterized  chiefly 
by  vulgarity  or  poverty-stricken 
invention,  was  ground  out  by  the 
yard  like  so  much  Hamburg 
edging  with  which  it  was  on 
about  the  same  level  in  aesthetic 
merit.      Oftentimes     there     was 


Rich  plaster  decoration  in  seventeenth  century  manner  in  modern  London  house 


nought  in  the  way  of  plaster  amenity  save  a  cornice  of  perfunctory 
and  ill-considered,  or  unconsidered,  moldings,  and  when  there  was 
anything  more  it  was  usually  a  bit  of  sprawling  flamboyance,  hard 
and  unplastic-looking,  that  might  have  been  done  by  an  ambitious 
hod-carrier.  City  houses  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  can  furnish 
horrible  examples  which  are  happily  vanishing  with  city  constructions. 

This   depth   of   degrada'ion 


to  which  a  once  noble  art  had 
sunk  was  a  long  remove  from 
the  days  of  Classic  antiquity 
when  stucco-duro  or  hard 
plasterwork,  of  such  admir- 
able quality  that  some  of  it 
still  endures  in  fair  preserva- 
tion, was  wrought  with  the 
most  finished  artistry  and 
won  approval  from  a  critical 
public  as  exacting  in  its 
demands  as  any  the  world 
has  ever  known.  And  the 
fresh  impetus  received  at  the 
Renaissance  inspired  results 
equally  engaging. 

The  abasement  of  plaster 
work  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, though  influenced  by  a 
combination  of  subsidiary  cir- 
cumstances, was  chiefly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  public,  for 
causes  already  pointed  out, 
had  completely  lost  its  plaster 
consciousness.  It  had  alto- 
gether forgotten  that  plaster 
had  once  been  held  in  high 
esteem  as  a  worthy  medium 
for  the  expression  of  art,  and 
there  were  so  many  other 
things  to  engage  attention  at 
the  time  that  it  did  not  take 
the  pains  to  inquire  what  the 
history  of  plaster  had  been. 
Appreciation  of  the  texture  of 
plaster  was  not  then  even 
dreamed  of. 

Fortunately,  recent  years 
have  witnessed  a  re-awakening  of  plaster  consciousness.  Among  all 
the  revivals  of  other  forms  of  decoration,  and  the  eager  inquiries 
anent  styles  and  precedents,  plasterwork  has  received  a  measure  of 
attention.  But  it  has  been  slower  in  coming  into  its  own  than  other 
crafts.  Plenty  of  people  who  wax  keenly  enthusiastic  over  the  fine 
points  of  wood-carving,  and  would  feel  ashamed  not  to  know  the 
work  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  are  not  a  little  amazed  to  find  that 
Grinling  Gibbons  was  also  a  plasterer  as  well  as  a  carver,  and  that 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  left  to  him  not  only  the  execution  but  the 
designing,  too,  of  many  of  his  most  important  ceilings.  There  is 
still  abundant  room  for  a  warmer  and  more  thoroughgoing  apprecia- 
tion of  plaster  work,  a  clearer  vision  of  what  can  be  done  with  it 


etail  of  plaster  work  in  window  jamb 
in  the  hall  of  Harington  House 


Plaster  decoration  ground  floor  hall  of  Harington  House,  Bourton-on-the- 

Water,   Gloucestershire 
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and  how  far  it  can  appropriately  enter  into  our  decora- 
tive reckonings.  It  was  once  a  most  valuable  adjunct 
of  interior  architecture,  and  can  serve  it  again  just  as 
well  as  it  ever  did  when  general  recognition  of  its  worthi- 
ness and  scope  shall  have  fully  restored  it  to  its  rightful 
status,  and  due  encouragement  of  a  wholesome  craft 
shall  be  seen  in  enlarged  opportunities  for  its  use. 

At  this,  some  chronic  and  constitutional  objector  will 
like  as  not  observe  mentally  at  least,  if  not  audibly, 
that  it  is  futile  to  hope  for  a  return  of  the  triumphs 
of  old  plasterwork  because  the  trend  of  the  present  day 
is  so  much  in  favor  of  mechanical  processes  with  mass 
production  and  so  little  disposed  towards  the  patronage 
of  individual  craftsmanship;  that  the  old  plaster  decora- 
tion was  painfully  wrought  by  hand,  and  that  multiple 
production   by  means   of  molds  dealt  the  plasterer's  art 


It  alls   plastered   in   reproduction    of   old   parge 
with  parge  pilasters,  frieze  and  cornice.    Cour- 
tesy of  Jacobson  Mantel  &  Ornament  Co. 


Top    of    page:     Living    room    with    plastered 
ceiling  finished  in  the  manner  of  the  Renais- 
sance,  Italian    beamed   ceiling 


Detail  of  plaster  work  in  an  English  eighteenth 

century  ceiling:  the  decorative  wall  panels  for 

this  room  are  also  in  plaster  relief 
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Plaster  decoration  on  the  walls  and 
ceiling  of  a  staircase  at  If  arbrooh, 
Hampshire,  early  eighteenth  century 

in    this   country    a    fatal   blow. 

The  objection  will  not  hold 
water,  and  the  contention  that 
plaster  molds  were,  or  are, 
fatal  to  art  is  erroneous.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  multiple  produc- 
tion through  the  use  of  molds 
and  the  process  of  casting,  and 
the  employment  of  cast  plaster 
units  is  not  in  the  least  incom- 
patible with  the  exercise  of  true 
artistry  in  the  total  of  compo- 
sition. The  secret  of  it  all 
lies  in  the  selection  of  appro- 
priate casts  and  in  the  manner 
of  their  application  and  combi- 
nation in  the  total  of  composi- 
tion. 

It  is  all-essential  that  the 
right  things  be  used  in  the 
right  way.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,    not    a    few    molds    were 

Parge   work   decoration  on   ceiling 

and    frieze     of    Manor     house    at 

Lower  Swell,  Gloucestershire 


used  in  the  golden  age  of 
English  plasterwork  and 
their  assistance  was  by  no 
means  u  n  w  e  1  c  o  m  e  d. 
Single  isolated  sprays  and 
other  motifs  as  well  as 
parts  of  continuous  pat- 
terns for  pargework  were 
often  molded  and  cast  in- 
dependently and  then  set 
in  place  by  hand.  While 
much  of  the  seventeenth 
century  undercut  plaster 
ornament  for  walls  and 
ceilings,  fashioned  in  high 
relief,  was  modelled 
wholly  by  hand  in  situ, 
a  great  deal  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  ornamen- 
tal plasterwork  —  nearly 
all  of  it  from  the  days  of 
the  Brothers  Adam  on- 
ward —  was  formed  in 
molds,  so  that  it  is  untrue 


Plaster  decoration  in  the 
Rococo  manner  in  dining 
room  of  Harington  House. 
The  ornament  in  white 
stands  out  in  relief  against 
the  pale   blue  ground 

to  say  that  the  coming  of 
molds  sounded  the  death 
knell  of  art  in  plaster. 

It  is  highly  desirable, 
to  be  sure,  that  the  ac- 
complished plasterer 
should  be  truly  an  artist 
and  able  to  model  deco- 
rations in  the  moist 
plaster  in  situ  but,  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  it  is 
quite  immaterial,  so  far 
as  the  ultimate  decorative 
effect  is  concerned, 
whether  the  artist  models 
his  ornament  in  the  moist 
plaster  when  it  is  in  place 
on  the  ceiling  or  walls, 
or  whether  he  does  his 
modelling  some  place  else, 
makes  a  mold  from  the 
model,  makes  a  cast  from 
the   mold,   and    then   puts 


Eighteenth  century  plaster  decora- 
tion   on    the   ceiling   and   walls   of 
hall  at  Harington  House 

the  cast  in  place  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  go,  so  long  as  the  sub- 
ject is  well  modelled. 

If  Giovanni  da  Udine  had 
chosen  to  fashion  his  graceful 
plaster  embellishments  for  the 
Villa  Madama  first  as  models, 
then  to  make  molds  from  the 
models,  next  make  casts  from 
the  molds,  and  finally  apply  the 
casts  in  proper  combination,  the 
general  decorative  result  would 
have  been  quite  as  effective  as 
it  is  with  the  ornament  actu- 
ally worked  in  situ.  This  may 
sound  like  rank  Philistinism,  of 
■course,  but  it  really  is  not.  Al- 
though plaster  ornament 
worked  in  situ  often  has  a  de- 
lightfully spontaneous  quality, 
due  to  first  contact  in  handling, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  ob- 
server, even  after  close  scrutiny, 

(Continued  on  page  84) 

Plaster  decorations   on  the  ceiling 

of    drawing    room     at     W arbrooh, 

Hampshire 
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New  Lamp  Screens 

Show  Mural 

Effects 


Mediaeval    mural    motif    marks    this    lamp    screen 
ok  tied  by  Mrs.  Charles  Cary  Rumsey 

OWING  to  the  fresh  stimulus  ex- 
perienced in  all  phases  of  interior 
decoration,  it  is  quite  natural  that 
the  lamp  screen  should  come  under 
the  radius  of  its  influence  to  a  corresponding 
effect.  The  permanency  of  the  feature  offers 
an  illimitable  field  for  the  decorator  but  its 
inclusion  in  settings  of  a  sumptuous  sort  call 
for  unusual  treatment  in  order  to  create  proper 
harmony  in  its  environment.  The  most  delight- 
ful possibilities  are  found  to  lie  in  the  appli- 
cation of  mural  decoration  to  the  parchment 
screen  and  the  newest  treatment  of  this  increas- 
ingly popular  adjunct  to  the  home  environ- 
ment comes  from  among  the  ranks  of  high  art. 

The  designer,  Leo 
Friedlander,  sculptor  and 
mural  painter,  who  is 
well  known  in  the  wider 
fields  of  art,  being  a  win- 
ner of  the  Prix  di  Rome; 
originator  and  modeler  of 
the  twenty-eight  bas-re- 
liefs for  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  designer  of  the 
Valley  Forge  Memorial 
and  other  notable  commis- 
sions, like  most  geniuses, 
likes  to  ride  a  hobby  as  a 
relief  from  the  more  seri- 
ous aspects  of  his  larger 
work,  which  in  this  in- 
stance happens  to  be  the 
elevation  of  the  lamp 
screen  to  the  realm  of  mural  art. 

According  to  Mr.  Friedlander,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  sculptor  should  not  be  a  good 
mural  painter  if  he  but  possess  a  requisite 
color  sense.  The  sculptor  starts  off  with  the 
premise  that  lamp  screens  should  be  not  only 
highly  decorative  in  themselves  but  equally 
harmonious  in  their  corporate  relation  to  the 
general  decorative  scheme. 

Mr.  Friedlander  works  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  sculptor  making  a  play  for  geometrical 
shapes  and  in  this  aspect  of  his 
decorative  work  he  derives  an  im- 
portant source  of  inspiration  from 
Pierre  di  France  whose  rigidity  of 
treatment,  the  sculptor  avers,  has 
much  in  common  with  the  geomet- 
rical shapes  in  good  sculpture. 
"My  aim,"  adds  the  sculptor,  "is 
not  only  to  maintain  the  flat  qual- 
ity essential  to  mural  decoration, 
but  also  to  retain  a  keen  sense  of 
three  dimensions." 

This  method  of  treatment  is 
productive  of  the  most  charming 
results  since  the  work  partakes  of 
the  elements  of  each  art  and  in 
addition  suggests  not  a  little  the 
rich  textile  quality  of  old  tapestry. 
The  basic  material  of  the  new 
lamp     screens,     which     are     both 


Of  Mediaeval  Pattern  and  Translucent 

Coloring     These     New     Decorative 

Accessories,  Designed  and  Executed 

by    a    New    \ork    Sculptor,    Fit 

Charmingly  into  the  Background 

of  the  Modern  Interior 

is  parchment,  but,  being  especially  treated, 
assumes  a  semi-transparent  appearance,  the 
effect  of  which  is  heightened  by  the  use  of 
special  pigments  of  a  marvelously  translucent 
quality  and  beauty  of  tone. 

Some  of  the  subjects  adapted  to  lamp 
screens  are  abstract,  others  suggested  by  the 
decorative  treatment  of  the  room  with  which 
they  are  to  be  associated,  but  by  far  the  most 
strikingly  effective  and  picturesque  are  those 
inspired  by  the  tales  of  the  crusaders, 
mediaeval  hunting  scenes  or  motives  of  a 
similar  sort  that  are  pleasingly  adapted  to 
rooms  of  a  distinctive  type.  And,  while  the 
screens  are  for  the  most  part  painted  deep  in 
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Detail  of  cartoon  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman's  lamp  screen  showing  method  of  the  designer's  work 


key,  they  become  high  in  key  as  the  light 
passes  through  because  of  the  peculiarly  lumi- 
nous quality  of  the  pigments  used. 

Examples  of  Mr.  Friedlander's  work  are 
widely  distributed  since  their  naivete  is  un- 
usually appealing  and  their  decorative  associa- 
tion in  rooms  of  paneled  wood  particularly 
effective.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  owns  a  num- 
ber of  exclusive  designs  as  does  also  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Cary  Rumsey.  Mrs. 
Mary   Burrell   of   Berkeley,   Cal.,   and   others 


spherical  and  semi-conical  in  shape, 


Tales  of  the  Crusaders  inspired  this  screen  owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  Burrell  of 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


Mr.  Friedlander's  murals  show  a  keen  sense  of  three 
dimensions  in  screen  belonging  to  Mrs.  Rumsey 

are  also  represented  in  the  list  of  those  who 
find  in  the  new  lamp  screens  certain  qualities 
closely  related  to  the  higher  arts  that  lend  a 
touch  of  distinction  to  any  interior. 

In  his  treatment  of  lamp  shades,  as  in  his 
wall  murals,  Mr.  Friedlander's  designs  sug- 
gest an  abstract  conception  of  realism  and, 
although  nature  is  represented,  it  is  shown  in 
a  broader,  one  might  say  a  symbolic  sense. 
Despite  the  fact,  too,  that  there  is  a  definite 
intimation  of  sculptural  methods,  this  quality 
is  restrained  and  toned  down  to  produce  the 
flat  or  structural  appearance  of  mural  deco- 
ration. In  the  matter  of  color,  the  tones  of 
the  decorative  design,  while  lending  an  ap- 
pearance of  depth  in  an 
abstract  way,  are  kept 
light  enough  in  key  so  as 
not  to  produce  a  spotty 
effect  when  viewed  in 
perspective. 

The  designs  are  all 
post  impressionistic,  but 
Mr.  Friedlander's  train- 
ing from  the  model  and 
from  nature  have  placed 
him  in  a  position  to  ef- 
fectively develop  his  car- 
toons down  to  the  mi- 
nutist  detail,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  the 
detail  subservient  to  the 
general  tonality  of  the 
composition.  Each  of  his 
designs  has  a  central 
theme ;  each  shade  a  story  to  tell  and  he 
treats  his  subjects  in  a  most  naive  fashion, 
with  just  a  tinge  of  humor  to  relieve  one  of 
sanguinary  aspect  from  any  of  the  grim  hor- 
ror that  might  attach  itself  to  such  a  motif. 

That  the  scope  of  Mr.  Friedlander's  lamp 
shades  is  very  broad  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  he  recently  filled  a  commission  for  the 
captain  of  an  ocean  liner,  the  type  of  decora- 
tion depicting  the  various  scenes  in  the  life 
of  a  seafaring  man.  To  idealize  the  hunting 
season,  a  cartoon  of  the  sort  done 
for  Mrs.  Harriman  must  make  an 
inevitable  appeal.  The  fireside 
and  the  soft-shaded  lamp  have  a 
peculiar  affinity  from  which  an 
infinite  number  of  lovely  subjects 
may  be  adduced. 

So,  despite  the  fact  the  lamp 
shade  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent 
and  the  most  popular  of  decora- 
tive adjuncts  for  the  home  today, 
Mr.  Friedlander  feels  it  is  still 
in  an  embryonic  state.  Since  the 
electric  process  of  illumination 
has  come  to  stay,  the  high-class, 
artistically  conceived,  lamp  shade 
is  worthy  to  be  preserved,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  near 
future  will  show  that  greater  num- 
bers of  artists  are  giving  it  more 
serious  attention. 
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Interpretation  of  New  England  "Salt-Box"  House 

i    This   Demure.  Small  Dwelling  Built  for  Two,  at  Kew  Gardens.  L.  I.,  Is  Embodied  the  Mellow  Qualities 

of  the  Early  American  Farmhouse 


Dwight  James  Baum.  Architect  Photographs  by  Samuel  H.  Gottscho 

The  quaint  character  of  the  "salt-box"  type  of  early  New  England  is  embodied  in  this  shingled  dwelling  designed  by  Dwight  James  Baum 

for^R.  L.  Bates 


INTERPRETING  the  Colonial  in  terms 
of  the  small  house  lays  a  peculiar  burden 
upon   the  shoulders  of  the   designer,   for 
no   matter   how  wide   his   audience,    how 
verse  or  pleasing  his  general  style  or  that  he 
s    a    wealth    of    lovely    old    examples    from 
ich  to  draw  inspiration,  he  runs  the  risk  of 
ing    in    the    process    that    indefinable    indi- 
duality  which  is  the  essential  charm  of  the 
pe,  unless  he  has  a  special  flair  for  the  simple 
mes  of  our  forebears  as  has  Dwight  James 
um  of  Riverdale-on-the-Hudson  who 
embodied   in   this   delightful   small 
me,  designed  for  R.  L.  Bates  of  Kew 
rdens,   L.    I.,   all   the   flavor  of  our 
mitive  architecture. 
The    term    Colonial    has,    unfortu- 
tely,    been    used    interchangeably    to 
signate  every  style  of  early  American 
elling,     from    those    "built    around 
chimney"  to  the  stately  and  digni- 
d  mansions  of  Salem  or  Portsmouth, 
igned     in     the     spirit     of     the     late 
orgian   by  the  master  craftsmen   of 
w  England,  until  it  has  led  to  con- 
ion  in  many  minds.     But  the  quaint 
t-box  type,  of  which  the  Bates  house 
i  modified  form,  belongs  to  that  class 
early   dwellings    native    to    the    soil 
ich    grew,  out    of    the    physical    and 
matic     conditions     confronting     the 
settlers,  of  which   there  are  still 
ny  lovely  existing  examples. 
Up    on    the    Cape    and    throughout 
w  England  one  may  still  find  these 
How.  weathered  relics  of  early  days, 
ighed    down    with    the    burden    of 
,-ancing    years,    or    furbished    up    by 
ne  lover  of  the  antique  to  carry  on 
traditions    in    a    new    way.      But, 
ether  found   locked  in  the  embrace 
tall    forest    trees    with    whom    they 
e  grown  old  together;  standing  in 


serene  isolation  beside  an  old  country  road  or, 
in  modern  guise,  gracing  a  more  formal  site 
in  a  city  suburb,  they  inevitably  possess  a 
perennial  charm. 

The  salt-box  style,  so  named  for  its  re- 
semblance to  the  old  fashioned  culinary 
receptacle  of  the  New  England  kitchen,  finds 
pleasing  expression  in  the  demure,  wholesome 
and  compact  small  dwelling  at  Kew  Gardens. 
Although  a  modification  of  this  piquant  type, 
it   has    the    same    lovely   qualities    proceeding 


Classical  doorway  of  the  Bates'  house  expressing,  in  concrete  form, 
the  architectural  qualities  that  endear  us  to  the  Colonial 


from  grace  of  line,  beauty  of  proportions  and 
the  innate  suggestion  of  bounteous  hospitality 
which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  architecture  of 
the  period.  It  has  the  same  weathered 
shingles,  slightly  stained,  to  cover  the  walls 
and  the  split  stone  chimney  which,  in  many 
sections  of  New  England,  took  the  place  of 
brick. 

The  soft  grey  green  of  the  solid  wood 
shutters  and  the  shingled  roof  strike  the  only 
modern  note  in  the  color  scheme.  The  roof, 
sloping  sharply  at  the  rear  almost  to 
the  ground,  gives  the  style  historical 
emphasis  and  the  many  small-paned 
windows,  the  human  touch.  The  main 
entrance  expresses,  in  concrete  form, 
those  rare  architectural  qualities  which, 
after  nearly  two  centuries  have  passed, 
still  possess  the  power  to  compel  the 
admiration  and  incite  emulation. 

Built  for  two,  the  plan  of  the  Bates 
house  differs  to  some  extent  from  one 
designed  for  a  large  family  and  while 
there  is  a  small,  conveniently  efficient 
kitchen — and  a  very  gay  and  inspiring 
one  with  its  pumpkin  yellow  decora- 
tions —  the  living  room  occupies  most 
of  the  main  floor  area,  except  for  the 
space  filled  by  the  garage.  Access  to 
the  latter  is  had  from  the  kitchen  by 
way  of  a  small  rear  porch. 

Early  American  pine,  profusely  used 
in  the  treatment  of  the  living  room  and 
for  the  interior  doors,  strikes  a  modern 
note  lending  the  house  its  very  novel 
and  appropriate  name  of  "Slivers." 
This  native  material,  weathered  to  the 
tawny  pumpkin  color  of  old  wood,  so 
appropriate  for  the  New  England 
farmhouse  style,  gives  a  certain  cachet 
to  the  interior,  with  which  the  old 
mahogany,  braided  and  hooked  rugs  are 
in  pleasing  accord. 
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The  second  floor  space  is  divided  into 
three  bedrooms  and  two  baths.  Here 
again  the  trim  is  rough  sawn  pine  but  the 
walls  are  papered.  The  entire  house 
throughout  is  marked  by  great  simplicity, 
entirely  in  Keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
design  and  comprises,  in  its  entirety,  a 
particularly  happy  expression  of  Mr. 
Baum's  inherent  sympathy  with  houses  of 
the   early   American  type. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  try  and 
trace  the  influence  of  conditions  in  the 
New  World  upon  the  ideals  of  architec- 
tural traditions  brought  by  the  Colonists 
from  their  homes  across  the  sea  and  to 
note  the  precise  manner  in  which  our 
own  early  craftsmen  tinged  the  new- 
work  with  the  influence  of  the  old. 

That  much  of  the  early  construction 
was  based  on  peasant  motifs  is  without 
doubt,  for  we  find  many  evidences  of 
the  translation  of  European  ideas  which 
were,  for  the  most  part,  modified  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  life  here  in  an  early 
day.  For  at  no  time  do  we  find  a  blind 
application  of  Old  World  styles,  but 
rather  an  adaptation  to  suit  the  needs  of 
new  dwellers  in   a  strange  land. 

Hut  underlying  all  our  native  work  is 


Early  American  pine  panelling  distinguishing  the  wall  treatment  of  the  living 
room,  lends  cachet  to  the   interior  and  creates  an   harmonious   background 

the  outstanding  factor  of  honest  work- 
manship and  high  ideals  with  which  our 
early  builders  were  so  strongly  imbued. 
Like  a  strain  of  fine  character  that  some- 
times dominates  the  impulses  of  an  indi- 
vidual, we  constantly  see  this  honesty  of 
purpose  cropping  out  in  the  character- 
istics of  native  American   architecture. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  the  fine  lines  and 
pleasing  proportions  of  many  an  ancestral 
relic  of  New  England;  in  the  strength 
and  sturdiness  of  its  walls:  in  the  inspir- 
ing pitch  of  the  roof  or  the  lovely  long 
sweep  in  a  house  of  the  salt  box  type ; 
but,  above  all,  in  the  extraordinary  deli- 
cacy and  beauty  of  treatment  accorded 
the  main  doorway,  often  awarded  greater 
attention  than  the  simplicity  of  the  house 
itself  would   seem   to  warrant. 

But  this  decorative  emphasis  imposed 
upon  the  dominant  feature  of  the  main 
tagade  serves  to  show  how  truly  impor- 
tant the  entrance  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
builders  and  that  no  amount  of  toil  or 
labor  expended  upon  it  was  lost,  but  that 
it    all     redounded    to    the    glory    of    the 


The  pine  staircase,  sheathed  in  the  same  native  wood,  mellowed  to   give   the   look   of   age,   emphasizes   the 

simplicity  of  the  type 

home.  In  those  days,  the  doorway  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  architectural 
embellishment  of  the  fagade  or  the  key- 
note of  the  general  scheme,  but  stood  for 
a  creed  and  was  a  concrete  illustration 
of  those  delectable  human  motives  of  hos- 
pitality and  good-will  and  proclaimed  its 
faith  in  the  verities  of  life,  not  its  arti- 
ficialities. 

It  is  for  this  reason  true  lovers  of  the 
Colonial  urge  a  return  to  the  ideals  of 
our  forefathers,  well  knowing  that  in 
following  in  their  architectural  footsteps 
the  present  generation  can't  go  far  astray. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  American  Colonial, 
so  called,  has  so  much  to  offer  the  pros- 
pective builder  of  the  small  house  along 
the  lines  of  grace,  pictorial  beauty  and 
fundamental  honesty,  and  it  were  futile 
to  seek  further  a  simple  type  to  adequately 
fill  our  domestic  needs  when  such  a 
wholesome  and  pleasing  expression  as  the 
one  illustrated  is  available.  Patterned 
after  the  early  American  farmhouse  type 
that  grew  out  of  the  soil,  it  supplies  all 
the  essential  qualities  of  a  real  home.  Floor 
plans  of  this  house  are  shown  on  page  98. 

Colonial  furniture  of  native  wood,  with  complementary  accessories,  carries  out 
the   effect   of  primitive   simplicity   in   sympathy   with   the  architectural   design 
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The  Niche  as  a  Diverting  Incident 

Its  Place  in  the  Architectural  Composition  of  a  Room 
and  its  Value  as  a  Decorative  Feature 

By  COSTEN  FITZ-GIBBON 

THE  niche  is  a  feature  of  interior  archi-  justify  their  existence,  for  features 
tecture  the  agreeable  possibilities  of  that  are  merely  whimsical  and  exist 
which  we  are  prone  either  to  belittle  without  a  reason,  for  their  being  can 
or  even   to  overlook  altogether.     Now      scarcely  be  taken  seriously  or  be  ex- 

ind  again,  an  architect  will  be-niche  a  room       pected  to  receive  much  consideration 

vith  the  half-hearted  approval  of  his  client,      as  desirable  incidents  of  interior  archi- 

>ut  such  grudging  tolerance  is  not  conducive       tectural   composition   and   decoration. 

o  the  best  results  of  which  niches  are  capable.  Like  many  other  things,  the  niche 

n  their  treatment  of  niches  the  folk  of  other      in  the  wall  served  an  altogether  utili- 

jenerations  were  wiser  than  we.     It  will  not      tarian  end  at  first  and  later  became 

a  recognized  item  of  compo- 
sition and  a  focal  point  of 
decorating  interest.  In  its 
initial  stage  it  was  an  un- 
adorned cavity  in  the  wall 
where  various  objects  could 
handily  be  placed  for  ready 
use — a  candlestick,  a  lamp,  a 
jug  of  water  or,  perhaps, 
in  some  lowly  cottage,  the 
image  of  a  patron  saint  or 
Madonna. 

Later,  as  a  domestic  shrine,  ^rTe^uTboard  in  the  Tyler  House,  Branford.  From  "Early 
it  received  a  degree  of  deco-  Connecticut  Architecture,"  J.  Frederick  Kelly.  Courtesy  of 
ration  to  emphasize  its  pres-  William  Helburn,  Inc. 

ence  and  position,  and  thence  on-  the  duty  now  performed  at  meals  by  knives, 
ward  by  gradual  steps  of  transition,  forks  and  spoons,  hand-washing  before  and 
as  cupboard,  washing  or  drinking  after  meat  was  highly  desirable,  if  not,  in- 
place,  or  shrine,  it  attained  a  recog-  deed,  absolutely  necessary,  unless  people  were 
nized  status  and  received  appropriate  to  emulate  the  bearish  habit  of  licking 
decorative  treatment.  We  have,  their  paws,  which  would  have  been  neither 
then,  three  definite  functions  the  appetizing  nor  polite.  The  mediaeval  and  Re- 
wall  niche  performed  and  it  was  naissance  Italians  were  always  very  solici- 
variously  developed  according  to  tous  about  the  refinements  of  life,  so  far  as 
these  purposes.  In  one  of  its  latest  they  were  known  and  understood,  and  for 
phases  as  a  receptacle  for  china  or  ablutions  at  meal  times  they  made  lavabos  in 
other  choice  objects  of  special 
pride  and  care  it  really 
combined  two  of  its  earlier 
functions ;  it  was  an  open 
cupboard  with  shelves  and 
it  was  also,  in  a  sense, 
a  shrine  for  the  display 
of  porcelain,  glass,  silver 
or  marble  household  "Lares 
and     Penates." 

In  earlier  Italian  interiors 

the    niche    as    a    shrine    was 

>e  amiss,  therefore,  to  review  the  niche's  func-      a    common    feature.      It    was    often 

ion  and   the  sorts  of  niches  that  have  been      closed     in     with     doors     that     were 

leld  in  esteem  at  various  periods  and  in  vari-      embellished  with   painting  and   gild- 

ius  places.  ing,  and  it  formed  a  conspicuous  item 

The  niche  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  coun-      in  the  fixed  decoration  of  the  room, 

ry,   period   or  style.      Even   if   it   were,   that       the  enrichment  of  its  front  standing 

ould   not   make   any   difference   for   modern       out  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  austerity 

American   architecture   is  eclectic  and   draws      of  the  plain  walls.    One  of  the  rooms 

rom  all  sources,  adapting  this  or  that  feature      in  the  Davanzati  Palace  in  Florence 

o  its  own  special  purposes.     That,  indeed,  is      has  such  a  niche,  and  the  pictures  of 

hy    American    architecture    has    forged    so       this    room    are    familiar   through    the 

apidly  ahead  and  exhibits  a  vital  quality  that      agency    of    the    well-known    Alinari 

notably  lacking  in  the  modern  architecture       prints.      Shrine    niches   of    this    same 

f   some   other  countries.  sort,    too,   may  often   be  seen   in   the 

The  wall  niche  has  been  used  in  all  coun-      rooms   depicted    in    the    paintings   of 

ries,  at  all  times  and  in  all  styles,  so  that  if      the    Italian   primitive   school.      Some 

recedent  is  desired,  precedents  of  every  type      of  them  are  open,  without  doors,  and 

nd  period   can  easily  be  discovered.      But  it       exhibit  various   items  of  surrounding 

not  well  to  pin  ourselves  to  precedent  too      ornament;    others    have    doors    deco- 

lavishly.      It   is  better  to   have  a   broad   ac-      rated  in  the  manner  of  the  old  trip- 

uaintance  with  precedents,  and  then  use  them       tychs,    and   were   of   imposing   aspect 

s  a  basis  for  combination  and  adaptation  to      whether    the    doors    were    open    or 

nit  our  own  special  requirements  and  tastes.       closed. 

efore  surveying  the  general  field,   however,  Another   earlv   Italian   use   of   the  TT™  \      i      -i   •               ,       ,  f      T     '.               '.     ,  ..  . 

.        li                        u             j  11      .                   y    iLaiimi    u,sc    "'   .l,lc  Marvelously  tiled  cupboard  and  lavabo  m  an  ancient  dining 

:  is  worth  while  to  note  the  sundry  purposes  wall  niche  was  as  a  place  of  ablution.  room  in  Argentona.  From  "Spanish  Interiors  and  Furniture"; 

which  wall  niches  are  put,  the  purposes  that  In  the  days  when  fingers  did  much  of             Byne  &  Stapley.  Courtesy  of  William  Helburn,  Inc. 


ining  room  with  tiled  cupboard  and  lavabo  in  Saborit 
ouse,  Argentona.  From  "Spanish  Interiors  and  Furniture" ; 
Byne  &  Stapley.   Courtesy  of  William  Helburn,  Inc. 
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wall  niches  such 
as  that  show  n  in 
one  oi  the  illus- 
trations,   a    niche 

that  graces  the 
dining-room  of  an 
old  villa  just  out- 
side of  Florence. 
A  little  cistern, 
concealed  within 
the  wall,  supplies 
water  for  the 
faucet  set  in  the 
bit  of  marble 
sculpture  where 
winged  putti 
gaily  preside  over 
the  cask  between 
them.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  niche 
is  hollowed  out 
into  an  oblong 
basin  and  is 
drained  by  a  pipe. 
How  exquisite- 
ly the  sure  deco- 
rative instinct  of 
the  Renaissance 
prompted  the  en- 


Shell-headed  and  pminted  plaster  niche  in  a  modern  dining    room.     Peabody,    W  ilson    &    Brotcn,    Architects 


richment  of  such  lavabo  niches  may  be  gath- 
ered from  examining  the  delicate  detail  of  the 
carved  pilaster  capitals  and  frieze  which  sug- 
gest the  manner  of  Mino  da  Fiesole  to  whom, 
as  a  matter  of  tact,  not  a  little  of  the  stone 
carving  in  Florentine  domestic  interiors  of  the 
Renaissance  is  attributed.  Lavabo  niches  of 
this  sort,  decorated  with  a  great  variety  of 
motifs,   are   common    features    in   old    Italian 


Lavabo   niche   at    Villa  La   Pietra,   Florence.    Fif- 
teenth    century     uork,     carved     in     stone.     From 
"Villas    of    Florence    and    Tuscany,"    courtesy    of 
J.  B.   Lippincott   Co. 

houses,  even  in  houses  of  exceedingly  modest 
size.  They  contribute  a  distinct  character  and 
their  value  on  the  score  of  decoration  can  read- 
ily be  appreciated.  Curiously  enough,  in  a 
small  panelled  room  in  Hampton  Court  Pal- 
ace, there  is  a  wall  niche  equipped  as  a  lavabo. 
This  usage,  however,  was  not  common  outside 
of  Italy  and  Spain.  In  the  latter  country  the 
niches,  whether  for  ablution  purposes  or  other- 


wise, were  often  gorgeously  decorated  with 
multi-colored  tiles  in  the  peculiarly  Spanish 
manner.  In  France  the  lavabos  were  not  usu- 
ally built  into  niches,  but  were  made  of  metal 
or  faience  and  were  contrived  to  hang  on  the 
wall. 

During  the  later  Renaissance  in  Italy,  with 
the  humanistic  and  oftentimes  rather  Pagan 
tendencies  then  in  vogue,  the  shrine  wall-niche 
was  converted  into  a  point  of  vantage  for  the 
display  of  sculpture  in  the  shape  of  an  effigy 
of  some  classic  hero,  god  or  goddess.  This 
transference  of  purpose  can  be  seen  in  the 
hallways  of  some  of  the  stately  villas  designed 
by  Pal  lad  io  for  the  Venetian  nobility  where 
the  figures  in  the  niches  were  an  important 
element  in  the  austere  scheme  of  decoration. 
The  shadow  in  the  niche  made  an  excellent 
background  for  the  statue  or  bust  and  threw 
the  subtle  elegancies  of  its  modelling  into  sharp 
relief.  In  this  way  the  niche,  besides  framing 
in  the  sculpture  appropriately,  made  a  far  bet- 
ter and  more  sympathetic  background  than 
the  flat  surface  of  the  wall  could  have  given. 

This  16th  Century  Italian  practice  supplied 
the  direct  inspiration  and  precedent  for  the 
18th  Century  English  use  of  wall-niches  in 
the  same  way.  With  the  enthusiasm  for  Pal- 
ladian  architecture  that  swept  over  England, 
fostered  by  the  efforts  of  Lord  Burlington,  it 
was  natural  that  the  wall-niche  should  be 
adopted  and  used  in  the  way  Palladio  and  his 
school  used  it.  Xor  were  the  English  fol- 
lowers of  Palladio  blind  to  the  value  of  the 
niche   as   a   backing   for   sculpture. 

When  the  fever  of  extreme  Palladianism 
had  abated  in  England  under  the  impetus  of 
a  newer  mode,  the  Brothers  Adam  and  their 
contemporaries  held  on  to  the  wall-niche  and 
made  frequent  and  highly  effective  use  of  it  in 
their  schemes  of  interior  treatment,  placing 
busts,  full-length  figures  and  vases  or  urns  of 
chaste  classic  shape  where  their  lines  would  be 
accentuated  and  silhouetted  against  the  shad- 
ows of  the  concaved  surface  behind  them. 
And  so  the  Palladian  wall-niche  of  the  16th 
Century  was  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the 
wall-niche  that  retained  its  hold  in  England 
and  America  until  after  the  early  years  of  the 
19th  Century. 

While  the  direct  imitation  of  the  Palladian 
manner  was  responsible  for  the  particular 
phase  of  wall-niche  just  noted,  adapted,  modi- 
fied and,  so  to  speak,  "naturalized"  Palladian 
influence  led  to  the  creation  of  another  sort  of 
wall-niche.     The  fondness  for  wood-panelling 


in  England,  and 
carved  wood 
ornament, 
prompted  the 
contrivance  of 
niches  as  a  part 
of  the  panelling 
system  and  their 
appropriate  en- 
richment with 
details  carved  in 
w  o  o  d.  At  the 
same  time,  the 
porcelains  of  the 
Orient  were  be- 
coming known 
and  were  highly 
prized.  Indeed, 
the  passion  for 
them  was  soon  to 
become  a  veri- 
table "china 
mania." 

It  was  but 
natural  that  the 
beautiful  porce- 
lain vases,  bowls 
and  platters, 
which  the  people 
could  get  with  ever-increasing  facility,  should 
be  installed  in  the  place  of  honor  afforded  by 
the  niche,  in  lieu  of  the  sculpture  that  was 
less  easily  obtainable.  This  niche,  which 
found  its  way  into  England  and  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
Century — it  was  really  a  pre-Palladian  de- 
velopment, though  derived  from  the  same 
Classic  precedent — became  the  vantage  point 
for  the  homely  household  gods  of  china,  silver, 
pewter,  and  glass  instead  of  sheltering  the 
effigies  of  cold  Pagan  deities.  The  china  and 
silver  "Lares  and  Penates"  had  to  be  drawn 
(Continued  on   page   io?) 


Late  seventeenth  century  niche   in   deal  paneling, 

the  head,  the  brackets  and  the  base  richly  carved. 

Courtesy    of    the    Victoria    and    Albert    Museum, 

South   Kensington 
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Delectable  Mountains  of 
Current  Drama 

IU   LOUIS  KALONYME 

WHAT  is  condescendingly  known  as  the  Little 
theatre  movement  lately  has  been  the  gaping 
target  for  some  harsh  but  unanswerable  crit- 
ical truths.  Smart  Alecks  of  criticism  have 
ivept  saltily  and  disappointedly  in  smart  places,  and 
solemn  gravediggers  have  justifiably  called  darkening 
spades  black  shovels.  The  sum  of  these  aggrievements 
is  that  the  little  theatres  are  now  presenting  plays  as 
lackneved,  and,  if  possible,  more  mediocre  than  those 
jffered  by  their  Broadway  big  brothers.  Experiment, 
i  brave  word,  is  being  used  to  cold-cream  dry  dramatic 
:arcasses  into  that  youthful  glow:  Expressionism,  a 
orerman  word,  is  being  used  to  flood  cramped  stages 
»vith  electrical  symbols  and  platitudinous  problems. 

Now  though  my  amens  are  streaked  through  the  la- 
nentations  of  the  preceding  sentiments,  1  believe, 
levertheless,  that  one  hallelujah  is  in  order.  Briefly, 
:hat  lowly  as  they  have  seemed  this  season,  one  can  still 
*o  to  any  of  the  local  little  theatres  and  not  unreason- 
ibly  hope  to  find  a  notable  play  such  as  "The  Dybbuk." 


"In  the  Synagogue"  an 
aquarelle  by  Marc  Cha- 
gall, a  painter  of  old 
world  Hebrew  scenes 
such  as  are  shown  in 
the  settings  of  "The 
Dybbuk."  Courtesy  of 
the   Reinhardt   Galleries 


Mary    Ellis    as    Leali    in 
"The    Dybbuk"    at    the 
Neighborhood     Play- 
house 


Photograph  by  Drix  Duryea 


Photograph  by  Francis  Bruguiere 


Photograph  by  Muray  Studios 

inn  Harding  in  "Stolen  Fruit"  at  the  Eltinge  Theatre 


(At  the  left)  — 
Augustin  Duncan 
and  Jose  Ruben  in 
"Merchants  of 
Glory"  at  the  Guild 
Theatre 


Delectable,  perhaps,  is  not  the  precise 
word  for  "The  Dybbuk,"  even  though  that 
unearthly  Ghetto  play  is  preoccupied  with 
the  Celestial  City.  For  the  City  it  envi- 
sions is  an  ascetic  Nirvana,  a  dark  purga- 
tory, and  not  the  golden  space  celebrated 
and  promised  so  trustingly  by  John  Bunyan 
in  his  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  I  was  not, 
however,  thinking  of  the  mystical  theme  of 
this  play  by  Ansky,  as  of  its  presentation 
by  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  group. 
That  production  easily  was  the  delectable 
mountain  of  the  theatrical  month  which 
saw  the  lusty  teamwork  of  the  Moscow 
Art  Theatre  Musical  Studio  and  Morris 
Gest  and  Eugene  O'Neill's  romance  "The 
Fountain." 

The  imprisoned  life  of  the  Ghetto,  with 
its  narrow  streets  stumbling  blindly  in 
ghastly  twilights,  always  has  fascinated  its 
dwellers,  especially  those  of  its  sons  pos- 
sessed by  the  creative  demon.  Oppressive 
discriminations,  and  the  stalwart  fanati- 
cisms of  their  fathers  and  their  enemies, 
have  not  blinded  these  sons  to  its  dark,  ugly 
beauty.  It  was  out  of  this  racial  nostalgia 
that  Anskv  wrung  "The  Dvbbuk."  In  that 


glowing  play  he  has  resuscitated  this  pass- 
ing world — it  still  lingers  in  Central  Europe — 
with  its  ordered  delirium  and  systematized 
mysticism.  The  story  is  a  distillation  of  Jew- 
ish folk  lore  and  is  concerned  with  the  strug- 
gle of  a  young  Talmudical  student  to  possess 
his  love  in  this  life  or  the  next.  Thus,  the 
play's  original  title:  "Between  Two  Worlds." 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Photograph  by  Muray  Studios 
Jane  Cowl  in  "Easy  Virtue"  at  the  Empire  Theatra 
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A  bas-relief  by  Mateo  Hernandez  cut  directly  without  plan  or  design  to  work  from 

An  Old  and  New  Salon  in  Paris 

A  Spanish  Sculptor  Leads  in  the  Salon  d'Automne.       The  Writers'  Salon  Is  a  New  Idea 

Originated  by  Andre  War  nod 

By  ALLAN  ROSS  MACDOUGALL 


THERE  is  no  two  ways  about  it.  Paris 
has  had  its  fill  of  art  this  year  of  Our 
Lord  1925.  One  Salon  succeeded  an- 
other: innumerable  private  galleries 
were  constantly  overcrowded  with  the  works 
of  local  and  foreign  talent ;  and  up  until  the 
windy  month  of  November  the  Exposition  of 
Decorative  Arts  kept  its  monumental  gates 
wide  open.  The  last  Salon-  called  the  Au- 
tumn Salon  because  it  usually  opens  and 
closes  at  the  beginning  of  winter  as  a  local 
wag  once  said — has  just  closed  and  as  the  year 
dies  a  new  and  very  miniature  Salon  is  born: 
The  Salon  des  Ecrivains. 

Doubtless  because  of  the  gigantic  effort  put 
out  on  the  all-embracing  Decorative  Arts 
Show,  the  Autumn  Salon  was  not  of  first 
rate  importance  this  year.  There  were  many 
notorious  "Absents."  Among  those  who  did 
not  exhibit  for  various  reasons  were:  Bour- 
delle,  Raoul  Dufy,  Braque,  Maurice  Asselin, 
Albert  Marquet,  Dunoyer  de  Segonzac, 
Utrillo,  Dufresne,  Jean  Man  hand.  But  to 
balance  that  group  which  contains  some  of  the 
most  authentic  artists  of  the  epoch  there  were 
many  notorious  "Presents."  There  was  Pierre 
Bonnard  and  Henri  Matisse  among  the  older 
painters  and  Pedro  Prima  and  Jacques  Mauny 
among  the  more  promising  "Jcunes"  to  men- 
tion only  a  iew  names. 

As  always,  in  these  large  Paris  shows  there 
was  a  host  of  nudes  in  every  conceivable  posi- 
tion and  a  wealth  of  bad  imitations  of  Picasso, 
Dufy,  de  Segonzac  and  other  masters  of  the 
hour.  But  passing  these 
works  by  with  a  tolerant  air 
of  one  who  has  seen  ''bien 
des  autres"  in  his  day  there 
is  much  of  interest  and 
amusement  to  be 
found  in  the  dozen 
or  so  large  rooms 
in  the  Baraques  des 
Tuileries. 

In  the  old  days  it 
was  the  fashion  for 
the  young  American 
artists  to  exhibit  in 
America   scenes 


Our  Paris  Correspondent 

painted  around  Barbizon  and  the  Brittany 
coast.  Nowadays,  the  tables  are  turned,  for 
no  Salon  in  France  is  complete  without  its 
quota  of  pictures  of  the  American  scene 
painted  by  European  artists.  In  the  Autumn 
Salon  there  were  three  worthy  of  notice:  a 
New  York  sky-line  vigorously  painted  by  the 
Polish  artist  Irene  Hassenberg  and  two  syn- 
thetized  New  York  scenes  by  a  very  talented 
young  French  artist,  Jacques  Mauny. 

1  n  one  of  the  rooms  looking  as  though 
frightened  out  of  her  wits  by  something  that 
was  "making  each  separate  hair  to  stand  on 
end"  hung  a  large  poster-like  portrait  of 
Madame  Alia  Nazimova  by  the  super-clever 
Van  Dongen.  A  most  hallucinating  and  fas- 
cinating picture  painted  with  great  verve. 

Contrasting  strangely  with  such  a  flashing, 
restlessly  modern  canvas  was  the  portrait 
study  by  the  young  Spaniard  Pedro  Pruna. 
His  picture  "Manola"  although  not  by  any 
means  up  to  his  best  work,  has  all  his  qualities 
of  dignity,  sure  line  and  rare  color.  Despite 
the  influence  of  Pablo  Picasso,  which  he  is 
happily  gradually  throwing  off,  this 
young  man — he  is  not  yet  twenty-one — 
is  marching  breast  forward  to  certain 
success.  Last  year  the  clever  Diagileff 
commissioned  him  to  do  the  decors  and 
costumes  for  George  Auric's  ballet  "Matelots." 
They  have  had  a  tremendous  success  with  the 
Russian  Ballet  public  in  France  and  England. 
At  the  present  moment  as  I  write  London, 
after  Paris,  is  acclaiming  his  one-man  show  of 


Hernandez' 

famous    eagle 

cut   in  granite 


paintings  and  designs.     New  York  will  have 

its  opportunity  in  the  Spring. 

Among  the  many  "pictural"  canvases  was 

the  large  study  by  Quelvee  "David  Dancing 

before  the  Ark,"  inspired,  doubtless,  by  the 
cantata  "le  Roi  David,"  writ- 
ten by  the  modern  musician 
Honeggar  and  which  is  now 
having  as  many  performances 
in  the  French  concert-halls 
as  the  overworked  Symphony 
in  D  of  Caesar  Franck.  Al- 
though lacking  the  noble 
quality  of  the  musical  wrork, 
Quelvee's  picture  is,  never- 
( Continued  on  page  loo) 

"Black      Panther"      by      Mateo 

\Hernandez    cut    directly    in    a 

Apiece  of  diorite.    This  forceful 

creation  won  the  Grand  Prix 
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The  Sculptor  s  Art  in  Automobile 

Radiator  Caps 

These  Are  Some  of  the  Most  Interesting  Designs  That  Have  Been  Made 

Recently  for  the  Radiator  Bar  Caps 


(At  the  right)— 
Water  cap  for 
the  Diana  Motor 
Car,  an  excep- 
tionally graceful 
design 


;/// 


// 


The  first  emblem 
ever  designed  for 
an  American  made 
car .  This  was 
planned  in  1914  by 
W.  Cowley  Russell, 
Jr.,  made  of  solid 
cast  Britannia 
metal,  nickel-silver 
plated,  and  is  used 
only  on  Pierce- 
Arrow  cars 


Other  famous  ra- 
diator   caps    will 
be  shown   in   our 
March    issue 


The  radiator  caps  shown 
here  for  the  Diana,  Pierce- 
Arrow,  Packard  and  the 
Willys  •  Knight  cars  can 
be  secured  through  the 
manufacturers  and  branch 
offices;  Miss  Frishmuth's 
from  the  Gorham  Com- 
pany 


The  radiator  bar  cap  for 
the  Willys  -  Knight  car 
originally  designed  in 
1923  by  the  Willys-Knight 
engineers 


This  flying  figure  was 
designed  by  Harriet 
W.  Frishmuth 
radiator  cap  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  Gorham 
Company 


Designed  and  planned 

by   artist   members   of 

the  staff  of  the  Packard 

Company 
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e  Beauty  of  an  oldxortugucse 
Quiftecfombroicfery  fives  aaain 
in  tnisSifk^rocacfe 


C*Z_^)W  they  added  to  the  splendor 
t_/L  of  court  life — those  magnifi- 
cent silks  of  the  Renaissance,  shining 
witn  silver  and  gold,  rich  with  precious 
embroideries! 

When  the  wealth  of  all  the  world  be- 
gan to  pour  into  the  coffers  of  Europe, 
Portugal  rivaled  in  luxury  the  court  of 
the  Doges.  Some  of  this  splendor  found 
its  way  into  the  rich  Portuguese  em- 
broidery that  inspired  this  brocade. 

In  this  delightful  modern  version  of 
an  ancient  fabric,  stems  and  leaves 
gleam  with  golden  color  against  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  irregular 
ground.  Skilful  modern  weaving  has 
produced  the  texture  once  achieved  by 
quilting.  The  floral  pattern  with  its 
pinks  and  buttercups  and  "blue  eyes" 
reminds  us  again  of  Portugal's  close 
association  with  England. 

The  grace  of  a  Queen  Anne  settee  or 
a  Chippendale  chair  is  enhanced  by  a 
covering  of  this  unusual  brocade  with- 
out losing  its  essential  English  charm. 

IX  the  Schumacher  collection  are 
many  fabrics  inspired  by  embroid- 
eries, brocades  and  brocatelles  of  bril- 
liant eras  of  the  past.  And  our  designers 
are  constantly  creating  new  patterns. 

,Your  decorator  or  upholsterer  or  the 
decorating  service  of  your  department 
store  will  arrange  to  show  you  this  silk 
brocade  and  other  beautiful  fabrics 
obtainable   from   F.   Schumacher   and 


(ymamented  with  floral  mo- 
tifs, this  brocade— skilfully 
woven  in  a  fine  quilted  effect 
— comes  on  a  ground  of  cop- 
per or  of  cream-color  satin 


J\esplendent  court  costumes  added 

to  the  grandeur  and  formality  of  life 

in  i6th  Century  Lisbon 

Company.  They  will  also  attend  to 
their  purchase  for  you. 

Aii  expert  service  that  costs 
yon  nothing 

The  charming  interior  a  decorator  helps 
you  create  costs  no  more  than  if  you  bought 
things  without  his  assistance. 

Because  he  knows  the  decorative  trend 
of  the  moment  he  is  quick  to  utilize  what 
you  already  have  to  create  an  attractive 
interior.  And  when  you  have  decided  what 
new  things  you  need,  he  knows  exactly 
where  to  get  just  the  right  thing.  We  have 
prepared  a  booklet  explaining  what  the 
decorator  can  do  for  you,  entitled  "Your 
Home  and  the  Interior  Decorator."  You 
will  find  it  interesting  to  see  its  beautiful 
color  plates  and  to  learn  more  about  this 
helpful  service. 

This  booklet  will  be  sent  without  charge 
upon  request.  Address  Department  B-2, 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  60  West  40th  St., 
New  York,  Importers,  Manufacturers,  and 
Distributors  to  the  trade  only  of  Decora- 
tive Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics.  Of- 
fices also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Paris. 


The  newest  trend  in  modern 
design,  as  well  as  designs  from 
the  great  creative  periods  of 
the  past,  are  represented  in 
Schumacher  fabrics 


s  s  n 
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A   medium-sized  house   of  half-timber   and  stone  construction.    House  No.   7 

Arts  &  Decoration's  Home  Building  Service 

An  Important  Item  in  This  Service  Is  the  Furnishing  of  Blue  Prints  of  the  Complete  Working  Drawings 
of  Any  One  of  the  Houses  Shown  in  This  Department  for  a  Most  Nominal  Sum 

Under  the  Direction  of  GEORGE  E.  FOWLER 


A  N  evidence  of  far-reaching  prosperity 
/%  in  this  country  is  our  immensely  in- 
'  ^  creased  building  activities.  Houses, 
factories  and  public  buildings  are 
eing  put  up  throughout  our  cities,  villages 
id  in  the  farm  sections.  When  this  happens 
i  such  a  widespread  fashion,  we  know  that 
loney  is  being  made  in  this  country  and 
lade  in  a  big  way ;  otherwise  it  could  not 
:  spent  so  rapidly  and  so  effectively.  The 
xasional  home  is  built  by  saving,  but  a 
ition-wide  building  activity  is  the  result  of 


tion  in  this  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
erecting  of  huge  apartments,  houses,  manu- 
facturing buildings,  etc. 

We  are  also  informed  by  the  same  reliable 
authorities  that  the  building  industry  now 
faces  stabilized  conditions,  that  the  outlook 
for  1926  is  hopeful  to  a  degree,  that  there  is 
every  chance  that  we  shall  equal  the  six 
billion  peak  again  in  building  activities. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  matter,  the  im- 
mense variety  of  business  operations  that  are 
connected    with    the    building    of    a    home,    a 


First  floor  plan 
of  House  No.  7, 
showing  interest- 
ing use  of  space 


An  interesting  variation  of  window  detail 
in  House  No.  7 

kitchens,   and   the   final   purchase   of   furnish- 
ings and  furniture. 

This  is  so  vast  an  enterprise  that  we  are 
left  breathless  over  the  figures  that  would 
be   involved   if  one  could  put  on   record  the 


v5=^zi5? 


nation-wide   prosperity,   and  working  in   a 
'cle  brings  on  increased  prosperity. 
This  is  indicated  not  only  in  the  enormous 
es  recorded   in  building  material,   but   also 

the  equally  enormous  purchase  of  building 
uipment,  furniture  and  fittings  for  homes 
id  public  buildings.      Hence  when  we  read 

the  report  sent  out  January  1st  by  G.  L. 
:iller,  President  of  G.  L.  Miller  &  Co., 
;al  Estate  Board,  Underwriters,  that  ap- 
oximately  six  billion  dollars  were  spent  in 
is  country  in  1925  for  building  operations, 
realize  that  this  sum  is  only  the  beginning 

a  financial  activity  that  is  put  into  opera- 


school,  a  church,  a  college,  a  factory. 
First  the  actual  building  materials, 
brick,  stone,  plaster,  wood,  tiles,  slate, 
asbestos,  then  the  inner  construction 
involving  metal  lath,  hollow  tile;  later 
the  finish  of  the  walls,  the  floors,  the 
ceilings,  the  trim,  the  enormous  variety 
of  equipment  for  heating,  plumbing, 
lighting,    the   fittings  of   bathrooms   and 


TOTvCH' 
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amount  of  money  spent  every  year 

in    the    completion    of    the    great 

building   enterprises.      As   yet,    to 

(Continued  on  -page  72) 
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he  lovely  types  of6eauty  that  ranye 

in  their  varied 'charm  from  gardenia 

white  skin  to  deep,  rich  olive  find  each 

in  COT  Y  Face  Powders  a  shade  to 

glorify  their  own  distinctive  colour- 

iny.  ^raarance,  too,  ravishiny 

elusive,  that  stresses  the 

theme  of  individuality. 

Cfhey  are  in  all  the 

pe?fume  odeurs 

ofCOTY 


SHADES 

BLANC 

NATUREL 

ROSE  No  1. 

ROSE  No  2 
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/I   medium-sized  Iiouse  of  brick.    House  No.  8 


iy  knowledge,  this  has  not  been  accomplished,  but  the  outlook  surely 
ems  without  boundaries. 

It  is  because  of  our  very  great  interest  in  the  home-making  side  of 
fe  that  Arts  &  Decoration'  has  established  this  home  service  depart- 
lent.  We  believe  that  the  thinking  people  of  this  country  are  not 
Ding  to  be  satisfied  in  the  future  until  the  majority  of  them  have 
:quired  homes  of  their  own.  It  is  a  curious  reaction  we  are  going 
irough    from   the   old    days   of    indifference    to   home   life.      Women 


telligently  planned,  is  a  bit  of  a  game,  too.  We  are  no  longer  satis- 
fied  with  just  an  historical  background  for  our  existence.  We  want 
our  children  to  grow  up  in  their  own  homes.  We  want  them  to 
understand  the  value  of  beautiful  surroundings.  We  believe  that  this 
is  important  for  the  people  and  for  the  country. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  generations  past  we  did  not  do  some 
very  fine  things  in  the  way  of  architecture  in  this  country.  New 
England,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  the  South  achieved  a  type 
of  building  that  has  become  famous  as  Colonial  architecture,  but  a 
decade  or  so  ago,  we  reacted  from  this  very  badly.  No  one  seems  to 
know  just  what  happened  to  us,  but  we  certainly  put  our  faces  in  the 
sand  and  permitted  the  thoughtless  to  erect  structures  that  we  can 
only  regard  at  present  as  humorous. 

Today,  however,  the  home  idea  has  become  a  very  important  thing 
to  the  nation  and  domestic  architecture  in  this  country  is  perhaps  the 
most  significant  in  the  world.  Our  modern  architects  have  created 
an  ideal  of  home  comfort  that  has  never  been  surpassed. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department  in  Arts  &  Decoration  from 
month  to  month  to  show  medium-sized  homes  that  meet  this  ideal, 
that  are  luxurious,  convenient,  gracious,  not  too  difficult  to  take  care 
of,  that  in  fact  are  planned  to  help  meet  the  domestic  problems  that 
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Side     elevations     of     House 
No.  8 


Rear    elevation    of     \\ 
House  No.  8 
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it  backgrounds  to  their  lives  to- 
and  men  like  the  idea,  too, 
:re  is  something  curiously  naked 
ut  an  existence  that  is  not  lived 
east  part  of  the  time  in  its  own 
ronment,  in  surroundings  created 
in  intentional  background.  Also 
his  country  there  is  an  increas- 
interest  in  outdoor  life.  We  have 
ealthy  desire  to  walk  and  swim 
play  games,  and  in  a  way  house- 
k  done  in   a  charming  home,   in- 
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are  facing  every  homemaker  from  one  end 
of  this  country  to  the  other. 

For    this    particular    issue   we    have   se- 
lected four  houses — two  medium-sized  and 
two  that  involve  less  money  invested  and 
less    care    in     meeting    the    housekeeping 
burdens. 


MEDIUM-SIZED  AND 
STONE    CONSTRUCTION 

The  first  one,  num- 
ber seven,  is  a  two- 
story-and-attic  house 
of  stone  and  half- 
timber  construction. 
There  is  a  charming 
outline  to  this  house, 
the  whole  sense  of  it 
(Continued   on    page   77) 
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New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


a  room  of  architectural  distinction,  the  Spanish  interior  sketched 

C— Xx  above  possesses,  withal,  the  human  quality  of  livableness  —  a 

result  achieved  through  restraint  in  ornament  and  the  grouping  of 

diverse  yet  harmonious  objects.       <<&>         ^         ^?         <<&>         *&> 

Q  Such  an  environment,  endowed  with  the  charm  and  interest 
which  companionship  serves  only  to  increase,  finds  varied  and  happy 
expression  at  these  Galleries  in  a  profusion  of  fascinating  ensembles. 
^?  These  groupings  suggest  the  skill  with  which  our  decorators  and 
cabinetmakers  interpret  the  spirit  of  those  leisurely  days  when  the 
treatment  of  the  background  and  each  decorative  detail  was  considered 
no  less  an  art  than  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  furniture. 

Q  A  fitting  accompaniment  of  these  decorative  suggestions  is  the 
extensive  exhibit  of  furniture  and  related  objects:  Hand- wrought 
reproductions,  in  which  all  the  characteristics  of  olden-time 

workmanship  are  retained many  notable  examples  of  antiquity 

intriguing  ideas  for  lighting  .....  old  documents  in  fabric  and 

leather rare  bits  of  pewter,  crystal  and  wrought-metal — these 

and  coundess  other  objects  make  of  the  Galleries  a  haven  of  delight 
for  the  lover  of  beautiful  things.      <<^>         <^?         ^         «fc>         *&> 


Jfactrllcrtf  k  (Mark? 

INCORPORATED 
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//  Dutch  Colonial  cottage.   House  No.  9 


A  small  family  cottage.    House  No.  10 


being  wide  and  low  to  fit  a  level  lot.  There 
is  variation  in  the  type  of  window  which 
gives  a  curiously  picturesque  effect.  The  ser- 
vant's quarter  has  been  segregated  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  servant  problem 
cannot  be  solved  today  without  the  aid  of 
the  architect.  It  is  within  his  power  to  ar- 
range  the    rooms   so    intelligently   that   house- 


First  floor  plan  of 
House  No.  9 


living   that   would    make    them    a   satisfactory 
investment. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  the 
arrangement  of  the  plans  for  this  house  is  the 
fact  that  a  certain  cosy  atmosphere  is  kept 
throughout  the  design.  The  living-room 
opens  into  the  hall  which  opens  into  the  din- 
ing-room. The  living-room  also  opens  into 
the  porch  and  terrace,  so  there  is  on  this 
Moor  a  sense  of  one  very  large  room  with 
delightful  corners  and  details,  rather  than 
a  succession  of  squared-off  spaces  which 
seem  to  have  no  relation  to  each  other.  If 
the  color  scheme  of  this  floor  is  kept  har- 
monious, even  with  slight  variation,  and  the 
furniture  is  of  one  general  type,  with  also 
some  variations,  a  result  could  be  obtained 
that  would  be  delightfully  intimate  and 
at  the  same  time  would  really  add  a  sense 
of  spaciousness.  Of  course,  on  the  second 
floor,  the  rooms  are  more  isolated,  as  they 
should  be ;  but  even  there  is  an  absence  of 
hardness  to  the  outline.  And  I  would  sug- 
gest again  that  the  color  scheme,  the  wood 
trim  and  the  furniture  should  be  consid- 
ered as  a  whole  for  best  results. 


the  floor  plan  for  house  No.  9  is  the  compact, 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  service  end. 
It  is  completely  shut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  house  by  hallway  and  passage,  and  a  good- 
sized  service  yard  has  been  built  at  the  back 
entrance.  Every  foot  of  space  through  the 
kitchen  and  out  through  the  pantries  has  been 
carefully  considered.  A  windowr  could  be 
arranged  between  the  large  pantry  and  the 
dining-room  which  would  save  an  endless 
amount  of  going  back  and  forth.  One  pleas- 
ant feature  of  the  kitchen  is  that  windows 
open  out  into  the  arbor;  this  means  a  com- 
fortable working  place  during  hot  weather, 
and  these  matters  have  to  be  more  and  more 
considered  with  the  servant  problem  of  such 
mighty  magnitude  as  it  is  today. 


First   and  second 

floor      plant      of 

House  No.  10 


woik  becomes  comparatively  easy.  The  great 
chimney  in  this  house  has  been  very  interest- 
ingly arranged,  so  that  there  are  open  fires 
in  the  living-room,  library  and  dining-room, 
as  you  would  see  from  a  glance  at  the  plan. 
The  space  in  this  dwelling  is  so  admirably 
arranged  that  the  utmost  convenience  and 
comfort  is  accomplished  without  in  any  way 
cramping  or  lessening  the  air  of  spaciousness 
and  charm. 

MEDIUM-SIZED   HOUSE   OF   BRICK 

This  medium-sized  house  of  brick,  number 
eight,  is  also  an  extremely  spacious  dwelling, 
yet  compact  in  every  detail.  The  working 
and  living  section  of  the  house  radiate  from 
a  central  hall  and  there  is  a  large  porch  which 
may  be  enclosed  as  a  winter  sunroom,  if  it 
is  desired.  The  plans  of  this  house  should 
be  carefully  studied  by  anyone  interested  in 
the  elevation  as  they  reveal  an  insight  into 
the  economy  of  building  and  the  comfort  of 


SMALL   FAMILY   COTTAGE 


Second  floor  plan  of  House  No.  9 


A    DUTCH    COLONIAL    COTTAGE 

This  charming  cottage,  No.  9,  may 
be  built  of  clapboard  or  shingle,  as  pre- 
ferred. To  get  the  most  picturesque 
results  it  should  be  painted  white  with 
green  shutters.  The  plans  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  there  is  sunlight  in  the  kit- 
chen as  well  as  in  the  living-room  and 
the  hall  runs  directly  through  the  house. 
Wide  doors  open  from  the  hallway  on 
either  side  into  the  dining-room  and  the 
living-room.  A  sense  of  space  may  be 
further  increased  by  the  use  of  one  deco- 
rative scheme  and  one  or  two  prevailing 
colors  throughout  the  house. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  details  of 


This  one-and-a-half-story  cot- 
tage, No.  10,  may  be  worked  out 
most  effectively  in  pressed  or 
rough  brick,  with  an  asbestos 
shingle  roof.  The  floor  plans  are 
practical  to  a  degree,  always  with 
a  view  to  convenience  and  the  re- 
duction of  housework  problems  to 
a  minimum. 

There  are  many  interesting  fea- 
tures in  this  compactly  arranged  cottage.  The 
grouping  of  the  windows  is  delightful  and 
not  only  affords  a  picturesque  note  to  the  ex- 
terior, but  means  an  amazing  amount  of  light 
and  air  in  the  living-room,  dining-room  and 
sun  room,  as  well  as  in  the  other  chambers  on 
the  ground  floor.  One  idea  in  these  plans 
worth  considering  is  the  placing  of  a  certain 
number  of  bedrooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
This  makes  the  house  of  real  value  where 
there  is  a  family  of  children,  because  addii 
tional  bedrooms  or  maids'  rooms  can  be  finj 
ished  on  the  upper  floor,  which  is  planned 
also  for  a  bathroom,  a  linen  closet  and  ample 
storage  room.  The  bedrooms  on  the  first 
floor  practically  occupy  the  wing. 
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[agnificent  (hardens  Made  According  to 
Georgia's  Traditions 

•i  tinned 

.is  mistily  glamourous.  There 
;  stMise  of  timelessness  in  these 
led  acres  and  there  is  a  mys- 
ous,  other-world  charm  that 
peculiar  to  gardens  that  lie 
jg  coast  land  and  marsh  land. 
;nity  is  accomplished  by  care- 
y  designed  walks  and  drives 
h  borders  of  dowering  shrubs 
,  here  and  there,  on  open  space 
iven  to  formal  planting.  The 
liest  dowers  in  these  old  gar- 
<  are,  invariably,  camellias  and 
leas.  Here,  too,  are  found 
;en  oleanders,  crepe  myrtles, 
hery  mimosas,  roses,  and  the 
e  sweet  little  flowers  that 
d  the  Lesbian  gardens  and  the 


Art  on  Fifth  Avenue 
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front  fa  or  41) 

dor  of  the  South's  Golden  Age. 
Thomasville  is  a  center  of  gar- 
den interest  because  of  the 
remarkable  profusion  and  varieties 
of  roses  found  there  and  because 
of  the  preference  for  park-like 
gardens  on  estates  both  old  and 
new.  The  garden  at  "Green- 
wood," the  oldest  of  the  Thomas- 
ville group,  was  begun  by  Thomas 
Jones  after  the  completion  of  his 
splendid  Greek-Rivival  house  in 
1835.  Azaleas  form  a  ravishing 
circle  of  pink  around  the  drive- 
way and  Cherokee  roses  clamber 
over  the  fences  for  miles.  From 
one  side  of  the  garden  a  beautiful 
old   Gothic   gateway  leads   to   the 


live-oak   tree,  four   hundred   years   old   in    the   garden    of   "White    Bluff," 
nnah.     The  owner,  Mrs.  Clarence  Anderson,  Jr.,  is  devoting  particular  care 

to  the  camellias 


s  of  Sappho  so  many  centuries 


w 


■: 


0   most   interesting  of   these 

en-parks      are      "Wormsloe," 

the   planting   begun   nearly 

lundred  years  ago  by  Noble 

has  been  augmented  by  each 

ssive  descendant,  and  "Bona- 

re,"  whose  celebrated  avenues 

e-oaks  were  planted,  follow- 

le  marriage  of   Mary  Mul- 

to  Josiah  Tattnall  in  1762,  in 

ape  of  a  giant  monogram  to 

ne  their  initials,   M   and  T. 

Id  garden  at  "White  Bluff" 

nts  a  fascinating  exception  to 

ark  type  of  coast  garden  and 

rticularly     notable     for     the 

v-one    varieties    of    camellias 

there     and     for     a    majestic 

ak,    four   hundred   years  old. 

ansideration     of     century-old 

ns  must  include,  too,  "Rose- 

lantation,"  whose  name  sug- 

its     story,     and     "Meadow 

n,"       Governor      Walton's 

house   and   small   garden   in 

sta.   Few  homes  of  Signers  of 

Declaration    of    Independence 

survived      the      years     but 

dow     Garden"     remains     as 

as    it    was    when    George 

n  placed  his  name  upon  the 

s     parchment.      The     house 

s  furnishings,  as  well  as  the 

old    garden,    are   faithfully 

scent  of  the  romantic  splen- 


burial  ground  of  the  Jones  family. 
The  largest  garden  unit  is  the 
Italian  garden,  an  addition  of  re- 
cent years.  Of  the  gardens  our 
own  generation  has  given  to  the 
Thomasville  group,  "Millpond 
Plantation,"  has,  perhaps,  been 
most  faithful  to  the  park  tradition. 
Gracefully  designed  gates  lead 
from  one  charming  vista  to  an- 
other, linking  miles  of  rose-colored 
fences  and  wisteria  draped  trees. 

A  shadowy  fringe  of  legend  at- 
taches to  every  lovely  old  garden. 
No  tale  of  other  days  seems  too 
heroic,  too  fanciful,  or  too  weird 
to  have  sprung  from  these  ancient 
habitations  of  beauty  and  life. 
From  the  moss-hung  aisles  of 
trees,  the  heavy  fragrance  of  vivid 
blossoms,  and  the  tangle  of  en- 
folding vines  of  the  coast  section 
have  been  distilled  many  romances 
with  the  tang  of  mystery  at  their 
hearts.  And  one  walks  through 
the  placid  boxwood  gardens  as  on 
a  stage  that  is  set.  The  drama  of 
love  and  sorrow  is  familiar,  but 
one  waits  in  vain  for  a  summons 
to  bring  the  stately  gentlemen  and 
gracious  ladies  who  were  cast  for 
the  parts  from  behind  the  invisible 
wings. 

The  first  and  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these  boxwood  gardens  was 
planted  in  LaGrange,  more  than 
(Continued  on  paac  96) 


a   bitter  and  jealous  love,  critical 
and   destructive  and  unreasonable. 

Thus  we  have  huddled  ghettoes 
and  chaotic  graveyards,  twisted 
into  tortuous  designs.  Over  these 
arbitrarily  distorted  communities 
of  the  living  and  the  dead,  men 
and  women  holding  hands  soar, 
their  faces  hidden  behind  secretive 
smiles,  or  a  fiddler  with  a  green 
face  and  a  straw-colored  beard 
sails  sawing  his  fiddle,  following 
his  own  tune.  There  are  animals 
with  human  faces,  and  toy  pigs 
and  wooden  horses  awkwardly 
tilted  on  fuzzy  toy  patches  of 
green.  And  yet  this  Chagall  is 
not  altogether  willful.  His  paint- 
ing, roughly,  is  an  arbitrary  mix- 
ture of  the  last  chapter  of  post- 
impressionist  doctrine,  a  huge  slice 
of  Cubist  theology,  and  the  gro- 
tesque realities  of  Ghetto-life. 

The  twisted  graveyard  with  its 
writhing  head-stones  lettered  in 
Hebrew  is  a  picture  not  of  the 
dead  but  of  the  living  who  have 
shaped  it.  All  the  madness  and 
gray  confusion,  the  thwarted  lives 
and  perverse  humors  of  ghetto 
existence  are  mirrored  in  it.  But 
this  is  only  part  of  the  picture. 
Chagall  does  not  forget  those  mar- 
velous old  men  with  faces  the 
color  of  ivory,  molded  by  the  usual 
hatreds  born  of  an  ascetic  and 
narrow  worship  of  a  just  and 
therefore  jealous  God.  There  are 
still  other  sides  of  the  picture  for 
Chagall  cannot  help  but  see  the 
avarice  of  a  street  of  ambitious 
houses:  the  exultation  of  a  newly 
mated  pair  on  flying  from  the 
prison  of  adolescence  to  the  prison 
of  marriage;  or  the  sinister  splen- 
dor of  a  spotless  white  tablecloth 
in  a  quiet  dusk  that  edges  it  with 
purple  shadows. 

But  though  Chagall  better  than 
anyone  else  communicates  the 
ghetto  spirit  of  unearthly  disquiet, 
it  must  be  said  that  he  is  more  of 
a  litterateur,  a  story-teller,  than 
a  painter.  For  the  subjects  of  his 
anecdotes  are  more  interesting 
than  his  painting  of  them.  His 
talent,  I  believe,  is  illustrative 
rather  than  creative.  He  uses 
Cubism  as  the  textile  manufac- 
turers nowadays  use  Cubist  de- 
signs. Cubists  probably  would 
say  that  he  misuses  it  for  he  is 
not  interested  in  abstract  design 
but  in  ideas  which  he  makes  con- 
crete by  means  of  caricature  and 
distortion.  As  a  record  of  Ghetto- 
life,  however,  it  is  unparalleled  in 
our  time.  The  paintings  of 
F.  Blumberg,  a  young  Russian 
woman  artist  now  resident  in  this 
country,  at  the  Neumann  Gal- 
leries, exploit  practically  the  same 
locale  and  subjects,  with  the  dif- 
ference that  her  symbols  are  meta- 
physical rather  than  pictorial.  Her 
beliefs  are  typical  of  the  German 
expressionists,  but  her  painting  is 
not  as  persuasive. 

Arnold  Friedman,  at  the  Bour- 
geois Galleries,  is  another  artist 
who    has   traveled    the   usual    Im- 


pressionist and  Cubist  channels 
and  ended  up  self-consciously  be- 
fore the  childlike  shrine  of  Henri 
Rousseau.  Thus,  his  "Lake  in 
Berkshires"  easily  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a  (wan)  Rousseau 
Jungle,  that  is,  if  one  did  not  look 
too  closely.  It  is  this  wanness, 
this  faded  quality,  that  reveals  the 
conscious  innocence  of  Rousseau's 
admirers.  However,  Mr.  Fried- 
man has  a  strong,  attractive  color 
sense,  and  his  figures  are  never  ob- 
scure, though  his  efforts  to  achieve 
clarity  seem  to  have  resulted  in  a 
patternized  expression  for  the  faces 
of  all  his  figures.  Otherwise,  his 
work  is  dominated  by  a  certain 
freshness  of  spirit. 

But  where  Friedman  is  pre- 
occupied with  ordering  the  chaos 
of  an  emotional  and  a  physical 
world  with  a  personal  inner  vision, 
Max  Jacob,  at  the  Brummer  Gal- 
leries, seems  unable  to  forget  the 
mundane  world  even  though  he  is 
in  a  monastery.  This  French- 
man's curious  career  seems  to  be 
an  effort  to  mock  himself  into 
complacency.  Beginning  as  a  mas- 
ter of  the  fleshpots  which  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec and  J.  K.  Huys- 
mans,  the  latter  with  fascinated 
piety,  celebrated,  Jacob  appears  to 
have  sought  to  taste  all  the  de- 
lights and  distempers  of  that  be- 
yond good  and  evil  Parisian  world 
so  as  to  make  himself  impervious 
to  their  hypnotic  qualities.  Suc- 
cessively poet,  critic  and  painter, 
he  further  surprised  his  associates 
and  followers  two  or  three  years 
ago  by  retreating  to  a  monastery. 
It  is  reasonable  therefore  to  as- 
sume that  this  Jewish  monk  is 
either  bored  or  tormented  by  a 
lack  which  even  thorough-going 
Paris  cannot  supply. 

The  stages  of  this  torment  of 
indecision  are  to  be  seen  in 
sketches  and  drawings  in  color  at 
the  Brummer  Galleries.  The 
work  of  this  man  is  not  what  is 
called  important  but  it  certainly  is 
amusing.  For  whatever  stage 
Jacob  happens  to  be  in  has  his 
whole-hearted  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment. His  technique,  picked  up 
in  the  studios  of  his  various  artist 
friends  it  is  said,  is  no  hurdle  or 
prison.  Jacob  records  his  impres- 
sions with  enthusiastic  spontaneity. 
His  colored  cafe,  theatre  and 
boxing  scenes  are  intimate  and  un- 
pretentious. They  have  not  Lau- 
trec's  strength  or  his  savage  acidity, 
for  Jacob  is  not  bitter,  but  they 
have  something  of  the  same  de- 
light Lautrec  had  in  the  perfume 
of  smoky  cafes,  stale  greasepaint, 
and  the  elusive  wonder  of  early 
Spring  mornings  in  Paris.  Jacob's 
theatre  galleries  are  full  of  the 
same  people  Daumier  and  Lautrec 
drew,  and,  though  not  so  creatively 
rendered,  are  suggested,  however 
incompletely,  with  witty  charm.  I 
do  not  care  for  Jacob's  pious  mo- 
ments, for  they  seem  to  be  the  only 
mannered  and  literary  moments  in 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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A  LARGE  COLLECTION 


FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

NOW  ON 

EXHIBITION 


VERY  FINE  RED  LACQUER 
SECRETAIRE 

Width  3'  4" 
Height  7'  8" 
Depth  1'10" 

(CIRCA  1710) 
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Iii  and  Out  of  the  Decorated  Door 


(Continued  from  page  47) 


Art  on  Fifth  Avenue 

(Continued  from  page  78) 


:r  of  fifteenth  century  intarsia  or 
lid  doors  from  the  Bigallo  in 
rence.  The  small  panel  divisions 
characteristic  of  the  period.  From 
etails  of  the  Architecture  of  Tus- 
y,"  Eberlein  and  Reagan.  Courtesy 
of  William  Helburn,  Inc. 

hogany   doors   and    did   not    in- 

Ige    very    much    in    elaborately 

nted  or  inlaid  doors — it  was  far 

1   busy   being  sedulously  correct 

ording  to  its  conception  of  Pal- 

ian  proprieties — the  second  half 

the  century  did  indulge  in  door 

ting  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 

and  the  practice  of  employing 

)rated  doors  for  the  finer  houses 


lasted  into  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  was  brought 
to  an  end  only  by  the  increasing 
passion   for  Greek  austerity. 

The  Neo-Classic  style  popu- 
larized by  the  Brothers  Adam 
found  ample  use  for  the  decorated 
door  and  James  Wyatt  especially, 
amongst  all  the  contemporaries  of 
the  Adelphi,  frequently  incorpor- 
ated them  in  his  designs.  Many 
of  them  still  remain  to  witness  the 
admirable  taste  with  which  they 
were  used.  The  best  painters  and 
craftsmen  were  engaged  to  execute 
the  delicate  arabesques  and  cameos 
in  vogue  at  the  period. 

In  both  France  and  England,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  decorated 
doors  were  used  in  both  the  capaci- 
ties mentioned  in  an  earlier  para- 
graph, that  is,  either  as  units  in  a 
continuous  scheme  of  wall  decora- 
tion or  else  as  isolated  features  of 
enrichment  in  contrast  to  plain 
surroundings.  To  realize  how 
much  they  contributed  to  the  deco- 
rative composition,  in  either  case, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  illustra- 
tions of  some  of  the  Louis  XV, 
Louis  XVI,  or  Directoire  rooms  in 
France,  or  some  of  the  interiors 
designed  by  Wyatt  or  Holland  in 
England. 

If  decorated  doors  accorded  well 
with  the  later  Georgian  interior 
architecture  in  England — contrary 
to  the  notion  entertained  by  some 
— they  accord  even  more  admir- 
ably with  our  present  eclectic  and 
cosmopolitan  practice  in  such  mat- 
ters. Of  their  appropriate  place 
in  large  and  more  or  less  preten- 
tious schemes  there  can  be  little 
question  in  any  unbiased  mind.  A 
study  of  our  illustrations  will 
prove  this  point. 


Pair  of  painted  doors  in  Heveningham  Hall,  designed  by  James 

Wyatt,   circa   1797,   painted    by    Biagio    Rebecca.    From   "English 

Decoration  of  the  later  eighteenth  century,"  M.  Jourdain.   Courtesy 

of  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd. 


this  eminently  interesting  show, 
but  his  landscapes  are  so  refresh- 
ing and  natural  that  one  is  ready 
to  forgive  anything. 

It  is  amazing  that  so  casual  and 
untechnical  a  painter  as  Jacob  can 
evoke  the  fragile  quality  of  nature, 
and  that  so  eminent  a  landscapist 
as  the  late  Willard  Metcalf,  at 
the  Milch  Galleries,  could  not 
though  his  technique  was  enor- 
mous. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  amazing 
since  Metcalf  added  a  tablespoon- 
tul  of  sugar  to  everything  he  saw. 
It  is  a  traditional  New  England 
and  American  countryside,  exact 
and  accurate.  Metcalf  seems 
never  to  have  been  moved  by  any 
impulses,  he  just  reported  what  he 
saw  in  a  literal  manner. 

But  there  is  something  in  the 
work  of  Leon  Hartl,  at  the  Whit- 
ney Studio  Club,  that  does  make 
one  stand  by  at  close  attention. 
Here  is  a  new  artist  who  paints 
lightly  and  yet  with  pointed 
sophistication  landscapes  of  the 
Bedford  Hills  country  with  such 
precise  color  that,  at  first  glimpse, 
they  seem  rarefied.  But  this  is 
because  his  canvases  do  not  drip 
with  paint.  His  talent  for  re- 
straint is  unusual,  even  when  he 
is  doing  figures  which  are  more 
fleshly,  say  the  "Chez  Irene" 
group  which  is  concerned  with  the 
arrested  partings  of  penny  amorists 
after  a  night  of  commercial  de- 
lights. The  sly  digs  of  Charles 
Houghton  Howard,  also  at  this 
gallery,  have  baroque  humor.  His 
illustrations  of  languid  amour 
would  be  superb  accompaniments 
for  the  works  of  the  yellow  poets 
of  1925.  Titles  such  as  "The 
Rubber  Venus"  and  "The  Amer- 
ican Camille"  give  the  flavor  of 
Mr.  Howard's  linear  fun  with 
aesthetic  love. 

J.  B.  Flannagan's  sculpture, 
also  at  the  Whitney  Studio  Club, 
is  amazing  wood  carving,  but  the 
emphasis  seems  to  be  altogether  on 
the  carving,  which,  perhaps,  ac- 
counts for  the  somewhat  tortuous 
designs.  Archipenko's  sculpture, 
for  example,  had  boundless 
strength  and  point  in  comparison 
with  Mr.  Flannagan's  work,  and 
hardly  with  any  obvious  effort. 
However,  this  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  Archipenko's  greater  experience 
and  his  cleverness. 

I  was  not  stunned  by  a  few  pre- 
liminary pieces  of  Archipenko's 
work  which  I  saw  at  his  studio 
before  they  were  put  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Reinhardt  Galleries.  I 
have  seen  profounder  sculpture, 
Gaston  Lachaise's  and  Malliol's 
to  be  exact.  Archipenko  seems  to 
be  dominated  by  his  ideas,  La- 
chaise  dominates  his.  Neverthe- 
less, Archipenko  is  a  first-rate 
craftsman.  He  is  able  to  make 
fun  of  all  the  well  known  poses 
and  still  convert  his  ridicule  into 
a  plastic  design  which  is  both 
critical  and  architectural.  Our 
time  is  in  his  sculptures,  from  the 


long  provocative  leg  to  the  re- 
treating body.  In  the  few  pieces 
I  saw  he  minimizes  the  breasts, 
just  as  the  costumers  do,  but  not 
the  legs.  There  was  also  a  fine 
collection  of  Renaissance  bronzes 
at  the  Goldschmidt  Galleries.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  visit  this  gallery  as 
there  is  almost  bound  to  be  a 
Renoir  on  one  of  its  entrance 
walls. 

One  wished  for  a  Renoir  or, 
at  least,  a  Daumier  as  one  wan- 
dered past  the  first  200  etchings 
at  the  National  Arts  Club  until  a 
John  Sloan  was  encountered.  Mr. 
Sloan  is  not  precisely  a  Daumier 
but  he  was  about  the  best  etcher 
discernible  at  this  show,  with  its 
415  works.  His  humor  is  not  so 
feline  as  Peggy  Bacon's  but  it  is 
more  lasting.  I  have  seen  "Mc- 
Sorley's  Back  Room"  and  the 
"Copyist  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum"  several  times  now  and 
their  strength  seems  greater  on 
each  occasion.  The  saloon  sketch 
reeks  for  me  of  stale  beer  and  the 
solid  comfort  of  feet  eased  of 
shoes.  In  the  "Copyist"  Mr. 
Sloan  shows  a  typical  New  York 
Sunday  afternoon  gallery  crowd 
around  a  middle-aged  lady  copyist 
busy  recording  her  version  of  some 
great  master's  work,  possibly  an 
Elihu  Vedder.  And  "The 
Woman's  Page"  is  a  transcript  of 
kind  humor,  so  gentle  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  expansive  tired  work- 
woman released  from  the  bondage 
of  clothes  and  rsepectability  read- 
ing what  the  best-dressed  women 
must  not  wear.  For  Mr.  Sloan  is 
passionately  interested  in  the  lives 
around  him,  just  as  John  Leech 
and  Thomas  Rowlandson  were, 
and  his  humor  grows  out  of  the 
movement  of  our  life  and  times, 
and  not  out  of  the  desire  to  get  a 
laugh  or  to  make  an  epigram. 
There  was  a  good  head  of  Joseph 
Conrad  by  Cesare,  and  interesting 
etchings  by  Louis  Bouche,  who 
was  represented  bv  a  diverting 
"Woman  with  Poodle";  Walt 
Kuhn,  John  Marin,  William 
Meyerowitz,  B.  J.  O.  Nordfeldt, 
Edward  Hopper,  William  Auer- 
bach-Levy,  A.  B.  Davies,  Fiske 
Boyd,  Eugene  Higgins  were 
there. 

Peggy  Bacon  had  her  own  show 
at  the  Montross  Galleries,  and,  as 
usual,  glittered.  Save  for  her 
tendency  to  make  the  same  joke, 
Miss  Bacon  is  a  most  entertaining 
pin-pricker.  She  does  not  even 
except  herself  and  thus  turned  out 
the  amusing  "Self  Portrait"  which 
is  of  a  life-sized  cat.  Another 
amusing  performer  was  Pop  Hart 
at  the  Neumann  Galleries.  Pop 
Hart  is  something  of  a  Gargan- 
tuan, though  in  his  fervent  expres- 
sion of  his  love  of  the  fleshier 
moments  of  life  his  prints  become 
rather  confused.  At  the  Keppel 
Galleries,  recent  etchings  by  Kerr 
Eby  and  Ernest  D.  Roth  were 
shown.  Mr.  Roth  has  been  to 
Venice. 
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oAt  Last! 

'Draw  Curtains 
that  Work  Easily 

In  Kirsch  draw  cord  equipment,  the 
cords  and  slides  operate  inside  the 
groove  of  the  rod — out  of  sight.  They 
work  with  velvety  smoothness  whether 
the  draperies  are  heavy  or  light. 


Detachable 
Draperies 


The  draperies  are  easily  put  up  and 
quickly  taken  down  without  disturbing 
rods,  pulleys,  slides  or  draw  cords. 
Especially  interesting  are  the  detach- 
able French  heading  plates  which  hold 
the  headings  erect. 


Overlapping 
Draw  Curtains 


The  operation  of  Kirsch  draw  cord 
equipment  is  wonderfully  simplified  by 
"No- knot  "slides.  The  T-shaped  master 
French  heading  plate  makes  it  easy  to 
draw  curtains  closely  at  the  center, 
while  Kirsch  "Overlap"  master  traverse 
slides  permit  a  four-inch  overlap  of 
the  curtain. 


Exquisite  Finish 

The  vogue  of  draw  curtains  and  the 
necessary  exposure  of  the  hardware, 
has  created  a  need  for  finer  appearing 
rods.  Kirsch  supplies  it  in  its  popular 
"statuary  bronze"  finish,  blending  with 
the  woodwork.  Its  beauty  is  never 
marred,  as  the  traverse  slide  equipment 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
outside  of  the  rod. 

These  are  only  a  small  number  of  the 
many  exclusive  betterments  of  Kirsch 
Cut-to-Measure  Hardware.  This  new 
line  and  many  beautiful  windows  show- 
ing its  application,  appear  in  "Distinc- 
tive Draping" — the  Kirsch  Book  of 
Window  Draping  De  Luxe — mailed  on 
receipt  of  10  cents. 


Overlapping 

Draw  Curtains 


Where  Shades  Are  Not  Desired 


Where  shades  are  not 
desired,  Kirsch  draw 
cord  equipment  permits 
a  four  inch  overlapping 
of  the  draperies  in  the 
middle.  A  feature  that 
is  proving  wonderfully 
popular. 


CUT- TO -MEASURE 
DRAPERY  HARDWARE 

is  regarded  as  the  finest  equipment  of  its  kind  by  the  leading  decorators. 
Here,  at  last,  are  draw  curtains  that  work  easily  and  smoothly,  no  matter  how 
heavy  the  draperies  may  be.  The  equipment  is  out  of  sight,  the  draperies  are 
readily  detachable,  the  finish  is  superb — all  these  and  other  important  better- 
ments are  described  in  some  detail  at  the  left.  But  for  full  information,  write  for 

"Distinctive  Draping" 

The  Kirsch  Book  of  Window  Draping  De  Luxe 

You  and  your  decorator  will  find  it  of  very  great  assistance  in  planning  correct  and 
artistic  draperies  for  your  home.  It  describes  the  full  line  of  Kirsch  Cut-to-Measure 
Hardware,  and  pictures  in  colors  the  artistic  effects  that  are  secured  through  its  use. 
Send  10c  for  a  copy.  Also,  we  have  a  very  complete  book  of  160  pages — "Modern 
Draping" — that  discusses  all  phases  of  windowdraping — andissuppliedat$5thecopy. 

KIRSCH  MFG.  CO. 

292  Prospect  Ave.  :  Sturgis,  Mich. 

Kirsch  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,1003Buller  St.,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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Delectable  Mountains  of  Current  Drama 

(Continued   from  page  66) 


Rear  view  of  the  Nichols  house  at  Larchmont 


io  use  at  all  trying  to  dodge  it. 
■\nd    thus    it   comes    about    that 

small  house  is  "nobody's  darl- 
All  the  same,  the  small 
lse  refuses  to  be  shouldered 
le  and  thrust  into  a  corner.  It 
)ound  to  make  its  presence  felt. 
:er  force  of  numbers  will  ac- 
int   for   that.      Nay,    further,    it 

the  small  house  that  must 
ds  determine  the  prevailing 
hitectural  tone  of  any  country 

any  particular  neighborhood, 
is  must  inevitably  be  so  because 
its  numerical  preponderance.  It 
uires  no  very  lengthy  reflection 
see  how  largely  in  England, 
mce  or  Italy,  for  example,  the 
hitectural  character  of  the  coun- 
side  depends  upon  the  smaller 
1  humbler  type  of  house.    There 


are,  of  course,  the  great  estates, 
the  larger  houses  in  the  towns  and 
the  great  church  and  college  build- 
ings, and  other  public  or  civil 
edifices,  but  these  are  the  accents. 
The  general  tenor  is  imparted  by 
the  multitude  of  smaller  dwellings 
that  confront  the  eye  on  every  side. 
By  way  of  comparison,  likewise, 
with  little  reflection  we  arrive  at 
a  painful  consciousness  that  the 
crying  blemish  of  American  domes- 
tic architecture  in  the  aggregate  is 
the  modern  small  house.  Where 
there  is  one  of  distinctly  good  de- 
sign, there  are  thousands  that  arc- 
naught  but  eyesores.  They  deface 
the  suburbs  and  countryside  and 
go  far  towards  nullifying  the  effect 
of  the  genuinely  worthy  examples 
of  good  architecture,  both  old  and 
(Continued   on   page  97) 


Floor    plan    of    the    Nichols 

residence  showing  its  relation 

to  the  garden 


A  race  chosen  to  wander  and 
to  live  in  segregated  districts, 
could  not  but  speculate  upon 
the  rewards  of  a  martyred  life, 
and  search  for  its  heavenly 
hopes  among  the  shadows  which 
man  invents  to  make  himself 
interesting.  In  the  course  of  a 
thousand  years  these  shadows  be- 
came realities.  One  of  these  shad- 
ows was  the  belief  in  "dybbuks." 
A  dybbuk  is  a  migrant  soul  which 
takes  refuge  in  the  body  of  a  living 
person.  Such  a  transmigration 
takes  place  when  the  young  Tal- 
mudical  student  dies  upon  learning 
that  his  beloved  has  been  betrothed 
to  a  rich  man's  son.  His  soul  enters 
the  body  of  his  beloved  and  takes 
possession  to  the  dismay  of  the 
Jewish  community. 

But  it  is  the  texture  of  the 
elaboration  of  this  fable  that  re- 
veals the  beauty  of  this  dark,  un- 
real world  of  the  Ghetto.  Its 
gloomy  exaltations  are  crystallized 
by  the  doubts  and  fervors  of  the 
synagogue.  From  that  dusk-eaten 
house  of  worship,  uncovered  by 
the  parting  of  the  curtain,  where 
sit  the  professional  mourners  in- 
toning for  their  own  pleasure  the 
Chassidic  chants,  and  the  wedding 
feast  where  the  "dybbuk"  makes 
his  presence  known  through  the 
lips  of  the  girl  just  as  the  marriage 
words  are  to  be  spoken,  to  the 
white  magic  of  the  Chassidic  court 
where  the  Tzadik,  a  holy  miracle 
worker  forces  the  "dybbuk"  to 
leave  the  body  of  the  girl,  the  un- 
reality of  this  world  is  very  really 
communicated. 

The  ten  seedy  bearded  men  who 
are  the  Jewish  community's  official 
celebrants  and  are  prepared,  for 
brass  kopecks,  to  chant  prayers  for 
those  to  be  wedded  to  the  earth,  or 
to  dance  at  betrothals  among  the 
living ;  seven  candles  burning  so 
dimlv  that  the  candelabrum  is  in- 
visible in  the  crowded  darkness  of 
the  brooding  synagogue;  the  ascetic 
student  swaying  himself  into  ecsta- 
cies,  forbidden  in  a  dry,  casuistical 
Talmud,  over  shadowy  splendors 
promised  in  the  cabalistic  pages  of 
Azrael ;  the  ghoulish  dance  of  the 
beggar  men  and  women  with  the 
young  bride  at  her  wedding  feast, 
an  ancient  privilege ;  the  young 
girl  tossed  and  turned  and  twisted 
by  beggar  hands  grasping  greedily 
at  her  youth  as  though  to  gain 
newT  life;  the  unearthly  splendor 
of  the  old  Tzadik,  white  and 
proud  and  humble,  arguing  with 
the  defiant  "dybbuk"  and  finally 
exorcising  it  with  the  aid  of  the 
sacred  ram's  horn,  commandingly 
blown  after  the  Ineffable  Name  is 
invoked  ;  and  then  the  faint,  plead- 
ing voice  of  the  disembodied  "dyb- 
buk" and  the  trance-like  answers 
of  the  girl  who  almost  immediately 
she  is  free  of  his  tormented  soul 
follows  her  lover  into  eternity — 
these  are  only  fragments  of  rich  tap- 
estry woven  by  Ansky,  and  given 
authentic  lustre  by  the  Neighbor- 
hood  Playhouse   production. 


The  production  was  supervised 
by  David  Vardi,  who  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  original  production 
of  this  play  at  the  Habima 
Theatre  in  Moscow.  The  actors 
are  fitted  into  the  play  admirably, 
the  costumes  and  settings  by  Aline 
Bernstein  are  suggestive,  and  the 
translation  by  Henry  A.  Alsberg 
is  superb.  Mary  Ellis  as  Leah. 
the  girl,  played  with  rare  sim- 
plicity. Her  "dybbuk"  voice  was 
not  completely  satisfactory,  for  it 
was  hoarse  rather  than  vibrant 
with  the  agony  of  her  lover.  But 
otherwise  she  gave  a  fine  per- 
formance. One  wished  for  set- 
tings by  Marc  Chagall,  the  con- 
temporary master  of  Ghetto  paint- 
ing, but  that  is  simply  a  way  of 
saying  that  the  Neighborhood 
Playhouse's  production  is  so  good 
that  one  more  authentic  note 
would  make  it  perfect. 

Another  delectable  mountain  of 
the  theatrical  month  was  The 
Moscow  Art  Theatre  Musical 
Studio  production  of  Aristophanes' 
"Lysistrata"  at  the  Jolson  Theatre. 
Even  though  this  Aristophanic 
slapstick  is  couched  in  the  richest 
Russian  none  of  it  escaped  the 
foreign  audience  which  attended 
the  premiere,  so  lustily  did  this 
troupe  gallop  through  its  humors. 
The  kinship  of  Bernard  Shaw  al- 
ready has  been  discovered  by 
many,  probably  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  ancient  saint  himself.  This 
Shavian  Greek,  Aristophanes, 
emerges  a  topical  playwright  in  his 
encounter  with  the  Russians,  who 
forego  none  of  his  pointed  pleas- 
antries. The  sex  strike  proclaimed 
by  the  Grecian  women  to  force 
their  husbands  to  quit  the  civil 
wars  ravaging  Greece  is  presented 
without  any  ladylike  subterfuges. 
These  Russians  aren't  afraid  of 
Grecian  grossnesses,  and  they  play 
irreverent  havoc  with  what  are 
known  as  mental  decencies.  The 
feline  waverings  of  the  women 
who,  though  they  possess  the  Acro- 
polis, find  abstention  from  the  hus- 
bandly bed  and  board  trying,  and 
the  fiendish  torture  by  Lysistrata 
of  her  husband's  love  hungers,  are 
communicated   with   fervid   gaiety. 

Since  the  pantomime  is  almost 
childlike  one  is  never  in  doubt  as 
to  what  the  actors  are  up  to, 
though  one,  quite  frequently,  may 
be  in  doubt  as  to  what  they  are 
saying.  But  this  lack  is  provided 
for  by  Gilbert  Seldes'  bright 
translation.  The  settings  designed 
by  Isaac  Rabinovich  are  beauti- 
fully direct:  the  music  is  unimpor- 
tant. There  have  been  some 
rather  extravagant  claims  made 
for  this  troupe.  Its  members  are 
not  especially  versatile.  They 
could  dance  much  better,  for  one 
thing.  But  it  is  the  team  work 
which  made  this  production  a  de- 
light. If  our  actors  could  be 
taught  to  work  in  unison,  that  is, 
not  stop  acting  when  they  stop 
speaking,  and  to  drop  their  pseudo- 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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tA  distinguished  car~^ 

before  distinguished  doors 

In  the  entire  inventory  of  your  own  and  your  family's  possessions, 
no  single  thing  so  subtly,  yet  so  unerringly,  proclaims  your  standing 
in  the  community — as  the  motor-car  at  the  curb  before  your  door 
.  .  .  In  this,  the  Willys-Knight  owner  has  twofold  occasion  for  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  his  ownership.  Not  only  has  he  an  automobile 
known  to  be  absolutely  unique  in  its  engine-principle  —  absolutely 
unparalleled  in  its  record  for  perennially  fine  performance  —  but,  by 
virtue  of  its  beauty  and  smartness,  its  exquisite  interior  appointment, 
he  has  in  this  superb  car  that  which  stamps  the  unmistakable  seal  of 
distinction  upon  himself,  his  home,  and  everyone  within. 

.  .  .from  $1750  to  $24Qjj.    Deferred  payments.    Prices  f  o.  b.  Toledo 

Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio  •  Willys-Overland  Sales  Co.  Ltd.   Toronto   Canada 
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Plasterwork — A  Mere  Job  or  an  Art?      Delectable  Mountains  of  Current  Drama 


■tinned  from  page  60 


unable  to  say  positively  whether 

ie  decoration  was  worked  /'//  situ 
■    not. 

Now.     indeed,     with     the     aid 

atine     molds,     it     is     per- 

ctly  possible  to  cast  most  faith- 

illv     and     accurately     the     same 


of  them.  Indeed,  both  the  plaster 
used  nowadays  and  the  composi- 
tion so  largely  employed  by  the 
Brothers  Adam  and  their  con- 
temporaries can  be  satisfactorily 
handled  only  by  the  use  of 
molds.     That  fact,  however,  is  no 


Ceiling  of  small  great  hall  in  a  private  house.    The  beams  and  tim- 
bers of  the  ceiling  are  of  plaster  as  well  as  the  corbels  and  ornaments 
in  relief  on  the  wall 


nds  of  undercut  ornaments  in 
gh  relief  that  sixteenth  and 
venteenth  century  plasterers 
ere  obliged  to  fashion  in  place. 
What  does  matter  very  much 
that  the  modeller  should  exer- 
;e  taste  and  judgment  in  the 
oice  of  motifs  as  well  as  skill 
modelling,  and  that  equal  taste 
d  judgment  should  be  displayed 

the  matter  of  application  and 
mbination  of  the  parts.  So  far 
the  public  is  affected,  the 
Ddern  employment  of  the  plaster 
resolves  itself  largely  into  a 
estion  of  choice  and  application. 

is  stupid  to  regard  the  plas- 
er's  art  as  an  outworn  glory 
t  to  be  revived.  The  main 
ng  necessary  to  a  full  restora- 
>n  of  its  usefulness  is  ungrudging 
cognition  of  plaster  as  a  worthy 
licle  of  decoration. 
Another  factor,  too,  must  be 
rne   in  mind.     The  composition 

most  of  the  plaster  now  com- 
jnly  used  renders  it  too  quick- 
ting  to  admit  of  any  extensive 
coration  being  fashioned  when 
ce  it  is  spread  in  place.  We 
ght  as  well  face  the  actualities 

the  present  age,  and  this  is  one 


excuse  for  surrendering  our  plas- 
ter heritage.  We  have  merely 
to  adapt  the  physical  manipulation 
required  in  the  practice  of  the  art 
to  changed  conditions.  The 
modeller  who  molds  the  models 
is  only  one  step  farther  removed 
from  the  finished  work  that  meets 
our  eye  and  his  mastery  of  the 
plaster  art  achieves  the  same  ex- 
pression. So  long  as  we  are  con- 
tent to  accord  plaster  its  due  as  a 
worthy  material,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  artistry  that  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  it. 

The  field  of  plaster  possibilities 
broadens  out  amazingly.  Not 
only  are  there  the  new  creative 
works  that  may  be  modelled  in 
our  own  day,  but  there  is  also  all 
the  rich  store  of  reproductions  to 
be  drawn  upon,  reproductions  that 
cover  the  entire  range  of  plaster 
tradition.  To  cite  only  one  in- 
stance of  what  may  be  counted 
upon,  there  are  still  in  existence, 
and  still  in  current  use,  the  very 
self  same  models  that  were  made 
for  the  Brothers  Adam  from 
drawings  they  had  prepared,  and 
likewise  the  actual  molds  made 
(Continued  on   page  So) 
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cultural  haitches,  there  is  no  rea- 
son, provided  they  matured,  why 
they  too  couldn't  turn  out  as 
meatily  gay  a  production. 

But  ensemble  is  not  sufficient 
for  opera's  unwieldy  demands,  and 
so  the  adapted  Offenbach  oper- 
etta "La  Perichole"  which  was  the 
second  production  of  this  group 
was  considerably  less  exciting.  The 
Offenbach  music  was  only  pleas- 
antly tinny,  the  libretto  was  rather 
scrappy,  and  the  singing  somewhat 
strained.  The  acting  was  more 
amusing  for  the  Russians  are  not 
ashamed  to  be  extravagant.  They 
do  not  cover  a  bone  with  pink  silk, 
and  so  when  La  Perichole,  a 
street  singer,  becomes  the  mistress 
of  the  Peruvian  viceroy  we  know 
it  is  not  for  her  own  diversion. 
But  to  have  genteel  standing  in  the 
viceroy's  court  La  Perichole,  who 
is  not  a  lady,  must  be  respectably 
married.  The  viceregal  agents  are 
despatched  to  discover  a  husband 
and  they  find  Piquillo,  La  Peri- 
chole's  despairing  lover,  about  to 
hang  himself.  Their  fortuitous 
marriage,  and  the  viceroy's  defeat 
at  the  (clasped)  hands  of  these 
two  innocent es }  is  enacted  with 
considerable  clowning  by  Olga 
Baklanova,  as  La  Perichole,  Ivan 
Yagodkin,  as  the  lover,  and  Vla- 
dimir Lossky,  as  the  viceroy.  The 
fun  provided  by  this  troupe  cer- 
tainly indicates  how  riotously 
grand  opera  can  be  when  it  is  not 
offered  by  the  bored  impressarios 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Beautifully  conceived,  Eugene 
O'Neill's  romance  "The  Foun- 
tain" as  produced  at  the  Green- 
wich Village  Theatre  does  never- 
theless, sag.  Weighted  with 
oppressively  written  music,  not  a 
few  dry,  sapless  and  inarticulate 
actors,  and  cramped  by  stage  ma- 
chinery, what  play  would  not 
sag?  What  can  a  playwright  do 
against  a  lethargic  presentation, 
and  an  excellent  actor  like  Mr. 
Egon  Brecher  who  cannot  speak 
English  without  a  thick  accent, 
and  apparently  not  understanding 
the  important  speech  assigned  to 
him  early  in  the  play  in  which  its 
theme  is  formulated,  obscures  the 
point  it  is  devised  to  establish  un- 
til the  play  is  half-ended.  For  as 
the  braggart  drunken  poet,  Luis,  it 
is  he  who  weaves  for  the  wastrel 
Spanish  soldiers,  led  by  Ponce  de 
Leon,  the  legend  of  a  magical 
healing  spring  of  eternal  youth 
and  the  golden  wonder  of  the 
western  lands  found  by  the  mad 
Genoese,  Columbus.  But  the  dis- 
cussion between  Ponce  de  Leon 
and  Luis  concerning  this  legend, 
which  would  have  given  reminis- 
cent point  to  Ponce's  quest  for 
that  fountain  later  in  the  play, 
was  meaningless  because  the  actors 
made  no  (visible)  effort  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  lines 
they  were  delivering.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  O'Neill 
should  have  been  accused  of  keep- 
ing the  quest  a  secret  until  the  last 


om  page  82) 

act.  When  Ponce  refused  the  love 
proffered  by  Maria  de  Cordova  he 
was  not  being  a  cruel  gallant  but 
a  man  unwilling  to  consider  love 
to  be  more  than  a  night's  diver- 
sion. Furthering  the  glory  of 
his  country  was  to  him  of  the  two 
the  more  important.  He  was  young, 
handsome,  women  loved  him 
readily.  All  this  his  genial  dis- 
cussion with  Luis  revealed.  And 
a  year  later  we  discover  him  on 
Columbus  flagship  on  the  last  day 
of  the  discoverer's  second  expedi- 
tion, engaged  in  a  dispute  with 
Columbus  himself.  Columbus 
looking  upon  his  discovery  as  a 
victory  for  Roman  Christianity, 
Ponce  arguing  that  it  opens  the 
way  for  a  greater  and  more 
glorious   Spain. 

When,  however,  some  twenty 
years  later,  Ponce  is  the  aged  Gov- 
ernor of  Porto  Rico,  and  court  in- 
trigue and  inquisitorial  fanaticism 
and  age  have  stripped  him  of  his 
glamor,  youth,  and  belief  in  glory, 
his  thoughts  begin  to  wander  to 
that  mythical  fountain  of  which 
Luis  spoke.  And  when  young 
Beatriz,  the  daughter  of  the 
spurned  Maria,  comes  to  him  as  a 
ward  in  all  her  sparkling  youth, 
Ponce's  age  begins  to  torture  him 
unbearably.  Then  his  quest  for 
the  fountain  begins.  The  quest 
ends  in  Ponce's  dying  realization 
that  in  the  love  of  Beatriz  and  his 
nephew  is  the  spring  of  ceaseless 
life. 

It  is  undeniable  that  parts  of  the 
play  were  unequal,  and  that  some 
of  the  language  was  prosaic  and 
repetitious.  The  explanation  for 
this  may  be,  as  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  play  was  fre- 
quently revised  in  the  four  years 
since  it  was  written.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  an  interesting,  if  not  wholly 
successful,  stage  in  the  growth  of 
the  man  who  later  was  to  write 
"The  Hairy  Ape,"  and  contains 
enough  signs  of  his  talent  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  general  ruck 
of  what  passes  for  drama.  Though 
the  movement  of  the  play  is  slow, 
a  defect  of  the  direction,  indivi- 
dual moments  blaze  with  dramatic 
beauty.  Such  a  moment  is  the  one 
on  Columbus's  flagship  when  land 
is  sighted  and  the  rising  sun  sud- 
denly pours  upon  the  excited  crew 
kneeling  in  prayer  the  distilled 
radiance  and  springtime  freshness 
of  a  virgin  land.  Anyone  who  has 
read  the  literature  of  the  Spanish 
conquest,  especially  the  personal 
records  of  Columbus  and  Barto- 
lemo  las  Casas,  cannot  but  appre- 
ciate how  miraculously  O'Neill  has 
sensed  and  rendered  the  spirit  of  the 
motley  crew  of  cut-throat  Spanish 
conquerors,  and  the  fanaticisms  of 
their  spiritual  sergeants. 

The  settings  and  costumes  by 
Robert  Edmond  Jones  were  gen- 
erally illusive,  one  or  two,  such  as 
the  tranquil  deck  of  the  flagship 
and  the  rude  Spring  where  Ponce 
is  led  by  the  vengeful  Indian, 
n  tinned  on   page  86) 
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At  the  Center  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Current 

TF  you  have  a  part  in  the  activity  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  section 

— whether   in   connection   with    business  or   other   affairs, 

whether  daily  or  occasionally — an  account  at  this  Office  of  the 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  will  have  many  advantages  for  you. 

Our  facilities  are  adequate  to  meet  your  every  need :  for 
banking  service,  estate  administration,  the  care  of  your  invest- 
ments, foreign  travel  funds,  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
your  income  tax  return,  or  for  any  of  the  many  other  services 
which  we  perform  for  our  customers. 

^ifth  cJvenue  Office 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  Newark 

^ifthoAvenuc  &>  44-  Street 
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Brussels 


Liverpool 
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Your  floor  ^  made  to  order" 

Veined  gray  squares  bordered  by 
white,  set  in  a  field  of  black  .  .  . 
an  unusual  flooring  effect,  indeed 

hoose  the  combination  of  color  vou  desire — 
elect  oneofa  hundred  different  designs  .  .  .  piece 
v  piece,  your  floor  is  made  and  laid  by  Stcdman 

accord   with   your  personal   taste    .    .    .    your 
oor  is  actually  "made  to  order." 

different  design  for  your  living  room,  dining 
x>m,  kitchen  and  hall— yet  each  Stedman  Floor  is 
uilt  of  the  same  rugged  material — reinforced  rub- 
er. It  is  quiet  and  comfortable         sj    n 
nderfoot,  easily  cleaned,  attrac-        Yih-f^T 
ve  and  agreeably  distinctive.        /fJfcjAmtnan^ 


NATURIZID  FLOORING 

PATtNTIO 


Stedman  Products  Company 

"Originators  of  Reinforced  Rubber  Flooring  " 
South  Braintree,  Massachusetts 


nces  in  principal  cities  See  local  telephone  directory 

Direct   Branches 
Park  Ave,  New  York  543  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Book  BIdg.,  Detroit  1514  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

News  Tower  Building,  Miami 

Manufactured  and  sold  in  Canada  by  The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Ltd.,  Toronto 


4  Park  St.,  Boston 
2.16  Union  BIdg.,  Cleveland 
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Nano,  were  extraordinary.  But, 
in  several  instances,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  Mr.  Jones'  usually  just 
sense  of  perspective  went  awry, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  huge 
fountain,  with  its  ridiculously  thin 
trickle  of  water,  planted  in  the 
center  of  the  relatively  small  stage. 
Moreover,  the  physical  movement 
of  the  play  was  so  slow  that  fre- 
quently it  seemed  perilously  close 
to  running  down.  Walter  Huston 
made  a  fairly  glamorous  picture  as 
Ponce  de  Leon,  hut  his  dry  voice 
and  brittle  gestures  were  ruinous  to 
the  part.  As  for  the  pale  face  In- 
dians, when  they  did  their  unbe- 
lievably awkward  gyrations,  one 
was  certain  that  Fannie  Brice 
would  dash  out  any  minute  and 
coyly  announce:  "Look,  I'm  an  In- 
dian!" 

The    Theatre    Guild's    produc- 
tion of  "Merchants  of  Glory"  did 
not   provide  an    inspiring   evening. 
This     play    by     two     Frenchmen, 
Marcel    Pagnol   and    Paul    Nivox, 
meant  to  be  a  bitter  and  stinging 
commentary    on    the    political    ex- 
ploitation     by     some     home     fire 
burners   of   the   heroisms   of   those 
who  lost   their  lives  in  the   recent 
war,    was    rather    spiritlessly    pre- 
sented.    The  rough  outline  of  the 
play    concerns    a    defeated,    timid, 
middle-aged    clerk,    who,    through 
the  spectacular  death  of  his  son  at 
the  battle-front,  becomes  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  League  for  the  Com- 
memoration of  the  Glorious  Dead. 
II is    genuine    grief    becomes    sub- 
merged   in    his    soaring    ambitions, 
which   the   local    profiteering   poli- 
ticians are  eager  to  indulge  so  that 
they    may    capitalize    his    reflected 
prestige.       Thus,    on    the    eve    of 
election  while  preparations  are  be- 
ing completed  for  a  march  to  the 
hero's     grave     the     hero     himself 
walks    in.      What    follows    is    the 
clash    between    the    son,    who    has 
been   in   a   prison   camp   and    hates 
everything     connected     with      the 
war,  and  the  father,  who  about  to 
become   a   cabinet   minister   is   un- 
willing to  give  up  what  his  son's 
supposed  death  has  gained  for  him. 
The  play  itself  is  a  curious  hodge 
podge.    The  authors  become  over- 
melodramatic  in  the  scene  between 
the  returned  soldier  and  his  wife, 
and   seem  generally  unable   to  de- 
cide whether   they    are   writing  a 
specific    ironic    commentary,    or    a 
sentimental     tragedy     designed     to 
make  the  heart-strings  snap.     One 
thing,    however,    is    made    reason- 
ably clear:  that  the  first  condition 
of    heroism,    as    the    profiteer    re- 
marks, is  that  the  hero  be  dead  and 


from  page  84 ) 

buried.  Nevertheless,  whatever 
point  there  is  in  the  play  is  blunted 
by  the  monotonous  tempo  of  the 
performance.  There  are  good  in- 
dividual performances — the  work 
of  Augustin  Duncan,  as  the  father, 
George  Nash,  as  the  profiteer,  and 
Jose  Ruben,  as  the  hero  son,  is  ex- 
cellent— but  the  direction  of  Philip 
Moeller  does  not  tie  their  efforts 
and  they  seem  each  to  be  shooting 
off  individual  brands  of  fire- 
crackers. 

The  Theatre  Guild  is  one  of 
those  grown  up  little  theatre 
groups,  which  have  caused  much 
of  the  weeping  mentioned  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  this  chroni- 
cle, and  so  has  the  Provincetown 
Playhouse  group.  Its  latest  pro- 
duction "The  Man  Who  Never 
Died"  by  Charles  Webster,  may 
as  well  have  never  lived,  and  I, 
for  one,  would  have  been  happier. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  say 
about  this  plodding  attempt  to  be 
profound  about  man's  effort  to 
grow  from  his  current  monkey 
stage  to  a  superhuman  stage,  save 
that  it  is  unamusing  nonsense. 
The  scenic  effects  by  Cleon 
Throckmorton,  as  is  usual  in  this 
playhouse,    are   good. 

Mr.  Noel  Coward  is  still  writ- 
ing    plays     for     actors'     applause. 
His  "Fasy  Virtue"  at  the  Empire 
Theatre  is  a  bright  rehash  of  "The 
Second    Mrs.    Tanqueray."      His 
lady   is   confronted   by   the   inevit- 
able   item    in    the    London    Times 
which    records  her   past,   and   tells 
her    youthfully    stupid    husband's 
mother  and  sisters  what  she  thinks 
of  their  intolerant  county  morality 
in  not  too  irregular  language,  with 
one   or    two    acknowledgments    to 
Herr  Freud,  smashes  a  "small  and 
inexpensive"  bust  of  the  Venus  de 
Milo,  and  in  the  third  act  returns 
to  the  Riviera  which  by  now  must 
be     crowded     to     bursting     point 
by    the    Green-hatted    ladies.      Of 
course,    Mr.    Coward   is   not   dull, 
and    Miss    Jane   Cowl    is    a   com- 
petent,  personable   actress,   and  so 
a    pleasant    evening    is    available. 
In  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
at    the    Hampden    Theatre,    Ethel 
Barrymore  and  Walter  Hampden 
give  what  is  known  as  a  dignified 
rendition  of  the  (too)  much  acted 
classic.     Mr.   Hampden   reads  the 
argument  of    Shylock's    part   with 
patience  and  intelligence  but  with- 
out   fire    of    his    Hamlet.      Miss 
Barrymore 's  Portia  is  less  scholarly 
and     therefore     more    compelling. 
Claude    Bragdon's    settings    were 
distinguished,    but    somewhat    too 
architectural  for  the  theatre. 
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Living  room  of  Residence  in  Palm  Beach,  Florida 


2138  LOCUST  STREET 

Philadelphia^ 

Formerly  at  ijoz  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia 


In  the  room  pictured,  the  Flemish 
Tapestry,  with  its  Verdure  figures, 
the  Old  Salmon  Pink  Walls,  Chinese 
Gold  Drapery  and  Old  Spanish 
Table  blend  into  a  harmonious 
unity. 

A  feature  of  special  interest  is  the 
rug,  woven  in  Spain,  and  copied 
from  an  old  rug  in  the  Museum  of 
Madrid. 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Contemporary  Reminiscences 


(Continued  from  tunc  57) 


You  Can 
Always  Afford  Tile 

Even  when  the  house-building  fund  is 
limited,  Association  Tiles  should  be  used 
for  their  economical  service. 

In  costly  residences  much  Tile  is  used,  of 
course.  The  more  expensive  the  house,  the 
more  Tile  there  should  be. 

But  here  is  a  material  that  is  not  denied  the 
owners  of  moderately-priced  homes.  The 
savings  it  makes  possible — in  labor,  refin- 
ishing  expense,  permanence  of  service — 
make  it  very  practical. 

As  for  its  investment  value,  any  home 
with  Association  Tiles  in  the  bathrooms, 
kitchen  or  other  places  where  fine  decora- 
tive effects  are  desired,  will  sell  or  rent  for 
more  money  every  time. 

Write  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  Beau- 
tiful Association  Tiles  booklet. 

ASSOCIATED  TILE  MANUFACTURERS 

1090  Seventh  Avenue  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Iassociation  tiles 


Alhambra  Tile  Co  ,  Newport,  Ky. 

•  merican  Encaustic  Tiling  Co.,  Ltd.,  Zanesville,  Ohio 

Maurer,  N.  J.     Los  Anzeles,  Calif. 

Beaver  Falls   Art  Tile  Co.,    Beater  Fulls,  Pa. 

Cambridge  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Grueby  Faience  &  Tile  Co.,  Perth  Amboy, N.  J. 

Matawan  Tile  Co.,  Matawan,  N.  J. 
Mosaic  Tile  Coy  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


National  Tile  Co.,  Anderson.  Jnd. 

Old  Bridge  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

Oil  Bridge,  N.  J. 

OlcanTile  Co.,  01ean,N.Y. 

Perth  Amboy  Tile   Works,   Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

The  C.  Pardee  Works,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Works,  Indianapolis.  In 

Wheeling  Tile  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


who  has  probably  the  record  for 
boosting  bad  books  and  knocking 
good  ones  said  that  Dos  Passos  had 
tackled  a  Herculean  job  and  that 
he  had  failed  in  it,  that  the  book 
was  chaotic  and  formless.  It  is 
true  that  Dos  Passos,  who  is  con- 
demned by  the  same  reviewer  for 
his  modernism,  has  undertaken  a 
big  job  in  that  he  has  peopled  his 
book  with  as  many  characters  as  a 
Balzac  or  a  Dickens,  whereas  the 
modern  tendency  has  been  to  limit 
the  characters  to  two,  three,  or 
four.  Far  from  being  formless, 
the  book  is  almost  too  obviously 
worked  out  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision. It  is  the  Rhapsody  in  Blue 
of  contemporary  American  fiction. 
In  it,  moreover,  is  one  of  the 
realest  and  most  interesting 
heroines  in  modern  fiction,  Ellen 
Oglethorpe.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Dos  Passos,  following 
the  cue  of  Joyce  who  patterned  his 
"Ulysses"  on  the  "Odyssey,"  has 
patterned  "Manhattan  Transfer" 
upon  the  Homeric  story  of  Helen 
of  Troy,  with  Ellen  Oglethorpe 
standing  as  the  modern  Helen. 
The  whole  is  a  stirring  and 
\  eristic  presentation  of  the  lives  of 
a  number  of  characters  in  contact 
with  various  aspects  of  New  York 
life  over  a  decade  that  ends  with 
the  present  time.  Dos  Passos 
undertook  an  ambitious  program 
in  planning  this  work  and  he  has 
shown   great   power  and   talent  in 

the  way  he  has  carried  it  out. 

*        *        * 

One  reviewer  has  quoted  Edith 
Wharton  against  "Manhattan 
Transfer."  In  the  words  of  the 
immortal  Will  Cuppy,  if  this  sort 
of  thing  keeps  on,  I  don't  want  to. 
Mrs.  Wharton's  recent  book  on 
"The  Writing  of  Fiction"  is  an 
agreeable  essay.  It  serves  two 
purposes:  it  is  a  creditable  novel- 
ist's apologia  which  gives  a  certain 
light  upon  Mrs.  Wharton's  per- 
sonality, point  of  view,  and  reasons 
for  writing  the  way  she  does,  and 
it  is  a  pretty  good  text  book  for 
college  classes  in  commercial  fic- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  that  Mrs. 
Wharton  is  commercial,  I  mean 
that  the  value  of  her  teaching  is 
almost  wThollv  commercial  and 
that  no  one  who  follows  her  sug- 
gestions can  hope  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  competent  craftsman 
in  the  novel  writing  trade  accord- 
ing to  the  best  methods  of  twenty 
years  ago.  Skill  at  handling  a 
plot,  avoidance  of  all  expression  of 
personal  vision  or  inner  sense  of 
truth,  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  in  a 
word,  how  to  write  imitative  fic- 
tion after  a  pattern,  these  things 
Mrs.  Wharton  can  teach,  and 
such  fiction  is  always  remunera- 
tive. But  literature  in  the  better 
sense  is  an  evolutionary  process  like 
life  and  the  best  literature  not  only 
is  rich  in  enduring  human  values, 
but  is  a  reflection  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times. 

When    Mrs.    Wharton    protests 


against  the  method  of  portraying 
the  "stream  of  consciousness"  as  it 
is  practiced  by  the  newer  novelists, 
she  is  merely  defending  her  own 
method  against  the  claims  of  com- 
petitors. She  does  not  realize  that 
the  literature  of  one  age,  however 
excellent,  can  never  quite  be  the 
same  as   the  literature  of  another 


John    Dos    Passos,    whose    new    booh 

"Manhattan    Transfer,"    is    likened    to 

Balzac    or    Dickens,     because    of    its 

multiplicity  of  characters 

age.  Even  if  it  were  desirable,  we 
could  not  write  like  Shakespeare 
or  even  like  the  minor  Eliza- 
bethans; whenever  it  has  been 
tried  with  some  degree  of  success, 
as  in  the  case  of  Beddoes,  there  is 
something  essentially  false  and  hol- 
low about  the  result. 

One  does  not  have  to  defend  the 
method  of  portraying  the  "stream 
of  consciousness"  as  its  value  was 
first  fully  made  apparent  in  Joyce's 
"Ulysses" ;  one  has  only  to  point 
to  the  fine  novels  of  Virginia 
Woolf  and  to  the  two  recent 
novels  of  Ford  Madox  Ford  to 
appreciate  to  what  fine  uses  the 
method  may  be  adapted.  Novels 
somewhat  after  the  pattern  of 
Mrs.  Wharton's  will  be  written 
for  some  time  to  come,  but  they 
will  not  be  the  great  novels  of 
their  period.  When  she  says  that 
the  methods  of  the  moderns  are 
"leading  to  pure  anarchy  in  fic- 
tion" one  can  but  smile  at  her 
naivete.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  method  of  Henry  James,  after 
whom  Mrs.  Wharton  as  a  novelist 
modeled  herself,  was  thought  to 
lead  to  "pure  anarchy."  Besides, 
since  pure  anarclv  has  never  been 
achieved  in  fiction,  it  might  he 
well  to  see  what  it  is  like,  and, 
having  seen  it,  a  future  generation 
might  like  it. 

If  Mrs.  Wharton  and  some  of 
her  feebler  co-protestants  against 
modern  innovations  in  the  writing 
of  fiction  will  acquaint  themselves 
with  "Tristam  Shandy"  by  Lau- 
rence Sterne,  one  of  the  early 
fathers  of  the  English  novel,  in 
the  newT  unexnurgated  edition  re- 
cently published  by  Boni  Si 
Liveright.  they  will  find  on  com- 
(Continued  on   page  02) 
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Plasterwork — A  Mere  Job 
or  An  Art  ? 

(Continued  from  page  84) 

from  the  models.  Many  of  the 
molds  are  of  mahogany  and  box, 
superbly  fashioned,  so  that  they 
are  themselves  works  of  art.  And 
reproductions  of  the  plaster  deco- 
ration of  other  periods  are  just  as 
conscientiously  executed. 

The  variety  of  traditional  ex- 
pression in  the  art  of  plaster  deco- 
ration is  rich  almost  beyond 
words.  Each  successive  age  had 
its  own  conventions,  its  own  tastes. 
and  its  own  modes  of  plaster  ex- 
pression peculiarly  characteristic 
of  its  especial  genius.  Needless  to 
say,  the  plaster  forms  of  each 
period  were  in  close  accord  with 
the  contemporary  architectural 
trend,  for  they  were,  in  very  fact, 
part  and  parcel  of  interior  archi- 
tecture and  architectural  embel- 
lishment. How  much  of  interest 
and  appropriate  enrichment  the 
plaster  ornament  added  to  the 
ensemble  of  architectural  setting 
may  be  gathered  from  some  of  the 
accompanying  illustrations. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
stair  hall  at  Warbrook  echo  the 
straightforward  and  robust  lines  of 
architectural  design  dominant  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  house  was  built, 

.*  along  with  sundry  lighter  graces 
reminiscent  of  the  manner  of 
Grinling  Gibbons.  The  appro- 
priateness and  satisfying  quality 
of  the  decoration  are  obvious. 
Again,  the  interest  of  the  plaster 
enrichments  at  Harington  House, 
in  Gloucestershire,  is  not  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  hallway 
the  styles  of  two  or  three  separ- 
ate periods  are  blended  in  one 
composition,  a  circumstance  ex- 
plained by  the  history  of  the 
house.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
it  belonged  to  a  much-married 
lady  who,  upon  the  acquisition  of 
each  new  husband,  added  some- 
what to  the  plastic  ornament  for 
which  she  had  a  peculiar  fancy. 

The  lightness  of  the  Rococo 
style  in  plaster  may  be  seen  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  dining  room  at 
Harington  House  where  the  deli- 
cate plaster  reliefs  stand  out  in 
contrast  to  the  pale  blue  ground 
of  the  surface.  The  same  use  of 
color  to  heighten  the  relief  of  the 
plaster  modelling  and  enhance  its 
effect  may  be  observed  in  the  wall 
cartouche  of  an  ancient  villa  in 
the  Veneto,  where  the  Classic 
ruins,  trees  and  clouds  appear 
against  a  pale  green  ground, 
rather  suggestive  in  fact  of  Wedg- 
wood decorations. 

One  could  go  on  indefinitely 
citing  examples  that  show  the 
worthiness  of  plaster  art  to  hold 
a  high  place  in  our  consideration. 
All    its    riches    are    at    our    com- 

^\  mand,  but  some  of  us  still  need 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  nineteenth 
century  fallacy  that  plaster  is  an 
impermanent  material,  an  insin- 
cere substitute  for  carved  wood  or 
stone. 


Furniture  Craftsmanship 

c5A  Philadelphia  tradition 


N  the  days  of  our  forefathers  Phila- 
delphia was  probably  the  center  for 
fine  furniture  and  cabinetry  in  the 
Colonies.    The  city  is  rich  in  traditions 


Beauty  of  Design 
and  Fine  Work- 
manship Are  Per- 
f  e  e  t  I  y  Combined 
in  K  a  y  s  e  r  and 
Allman      Furniture 


of  splendid  craftsmanship.  Here  William  Savery, 
a  name  hallowed  among  those  who  revere  the  beau- 
tiful in  American  pieces,  plied  his  craft. 

For  the  last  fifty  years,  Kayser  and  Allman  have 
carried  forward  this  proud  tradition  of  beautiful 
furniture.  Historic  designs,  inspirations  of  modern 
craftsmen,  comfort  such  as  only  our  own  century 
has  known,  are  offered  in  their  admirable  collec- 
tion. Furniture,  draperies,  lamps,  mirrors,  and 
objects  of  art,  chosen  to  afford  the  most  beautiful 
decorative  effects,  offer  a  wealth  of  selection  not 
dreamed  of  in  the  early  days  of  the  city. 

To  properly  place  and  combine  these  beautiful 
pieces  in  rooms  of  exquisite  beauty  and  charm  is  the 
art  of  the  Kayser  and  Allman  decorators.  The 
quiet,  mellow  beauty  of  the  past  is  their  inspiration. 
The  ability  to  express  this  with  the  individuality  of 
their  clients  is  their  success. 


KAYSER  &  ALLMAN 

FURNISHERS  and  DECORATORS 

1522  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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SHERIDAN     ROAD    AT     BELMONT 


"NgarCnOHgh  to  the  business  dis- 
trict for  convenience,  far  enough 
away  for  quiet,  The  Belmont  is  the 
ideal  hotel  for  the  visitor  to  Chicago. 


<Sfe 
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Hugh  McLennan,  'President 
C.  E.  BlLLINGSLEY, <J)Canogtr 

Chicago 
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WINSOBt  NEWTONS^ 


MATERIALS 


Oil  andWater  Colours 

Posf*nTtmp«raShowCamA 
"Colours  tie  Masters  t 
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Brushes.  CanYOt,  Easels.  Sketch 
Whatman*  Drawn)  Boards  far  ///ustratari^ 
Cvery  Essential '  fortheArtist.l/lustrator.Sivdent. 
and  Horn*  Work  Art  Decoration.         ^V 


be  Masters  Use"\ 

Soxes  I 
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CATALOOUB  OfV  REQUEST** 

WINSOR  O  NEWTON  In* 

31  East  IT**-  St.  New  YorR. 


Ask  y°ur  dealer  for  our  Colours 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 
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(^y&l  )N£  factor  which  we  always 
^- ^  consider  carefully  in  developing 
a  plan  for  interior  decoration  is  the  human 
element— the  personality  and  temperament 
of  the  owner;  for  no  decorative  scheme 
can  be  considered  a  success  unless  it  creates 
an  atmosphere  congenial  to  the  occupant. 

Our  service  to  owner  and  architect  is 
complete  in  every  detail.  In  our  galleries 
one  will  find  an  infinite  variety  of  beauti- 
ful objects,  both  modern  and  antique, 
from  which  to  choose  the  needed  occas- 
ional piece,  or  furnishings  for  the  entire 
home. 

Our  organization  is  equipped  to  prepare 
and  execute  plans  for  interior  decorating 
in  any  part  of  the  country. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to 
mail  you  our  descriptioe 
booklet  upon  request. 


J.  C.  DEMAREST  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 

543     MADISON     AVENUE 
NEW    YORK 
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7 his  antique  Spanish  Bargueno, 
or  bridal  treasure  chest,  is  a 
magnificent  and  perfectly  pre- 
served specimen  of  17th  century, 
old  world  craftsmanship.  Its  mar- 
velously  wrought  bronze,  its  deli- 
cately traced  in- 
lays and  its  rich 
coloring — deep 
rose  ivory  insets 
against  the  nat- 
ural   age    ripened 


LA  LI  QUE   GLASS 
FRENCH   ONYX 
FRENCH  BRONZES 


tones  of  mahogany  —  make  it  a 
sumptuous  ornament  of  rare 
charm.  Handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  generation  to  generation, 
it  has  served  the  romantic  tradi- 
tion of  a  noble  family  as  a  fitting 
receptacle  for  the 
rich  gifts  of  jewels 
and  treasure,  from 
each  successive 
bridegroom  to  his 
bride. 


ME  I  SEN  FIGURES 
ITALIAN  ARTS 
SPANISH    ARTS 


LAMPS 
SHADES 


A  N.KHOURI  £■  BRO.,  115 East  23rd  St.,  NewYork 

(£)  IMPORTERS  -WHOLESALE   ONLY  (j\ 
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Dwight  Smith  Residence,  2864  Sheridan  Place,  Evanston,  III. 

See  this  Quality  Garden 
Equipment  at  the  Flower  Show 


Hartmann  -  Sanders  garden 
equipment  will  be  on  display 
at  the  International  Flower 
Show,  March  15th  to  20th, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York  City.  Plan  to  visit  our 
booth  and  see  the  new  designs. 
This     better     known     garden 


equipment  possesses  quality 
and  artistic  charm.  It  not 
only  is  built  by  master  crafts- 
men, of  heavy  clear  material 
to  harmonize  with  rich  sur- 
roundings, but  it  also  demands 
your  consideration  on  the 
basis  of  economy  and  value. 


Plan  now  for  spring  improvements.  Send  30  cents  for  illus- 
trated catalog  U-34.  Address  Hartmann-Sanders  Co.,  2166 
Elston  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Visit  our  greatly  enlarged 
permanent   showroom,    6    East    39th   Street,    New    York   City. 

HARTMANN-SANDERS 
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Pergolas 

Rose  Arbors 

Colonial 

Entrances 


Garden 
Equipment 

and 
Accessories 
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New  Murals  by  Willy 
Pogany 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

example  of  the  artist's  versatility, 
his  ability  to  project  himself  into  a 
given  environment  and  catch  the 
prevailing  note,  the  elusive  atmos- 
phere, in  facile  but  vigorous  design. 
Willy  Pogany  has  a  fine  sense  of 
line  and  a  sure  instinct  for  pictorial 
appropriateness.  His  color  has 
depth  as  well  as  brilliance  and  his 
humor  provides  a  fascinating  qual- 
ity in  its  kindly  tolerance,  its  imp- 
ish whimsicality.  He  has  breadth 
and  virility  and  a  sensitive  percep- 
tion of  decorative  values.  His  mu- 
rals in  the  Children's  Theatre  at 
the  Hecksher  Foundation  Building 
are  as  delicately  and  naively  ro- 
mantic as  the  Knickerbocker  panels 
are  clever  and  sophisticated.  In 
the  ter-centenary  murals  at  Wana- 
maker's  he  has  performed  a  gigan- 
tic if  ephemeral  task  which  called 
for  warmth,  radiance  and  a  mass- 
ive handling  of  design.  The  mere 
physical  energy  required  to  cover 
those  immense  silk  panels  with 
color  and  composition  is  a  demand 
that  many  a  painter  could  not  have 
met.  As  Mr.  Pogany  remarks,  in 
working  with  dyes  it  is  impossible 
to  correct  a  mistake,  to  paint  out 
and  paint  over.  The  thing  must 
be  done  quickly,  surely,  and  then 
it  holds  a  fascinating  luminosin . 
a  grace  of  exquisite  color  and  spon- 
taneity. The  growing  popularity 
of  mural  painting  in  America  is  a 
reassuring  sign  of  a  deeper  and 
more  general  art  interest.  In  ho- 
tels, banks,  schools,  city  halls,  and 
private  houses  the  function  of  the 
decorator  is  gaining  recognition 
steadily.  Wall  decoration  is  fun- 
damentally a  human  and  demo- 
cratic expression.  Next  after  the 
adornment  of  his  own  body,  primi- 
tive man  undoubtedly  became  con- 
cerned with  the  decoration  of  his 
dwelling  and  the  rude  implements 
of  his  daily  life.  Our  time  is  gain- 
ing in  the  genuineness  and  sincer- 
ity of  its  art  by  the  degree  of 
appreciation  accorded  to  beauty  in 
whatever  we  see  about  us,  not  in 
pictures  alnne  or  in  the  other  treas- 
ures of  our  museums  and  galleries, 
however  delightful  and  valuable 
these  may  be. 

Aesthetic  experience  comes  in 
swift,  fleeting  moments,  and  unless 
there  is  that  in  our  habitual  en- 
vironment to  inspire  such  transient 
but  repeated  response,  our  lives 
will  lack  the  enrichment  of  art  as 
a  reality.  The  enjoyment  of  mu- 
ral decorations  in  both  public  and 
private  buildings  indicates  a  taste 
for  color  and  design  as  an  au- 
thentic part  of  our  everyday  living. 
And  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  pene- 
trating and  skilful  artist  like 
Pogany  enthusiastically  concerned 
with  the  vast  popular  possibilities 
of  mural  art. 


I 


IF  you  were  to  ask  us  to  design  and 
execute  for  you  a  'separate  piece 
of  furniture  it  would  receive  the 
same  painstaking  care  that  we  would 
put  into  an  entire  group  or  the 
decoration  of  an  entire  building. 


FRANCIS  H.BAC0N  CO. 
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BOSTON 

284  Dartmouth  St. 


NEW  YORK 

4  East  5  3rd  Street 

Furniture -Woodwork  'Interior Decorations 


{Tfje  $nut5Pluanta  3cabemp 
of  tfje  Jf  ine  8rts; 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets.  Philadelphia 

"Che  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 
Instruction  in   Drawing,   Painting, 
Sculpture     and      Illustration.        Write 
for  Illustrated  Circular. 

BARBARA  BELL.  Curator. 


Mailing  Lists 


Will  help  you 

'  FREE  cat 


.ncreas*  sales! 
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Natioo*].  State  tod 

Profa— .naw,   BaiineM  Cooc~ra-v 


Baco  BATIK   Dyes 

Packed  in  2-ounce  tins — Shipped  Parcel 
Post.  A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concen- 
trated colors  covering  every  requirement. 
Used  generally  by  artists  and  commercial 
houses.     Write  lor  list  with  prices. 

BACHME1ER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

448  West  37t*  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.        Department  10 


-liAJNTEX 

The  Textile  Paint— 


BRILLIANT,  full  of  life  and  beauty, 
for  use  on  silks,  satins,  velvets, 
Permanent,  washable.  non-srreading. 
Can  be  dry  cleaned;  haves  fabric  soft 
and  pliable.  Ready  for  use.  Made  in 
16    shades.      Put    up    in    2    oz.    bottle. 

^PFfMI     "'     ''     important    cob,,  -  #o  r\[\ 
OrLLlflL    brut*  and  fill  direction!  *O.W 

Bold  at  department  and  art  supply  stony. 
If  your  dialrr  cannot  supply  you — 

SEKO  »t  MONET — Your  n'm?  and  address  i~ 
sufficient.     Pay  postman  $3.ft0  plus  postage. 

*-  Wanted. 
PAINTEX  COMPANY 

(Dept.    12A) 
30  Irvine  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Style  H,  to  hang  on  ualL 


^MIRRORS 

3nov%/-Wh(1e  Steel 

TJESS  Snow-white  Steel  Cabinets 
are  unequalled  for  their  fine 
workmanship  and  for  the  beauti- 
ful satin  like  enameled  finish, 
hand  rubbed  like  the  finest  furni- 
ture. Used  in  high  class  apart- 
ments, hotels  and  homes  every- 
where. 
Samples  submitted  without  charge 


Ask    your    dealer;    or   write    us  for    illustrated    booklet   and  prices. 

HESS    WARMING    &.    VENTILATING    CO. 

Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

1226  S.  Western  Avenue,     Chicago 


I 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Ancient  g>tamefci  (Slags! 


A  COLLECTION  OF  PANELS  OF 
THE  XIV,  XV,  AND  XVI  CEN- 
TURIES REMOVED  FROM  THE 
WINDOWS  OF  OLD  ENG- 
LISH MANSIONS  WHERE  THEY 
FORMED  AN  INTERESTING  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  DECORATIVE  FEA- 
TURE. 

6  OTest  56tf)  street 


V  Fascinating  New  Way 

to  Make  Money 
Through    the    Arts 

The  startling  National  demand  for  giftwares  and 
gaily  colored  art  objects  pays  big  incomes  to  Fire- 
side Members.  Read  here  how  you  may  join  the 
Fireside  Guild  and  make  big  money  in  a  fascinating 
art    hobby    that    is    more    like    play. 


By  Natalie  Adams 

17  HAT  woman's  heart  hasn't  fairly  yearned 
V  to  buy  everything  in  sight  in  these  lovely 
ttle  Giftware  shops.  It  is  the  instant  appeal 
bright  objects  of  art  that  pays  such  big 
oflts  to  Fireside  Members.  A  few  new  Mem- 
^rships.  now  available,  offer  you  an  unusual 
'Portunity  to  make  a  good  income  in  this  fas- 
nating    profession. 

The   Fireside   Idea 

Lreside  Industries  is  a  Guild  of  men  and 
)men  who  decorate  giftwares.  Even  wealthy 
embers  do  it  for  a  hobby,  for  the  joy  of  ex- 
ession,  the  satisfaction  of  creating  something 
autiful,  for  its  educational  and  cul- 
ral  advantages.  Hundreds  of  others 
ake  from  $10  to  $50  a  week,  selling 
friends  or  neighbors;  supplying  big 
ores;  or  opening  gay  little  gift  shop,. 
ther  at  home  or  in  a  store.  When  a 
w  Member  joins  the  Fireside  Indus- 
tries, he  or  she  is  first 
given  through  the  mail  a 
complete  course  in  Ap- 
plied Arts.  The  course  is 
directed  and  personally 
supervised  by  Gabriel 
Andre  Petit,  himself  a 
prominent  artist  and  re- 
cently a  member  of  I  lie 
U.  S.  Government  Com- 
mission to  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. 

New  "Three  Step" 
Method 
M.  Petit  in  preparing 
the  Fireside  course  de- 
vised a  method  of  in- 
struction that  is  extra- 
ordinary. Its  simplicity 
will  amaze  you.  The  ease  with 
which  you  learn  the  professional 
skill  tint  Quickly  shows  itself 
in  your  work  will  be  a  revelation, 
o  experience  is  required  and  the  nr-thod  is  so 
mple  that  your  success  is  guaranteed.  In  a  few 
eeks  you  will  be  proficient  and  exnert  in  the 
scoration  of  candle  sticks,  picture  frames,  wall 
laques  and  book  shelves;  b-ight  wooo>n  toys 
gmfled  copper  and  brass  objects,  incidental 
lrniture.  book  ends,  vases,  dolls  and  limn 
.rchment  limp  shades,  batiks,  textiles 
reeting    card-. 


This  a  m  u  sing  Beau 
Brummel  holds  colored 
crayons  or  short  pencils. 
To     members  A* 

16c.      Retail 
price     decor- 
ated   6.5c 


Contemporary  Reminiscences 


Tilt  top  Table. 
V  e  r  y  s  m  a  r  t. 
$3.7 5  to  mem- 
bers. Nells  for 
$10.00  when  dec- 
orated.. 


tells 
ber, 


amounts    quoted    under    each    show    the    prices    at 
which     they    are     sold     to     Members — ready     for 
decoration — and     the      higher     amounts, 
the     prices     received     by     the     Member 
after    the    articles    have    been    decorated. 
Tlie    difference    is    your    profit. 
$25  to  $100  a  Week 
Fireside    Members    are    making    big    suc- 
cesses.   Letters    come    daily    saying:      "I 
earned   $1,000    this    season,"    or   *T   was 
swamped     with     orders     before     I     com- 
pleted   the    sixth    lesson."       One    woman 
writes:    "I  could  have   sold   five  times  as 
much    as    I   had   time 
to  decorate."  A  Mem- 
ber  in    Massachusetts 
made    "500    the    first 
month."     These     rec- 
ords   are    not    unusual 
for   Fireside    products 
are    so    appealing    in 
th"ir  charm  that  they 
sell    on    sight. 
Send    for    Free    Book 
A      32-pig>      book 
beautifully  illustrated 
in      colors,       explain-; 
the    Fireside    plan 
bow    to    become    a    m»m- 
how   to   g-t    full    partici- 
pating   privileges,    shows    how 
the    simplified    "Three    Sten" 
Method     makes     it     easy     for 
anyone   to  learn ;   how  others 

thl  £&$?$  '"?'  SH0"*3868-     This  book  gives  you 
the  whole  fascinating  story.     It  is  entirely  f,ee. 
Mail    the   coupon    now   and   enclose 
to  help  pay  postage. 


A  bright,  con- 
venient magazine 
holder.  To  mem- 
bers $2.70.  When 
decorated    $6.00. 


UN 


*"? 


and 
and 


Cooperative    Buying    Privileges 


[ambership  includes 
le  privilege  of  buying 
t  lowest  cooperative 
rices  the  articles  hnn- 
led  by  Fireside.  Th^ 
ijer*?  illustrated  are 
i  a  m  p  1  e  s.   Tlv   low 


French  pow 
d  e  r      box. 

\h  nibrm  !>•<: 
75C.  Sell 
for     $2.50. 


J 

¥ 


2c  stamp 

FIRESIDE  INDUSTRIES 
Department    11B         Adrian,    Mich. 

r 


I     FIRESIDE    INDUSTRIES 

Department    MB,    Adrian.    Mich. 
Send   me  absolutely  Free   the   book  of  Fireside 
I     Industries,     illustrated     in     color      giving     full 
I    details   of    Membership.      l   enclosa   '2c    stamp. 
I    Name     


(Continued  from  page  88) 


Address 
City     .  . 


parison  with,  say,  "Ulysses,"  that 
in  the  matter  of  this  "formless- 
ness" they  talk  about,  "Ulysses"  is 
a  paradigm  of  definite  form. 

The  jealous  guardians  of  tradi- 
tion, indeed,  are  usually  a  stub- 
bornly unreflective  lot.  Because 
Booth  played  "Hamlet"  in  ana- 
chronistic dress,  they  were  out- 
raged that  a  producer  should  be 
guilty  of  committing  a  comparable 
anachronism  of  presenting  "Ham- 
let" in  modern  dress.  New  beauties 
may  be  found  with  each  re-seeing 
or  re-reading  of  "Hamlet,"  I 
think;  and  certainly  I  received 
new  aesthetic  experiences  in  seeing 
it  in  the  Liveright  production. 
The  bombast  and  the  rhetoric,  the 
dull  puns  and  the  horseplay  for 
the  groundlings  in  the  composition 
became  more  obvious  than  hitherto 
even  in  the  cut  version ;  but  the 
genuine  poetry  and  character  por- 
trayal also  took  on  a  new  empha- 
sis and  afforded  a  deeper  pleasure. 

Unperturbed  by  the  malanimad- 
versions  of  his  tormentors,  Gilbert 
Seldes  goes  serenely  and  gallantly 
on  discovering  authenticity  and  the 
vrai  bon  as  distinguished  from  un- 
authenticity  and  the  faux  bon 
among  the  lively  and  vulgar  arts. 
He  has  discovered  that  this  year's 
Chariot's  Revue  is  sham,  which 
some  of  us  suspected  last  year,  that 
it  is  without  a  matrix  which  makes 
a  revue  a  revue,  and  that  Mr. 
Ziegfeld  and  Mr.  Carroll  still 
offer  greater  values  in  entertain- 
ment. Mr.  Seldes  has  done,  and 
continues  to  do,  a  great  service  to 
our  national  artistic  endeavors. 
He  is  an  acute  critic  who  is  not 
easily  duped.  I  wish,  however, 
that  he  would  be  less  frequent 
in  his  use  of  French  words, 
especially  when  there  are  English 
words  to  convey  the  exact  mean- 
ing which  the  French  words 
he  misuses  do  not.  He  has  lately 
begun  to  refer  to  monologists  and 
even  to  principal  comedians  as 
conferenciers.  Now,  the  French 
use  of  the  word  conferencier  as  ap- 
plied to  music  hall  entertainment 
has  a  special  meaning  of  which  we 
have  no  exact  equivalent,  so  far  as 


I  know,  in  England  or  America. 
The  French  conferencier  who 
usually  looks  like  a  venerable 
academician,  reads  a  lecture  which 
to  all  surface  intents  is  a  popular 
discourse  on  natural  history  from 
which  the  children  usually 
sprinkled  among  the  audience 
might  profit  in  knowledge  but 
which  is  actually  an  ingenious 
piece  of  witty  smut. 

Now,  I  direct  your  attention  to 
the  "confession"  stories  that  have 
been  running  in  the  "Hearst's  In- 
ternational and  Cosmopolitan" 
magazine.  A  number  of  these 
have  been  by  Americans;  but  since 
the  English  writers  have  begun  to 
contribute  they  have  made  the 
Americans  seem  bashful  equivo- 
cators.  Rebecca  West  has  a  horror 
of  marriage,  she  says,  because  of 
the  dire  poverty  of  her  childhood 
brought  about  by  her  father's 
mania  for  speculating  in  the  stock 
market.  She  spares  few  details  in 
revealing  the  domestic  tragedy  of 
her  upbringing.  Another  English 
writer,  Gerald  Cumberland, 
throws  pride  to  the  winds  and  re- 
counts how  he  was  sent  several 
times  to  a  home  for  dipsomaniacs 
and  reveals  with  exactitude  the 
tortures  he  underwent  there.  Orlo 
Williams  spares  nothing  in  the 
history  of  his  private  life  in  telling 
how  he  cured  himself  of  stammer- 
ing. In  the  December  issue  of  the 
"Bookman,"  Frank  Swinnerton, 
writing  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Simon  Pure,  pays  off  some  sort  of 
grudge  against  Virginia  Woolf  by 
referring  to  her  as  "The  egregious 
Mrs.  Woolf,  who  suffers  from  the 
intellectual  inbreeding  of  Blooms- 
bury."  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  writes 
a  rather  scurrilous  article  in  the 
London  Times  against  the  Nobel 
Prize  committee  and  against  W. 
B.  Yeats,  to  whom  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  literature  was  awarded,  accus- 
ing the  committee  of  pro-German 
sympathies  and  of  having  chosen  to 
honor  a  poetising  Irish  patriot  in 
order  to  annoy  the  English,  forget- 
ting that  Yeats  is  a  born  English- 
man who  happens  to  make  his 
home  in  Ireland. 


Beauty  Achieved  by  Tempera  Decorations 


Slate. 


(Continued 

which  this  composition  has  been 
executed,  it  should  be  seen  and 
studied    long   and    carefully. 

Mr.  Sterner  has  imparted  to 
this  idyllic  scene  a  charm  and 
variety  of  expression  without 
detracting  from  the  dignity  of 
arrangement.  The  lake  seems  to 
nestle  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills, 
and,  as  one  mounts  the  stairs  there 
is  a  vista  of  a  secluded  temple  em- 
bowered in  trees,  while  below  lies 
a  shadowy  vale  filled  with  poetry 
and  mystery.  There  was  an 
opportunity  for  scenic  grouping, 
appropriateness  and  expression 
which  Mr.  Sterner  grasped  in  an 
ingenious  and  picturesque  manner. 

Not  only  does  this  decoration  on 
the  wall  give  an  air  of  distinction 


from  page  42) 

to  the  house,  but  serves  to  give  a 
much  more  spacious  appearance  to 
the  stair  hall — which,  merely  flat 
painted — would  have  been  cramped 
in  its  dimensions  and  certainly  un- 
interesting. People  of  taste  find 
that  there  is  no  better  way  of 
giving  their  houses  an  air  of 
distinction  than  by  employing 
painters  and  sculptors  to  decorate 
their  walls. 

How  many  pleasures  and  asso- 
ciations, lovely  allegories,  ballads, 
fairy  tales,  classical,  historical  and 
religious  subjects — always  with  an 
intelligent  co-operation  in  choice 
by  the  client  —  could  be  used  in 
wall,  ceiling  and  stair  decoration! 
The  whole  to  beautify  and  make 
more  lovely  the  house  we  live  in. 


f  '" 
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"Something  better' 

'let  me  see  something  better"  says  the 
customer — very  frequently  indeed.  That 
something  better  in  ;in  automobile  may 
cost  several  hundred  or  perhaps  even 
several  thousand  dollars  more;  but  in  a 
cigarette  it   costs  just   three  cents   more 


AJfi 


"What  a  uhale  of  a  di/f  ■ 
Just  a  few  cents  make" 


I.iCi.itt  t  Mvifi  T    r  • 


Harris,  Winthrop  &,  Co. 


11  Wall  Street 
New  York 


The  Rookery 
Chicago 
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MEMBERS  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 


j 

Original  Danersk  Design  Registered.     All  rights  enforced 

1  be  Story  of  the 

Pine  Tree  Desk 

Four  rare  old  pieces  of  Early  American 

Furniture  inspired  this  new  and 

beautiful  Danersk  desk 


A  DOWER  Chest,  quaintly 
carved  with  pine  trees 
and  Chinese  vases  of  conven- 
tional flowers,  the  interior  gavlv 
painted  on  a  green-blue  back- 
ground! With  what  joy  the 
bride  of  long  ago  placed  the 
first  treasures  of  her  trousseau 
in  its  keeping! 

A  little  pine  Wall  Cupboard, 
with  four  square  panes,  hand 
wrought  hinges  and  raised  panels 
on  the  sides. 

A  Desk  Box,  with  brass  handles 
on  the  ends,  a  secret  well,  and 
pigeon  holes  with  shaped  partitions 
telling  in  every  line  that  they  were 
made  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Revolution! 

An  old  Drawer-Frame,  with 
criss-cross  stretchers,  maple  posts 
and  squash  ball  turnings,  clothes- 


<LJ>W%J>- 


pin  pulls  and  the  same  raised  pan- 
els as  the  wall  cupboard. 

These  were  the  inspiration  of  the 
Danersk  "Pine  Tree  Desk." 

It  is  very  new  and  yet  very  old — 
like  the  charm  of  a  quaint  Connec- 
ticut farmhouse  restored  with  all 
the  comforts  of  today. 

HpHE  "Pine  Tree  Desk"-like 
*■  all  Danersk  Furniture  —  is 
built  with  the  same  care  and  re- 
gard for  hidden  values  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  pieces  by 
which  it  was  inspired. 

Interesting  pieces  and  related 
groups  of  Early  American  furni- 
ture, for  every  room  in  the  house 
are  on  display  at  our  salesrooms — 
the  only  places  where  Danersk 
Furniture  can  be  seen.  You  and 
your  friends  are  always  welcome, 
or  you  may  obtain  Danersk  pieces 
through  your  decorator. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Opposite  Ritz-Carhon  Hotel 

Chicago  Salesrooms  Distributor  for  Southern  California 

315  Michigan  Avenue  North  2869  West  Seventh  Street,  Los  Angela 

Factories  in  New  England 
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I  WO 

INCOMES 

ARE 

BETTER 

THAN 

ONE" 


ncome 


beyond  productive  years 

CONSISTENT  investment  in  good  bonds — embracing  a  definite 
portion  of  each  year's  earnings — has  built  up  for  many  profes- 
sional men  substantial  secondary  incomes  which  will  continue  be- 
yond productive  years.  To  make  such  provision  for  the  future  is  a 
matter  of  ordinary  wisdom. 

Our  representatives  are  equipped  to  give  you  expert  guidance  in 
investment  matters.  Their  recommendations  are  backed  by  a  world- 
wide organization,  with  over  fifty  American  and  Canadian  offices — 
a  chain  of  investment  service  stations  for  your  greater  convenience 
in  solving  investment  problems. 

THE     NATIONAL      CITY     COMPANY 

National  City  Bank  Building.  New  York 


BONDS  •  ACCEPTANCES 


SHORT  TERM  NOTES 


JVhen   Winter  Comes 

You     will     find     at     beautiful 

MIAMI  BEACH 

Polo — Tennis — Fishing — Boating — Coifing    and 
Bathing    just    a    step    from 

THE   WOEFORD 

to    the    Turquoise    Sea,    rippling    over    the    coral    strands    or    recline 
under   gently    swaying   palms. 

The    social    atmosphere    charming,    and    the    service    reminiscent    of 
old   time   Southern  hospitality. 

Write  for  ratet 
and  beautifully 
illustrated  book- 
let. 


When  Books  Become  a 
Decoration 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


The  use  of  a  corner  niche  for 
bookshelves 

project  into  the  room.  Another 
good  point  for  the  recessed  book- 
shelf, where  there  are  no  glasses 
to  cover  the  books,  is  that  they 
do  not  get  nearly  so  dusty.  Some- 
how bookshelves  of  this  nature 
seem  much  more  intimate,  more 
an  actual  part  of  the  house.  It 
might  be  a  more  practicable 
scheme  to  put  no  books  on  the 
three  top  shelves,  because  they  are 
so  inaccessible,  but  with  flat  cur- 
tains they  would  make  admirable 
spaces  for  putting  away  magazines 
that  are  not  decorative  and  yet  are 
too  valuable  to  throw  away. 

The  corner  cupboard  bookshelf 
is  another  delightful  method  of 
handling  books.  It  is  really  a 
sort  of  a  niche,  perhaps  in  the  first 
place  intended  for  fine  bits  of 
china  or  silver,  but  serving  a  very 
handsome  and  decorative  purpose, 
filled  with  books  as  shown  above. 

A  charming  detail  of  this  little 
corner  bookshelf  is  the  decorations 
on  the  door  panel,  and,  by  the  way, 
the  door  opens  into  a  cupboard 
where  books  and  magazines  can  be 
placed.  A  Japanese  print  would 
be  interesting  for  such  a  decoration 
or  some  interesting  poster  for  holi- 
day books  or  any  special  design  of 
block  printing,  whether  flowers, 
animals  or  still-life. 
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The  Beaux  ^4rts  Shade  Company 

Have  assembled  at  their 

DISPLAY  KOOMS 

a  wide  variety  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  objets  d'art 
of  the  utmost  utility  for  the  decoration  and  beautification  of  the  home. 

Outstanding  examples  of  current  European  and  American  achievements     £<  '*  vj 
in  the  field  of  the  decorative  arts  are  now  being  displayed. 


Wffft 


Silk  Lamp  Shades  Lalique  Glass  Table  Scarfs  Piano  Throws 

Lenox  China  Lamps  Horn  and  Brennan  Lamps         Decorative  Pillows 

Bronzes  and  Ivories  Bed  Spreads  Boudoir  Accessories 

Decorators  and  Exclusive  Shops 

303  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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Have  your  rooms  found 
themselves? 

Have  the  lovely  things  in  them  become 
parts  of  a  pattern  of  form  and  color  that 
makes  peace  creep — purring ! — out  of  the 
corners,  and  graciousness  lie  like  a  mantle 
on  the  walls? 

Or  do  your  rooms  need  to  be  discovered? 

Do  the  pieces  you  know  are  good, somehow 
fail  to  get  together?  Does  the  pottery- 
horse  stamp  his  four  pottery-feet  at  his 
tapestry-cousins  ? 

Felicia  Adams,  who  has  a  way  with 
rooms,  can  discover  the  subtle  dislocation 
that  makes  your  finest  pieces  cancel  one 
another,  and  by  rearrangement  of  what 
you  already  have,  coax  from  each  its  full 
contribution  of  distinction  and  charm. 


Write  to  or  come  to  see 


Inferior 


Felicia 


Decorations 


lAdams 

19  East  6  ist  St.  New  York  City 


L.  Guiaotti 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

John    Guiaotti 


IMPORTER 

of 

SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

WROUGHT  IRON 

BROCADES,  ETC. 


Purchases  from   weekly   shipments   may    be   made 
through  your  decorator  or  dealer  at  lowest  prices. 


413  West  16th  Street 
New  York,  N.   Y. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


I 


3*1 


ON  EXHIBITION 


T 


WO  of  a  set  of  six  very  fine  Sixteenth  Century  Italian  side 
chairs,  original  frames  and  tapestries  with  rare  "slipper"  feet. 

Rare  Fabrics 
^Antique  Italian  Furniture 

SUITABLE  FOR  ITALIAN  &  SPANISH  INTERIORS 

OLD    MAJOLICA 

TERRA  COTTA 

WORKS  OF  ART 

COMPLETE    INTERIORS 

Keller  &  Funaro,  Inc. 


FLORENCE 


721  Fifth   Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


LUCERNE     ■ 


For  the  Country  or  Suburban  Home 

55  Years 

of  Honest  Building 

makes  the 

WITTE  V^lloP 
ENGINE 

Ideal  for 
Any  Power  Need 

Perfect  for  the  pumping  of  water  and  all  other  chorea  where  de- 
pendable power  is  needed.  Completely  equipped  with  the  famous 
WICO  Magneto,  Speed  and  Power  Regulator  and  Throttling  Gov- 
ernor. No  engine  is  complete  without  these.  Burns  Kerosene, 
Gas-Oil,  Gasoline,  Distillate,  and  nearly  ALL  CHEAP  FUELS  I 
|  All  sizes  and  styles — 2  to  25  H-P.  Ask  for  literature. 
Sold  Direct  From  Factory  To  You 

IWittA    Fn6tt1P    Wnrlrc    3799  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
WllLe    .engine     VVUIK5>    3799  Empire  Building,    Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


ST.  LOUIS   SCHOOL  OF 
FINE   ARTS 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.     For  catalogue,  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director,  Room  10 
Washington  University  St.  Louis 


'Practical 

Thsign 

for  Interiors 


"Period  Styles 

Fabrics 

Furniture 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  AND  LIBERAL  ARTS 

212  West  Fiftj-ninth  Street  New  York  City 

Studio  Instructor 
MR.  VAHAN  HAGOPIAN  Diplome  Pans,  Beam  Arls 


Magnificent  Gardens  Made 

According  to  Georgia's 

Traditions 

(Continued  from  page  78) 

ninety  years  ago,  by  Sarah  Cole- 
man Ferrell.  Taking  her  inspira- 
tion from  the  gardens  of  Italy  and 
England  and  her  courage  from  the 
success  of  boxwood  plantings  in 
Virginia,  Mrs.  Ferrell  devoted 
seventy  years  to  the  development 
of  five  terraced  acres  whose  box- 
wood beds  and  borders  enclose 
many  rare  trees  and  shrubs  from 
Europe  and  the  Orient,  as  well  as 
the  finest  native  garden  treasures. 

While  Mrs.  Ferrell  was  per- 
fecting the  first  terrace  of  her 
gardens,  Godfrey  Barnsley  began 
the  planting  of  his  estate  near 
Kingston.  The  magnificent  manor 
house  was  furnished  with  mahog- 
any that  had  been  designed  for 
royal  houses  and  the  gardens  were 
patterned  after  English  castle 
grounds.  Like  Mrs.  Ferrell,  he 
imported  trees  and  shrubs  from 
remote  corners  of  the  earth  and 
he,  too,  favored  the  dignified  re- 
straint of  boxwood  borders.  An 
interesting  innovation  was  the 
rock  garden  built  around  great 
moss-covered  boulders  hauled  by 
ox-teams  from  surrounding  hills. 
The  Civil  War  marked  the  end 
of  the  lavish  days  at  "Barnsley 
Gardens,"  and  the  place  is  now 
in  ruins,  but  flowers  still  bloom  in 
the  broken  parterres,  and  ancient 
trees  of  Norwegian  spruce  still 
cast  their  filigreed  shade. 

The  influence  of  "Ferrell  Gar- 
dens" and  "Barnsley  Gardens"  is 
seen  in  a  number  of  boxwood  gar- 
dens planted  during  the  thirty 
years  that  preceded  the  Civil  War. 
Some  of  the  prettiest  of  these  are 
the  work  of  Beckman,  an  Augusta 
gardner,  whose  technique  is  illus- 
trated in  the  Hutcheson  garden, 
near  Palmetto,  the  Stacey  garden, 
in  Newman,  the  garden  at  "To 
Kalon,"  in  Madison,  and  other 
fine  places  whose  anti-bellum 
spirit  is  lovingly  retained  by  the 
present  owners.  There  is  a  com- 
fortable absence  of  perfection  in 
most  of  their  old  gardens,  not- 
withstanding their  smooth  hedges 
and  orderly  flower  beds.  Now  and 
then,  one  finds  a  corner,  contra- 
puntally  charming,  where  another 
neighbor  of  Edna  Millay's  has 
left  the  clover  standing  or  the 
Queen  Anne's  lace.  And  if  a 
clump  of  wild  asters  steals  in 
from  the  woodland  or  a  trail  of 
white  thrift  strays  into  the  high- 
ways, so  much  the  better  for  all 
concerned. 

Appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
boxwood,  always  more  or  less  ac- 
tive in  Georgia,  is,  just  at  present, 
being  revived  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  insures  enduring  beauty  for 
new  gardens  and  more  careful 
preservation  of  the  old  specimens 
whose  pungent  fragrance  opens  a 
magic  gateway  through  which  one 
may  vanish  for  a  moment  down 
the  long  vista  of  the  years  into  a 
past  that  haunts  the  heart. 
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Architectural  Excellence  in  Miniature 
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new  ,  which  they  so  far  outnumber. 
They  are  like  scars  on  the  face  of 
the  land,  and  are  just  as  objection- 
able to  look  at  as  the  boardings 
with  flaming  advertisements  that 
often  disfigure  the  fields  on  both 
sides  of  our  railway  lines. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  this 
very  unsatisfactory  condition  bet- 
ter— as  we  undoubtedly  can — two 
things  are  necessary.  First,  the 
dear  public  must  be  persuaded  to 
stop  tagging  those  who  now  and 
then  design  good  small  houses  as 
"small  house  architects,"  thereby 
restricting  the  practice  of  their 
profession,    hindering    them    from 


In  view  of  the  foregoing  reflec- 
tions, it  is  encouraging  as  well  as 
illuminating  to  scrutinize  the  little 
house  at  Larchmont.  Its  design 
exhibits  highly  individual  qualities 
that  stamp  it  immediately  as  dis- 
tinctly out  of  the  ordinary,  and 
out  of  the  ordinary  in  a  very  ac- 
ceptable way ;  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  straightforward  use  of 
materials  that  invites  hearty  com- 
mendation. The  whole  aspect  is 
engaging,  and  close  inspection 
serves   to   confirm   this   impression. 

The  construction  is  frame  cov- 
ered with  stucco,  applied  on  ex- 
panded   metal    lath,     and    white- 


getting  larger  work,  and  causing  washed  with  "Government  white- 
them  to  shun  the  small  house  as 
the  first  step  on  the  road  to  ruin. 
The  architect  must  live  as  well  as 
other  people,  and  many  an  archi- 
tect, if  he  had  to  depend  on  small 
house  commissions  alone,  would 
either  starve  or  go  bankrupt.  It  is 
idle  to  expect  people  to  be  more 
than  reasonably  altruistic,  and  it 
is  idle  to  expect  the  architect  to  be 
more  altruistic  than  other  folk.  If 
the  layman  thinks  the  architect 
ought  to  take  a  broader  and  more 
unselfish  view  of  the  small  house 
situation  than  he  commonly  does, 
it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  lax  - 
man  should  first  refrain  from  his 
pernicious  amusement  of  tagging 
so  prejudicial  to  the  architect's  in- 
terests, as  we  have  already  pointed 
out. 

On  the  other  side,  there  is  this 
to  be  said.  If  a  greater  number 
of  able  architects  would  give  more 
serious  attention  to  the  design  of 
the  small  house  and  the  require- 
ments of  small  house  occupants, 
the  standard^  of  small  house  archi- 
tecture would  inevitably  be  raised. 
The  results,  widely  diffused,  might 
not  be  immediately  apparent  to 
any  marked  degree,  but  the  leaven 
would  work  and  ultimately  con- 
duce to  a  livelier  architectural  con- 
sciousness and  keener  architectural 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
general  laity  —  a  condition  that 
would  redound  to  the  material 
profit  of  the  architectural  profes- 
sion in  the  long  run,  because  infi- 
nitely more  people,  of  all  classes, 
would  then  understand  how  indis- 
pensable the  architect's  services 
really    are. 

Incidentally,  let  us  add  that  the 
responsibility  for  stimulating  the 
growth  of  architectural  conscious- 
ness and  architectural  appreciation 
rests  not  solely,  nor  even  mainly, 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  architect. 
It  rests  chiefly,  and  should  rest 
chiefly,  upon  an  intelligent  public, 
and  in  what  measure  the  public 
encourages  the  movement,  in  that 
measure  will  it  derive  substantial 
benefit  therefrom.  To  achieve  the 
greatest  in  this  respect  there  ought 
to  be  thorough  co-operation  be- 
tween architects  and  laity,  but  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  laity  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  by  many  channels 
closed  to  the  architect. 


wash"  or  "Lighthouse  mixture," 
whichever  one  chooses  to  call  it,  a 
preparation  that  has  the  great 
merit  of  staying  on  the  surface 
where  it  is  put  and  not  rubbing 
oft  on  everything  that  touches  it. 
Above  the  ground  floor,  the  gable 
ends  and  the  whole  south  side  are 
covered  with  cedar  siding  or 
weather  boarding,  left  its  natural 
color  to  take  what  tone  it  may 
from  wind  and  weather.  Cedar 
shingles  cover  the  roof.  At  the 
w  est  end  of  the  house,  the  massive 
projecting  chimney  is  built  of  rub- 
ble of  the  native  gray  stone,  with 
slated  weatherings,  while  the  stack 
and  cap  are  of  red  brick.  On  the 
south  side,  the  terrace  is  paved 
with  large  flat  stones  and  the  per- 
gola covering  it  is  of  cedar.  As 
may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions, a  brown  canvas  roll  awning 
i  arranged  that  it  can  be  pulled 
down  from  the  side  of  the  house 
over  the  pergola  as  a  protection 
from  rain.  All  the  windows  are 
fitted  with  metal  casements.  Inside 
the  house,  the  floors  are  of  wide 
pine  boards  and  the  panelling  in  the 
living-room  is  also  of  wide  pine 
boarding.  The  beams  are  adzed. 
Where  plaster  appears  on  the  in- 
side walls,  the  construction  is  of 
plaster  boards.  For  finishing  the 
upstairs  rooms,  varnished  wall- 
paper has  been  used. 

Among  the  exterior  details, 
the  absolutely  plain  matched  board- 
ing faces  of  the  dormers  and  the 
louvre  at  the  south  gable  end,  to 
ventilate  the  attic,  deserve  especial 
notice.  In  every  instance,  both 
outside  and  inside,  we  find  the  ut- 
most simplicity  coupled  with  an  in- 
genious and  logical  use  of  mate- 
rials. The  diversity  of  materials 
employed  cannot  be  considered  in 
the  least  degree  whimsical  or  af- 
fected. It  is  absolutely  rational 
and  perfectly  defensible  on  grounds 
of  the  strictest  economy.  The  di- 
versity, of  course,  adds  interest 
through  the  contrasts  of  color  and 
texture,  but  the  way  in  which  the 
sundry  materials  are  combined  and 
the  straightforward  simplicity  of 
details — in  each  case  appropriate  to 
the  nature  of  the  material  in  which 
thev  occur — explain  much  of  the 
inherent  charm  displayed  by  this 
little  house. 


The  work  may  be 
done  one  room  tit 
a  time  if  desired, 
dis turbing  no 
woodwork,  except 
the  moulding  at 
the  baseboard. 


Consult 
an 

architect 

BEFORE 

Building 


Modernize 
your  Home 

Lay  OAK  FLOORING  over  the 
ordinary  floors,  at  little  expense 

Centuries  of  growth  have  produced  a  toughnes« 
of  fibre  in  oak  that  defies  wear.  Oak  Flooring, 
Nature's  own  product,  is  not  an  artificial  or 
temporary  floor  covering.  It  is  permanent, 
and  becomes  more  mellow,  beautiful,  and  val- 
uable with  age.  The  characteristic  grain  and 
figure  cannot  be  successfully  imitated. 

Easily  kept  in  perfect  condition 

No  dirt  can  accumulate  on  the  continuous 
polished  surface.  Housework  is  minimized,  as 
a  very  little  attention  keeps  an  oak  floor  sani- 
tary, and  in  spic  and  span  condition. 

lour  choice  of  color  finishes 

The  new  modern  finishes  which  har 
monize   with  room   decorations,    are  &* 
illustrated  in  full  colors  in  our  newa 
booklets.  Mail  this  coupon  for  your  free 
copies. 


Put  your  flooring 
problems  up  to 
our  experts.  We 
will  gladly  serve 


'The  Story  of  Oak  Floors' 
24  pages  of  valuable  in- 
formation for  those  about 
to  build  or  remodel,  sug- 
gesting different  grades  for 
different  rooms,  various 
finishes,  illustrated  in  color. 
With  this  'de  luxe"  book 
you  will  receive  "How  and 
Whereto  UseOak Floors," 
a  booklet  of  practical  in- 
formation on  the  propei 
care  of  oak  fUo:  s 


Oak  Flooring  Bureau 

854  Hearst  Building.  Chicago 

Please  send  me  "Thf.  Story  of  Oak  Floors."  and  "How 

Win-re  to  Use  Oak  Floors.'' 


and 


Address 
City 


I    City State [ 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


M 

Sprmq  Supplement 

lBayor^Chandlor 


Home  decorations  made 

easily 

and 

quickly 

All  you 
have  to 
do  is  to 
follow  the 
simple, 
explicit, 
and  com- 
plete di- 
rect ions 
in  our 
three  in- 
struction 
books: 

"When  and  How  to  Use  Oriental 
Lacquers" 
"How  to  Do  Parchment  Shades" 
"How  to  Paint  Chipa  Without  Firing" 
They  tell  you  how  to  use  the  new  Hib- 
bard  Oriental  Lacquers  on  glass  and 
china  (no  firing  needed),  and  on  wood 
and  fabrics,  without  professional  help 
or  previous  experience;  how  to  do  Gesso 
clay  work,  in  colors;  how  to  make 
Lustrcraft  wax  novelties  and  parch- 
ment shades. 

FREE  32-PAGE  SPRING  SUPPLEMENT 
and  our  big  80-page  Yearbook,  with 
colored  cover  and  profuse  illustrations, 
describe  the  in- 
struction books 
and  our  brand- 
new  Sales  Man- 
ual, telling  you 
how  to  sell  the 
things  you  make. 
Remember,  it 
takes  no  experi- 
ence. You  follow 
instructions  and 
make  lovely  dec- 
orative articles 
pictured  in  Year- 
book and  Sup- 
plement. They  tell  about  the  up-to-date 
novelties,  suggest  the  newest  ideas,  and 
quote  low  prices,  our  constant  aim  being 
"more  for  the  money."  The  Yearbook 
and  the  Supplement  are  BOTH  FREE. 

Soecial  Offer  '  The  32-page  Instrue- 
Jpeu    '  ^"TKr.     tion      b00ks      are       25c 

apiece,  but  we  will  send  all  three  prepaid 
for  50c.  OR.  we  will  send  all  three  to- 
gether with  the  new  Sales  Manual,  priced 
at  a  dollar — all  four  books  for  $1.  Supple- 
ment and  Yearbook  included  Free,  always  I 
Thayer  &  Chandler,  Dep 1 12,913  Van  BurenSl.  Chicago 


New  York's  newest  and  most 

beautifully  furnished  hotel. 
Accommodating    1034   guests. 

Equal  Distance  from  'Pennsylvania 

and  Grand  Central  Stations. 

'Broadway  at  63rd  Street. 

ROOM  5*  PRIVATE  BATH 

$330 

ALL     OUTSIDE    ROOMS 


REAL  ESTATE— LONG  ISLAND 


THE 


LAKESHORE 
DRIVE 

181   LAKE   SHORE  DRIVE 

East  of  north  Michigan  Ay. 
facing  the  lane- Quiet  five 
minutes  to  business  shop- 
ping and  theatre  centers  • 

1lew---4bo  beautifulM 
furnished  rooms  with  bath 
Single  or  en  suite  55- and  up. 

European  atmosphere 
perfect  cuisine 
and  service- 

WM  A-  BUESCHEIV. 

MAN  A.  •  S  •  E.  •  (V. 
fOUMERLY  OF  IHE  RITLCAattON 
NEW       •        V   o    IV   K. 


GREAT 
NECK 
SHORE 
FRONT 
ACREAGE 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shore 
front  properties  located  in  the  Kings 
Point  Section  at  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island.  It  has  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
of  sandy  beach  right  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  It  is  being  offered  in  two  or 
more  acre  pieces  with  all  improvements. 
This  propertj  is  very  highly  restricted 
and  exclusive.  For  further  particulars 
inquire  of 

I.    G.    WOLF 

GILSEY  BUILDING,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 
Telephone  Great  Neck  921-922 


Great  Neck 

Attractive  new  home  of  old  Colonial 
design  in  the  finest  section  of  Great 
Neck.  House  contains  11  rooms 
and  4  baths  with  the  best  of  con- 
struction, including  brass  plumb- 
ing, etc.  Plot  is  one  acre  with 
more   land  available  if  desired. 

Price,  $52,500 

CANTERBURY  REALTY  CORP. 

Station    Plaza 
Great   Neck,    Long    Island,    N.    Y. 

'Phone:  496  Great  Neck 


East   Hampton,  L.    I. 

FOR  RENT 

Summer  cottages  for  the 
season  1926.  Large  and 
small  Village  houses, 
Estates  and  Dune  places. 

Send  for  Booklet 
E.   T.   DAYTON,  oAgent 

EAST  HAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Telephone  :   251    East   Hampton 


Long  Island  Prop  er ties 
LOUIS  DELANCEY  WARD 

22  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Tel.  Bowling  Green  4057 


MONTCLAIR 


BMP  NTC  LAI  R,  off&i&Sal 


Spanish  Illusion  Created  in  the  Modern 

Interior 


(Continued  from  page  37) 


Century  from  Madrid,  in  which 
both  inside  and  out  are  to  be  noted 
traces  of  Moorish  design  and  also 
an  iron  bound  chest  of  Spanish  an- 
cestry, richly  ornamented  with  dec- 
orative escutcheon,  wrought  iron 
hinges  and  massive  handles. 

Finally,  and  in  some  ways,  the 
most  regally  decorative  of  all  the 
rooms  in  this  enchanting  home,  is 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bossom's  own  bed- 
chamber in  the  decorative  expres- 
sion of  which  the  monastic  and  pic- 
torial elements  strive  for  suprem- 
acy. The  same  rich  wall  texture 
lends  itself  to  the  surprising  archi- 
tectural effects,  the  recessed  book- 
shelves, niches  for  reliquary  or 
shrine,  and  the  piquant-hooded 
Gothic  chimney  tapering  to  the 
ceiling.  The  severity  of  the  latter 
composition,  accentuated  by  the 
choir  stalls  to  right  and  left  of  the 


fireplace  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  gorgeous  hand-painted  Spanish 
bed  from  Madrid  with  its  ancient 
and  very  rare  blanket  chest  at  the 
foot,  which  together  might  be  sin- 
gled out  as  among  the  masterpieces 
of  the  collection.  There  are  but 
three  examples  of  the  chests  in  the 
world,  one  being  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  one  in  the  Metropolitan 
and  the  third  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bossom.  It  is  of 
such  treasures  as  these  their  Span- 
ish home  is  made,  but  the  typical 
air,  the  true  Spanish  flavor,  comes 
in  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the 
best  in  all  decorative  art  and  the 
inter-relation  of  one  period  to  an- 
other. In  this  subtle  distinction 
lies  Mr.  Bossom's  success  in  adapt- 
ing the  Spanish  note  to  the  Amer- 
ican environment  and  blending  it 
in  subtle  harmony. 


Interpretation  of  New  England  "Salt-Box 

House 


ON  the  mountain  top — 600  ft. 
elevation — a  magnificent 
residence  of  twenty  rooms,  four 
baths,  etc.,  steel  and  hollow  con- 
struction. Over  3x0  ft.  frontage. 
Ample  garage  space  and  grounds. 
Details  on  request. 

Telephone  9600-9601-9602 

gmes  Mooney,  inc. 

Opposite  Lackawanna  Terminal 
MONTCLAIR.      NEW  JERSEY 
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Dwight  James  Baum,  Architect 

First  floor  plan  of  the  R.  L.  Bates  residence  at  Kew  Gardens.  L.  I. 


} 
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Second  floor  plan  of  the  Bates  house  on  Long  Island  showing  the  compact 

arrangement  of  space 
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A  Tribute  to  Success 

Our  membership  in  the  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULA- 
TIONS is  the  highest  tribute  to 
success   that   could   be   paid   us. 


The  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  is  an  In- 
ternational Association 
of  Publishers,  Adver- 
tisers and  Advertising 
Agents  that  requires 
each  Publisher-Member 
to  submit  once  a  year  to 
an  audit  by  the  Bureau, 
to  absolutely  verify  all 
claims    of    circulation, 


as  well  as  honest  busi- 
ness methods. 

Every  advertiser  using 
Arts  &  Decoration 
shares  in  our  success 
and  knows  he  has  the 
protection  of  bona  fide 
circulation,  fully  ap- 
proved and  verified  by 
the  A.  B.  C.  auditor. 


There  is  never  any  argument 
when  an  A. B.C.  report  is  con- 
sulted— and  our  last  audit  is 
available  for  closest  inspection. 
This  is  the  only  authentic  way 
the  Advertiser  can  make  sure 
his  message  is  reaching  the 
readers    in    the    field    desired. 

Arts  &  Decoration 


A 

Complete 
Course 

Covering 

Interior 

Decoration 

in  All  Its 
Phases 


In 
One  Big  Volume 

Used  and  recommended  by 
ARTS  &  DECORATION  in 
their  special  course. 


.THE 
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^PRACTICAL 
1    BOOK  OF 

DECOKATJON 


PRICE   $8  50 


283  ILLUSTRATIONS,   7   PLATES   IN   COLOR,   451    PAGES,   OCTAVO 

There  are  twelve  chapters  on  color,  walls,  floors,  windows,  furniture  and 
arrangement,  textiles,  lighting,  mantels,  pictures,  decoration  accessories,  etc. 
The  book  is  arranged  in  systematic  and  logical  order.  No  space  or  time  is  lost 
in  giving  expert  advice  on  every  phase  of  the  subject  and  in  a  way  that  makes 
it  equally  valuable  to  the  amateur  for  study  or  to  the  professional  for  reference. 
It  is  divided  into  three  sections:  1.  A  resume  of  the  development  of  decoration 
in  England,  Italy,  Spain  and  France;  2.  The  why  and  how  of  furnishing  in  all 
its  details;    3.  The  assembling  of   various   styles  in  a   right   manner. 

EAST    WASHINGTON   SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO., 


Please  send  me  an  illustrated  pamphlet  on  this  book  and  other  similar  volumes. 


Dept.  A.D.  2 
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Eating  Should 
Be  a  Joy,  Not  a  Task 

ONE  may  cat  three  meals  a  day  and 
live,  but  to  enjoy  three  meals  a  day 
is  to  live  longer  and  to  better  purpose. 

You  may  dine  perfunctorily  at  MAYFAIR 
HOUSE  only  once — thereafter  you  will 
dine  there  with  pleasure  and  with  profit. 

The  MAYFAIR  cuisine  will  restore  for 
you  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which 
is  the  only  way  that  you  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  their  indulgence. 

Edward  H,  Crandall 

tUNCHEON   WITH   MUSIC  -  DANCING  WITH   DINNER 
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610  Park  Avenue,  at  65th  St.,  NenYork 
AN  APARTMENT  HOTEL 


Vernon  cRpom 


EVERY  SATURDAY  EVENING 

February  27th  to  March  27th 

-FOURTH  YEAR- 

Mischa  Levitzki  —  Leonora  Sparkes  —  Royal  Dadmun 

Ralph  Errolle  —  Julia  Claussen  —  Ellen  Ballon 

May  Peterson  —  Hans  Kindler  —  Ernest  Davis 

Dusolina  Giannini  —  Ivan  Steschenko  —  Carlos  Salzedo 

Lawrence  Tibbett  —  Elizabeth  Lennox  —  Sascha  Jacobsen 


(halfonte-Haddon  Hall 


An  Old  and  New  Salon  in  Paris 


(Continued  from  page  67) 


theless,  a  fine  rhythmic  and  color- 
ful painting  that  loses  nothing  by 
having  been  done  on  such  a  large 
scale. 

As  for  the  rest,  they  are  all  their 
usual  selves.  Painters  like  Ma- 
tisse, Bonnard,  Othon  Friez,  Fa- 
vory,  Georg,  Zalc  and  Zingg  are 
as  sure  and  satisfying  as  always  to 
those  who  like  their  work.  Young 
men  like  Guy  Arnoux  and  Da- 
ranges,  both  known  heretofore  for 
their  illustrations,  are  now  turning 
their  attention  to  painting.  Ar- 
noux's  Harlequin  was  especially 
truculent  and  worthwhile. 

Sculpture  in  the  Salon  d'Au- 
tomne  plays  a  somewhat  effaced 
role.  One  came  across  neither 
monuments  nor  statues,  and  of  life- 
size  figures  there  were  but  three. 
On  the  whole,  however,  there  was 
much  more  talent  in  the  few  sculp- 
tured works  than  in  the  whole  col- 
lection of  paintings.  Yet  there,  as 
in  the  paintings,  one  could  see  the 
influences.  Master  works  are  very 
rare.  The  influence  of  Rodin 
which  hung  over  the  work  of  both 
French  and  Foreign  sculptors  is 
now  quite  dead  ;  and  the  influence 
of  that  other  master  Antoine  Bour- 
delle  was  almost  imperceptible  ex- 
cept in  certain  busts  where  the 
young  artists  had  copied  a  certain 
technical  trick  of  the  masters. 

What  was  surprising  was  the 
growing  influence  of  the  early 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  sculptures. 
A  sort  of  affectation  of  the  archaic. 
Maybe  it  is  suggested  to  the  artists 
by  their  manner  of  working  for 
many  of  them  are  now  cutting  di- 
rectly in  stone  and  granite  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancients. 

One  of  the  artists  most  respon- 
sible for  this  revival  of  direct  cut- 
ting is  the  Spaniard  Mateo  Her- 
nandez. He  cuts  directly  into  his 
material  without  even  tracing  a 
plan  so  great  is  his  science  and  so 
prodigiously  sure  his  hand  and  eye. 
And  he  has  never  worked  except  in 
the  two  hardest  known  materials, 
granite  and  diorite.  His  early 
works  were  all  animals  cut  in  the 
stylized  form  of  the  Egyptians. 
His  Black  Panther  cut  out  of  one 
large  piece  of  diorite,  a  magnificent 
and  forceful  creation,  won  for  the 
sculptor  the  Grand  Prix  at  the 
Exposition. 

For  the  moment,  Hernandez  has 
left  off  doing  his  beloved  animals 
and  has  taken  to  doing  busts  and 
studies  of  the  human  figure.  In 
the  Salon  his  life-size  figure  of  a 
bather  was  not  quite  so  successful 
as  his  other  works.  It  lacked  a 
certain  suppleness.  As  it  was  ex- 
hibited   in    an    unfinished    state,    it 


may  be,  however,  that  when  it  i 
finally  carved  out  and  polished  it 
will  stand  beside  the  famous  Black 
Panther  as  a  tribute  to  the  great 
art  and  force  of  its  creator. 

Among  the  other  sculptures  no-' 
ticeable  were  the  two  animal 
statues  by  the  master  Pompom 
and  an  amusingly  stylized  Turkey- 
gobbler,  while  Albert  Marque  ex- 
hibited two  of  his  charming  chil- 
dren studies:  The  Ronde  des 
Enfants  and  the  Enfant  a  la 
Vasque. 

It  was  the  writer  and  art-critic 
Andre  Warnod  who  had  the  amus- 
ing idea  of  organizing  a  Salon  for 
the  writers.  For  in  this  day  and 
age  it  would  seem  that  everybody 
fiddles — on  their  Violin  d'Ingres — 
with  Art.  The  actors  of  Paris 
have  their  yearly  Salon  and  so 
have  the  doctors!  And  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  railway  workers 
give  a  show  each  year  of  the  paint- 
ing and  drawing  they  turn  out  in 
their  leisure  hours.  And  now  be- 
fore the  street-sweepers  and  co- 
ckers get  in  line,  the  writers  have 
organized  their  first  show. 

Most  men  who  hold  a  pen  in- 
dulge in  drawing  at  some  time  or 
another.  But  not  all  of  them  at- 
tain to  art.  We  all  know  the 
amusing  drawings  of  Chesterton 
and  Wells.  Do  you  remember 
"Boon"?  And  did  not  Sherwood 
Anderson  once  give  an  exhibition 
of  his  watercolors  in  New  York? 

In  the  Salon  des  Ecrivains, 
which  ranges  from  Victor  Hugo 
to  Jean  Cocteau  there  is  much 
work  of  interest  not  only  of  the 
two  poets  mentioned,  but  also  of 
many  another  never  suspected. 
Even  Paul  Verlain  indulged  in  the 
gentle  art  of  caricature.  Anatole 
France  is  there  with  a  pen  design 
of  a  nude  woman,  and  Theophile 
Gautier  is  represented  by  a  lovely 
pastel  portrait  of  the  famous  Car- 
lotta  Grisi.  There  is  Pierre  Loti, 
Prosper  Merimee,  and  Baudelaire, 
and  many  another  poet-artist  of 
the  last  century. 

Among  the  moderns  there  is  in- 
deed much  talent.  Jean  Cocteau 's 
pen  designs  are  already  famous  and 
have  been  brought  out  in  book 
form  while  the  paintings  of  the 
poet  Max  Jacob  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  any  self-respecting  modern 
gallery.  Some  day  in  the  near  fu- 
ture I  hope  he  will  exhibit  all  his 
paintings.  And  some  day  I  hope 
also  that  some  enterprising  art  gal- 
lery in  America  will  organize  a 
show  like  this.  There  is  no  end  of 
excellent  material  to  be  found 
among  the  English  and  American 
authors. 
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Unrii/aled  as  to  Location  — ■-*■■ 
Distinguished  throughout  the  World 
for  its  Appointments  and  Sen  ice 


The 


Fred  Sterry 

PHESlOENT 

John  D.Owen 

MANAGER 


Plaza 

FIFTH  AVENUE    AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 


CABLE   ADDRESS:    PLAZA   NEW   YORK 


COMFORT  WITHOUT  EXTRAVAGANCE 
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HOTEL  MARSEILLES 

ABSOLUTELY    FIREPROOF 

BROADWAY  AT  103d  STREET 

(Subway  Express  Station  at  Door) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Near  Riverside  Drive,  Central  Park,  Theatres  and  Shopping  Sections 


Single  room,  running  water,  $2.50 

Single  room  and  bath,  $3 

Double  room,  bath,  $5  per  day 

Handsome  suites  of  2,  3  rooms 


Exceptional  Restaurant — a  la  Carte 

M.  P.  MURTHA,  Manager 


on  the 

MAURETANIA 

around  the 

Mediterranean 

and  to 

EGYPT 

Sailing  from  New  York 

Feb.  16,  1926 
Returning  via  Southampton 

with  opportunity  to  visit  London,  etc. 

— calling  at  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
Villefranche  (French  Riviera),  Naples, 
Athens,  Haifa  (Holy Land),  Alexandria,  etc. 


$830 


up 


From  New  York  back  to  New  York 

Comprehensive,  interesting  shore  excur- 
sions. Stop-over  privileges  in  Europe. 

One  way  bookings  to  Mediterranean 
points,  Egypt,  etc. 

Requests  for.  detailed  information 
and  literature  cordially  invited. 

CUNARO  and  ANCHOR  Lines 

25  Broadway,  New  York 
or  Branches  and  Agencies 
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SHIRTS  WITH 
COLLARS  TO  MATCH 

Today  when  Shirts  with  Collars 
to  Match  are  so  much  in  Vogue 
we  are  favored  with  a  very  Large 
Business  because  of  our  Ability 
to  Please  not  only  in  Shirts  to 
Measure  but  also  in  the  Exacting 
Art  of  Collar  Making. 

We  are  showing  a  Wonderful  Line 
of  Distinctive  French  Materials 
especially  designed  for  Shirts  with 
Collars  to  Match. 


Samples  of  Materials   will  be  sent  on  request 


ifc. 
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512   FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 

LONDON 

17   OLD  BOND  STREET 


PARIS 

2    RUE    DE  CASTIGLIONE 


EstaBlishcd  1S74 
2 and  4  £.  Forty -Fourtd  Street 

NE  W  YORK 


CORRECTNESS 
in  every  detail  has 
long  characterized  the 
artistry  of  WETZEL. 


Copyright 
by  Wetzel 


The  Niche  As  a  Diverting  Incident 

(Continued  from   Page  &5) 

fixed  panelled  decoration 
of  the  room,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  is 
shown  in  one  of  the  il- 
lustrations. The  strong 
decorative  value  of  such 
a  niche  is  patent  and 
needs  no  verbal  em- 
phasis. The  opportuni- 
ties for  interesting  treat- 
ment of  niches  in  this 
manner  were  manifold, 
and  the  opportunities 
were  not  neglected  by 
the  architects. 

Although     a    great 
many  niches  of  this  spe- 
cies   lacked    the    carved 
brackets    supporting    the 
shelves  and  the  elaborate 
carving  at  the  base,   the 
coved      niche-head      was 
nearly   always  a   feature 
of    c  i  t  h  e  r    carved    or 
painted  enrichment.  The 
simpler  kind  of  carving 
often  took  the  form  of  a 
cockle-shell,     while     the 
concave    scallops   were 
sometimes    painted     and 
the     ribs     between     the 
scallops  were  gilded.     The  shaped 
edges  of  the  shelves,  too,  were  not 
seldom  carved  or  gilded.     In  any 
event,  the  niche  offered  an  excel- 
lent chance  for  an  effective  bit  of 
fixed  decoration  and  its  invitation 
was  freely  accepted. 

The  foregoing  survey  of  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  niches  and  the  pur- 


Early  eighteenth  century  nail  niche  with  shell  top, 

from    Harington    House,    Bourton  -  on  -  the  -  Water, 

Gloucestershire 


up  in  fit  array  so  that  they  might 
show  to  good  effect,  and  so  shelves 
to  set  them  upon  in  tiers  came 
into  being.  Thus  we  see  the  evo- 
lution not  only  of  a  new,  more 
intimate  and  more  homelike  kind 
of  niche  but  also  the  first  stage  in 
the  genesis  of  a  new  type  of  mov- 
able    furniture — the    corner    cup- 


Plaster   niche   in   a  New   York   office,   wrought   in    the  Italian   Renaissance 
manner.   Courtesy  of  the  Jacobson  &  Co.,  Inc. 


board.  The  shelved  niche  incor- 
porated with  the  panelling  had 
often  been  canted  across  the  cor- 
ner as  a  happy  mode  of  solving 
the  decorative  difficulties  of  awk- 
ward angles.  It  was  an  easy 
transition  from  the  built-in  shelved 
niche  of  the  corner  to  the  movable, 
free-standing  corner  cupboard 
when  there  was  no  panelling  in 
which  to  incorporate  the  niche. 

A  beautiful  example  of  one  of 
these  seventeenth  century  angle 
niches,   constituting  a   part  of   the 


poses  they  were  intended  to  serve 
is  sufficient  to  indicate  their  claim 
to  consideration.  There  is  one 
more  point,  however,  to  which  at- 
tention should  be  drawn.  The  ap- 
propriate place  for  a  niche  is  not 
always  easy  to  settle  upon.  It  may 
be  taken  as  a  general  principle  that 
the  niche  should  always  be  in  a 
place  where  it  will  contribute  to 
and  accentuate  the  structural  bal- 
ance of  composition.  The  essen- 
tial thing  is  that  the  niche  must 
not  disturb  but  emphasize  balance. 
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ALFRED  NELSON   CO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

"The"   recognized   House  for  Gentlemen's 

Perfect  Fitting  Sport  Kit,  also  Ladies'  Riding 

(     .its,  Breeches  and  Knickers 

261  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Near  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone  2003   Madison  Square 


(jentlemens  Jailors 

Recognired  as  the  Highest  Expression 
of  Exclusive  Quality  our  Clothes  for 
Formal,  Business,  and  Sports  appeal  to 
men  who  dress  with  Utmost  Good  Taste. 


Our  Representative  iisits  the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West — dares  sent  on  application 


[uise  or  Large  Bergere,  No. 
}8o,  the  original  of  ubich  is  in 
the  Musee  dts  Arts  Decor atifs, 
Louire  Museum  in  Paris. 


0F  all  the  French  furniture  styles, 
those  of  the  eighteenth  century  are 
probably  the  most  representative  and 
are  without  doubt  the  most  suited  to 
present  day  use.  The  presence  of  at  least 
a  few  carefully  selected  pieces  in  any 
ensemble  is  almost  imperative  if  a  sense 
of  grace  and  livableness  is  to  be  achieved. 

Specializing  in  eighteenth  century  French 
styles,  we  are  able  to  offer  selections 
from  our  collection  of  finelv  executed 
hand-made  examples  of  Louis  XV,  XVI 
and  Direct oire  furniture,  which  embody 
elegance  and  beauty  as  well  as  the 
utmost  in  comfort. 

Our  exhibit  includes  beds,  sofas, 
decorated  screens,  bergeres,  arm 
chairs,  side  chairs,  marqii: 
po  udreuses,  commo  des ,  occasio  nal 
tables,  mirrors,  trumeaux  and  con- 
soles. These  may  be  had  in  either 
walnut  with  a  fine  mellow  patine, 
or  painted  and  antiqued  and  en- 
livened with  gold  leaf. 


Access  to  our  display  rooms  may  be  arranged 
through  your  dealer  or  decorator. 


BRUNOVAN,   Inc. 

vain  Bruno,  President 

Antiques  &  Reproductions 
383  Madison  Avenue 


PARIS 


NEW  YORK 
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rOU  cannot  miss  it  as  you  journey  through  the  park,  uptown,  down-town,  across 
town,  for  it  stands  out  clear  against  the  evening  sky.    Its  myriad  lighted  windows 
glow  with  hearty  radiances;  they  beckon  the  traveler  in  out  of  the  night;  they 
signal  cheer  and  friendly  welcome. 

Entering,  you  will  discover  the  promise  fulfilled.  Here  is  the  abiding  place  of  guests 
who  know  the  ccntcntment  and  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  refined  surroundings,  in 
right  management,  in  ready  service.  They  enjoy  the  requisite  pleasures  of  metropolitan 
hotel  life,  sunny,  airy,  livable  rooms,  a  cuisine  which  makes  dining  delightful;  music 
which  dignifies  dancing;  an  atmosphere  of  thoughtful,  tactful  hospitality. 

In  brief — they  feel  at  home.     As  you  will, 

at  the  Hotel  Majestic. 
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and 

RESTAURANTS 

TWO  WEST  72nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Entire  Block  Fronting  Central  Park 
Telephone  Endicott  1900 


MAJESTIC  HOTEL,  72nd  Street  and  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 

Send  me  free  copy  of  your  attractive  brochures  on  New  York  City  and  the  Hotel  Majestic. 

Name 

Address Street 

State 
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he  Modern  Note  in  Home  Building  and  Decorating— Theatre,  Music,  Books 


THE  COUNTRY  HOME 


From  a  painting  by  Everett  Shinn 


BEAUTIFUL  HOMES  BY  AMERICA'S  FAMOUS  ARCHITECTS 
LUXURIOUSLY  PLANNED  MEDIUM- SIZED  AND  SMALL  HOUSES 
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BLACK*  STARR  &.  FROST 

The  new  diamond  ornaments — horses,   elephants,   birds,   butterflies,   cats,  dogs 
of  every   breed    and   description,    may    be    worn    either   as    brooches    or   ha 
decorations.    Our  large  stock  permits  a   choice  from  many  favorite  animals 


JEWELERS     FOR      Il6     YEARS       ■       FIFTH     AVENUE        ■       CORNER     48TH     STREET        ■        NEW     YOR 
OUR      PALM     BEACH     SHOP     IS     NOW     OPEN     •     THE     LAKE     TRAIL     •     PALM     BEACH 
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tie  Monographs — 

The  Story  of  Hand  Printed  Linens 

NUMBER  TWO  OF  A  SERIES 

By  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein 


ENNINO  CENNINI'S  fourteenth 
'  century  directions  for  block- 
iting  on  linen  show  us  that  there 
3  another  way  in  which  printed 
;n  cloths  were  used  apart  from 
11  hangings  in  houses — for  per- 
lal  clothing  and  for  decoration  in 
irches.  But  they  were  extensively 
d  in  Italy  for  wall  hangings,  too, 
well  as  in  the  countries  bordering 
Rhine. 

rhe  Florentines,  espe- 
ly,  had  an  enormous 
nber  of  hangings  which 
y  brought  out  for  extra 
11  decorations  on  gala 
asions.  The  patterns  of 
se  were  chiefly  copied 
m  damasks  and  bro- 
es  of  the  period.  Some- 
les  these  hangings 
uld  be  draped  in  knots 
1  loops  along  the  walls, 
1  not  a  few  old  pictures 
»w  them  used  in  this 
y  with  striking  effect, 
itemporary  descriptions 
d  mention  them. 
3ennini's  allusion  to 
nting  in  the  colours 
h  a  brush  over  the 
ited  outline  of  the  pat- 
i  shows  an  additional  process  not 
viously  mentioned.  Later  the 
Durs  were  applied  altogether  by 
erent  sets  of  blocks  successively, 
block  or  set  of  blocks  for  each 
arate  colour. 

Mthough  the  art  of  hand-block 
iting  on  linen  in  the  old  manner 
tinued  to  be  practised  along  the 
ne  till  the  seventeenth  century, 
great  impetus  to  the  employment 
rinted  linen  came  from  another 
rter  and  brought  with  it  a  touch 
he  glamour  of  the  Far  East.  In 
8  the  Portuguese  navigators 
id  their   way    for   the   first   time 


around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
thus  opened  a  new  trade  route  to 
India,  Persia  and  other  Oriental 
lands. 

The  Indian  hand  painted  cottons 
and  calicoes  carried  back  to  Europe 
in  great  quantity  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  the  Portuguese  traders, 
were  eagerly  bought.  The  East  India 
Company  in  England,  too,  from  1 63 1 


SHOWING  THE  USE  OF  HAND  PRINTED  LINENS 
IN  THE  APARTMENT  DINING  ROOM 

onward  imported  these  articles  of 
luxury.  So  popular  did  they  become 
that  long  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury they  were  largely  imitated  not 
only  in  England,  but  also  in  France, 
Portugal  and  Holland. 

Mistress  Nell  Gwynne,  who  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  handsome  and 
unusual  things  for  her  house,  used  to 
have  a  diverting  little  habit  of  going 
down  to  the  docks  when  an  East 
India  merchantman  arrived  in  port 
and  nosing  through  the  cargo  so  as 
to  secure  whatever  suited  her  fancy 
before  the  goods  were  offered  for 
sale.     India     prints     were     doubtless 


amongst  the  treasures  she  levied 
upon  in  this  way,  for  she,  of  all  peo- 
ple, was  not  likely  to  be  a  whit  behind 
Mrs.  Pepys  with  her  sitting-room  gay 
with  an  India  "chint,"  the  gift  of  the 
gossiping,  ubiquitous  Samuel. 

The  printing  of  bright-coloured 
patterns  on  cloth,  in  imitation  of 
Eastern  calicoes,  opened  a  new  de- 
velopment of  linen  printing  and 
introduced  an  altogether 
fresh  method  of  design 
derived  from  the  Orient. 
While  the  multi-coloured 
Oriental  designs  were  in 
the  height  of  fashion — and 
Queen  Mary  set  the  seal  of 
her  approval  upon  them  by 
using  a  number  of  the 
India  prints,  or  rather 
paintings,  at  Hampton 
Court  for  wall  hangings, 
bed-curtains  and  furniture 
coverings — there  were  also 
the  old  Tudor  and  Stuart 
needlework  designs  of 
flowers  and  foliage,  fruits 
and  birds,  which  lent 
themselves  admirably  to 
hand-block  printing  on 
linen.  These  designs,  often 
called  "Jacobean,"  along 
with  the  purely  Oriental  patterns, 
ruled  the  field  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and,  in  the  shape 
of  curtains  and  coverings  for  furni- 
ture, gave  great  charm  to  the  rooms 
in  which  they  were  used. 

In  either  case,  nothing  could  have 
been  better  suited  to  set  off  the  wal- 
nut, the  lacquer,  and  the  marque- 
terie  furniture  of  the  period  than 
these  glowing  colours  and  opulent 
patterns  applied  to  linen  hangings 
and  upholstery.  There  was  a  virile 
colour  sense  then  abroad  in  Eng- 
land to  which  the  prints  strongly 
appealed. 


The  art  of  hand  printed  linen  in  modern  times  is  best  exemplified  by  the  work  of  the  skilled  artisans 
of  the  Derryvale  Linen  Company  using  the  genuine  Irish  linen — substantial  yet  soft  and  easily  draped. 

DERRYVALE  LINEN  COMPANY 

23  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City 

M.idtown  Showroom,  12  West  40th  Street 
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%^/  HERE  is  here  presented  a  bedroom 
suggestive  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
of  Spain. 

Walls  and  ceiling  Moresque  in  treat- 
ment blend  with  hangings  of  yellow  and 
blue.  -»•  The  dado  and  floors  of  colored 
glazed  tile.  «~  The  bed  is  unique,  orna- 
mented with  iron  work,  its  back  provin- 
cial lace  over  velvet  and  its  spread  of  old 
lace.  <~  The  triptych  mirror  when  closed 
reveals  a  pattern  of  inlaid  ivory.  -  The 
commode  is  of  walnut  with  wrought 
iron  mounts,  the  top  of  blue  velvet. 

This  treatment,  the  work  of  Baumgarten, 
is  admirably  suited  for  the  home  in 
Florida. 


^m.  baumgarten  6  (9a  One 


Paris 
FRANCE 


oAntiques  Interior  Decorations 

715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Tapestries 


Palm  Beach 
FLORIDA 
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ule  Monographs — 

The  Story  of  Hand  Printed  Linens 

NUMBER  TWO   OF  A   SERIES 

By  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein 


'ENNINO  CENNINI'S  fourteenth 
/  century  directions  for  block- 
nting  on  linen  show  us  that  there 
s  another  way  in  which  printed 
*n  cloths  were  used  apart  from 
11  hangings  in  houses — for  per- 
lal  clothing  and  for  decoration  in 
irehes.  But  they  were  extensively 
:d  in  Italy  for  wall  hangings,  too, 
well  as  in  the  countries  bordering 
Rhine, 
rhe  Florentines,  espe- 
lly,  had  an  enormous 
mber  of  hangings  which 
y  brought  out  for  extra 
11  decorations  on  gala 
:asions.  The  patterns  of 
se  were  chiefly  copied 
m     damasks    and    bro- 
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around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
thus  opened  a  new  trade  route  to 
India,  Persia  and  other  Oriental 
lands. 

The  Indian  hand  painted  cottons 
and  calicoes  carried  back  to  Europe 
in  great  quantity  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  the  Portuguese  traders, 
were  eagerly  bought.  The  East  India 
Company  in  England,  too,  from  1 63 1 
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Only  at  the  Hampton  Shops  can  you  pur- 
chase the  Hampton  reproductions,  which 
give  such  distinction  to  the  notable  in- 
teriors created  by  the  Hampton  decorators 


amongst    the    treasures    she 

upon  in  this  way,  for  she,  of 

pie,  was  not  likely  to  be  a  whil 

Mrs.  Pepys  with  her  sitting-ro 

with  an  India  "chint,"  the  gif 

gossiping,  ubiquitous  Samuel. 

The    printing    of    bright-c 

patterns    on    cloth,    in    imital 

Eastern   calicoes,   opened  a  d 

velopment     of     linen     printir 

introduced    an    alt 

fresh     method    of 

derived    from    the 

While    the    multi-c 

Oriental    designs   v 

the  height  of  fashio 

Queen  Mary  set  the 

her  approval  upon  t 

noJnrr    a     nnmber 
has  taken  years  to  collect. 

The  ancient  water-wheel 
that  turns  their  lathes  is  not 
truer  to  its  traditions  than 
are  these  men  to  the  ideals 
of  the  medieval  guildsmen, 
whose  work  they  carry  on 
with  such  fidelity,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  important 
Tudor  sideboard  shown. 
Notable  are  the  sheer  artistry 
of  its  detail,  the  soft  texture 
of  its  time- mellowed  wood, 
and  the  superb  quality  of  its 
finish — yet  other  Loudwater 
pieces  we  have  imported  are 
equally  beautiful.  May  we 
not  show  you  these  rare 
pieces  —  together  with  our 
own  splendid  Hampton 
Shops  reproductions? 


iS  fast  50*  Street,  0euT5firk 


Furniture      ♦        Dproration 


Jlntiijups 
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ESTABLISHED    1846 


PARK  AVENUE  at  FIFTY- SEVENTH 
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An  exact  copy  of  a  satinwood  desk  oj  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  beautifully  decorated 


SHOWROOMS 

in  connection  with  our  factory  at 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

where   all   our  furniture 

and  woodwork  is  made 
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Silver  Cup  and  Cover  made  in  London  in   1742 
during  the  reign  of  George  II,  by  David  Williams. 


JN SCRIBED  on  the  back  of  this  fine  old  cup  is  the  legend  "The  Gift 
of  ye  Owners  of  the  Ship  London  to  Capt.  Wm.  Cropton  1759."  It 
is  typical  of  the  craftsmanship  of  that  period  and  indicative  of  the  many 
interesting  pieces  of  Old  English  Silver  to  be  found  in  the  Crichton 
Collection. 

Whether  you  seek  Old  English  Tea  Services,  Candlesticks  or  Candelabra 
— or  whether  you  fancy  Reproductions  of  famous  originals  at  moderate 
cost,  you  will  be  delighted  with  the  opportunity  for  choice  offered  by  the 
Crichton  Collection. 


HTO 


fie  CO. 
LTD. 


Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths 
New  York-  636  Fifth  Avenue  f comer  of  51?* Street ) 
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His  zjtfajestfs  ^yirchitecls 

yl/h\\e  bounteous  evidence  is  visible  of  the  versatility  of  Robert 
Adam  as  a  creator  of  beauty,  scant  information  is  available  of  his  life 
or  that  of  his  brother  John.  Both  were  architects,  and  each,  in  his 
career,  held  the  distinction  of  being  sole  architect  to  the  King. 

It  was  after  the  establishment  of  their  firm  that  they  made  their 
greatest  contribution  to  the  decorative  arts  and  created  the  period 
which  bears  their  name.  Robert  Adam's  love  of  beauty  is  obvious  in 
the  attention  given  the  most  minute  details.  That  his  finished  interior 
might  lose  none  of  its  delicate  charm  by  the  use  of  inappropriate  fup 
niture,  he  designed  a  new  type  based  on  classic  Greek  beauty  which 
was  fitting. 

In  creating  beauty  in  interiors  of  every  period,  decorators  know  well 
the  importance  of  attention  to  details.  Proper  fabrics,  not  the  least 
important  detail  in  any  conspicuously  beautiful  interior,  are  best  ob' 
tained  by  choosing  from  a  collection  where  the  requirements  are 
understood  and  anticipated. 

decorative  fabrics  of  Ttiffinclion 

Wholesale  Exclusively 


730  FIFTH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
Heyworth    Bldg. 


BOSTON 
Berkeley    Bldg. 


at  57  th  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 

Finance    Bldg. 


^ 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


LOS   ANGELES 
Story   Bldg. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
Jewelers  Bldg. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


IMRC1 


GU 


^SKILLED  craftsmanship,  devoted 
•^  |  to  the  interpretation  of  good  de- 
^-^  sign,  endows  our  furniture  with 
that  feeling  of  individuality   so    appre- 


ciated  in  the  modern  home.  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  send  you,  upon  request, 
a  copy  of  our  illustrated  booklet,  which 
contains   much  interesting  information. 


Cmoz/m 


mVg.  co.  (s 

111  EAST  FORTY-SIXTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
Wholesale  Only 
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GUMWOOD-ONE    OF    AMERICA'S    FINEST     CABINET    HARDWOODS 


o 


ch  and  unique  effects  in  figured  gumwood  panels.,  matched  for  pattern 


Beautiful  Gumwood  Finishes  in  Color 


Those  who  enjoy  the  dignified  atmos- 
phere of  a  paneled  interior  find  in  the 
soft  coloration  and  exquisite  texture  and 
figure  of  American  gumwood  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  enhance  the  individuality 
of  a  modern  home.  The  finish  may  be 
either  the  warm  reddish-brown  tints 
that  Nature  displays  in  gumwood,  or  it 
may  harmonize  with  the  color  scheme 
of  furniture  and  hangings  in  widely 
varying  degrees  of  shade. 

Either  the  figured  wood,  ranging  from 
fantastic  to  richly  ornate,  or  plain  wood, 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  highly 
figured  mark  in  gs,  ma  \  be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage. A  unique  treatment  is  the  com- 


bination of  figured  panels  with  plainer 
gumwood  surrounding  them.  In  all  gen- 
eral interior  woodwork,  includingdoors, 
gumwood  finds  admirable  opportunity 
to  display  its  unique  beauty.  In  this 
book,  "Beautiful  American  Gumwood, 
examples  of  both  figured  and  plain  wood 
are  illustrated  in  color,  to  give  an  exact 
idea  of  their  appropriate  use. 

For  a  Hundred  Conveniences 

Built-in  household  conveniences,  such 
as  breakfast  nooks,  service  cabinets,  and 
cozy  corners,  can  employ  no  better  wood 
than  gumwood,  finished,  for  example, in 
ivory  or  gray  enamel.  Gumwood  takes 
a  perfect  finish,  and  for  apartment  build- 


ings, when  stained  in  dark   shades  of 
brown,  thesapgum  grades  are  admirable. 

oA  Cjood  Wood  for  Qood  Furniture 

More  actual  value  may  be  put  into 
the  design  and  craftsmanship  of  good 
furniture,  when  American  gumwood  is 
suitably  used  in  the  construction  of  solid 
parts.  This  native  cabinet  hardwood 
permits  the  utmost  in  appearance,  in  the 
use  of  other  woods  of  ornamental  sur- 
faces, without  sacrifice  of  value  or  qual- 
ity. Craftsmen  who  make  good  furniture 
endorse  gumwood.  Leading  retail  furni- 
ture dealers  will  gladly  point  out  its 
many  advantages. 


Write  for  this  book 

An  authoritative  discussion  of  proper  fin-  ..*3 

ishingwill  be  found  in  this  book,  together 

with  formulas  for  natural,  stained,  wax, 

andenamel  finishes.  Fully  illustrated  by 

typical  interiors,  and  furniture  in  which 

gumwood  is  suitably  used. 

For  further  information  write  The  Gumwood  Service  Bureau 
of  the  Hardwood  Mfrs.    Institute,   Memphis,    Tenn. 


The  interesting  story  of  the 
elusive  figure  in  gumwood  is 
told  in  this  book — how  the 
mystery  of  growth  produces 
widely  varying  and  intri- 
cate patterns,  only  discovered 
after  the  tree  is  felled. 

The  figure  in  gumwood  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  log, 
and  gumwood  may  fortu- 
nately still  be  obtained  in 
very  wide  boards.  The  result 
of  these  two  unusual  fea- 
tures is  that  it  is  possible 
to  carry  out  a  harmonious 
treatment  for  rooms  of  large 
area,  in  which  a  distinctive 
decorative  pattern  will  ex- 
actly duplicate  itself  around 
the  entire  wall. 


GUMWOOD  SERVICE  BUREAU  of 
the  HARDWOOD  MFRS.  INSTITUTE 

Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Please    send  me  your  booklet,    "Beautifil    American 
Gumwood." 


Name 

Address - 

City State, 
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the  tiny  village  of  Salzburg,  in  a  peak-girdled  valley, 
.of  the  Tyrol  Alps,  a  sturdy  peasant,  in  the  X  VI 
century,  fashioned  a  spinning  chair,  skillfully  hand 
carved  and  colorfully  decorated.  Time  has  almost? 
destroyed  the  original;  an  arm  is  gone,  a  stretcher 
missing;  but  its  charm  of  pattern  and  decoration 
has  been  preserved  for  the  American  homelover 
in  this  delightful  breakfast  room  suite  No.  3025. 
With  its  balanced  lines,  quaint  carving  and  cheer- 
ful color,  it  can  bring  to  your  breakfast  room 
something  of  the  freshness  rand  beauty, of  an  Al- 
pine glen  abloom  in  the  springtime. 

This  group  and  other  delightful  Elgin  A.  Simonds 
productions  are  shown  by  Dealers  of  Distindion 
everywhere.      Write  for:  the  name  of  the  nearest. 

THE  ELGIN  A,  SIMONDS  COMPANY 


New  York 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 


r^ 


j 
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An  interesting  Hollywood  Cabinet  of  the  Sheraton  period.  Upper 
portion  slightly  breakfront  with  arched  top,  the  lower  portion 
of  serpentine  shape,  containing  "pull  out"  writing  attachment, 
below  which  is  a  cupboard  enclosed  by  two  doors  in  the  form  of 
drawers,  Circa   1780.    Height  f  3" ;  width  f  8"  ;  depth  22^/2". 


OLD  SHERATON 
MAHOGANY— 

This  delightful  period  of 
Inlaid  Furniture  is  well  rep- 
resented at  the  Vernay  gal- 
leries. The  present  collec- 
tion includes  a  superb  pair 
of  Sheraton  China  Cabi- 
nets, several  Sideboards, 
Dining  Tables,  sets  of 
Chairs,  Desks,  Cabinets, 
Pembroke  Tables  and  Eta- 
geres. 


Vernav 

01DMGLISHnJRNmJRE.SII\mPOR(nAIN.POTITRV&GL\SSWAra  ^^ 


NEW  YORK,  10  and  12  East  Forty-Fifth  Street 
LONDON,  W.,  217,  Piccadilly 
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C/2EAUTY  which    commands   immediate  ad- 
miration and  which    reveals   fresh   charms, 
gives    Notman    designs    their   rare  distinction — 
and  pleasure  in  their  possession. 

Notman  furniture  has  the  distinction  and  indi- 
viduality attained  only  by  the  finest  master 
designers  and  creators  whose  best  work  is  faith- 
fully reproduced  by  master  craftsmen  with  an 
artistic  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the 
original. 


.H.NOTMAN  <&  COMPANY 

121-127  "West  27th  STREET 
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THE  TREASURE  HOUSE 
OF  FINE  CHINESE  ARTS 


LAMPS 

CLOCKS 

INKWELLS 

BOOK  ENDS 

ASH  TRAYS 

CALL  BELLS 

ANTIQUE 

PORCELAINS 


(<S><& 
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r  N  the  studied  harmonies  of  colour  and  form  which  distinguish  the 
fine  home,  a  careful  selection  of  Farmer  treasures  makes  the  interior 

L.  live  with  the  intimate  touch  of  fastidious  personal  taste.  A  few  Farmer 
Lamps,  correctly  placed — choice  utilities  that  are  graced  by  rare  carvings 
of  Jade,  Carnelian,  Rose  Quartz  or  other  semi  precious  stones  —  a 
superb  Vase  of  Antique  Chinese  Porcelain  —  it  is  such  exquisitries 
from  the  Farmer  collection  which  complete  the  expression  of 
luxurious  artistic  beauty. 


SE&ttwu 


mvmtv 
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Chinese  Antiques  andJlrts,  Lamps  and  Shades 

16  <ffa«t  5W  Street  -  "Sltv>  %vc\ 
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IPECIALIZING 

n  exclusive  Far  East 
mport  s — S  turdy 
"Sica"  Furniture,  the 
5  o  p  u  1  a  r  Kapashell 
amp  shades.  Hand 
iVrought  Iron  and 
harming  Rut;s.  A  visit 
o  our   shop  is  invited. 

Stnd  for  Literature 

E.  H.  WARDWELL 

452   Lexington  Avenue 
•ar  45th  Street        New  York  City 


Interior  Decorations 
Furnishing 

<»i ■*I2fSD» <f 

Furniture 

Draperies 

Rugs 

*l -««£fSI* tf 

REEVES  GALLERIES, /»< 

20  EAST  49th  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


K.  R.  GERRY 


Specialist  in 
planning  the  home 
to  reflect  your 
own   personality 

Correspondence 

and  interviews 

invited 


WEST   47th   STREET 

"New  York  City 
Opposite  Brentano's 


I 


A- LEHMAN 

162     EAST  53  rd        Inc. 


From  The  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


EVEN  with  the  cold  winds  of 
March  come  the  thoughts  of 
the  approaching  spring  with  the 
attending  opening  of  our  country 
houses.  It  is  now  that  we  go 
about  looking  for  the  things  so 
vital  to  the  completion  of  our  sum- 
mer surroundings. 

If  we  have  seen  the  possibilities 
of   Spanish   architecture,   during  a 


furniture  and  decorations,  near  at 
hand,  that  is  sure  to  satisfy  our 
longings. 

Among  the  more  important 
pieces  of  furniture,  an  original 
seventeenth  century  vargueno  or 
desk  is  of  unique  interest  as  an 
example  of  the  delicate  bone  inlay 
and  gold  leaf  work  of  this  period. 
Secret  drawers  slide  between  sup- 


Decorated    gilded    wood    XVIIth    century    altar    pieces, 
Talavera  vase  and  XVIIIth  century  Spanish  mirror,  show- 
ing Directoire  influence.    Courtesy  of  the  Pomposa  Art 
Trading  Co. 


trip  to  the  south  or  the  tropics, 
through  the  winter,  we  are  tempted 
to  emphasize  this  influence  in  our 
homes,  here.  A  visit,  therefore,  to 
the  Pomposa  Art  Trading  Co. 
will  prove  that  there  is  a  wide 
selection  of  beautiful  old  Spanish 


porting  columns  within  the  top, 
around  the  edge  of  which  wrought 
iron  Hispano-Moresque  motifs 
over  red  velvet  form  the  decora- 
tion. Wrought  iron  candlesticks 
with  polychrome  figures;  sturdy 
refectory  tables  with  iron  stretch- 


Pottery  "Crinoline  Girl"  cigarette  holder,  designed  by  Tony  Sarg. 

Decorative   14"   plate   in   green-blue   by   Susan    Tyler   and    narrow 

mantel  vase  in  blue,  on  stand,  from  the  Greenwich  House  Pottery. 

Courtesy  of  the  Potters'  Shop 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


SPANISH  FURNISHINGS 

cAntique  and  ^Modern 

FURNITURE  LANTERNS 

TEXTILES  CARPETS 

GRILLES  CHINA 

The  Pomposa  Art  Trading  Co., 

INCORPORATED 

148  East  53rd  Street 
New  York 


Palm  Keach 
Via  Parlgi 


Madrid 
Mendezabel  13 


THE  16  EAST  13th   STREET 
ANTIQUE  SHOP 

cNsw  York 

■» 

Q/T.N  exceptional  stock  of 
Chippendale,     Sheraton, 
and  Hepplewhite  furni- 
ture; antique  panelling; 
hinges,  latches. 


Metal  Cornices 


Ormolu,  Silver  and 
Antique  Finishes 

Also  in   Color 

Rosettes  in  Metal 

and  Glass 

Price   List   and   Samples   on   request. 

Hicks  Gallery,  Inc. 

18  Fayette  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

H.   L.    Judd   Co.,   New  York   Selling 

Asents 


Italian 
Antiques 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

o 

Art  Objects 

GlNO    CORSANI 

620  Lexington  Ave. 

(near  53d  Street),  New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


MARCH,  l»2o 


~  DECORATIONS  /DISTINCTION 
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Interiof  Decorations 
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E.  A.  BERTONI  TEL.  PLAZA  1837 

ITALIAN  ART  STUDIO 


Importers 


■  Furniture  •  Laces 
153  East  50th  Street 
Milano,  Italy  New  York  City 


&  ROBERTSON  £ 
WERRING 
&  BARTO  Inc. 

2.50  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

FIXE    RESIDENCE 
&l  OFFICE  INTERIORS 

WOOD      PANELLED      ROOMS 
DESIGNED     AND     EXECUTED 


FURNITURE  *  DRAPERIES  *  DECORATIONS 


European  Antiques 


Retail 


Wholesale 


Fine  Old  English 
Furniture     :     :     : 

Painted  and  Unpainted 
Peasant    Furniture 


C.  VANDEVERE  HOWARD 

Importer 
141  E.  57th  Street         New  York  City 

Regent  4836 


lintrd,  wardrobe  In  orijlnal  condition dated 


FLORIAN     PAPP  : 

684  Lexington  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

«' 

£arly  ^American  oAntiques 

-£ 
We    have    a    large    collection    of 

Furniture 
Clocks 
Cofpe*. 
a.vdirons 
Fire  Tools 
Mirrors 
Old  Prints 
Pewter 
Brass 
Oid  Pink  Lustre  China 

Visit    Our    Galleries,    Consisting    of    Sir 
Floors    of    Antiques    Comprising 
thing   for    Your   Require 


§Max  Williams 

538    MADISON  cAVENUE 
<*lErV  YORK 


ZMARINE   ^MUSEUM 

SHIP  MODELS  T^AVAL  %ELICS 


'PAINTINGS 


6NGRAVINGS 


THE   •  CLOSET  •  SHOP 


Telephone  0565  Rhinelander 


I  specialize  in  the  build- 
ing, arranging  and  dec- 
orating  of 

CLOSETS 

also  in  the  fitting  up  of 
Nurseries,  Playrooms, 
Bathrooms,  Dressing 
Rooms,  Boudoir. 

Traveling  accessories  of 
all  kinds,  hangers,  hat 
stands,  lingerie  straps, 
painted  trunk  rests  and 
trays  to  match  rooms. 

Mrs.  George  Herzog 

780  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


c%  c/^G%Lu6er  &  Co. 


Carved 

Bust 

Bishop 

30  in.  High 


Interior  Decorations 

Factory:  315  to  521   East  62wb  Street 
Upholsterv    Dept.  :    551    \Ve.st    42a   St. 

Early  American 
Antiques 

ANTIQUES  of  Distinctive 
Charm  for  Home  Furnishings : 
Rare  items  for  Collector-  : 
Furniture,  Glass,  China,  Cur- 
rier Prints,  Bottles,  Pewter. 
Hooked   Rugs,   ec. 

Correspondence    Invited. 

Send  for  SPECIAL 
Priced  List  D  of  selected 
items  from  our  large  stock. 

KATHARINE  WILLIS 

272    Hillside    Ave.,    JAMAICA,    N.    Y. 


The    MILCH 

GALLERIES 


Wild  Flouer"         g  in.  high  $65.00 

(Flower  Holder)  by  Edward  Berge 

American  Paintings 
and     Sculpture 

for  the  House  and  Garden 
EXHIBITIONS 

•   Paintings  by  tt  \I.  RITSCHEL 
: .  town  by 
Jl'LlE  MORROW  r 
M  res  and  Szill  Li's 

SIQURDSKOU,  Ma 

Cathedrals  of  France  by 

P1ETER  van  VEEN.  March  22-  April  10 

Latc-5:  Art  Notes" 

sent  on  request 

108    West   Fiftv-Seventh    St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Refer  to  this  page  tchen  shopping 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


DECORATIONS  of 


Count  C.  R.  Morner 


INTERIORS 

y 8     Lexington     Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  Treman 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  48th  Street 
New  York  City 


RODUCTIONS  and  ANTIQUES 


NCAN&  DUNCAN,  Inc. 


Jpruce  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


|)LD  and  MODERN 
MASTERS 


aintings  restored,  revarnished, 
lined,  cleaned  by  expert. 

Leferences   from   museums, 
ealers,  collectors. 

Prices  Moderate 


O.     ROUST 

idio,  150  E.  34th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Ashland  6749 


ers ;  friar  chairs  and 
a  pair  of  rare  old 
wrought  iron  lecturns 
also  form  a  part  of 
this  collection  with 
pieces  of  antique  bro- 
catelle,  old  and  mod- 
ern Talavera  tiles, 
lanterns,  painted  beds 
and  Spanish  tapes- 
tries. 

At  the  Potters' 
Shop,  the  work  of 
leading  American 
potters  is  displayed 
in  a  variety  of  shapes 
and  colorings.  In  the 
work  of  Alice  Balch  Stone  an  in- 
teresting contribution  is  seen  in 
"Death  and  the  Mother, "  depicted 
by  the  figures  of  two  women  and 
a  child.  Professor  Charles  Binns 
shows  his  adherence  to  classic  form 
in  the  perfection  of  shape  and  high 
standard  of  coloring  in  his  work 
as   shown    in   a   perfect   sphere,   a 


Old  Dutch  black  and  gold  lacquered  metal  wood  box 
with  porcelain  handles  and  needlework  top,  under 
glass.  Dutch  wood  bucket  in  red  with  bluebell  decora- 
tion and  brass  bandings.   Courtesy  of  Barnewall,  Inc. 


Coffee  stand  19"  x  26"  with  removable 
flower-decorated  green  painted  metal 
tray  on  wooden  base.  Antique  red 
finish  or  any  desired  color.  Courtesy 
of  Edward  R.  Barto  &  Co. 

remarkable    example    of    faultless 
modeling. 

The  Greenwich  House  Potters' 
preference  for  deep  Persian  blue 
and  green  is  seen  in  a  group  of 
decorative  vases  and  bowls.  Wood 
carvings  presented  in  fig- 
ure subjects  and  boxes 
are  also  included  in  their 
work.  A  bird  bath  by 
Susan  Tyler  repeats  these 
green-blue  colorings  as  do 
a  number  of  her  charac- 
teristic plates  and  bowls. 
Amusing  and  with  dis- 
tinct charm  are  the  figur- 
ines designed  by  Tony 
Sarg  and  executed  by  the 
Inwood  Potters.  "The 
Crinoline  Girl,"  illus- 
trated, in  vivid  greens  and 
yellow,  shows  its  use  as  a 
cigarette  holder,  likewise 
"The  Wooden  Soldier." 
Tea    sets,    vases,    garden 


are 


al 


SO 


pieces    and    candlesticks 
made  by  these  potters. 

A  deep  blue-green  pottery  wall 
fountain  with  a  cock  design  is  a 
notable  example  of  Mrs.  George 
Nichols'  Syosset  pottery.  Doro- 
thea Warren  O'Hara,  in  contrast, 
shows  plain  colors  in  her  ginger 
jars  and  vases  that  denote  an 
early    Italian    influence. 

In  the  shop  of  Barnewall,  Inc., 
has  been  assembled  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  decorative  accessories,  of 
irresistible  appeal,  such  as  the  old 
Dutch  lacquer  woodbox,  illus- 
trated, with  a  fine  piece  of  flow- 
ered needlework  ornamenting  the 
lid  under  glass.  Another  box, 
somewhat  smaller  in  size,  and 
done  in  green  and  gold,  but  of  the 
same  graceful  shape,  offers  a  pleas- 
ing choice.  Of  similar  decoration 
and  use  are  the  Dutch  peasant 
buckets,  which  come  in  a  variety 
of  colorings  and  may  likewise  be 
used  as  wastebaskets  or  floor 
bowls  for  long-stemmed  flowers. 

In  furniture  the  interest  centers 
in  delicate  tables  and  chairs  of  the 
Louis  XVth  and  XVIth  periods, 
and  in  the  Provencal.  Empire  tole 
lamps,  Venetian  glass  compotes, 
mirrors,  and  fascinating  tea  boxes, 
are  also  to  be  found  with  lovely 
old  toiles  and  French  silks. 


Antique  iron  side-bracket,  old  Spanish  design. 

Lead  9"  flower  bowl  with  removable  ornamental 

silvered  metal  top  to  hold  flowers.   Courtesy  of 

Warman  &  Cook 

(Continued  on  page  iS) 


FOR  THE  TABLE 


Exquisite     glassware     with     your     own 
initials     adds     a     distinctive     personal 
touch  to  the  dining  table.      A  complete 
service  is  offered,   of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  examples.  Prices  are  per  dozen 
but  single  pieces  may  also  be  ordered. 
10-INCH  SERVICE  PLATE.  Crystal, 
plain     monogram,     $50;     Amber     or 
Green,    plain   monogram,    $58;    Crys- 
tal,  colored   monogram,    $55. 
BOUILLON      CUP.      Crystal,      plain 
monogram,    $24;    Amber    or    Green, 
plain    monogram,    $31;    Crystal,    col- 
ored   monogram,    $31. 
PLATE     FOR     BOUILLON     CUP. 
Crystal,    plain   monogram,    $24;    Am- 
ber or   Green,   plain  monogram,   $29; 
Crystal,    colored    monogram,    $29. 
COCKTAIL   GLASS.      Crystal,   plain 
monogram,    $24;    Amber    or    Green, 
plain    monogram,    $31;    Crystal,    col- 
ored   monogram,    $31. 
GOBLET.     Crystal,     plain     monogram, 
$27;    Amber   or    Green,    plain   mono- 
gram,   $34;     Crystal,    colored    mono- 
gram, $34. 
Write  for  catalog  of  complete  line  of  Mono- 
gram Glassware,  including  Smokers  Accessories. 

Send  order  and  check   to 

THE  CAN-DLE-LUXE  SHOP 

(candles  of  quality) 
588-C    Madison    Avenue,     New  York 


WILLIAM  F.  KEBEA 
INTERIOR   DECORATIONS 


French  Peasant  Arm   Chair, 

Chintz  Covered.      .     .     .   £75.00 
Maple  Table,  24  ins.  Round,  #35.00 
315    South   22nd   Street,   corner  Cypress 
PHILADELPHIA 


Louis  XIV 
Antique   Co.,    Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 

Antiques  Antique  Jewels 

Tapestries  Jades 

Brocades  Bronzes 

Petite   Point  Wood    Carvings 

Laces  Embroideries 

Costumes    and    Deccrations    to    Rent. 

Q  East  55th  Street 

near   Fifth   Avenue 


New  York 


Phone  Plaza  2183 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Wrought  Iron  Furniture 
Lamps  and  Novelties 

n 

FERN,  AQUARIUM   and  SMOK- 
ING STANDS -TEA.  COFFEE. 
CARD  and  END  TABLES- 
CONSOLE  TABLES 
and  MIRRORS- 
SETTEES,  CHAIRS— TABLE, 

BRIDGE  and  FLOOR  LAMPS 

« 

Catalogue  to  listed  dealers  upon  request 

Roman  £lrt  3Jron  WJorka,  3hu. 

520  West  24th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


oAdeline  ©e  'Voo, 

Incorporated 

Creator  of 
Beautiful  Interiors 

^Antiques 

Rare  Porcelains  and  Glass 

Textiles 

117  East  57th  Street 
New  York 

Tel.  Plaza  8413 


Antique    Furniture 
American  -   English  -  Spanish 
Italian 


Early  American  Glass 

Jersey  -Stoddard-  Connecticut  - 

Stiegel 


MARTHA  MORGAN 

120  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  :     Phza   0019 

G.  eV  E.  QUARANTA 

Incorporated 

I MPO  R  TERS 

Interior    Decorators 
Spanish  and  Italian 

Antiques 
Furniture,  Hangings 

Wrought  Iron 

Objects  of  Art 

Special  Work  to   Order 
785  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

(near  67th  Street) 
FLORENCE,   ITALY 


4»— »— — 
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Of  Interest  to  'Decorators 
and  Others 

MRS.  RAYMOND  BELL 

Specialist  in 
Antique  Laces 

Announces  that  in  addition 
to  her  Annual  Lace  Sale 
from  1  st  to  10th  March,  she 
will  also  sell  a  Small  Col- 
lection of  Old  Brocades, 
Runners,  Table  Pieces,  Mats, 
Pillows,  etc.,  at  very  attrac- 
tive prices  at 

15  East  Fifty -fourth  Street 


Covered  in 
Qlazed  Chintz 


The  Collegiate  armchair 

A  really  luxurious  Arm- 
chair, distinguished  by  a 
pleasing  grace  of  line  and 
luxurious  comfort.  It  is 
custom-upholstered  in  mus- 
lin, then  artistically  covered 
in  smart  glazed  chintz,  now 
so  favored.  Loose  cushion. 
Formerly,  $55.  $^>£f 
Now J>3 

Two-cushion  Sofa  custom  uphol- 
stered in  muslin,  covered  in  glazed 
chintz  to  match,  $qs;  formerly  $120 

EDWARD  R.  BARTO  &  CO 

Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers 

775  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 

Between  60th  and  61st  Streets 


QUEEN  ANNE 
STUDIOS 

739  Boylston   Street 

BOSTON 

Fourth  Floor 

IMPORTED  ANTIQUES 

Highest 


Quality 


Onh 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


'  Glassware  of  Distinction 


IMPOKTEKS 

i'e  wish  to  inform  cur  clients  that  we  have 
ilarged  our  Quarters,  thus  to  enable  us  to 
itter  serve  the  ever-Increasing  demand  for 
lr  importations.  An  invitation  is  extended 
>  all  to  visit  us  and  inspect  our  wares  which 
ill  be  found  varied   and  interesting. 

'zecho-SIovak  Glass  Products  Co. 

Office  and  S/iourooms: 
8-50  East  34th  St.  New  York  City 


No.  2009 — Viennese  Brass  Book-Ends 
£18.00  per  pair 

Distinctive  I 

Unique  continental  importations, 
personally  selected,  and  novel 
creations  exclusive  to  my  studio — 
to  delight  the  seeker  of  distinctive 
gifts 

RENA    ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison  Avenue 

Near  53rd  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Flower  or 
Salad  Bowl 

•odnced  in  many 

ades    of    colors, 

jpular  colors  are 

ray.    White, 

'een,  Yellow  and 

1  u  e  .      Also     a 

iriety    of     W'all- 

>ckets.  Pitchers  and  many  Original  Designs 

r   House  and  Garden.     Museum   Keproduc- 

ms.      Copies  of    early    American    and    Old 

lglish  Picees. 

Flower  Pot 
with  Saucer 

Pi>t  retains  moisture 
with  slow  evapora- 
tion, aiding  growth 
of  plant. 


201 


211 
Plant  Holder 

OILLON  POTTERY 

Shown  by  Appointment 

E.  70th  Street,  N.Y.C. 

Tel.  Buturfield  sms  Illustrated  Booklet 


Mrs.  Wiltbank 

518  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


Italian  Linens 
Venetian  Glass 

Spanish  and  Italian  ^Majolica 

PLAZA  6777 


wO 


Decorative   ship   model.    XVIIth  century 

Spanish  frigate  in  copper.  Complete  deck 

equipment.      24"    x    42".      Courtesy    of 

Max  Williams 

Tables  of  intimate  size  and  use 
are  ever  in  popular  demand,  for 
they  serve  a  hundred  purposes  in 
the  furnishing  of  a  room.  In  the 
coffee  stand,  illustrated,  from 
Edward  R.  Barto  &  Co.,  a  metal 
tray  decorated  in  soft  green  with 
a  flower  center,  forms  the  re- 
movable top  and  rests  upon  a  base 
in  antique  red  that  offers  a  lower 
shelf  as  an  added  convenience. 
Chinese  blue,  yellow  or  black  may 
vary  the  color  of  decoration,  as 
desired.  Tea  tables  of  many 
types  are  also  to  be  found,  in 
number.  An  effective  application 
of  old  maps  has  been  made  as 
the  decoration  of  dull-green  paper 
or  parchment  covered  waste  bas- 
kets, here.  Hanging  bock  shelves 
of  original  design  are  also  shown 
— one  having  a  carving  of  a  cord 
and  tassel  along  the  side  edge  as  a 
finish.  These  are  done  in  any 
desired  color.     Overstuffed  chairs, 


copy  of  an  old  Spanish  design, 
intended  for  a  Spanish  interior, 
and  by  the  many  fine  examples 
of  skilful  workmanship  made  by 
this  firm.  Among  the  reproduc- 
tions of  early  Spanish  lanterns, 
those  with  gilded  tin  frames 
defy  detection  as  do  copies  of 
old  English  iron  side  brackets, 
made  for  a  Tudor  house. 

Wrought   iron   flower  bowls 
in  unique  shapes  mounted  w7ith 
marine  glass,   metal   lamps   and 
shades,   desk  sets,   mirrors,   and 
latches   and   hinges    in    faithful 
copies  of  the  old  are  other  inter- 
esting renditions  of  their  work. 
The   ship   as   a   decorative    fea- 
ture  has   found   a   new   expression 
in  this  one  in  Max  Williams'  gal- 
leries, completely  made  of  copper. 
It    is    fully    rigged,    has    ten    car- 
ronades  and  a  complete  deck  equip- 
ment.     Old   wool  work  ship   pic- 
tures made  by   the  sailors   and   a 
remarkable     collection     of     luster 
pitchers,    including    the    Harwood 
collection    from    Derby,    in    silver, 
silver  resist,  copper  and  pink  Sun- 
derland, many  with  ships,   fill  the 
cabinets.       A    Wedgwood    dinner 
service   with  ship   portraits   and   a 
complete  set  of  Delft  plates  ( 1759- 
1761)     comprising    whaling    items 
are    exceptionally    rare. 

A  large  collection  of  early  Eng- 
lish furniture  has  been  acquired 
by  Frank  Norris  that  includes 
Gothic  oak  chests,  such  as  is  illus- 
trated, overstuffed  winged  chairs 
of  1710,  unusually  difficult  to  find 
and  a  fine  group  of  Queen  Anne 
chairs,  in  walnut,  with  the  shell  on 


Early  XVIth  century  Gothic  oak  chest.   Size  12W  x  42".   Courtesy 
of  Frank  I\'orris 


of  distinctive  type,  argue  for  them- 
selves in  comfort  and  attractive 
outline. 

Consistency  of  design  in  light- 
ing fixtures  that  harmonize  with 
the  setting  of  a  room  has  been 
given  careful  study  in  the  work  of 
Warman  &  Cook.  This  is  exem- 
plified by  the  antique  iron  side 
bracket,      illustrated,      a     faithful 


leg  design.  Old  yew  tree  Windsor 
chairs  are  also  unique  in  interest, 
made  from  the  same  wood  as  that 
used  for  the  archers'  bows  of  this 
period.  Chippendale  chairs  of 
various  types  and  an  original  Sher- 
aton sideboard,  showing  the  Em- 
pire influence,  with  deep  wine 
closets  at  either  end,  contribute 
notably  to  this  collection. 


DECORATIVE 

SHIP  MODELS 


No. 


Height  17 
inches, 
length 20  in- 
ches over- 
all. 

The  Wood 
liul  1-hand- 
somely  dec- 
orated with 
d  i  ff'eront 
shades  of 
soft  green — 
antiqued  — 
together  with 
the  brass 
sails  and 
graceful 
lines  of  the 
model  malic 
up  a  most 
charming 
ornament. 


13-1— The    Half    Moon 
(1609) 

This  is  one  of  a  line  of  period  Ships  we 
offer    in    half    models. 

They  are  suitable  on  narrow  shelves  or 
against  the  wall  as  the  hull  is  rounded  out 
on  front  side  only,  being  unfinished  on  baclt. 
The  sails  are  full  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
full    model. 

Sent  Express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $15. 
Safe    arrival    guaranteed.       Full    models    $30 

Other     attractive     articles.      Circulars     upon 
reouest. 
HOUSEHOLD    PATENT  CO.,    Norristown.  Pa. 


Sports  Dress 

for    every    occasion 

Tailored    Waists 

Men's    Shirts 

Pajamas 


B.  H.  WRAGGE,  Inc. 

43    WEST    46TH    STREET 
NEW   YORK    CITY 

TAILLEUR    BAGS 

In     exclusive     designs     and     exquisite 
colorings — made     in     tapestries     and 
brocades — to    order. 


T>/2  inch  frame  $18 
9V&  inch  $13 


Samples  of  ma- 
terials, satin  lin- 
i  n  g  s,  sent  on 
request. 

Bags  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  check 
and  money  re- 
funded if  bag  is  returned  in  good  order, 
within  three  days. 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

9  Westbourne  Rd.  Newton  Center,  Mass. 


St.  Patrick's    Day 

A  BOX  of  Sherry's  appropriately 
dressed  for  the  occasion  will 
do  much  to  keep  the  good  Saint's 
memory  green. 

And   there    are   fascinating  favors 
to  mark  his  day. 

cJxM.  > , 

Fifth  Avenue  at  58th  Street 


e)vuA/aj 


^«f    York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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\V  C3541 


Warman 

and 

Cook 

Workers 
and 

Designers 

in  metals. 

Lighting 

Fixtures. 

« 

209  E.  39th  St. 

NEW  YORK 

Telephone : 
Caledonia  4204 


Panelled  cRspoms 

IN  WOOD  OR  COMPO 

Painting 

Upholstery  ■  Furniture 

REPAIR  WORK 
ESTIMATES  ON  REQUEST 


Ballinger  8C  Wickers 

Interior  'Decorators 

65  West  Fifty-sixth  Street 

'Phone  Circle  1535  NEW  YORK 


<v4   i^eminder 


Felicia  Adams — who  knows  how  quickly  summer 
dawns  on  the  calendar,  once  March  is  here — would 
like  to  remind  her  present  and  possible  clients  that 
now  is  the  time  to  arrange  for  the  summer  decorations 
of  their  homes.  Else,  on  some  blue  day,  they  will  find 
the  warm  sun  shining — intolerably — on  a  house  still 
wearing  last  winter's  raiment. 

Write  to,  or  come  to  see 

Felicia 

Interior  Decorations 

nAdams 


10  East  61st  St. 


New  York  City 


SPANISH    FURNISHINGS 

cAntique  and  &Aodern 

FIRN  ITURE,      LANTERNS,      CHINA,      CARPETS, 
TEXTILES,     GRILLES 

The  Pomposa  Art  Trading  Co., 

: NOOBPORATBD 

148  East  53rd   Street,  New  York 

Palm    Beach  Madrid 

Vta  I'arigl  Menik-zabel    13 


SPANISH  SHADES 

Executed  for 

The  Miami  Biltmore  Hotel 

and  Country  Club 

Lamp  Shades — Screens 

Overmantles 

Specially  Designed  Wall  Paper 

To  Order 

Through  Your  Decorator 

EDWARD    THORNE 

Incorporated 
125  East  34th  St.,  New  York  City 


In  the  heart  of  the  oAntique  and  Old  Curiosity  Shops  of 

PARIS 

cAnliques —  Tapestries — Genuine  Period  Furniture — Decorative  Paintings 

In  charge  of  an  American,  with  over  thirty  years  experience 
and  residence  as  a  buyer   of  Antiquities,   in   Europe. 

VALIANT 

BALTIMORE  PHILADELPHIA 

Offers  to  Visiting  Art  Collectors  and  Dealers 

Individual  and  strictly  private  office  accommodation  and  stor- 
age room.  Purchasing  facilities,  Expert  advice,  Shipping  and 
Invoicing    On    moderate    fee    basis. 

Public  and  Private  Sales  Attended  to 

VALIANT 

9  RUE  DE  SEINE  PARIS 

Cable  Address,  ARTSCRAFTS,  Paris  Telephone  Fleurus  63-36 


"THE 
BEDROOM 
COMPLETE" 


Beds,  Complete  Sets 

Occasional  Pieces 
Original   Designs   and 
Decorations  to  Order 
Day  Beds  a  Specialty 

GEO.  M.  MILLER 

7   WEST  45th    STREET 
Bryant  0914  N.  Y.  City 


BARNEWALL,  Inc. 

Mrs.  E.  Cushing,  Decorator 
694  MADISON  AVENUE 

at  Sixty-Second  Street 

New  York 

TELEPHONE  REGENT  1516 


*       1  * 

te^-  -■■f7TJ| 
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j  "**&     4 1 
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Frequent  Importations 
Direct  From  France 

Furniture  Mirrors 

Lamps        Fabrics 

Photographs   on    Request 


Fireplace   Fittings 

Hand  Wrought  Iron  or  Brass  And- 
irons and  accessories  in  authentic 
English,  Italian,  Spanish,  Colonial 
and  other  periods. 

Graf  Fireplace  Accessories  are  de- 
signed by  artists  and  produced  by 
skilled  craftsmen. 

Ask  your  decorator  or  architect 
to  show  you  Andirons  No.  631 
(illustrated)  or  write  us  for  name 
of    your    nearest    Graf  dealer. 

Frank   H.    Graf  Manufacturing   Co.,  Inc. 

280  NINTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Antique  ^>fjop 


Montllor  Bros. 


Established  1909 


Spanish  Antiques 
exclusively 


Furniture 

Wrought  Iron 
Carved  Doors 
Old  Fabrics 
Lanterns 


Tiles 

Ceramics 
Candelabra 
Carved    Stone 
etc. 


Reasonably  Priced 


Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Plaza  Building 


NEW  YORK 

768  Madison  Ave. 


Tampa,  Fla. 

400  Grand  Central  Ave. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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JKTS  &  DECORATION 


INC. 


7N  TSRIOR 
VeCOXATIONS 


1805  Walnut  St., 


Philadelphia 


In 
Philadelphia 

SHOPPING      in      Phila- 
delphia   has    come    to    be 
regarded   as  a  delightful  oc- 
5^    cupation.     It    may    be    done 
51    with      dignity      and      actual 
pleasure.     The  shops  are  so 
well  arranged,  so  well  man- 
jL       aged  that  selecting  and  pur- 
chasing      beautiful       things, 
either    for    oneself    or    one's 
house,  is  accomplished  with  appreciation  and  tranquillity. 

Philadelphia  people  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  good 
taste  displayed  in  their  shops,  to  the  ease  and  comfort  in 
f^oing  about  in  them. 

But  to  the  traveler  who  is  making  a  brief  stay  there  and 
who  wishes  to  freshen  a  wardrobe  or  furnish  a  home,  the 
significance  of  Philadelphia's  best  shopping  district  comes 
as  a  most  welcome  opportunity.  Everything  is  there — 
jewelry,  gowns,  decorative  furniture  and  accessories,  rugs, 
antiques  and  all  the  other  tilings  luxurious  and  necessary 
that  contribute  to  the  joy  of  living. 


BAILEY,  BANKS 
&  BIDDLE  CO. 

JEWELERS,  SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 
Established  1832 

PHILADELPHIA 

JEWELS 

The  Finest  Quality 

DIAMONDS 

PEARLS 
SAPPHIRES 

RUBIES 
EMERALDS 

Correspondence  Invited 

BAILEY  TEXT  AND 
COLONIAL  SCRIPT 

The  new  fashionable  Engraving 

for  WEDDING  INVITATIONS 

and  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Samples  mailed  upon  request 

THE  GIFT 
SUGGESTION  BOOK 

mailed  upon  request 

illustrates  and  prices  appropriate 
Wedding  and  other  Gifts 


larly  Colonial  Bracket 

in  Qolonial  'Brass  Finish 

Ve  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
ketches  of  special  designs  for 
rchitects,  decorators  and 
individuals. 

^bertJ.Ward&Co. 

DESIGNERS  AND  MAKERS 

of  D  istinciive 
Jfigfifing  uurnts  flings 

Show   247  S.I3TH  STREET 
fXpom 

PHILADELPHIA 


Early  i/th  century  Italian  Marquetry  chest  of 
drawers. 

1  of  4  18th  century  Italian  walnut  chairs. 
18th  century  mirror 

CHARLES 
GOULDING 
CURTIS 

INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 

ITALIAN  ANTIQUES 
ITALIAN   POTTERY 

1917    WALNUT    ST. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


LYMAN  W. 
CLEVELAND 

Interior  Decorations 

FURNITURE  AND  FABRICS 


Specializing  in  Home  Decoration 

Expert  Personal  Service 

2038  Locust  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Specialists  in 

Evening  Clothes 

Our  Mr.  P.  S.  Muller  has 
just  returned  from  London 

HUGHES  8C  MULLER 

SMastcr  Tailors  Since  1848 
1527  WALNUT  ST.,    PHILADELPHIA 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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qA  Tanelled  1{pom  in  the  KAPOCK  House — Early  English — Circa  1710 — "By  William  Kent — Charles  of  London,  'Decorator 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  BACKGROUND  may  be  made  or  marred  by 
decoration.  KAPOCK  fabrics  harmonize  with  the  finest  panelled  rooms  and 
their  architectural  features.  Many  architects  who  are  interested  in  insuring  the 
correctness  of  their  work  will  find  KAPOCK  in  its  many  uses  invaluable.  Its 
sunfast,  tub-fast  value  has  been  known  for  fifteen  years. 

The  KAPOCK  House  exhibit  at  2011  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  especially 
interesting  to  architects  and  builders,  where  many  are  daily  seen  with  their 
clients,  and  prospects  deciding  important  questions  as  to  wall  effect — ceiling 
suggestions — lighting  fixtures — heating,  etc. 

The  KAPOCK  House  offers  unique  ideas  along  these  lines  as  well  as  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  many  uses  of  KAPOCK  unfadable  fabrics,  which  decorators 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  pleased  to  find. 

Architects,  builders  and  decorators  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  exhibit  at  all 
times  in  interesting  their  clients. 

Trained  attendants  will  gladly  answer  all  questions. 

The  following  well  known  Decorators  created  the  KAPOCK  House 

E.  A.  Belmont  H.  D.  Dougherty  &.  Co.  Chas.  C.  Purdy 

Charles  of  London  Duncan  &  Duncan  The  Rosenbach  Co. 

Lyman  W.  Cleveland  Karcher  &  Rehn  Co.  J.  G.  Valiant  Co. 

A.  L.  Diament  &.  Co.  Kapock  Room  Woodville  &.  Co. 

ANY  DECORATOR  OR  DEALER  CAN  OBTAIN  KAPOCK 


~  i .    i 


Kapock  House  Exhibit 

Open  to  the  public.     Nothing 
like  it  in  the  world. 


Decorative   F"at>ric>s 

"Endorsed  as  unfadable  by  the  many  who  know" 

A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO.    dept.v,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


H.  B.  Lehman- 
Connor   Co. 

Upholstery  and 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Merchandise  of  Distinction 
For  Every  Use 

HAND-BLOCKED  LINENS 

CRETONNES 

QLAZED  CHINTZES 

PLAIN  AND  FIGURED 
GAUZES 

SUNFAST  ORGANDIES 
AND  VOILES 

CASEMENT  CLOTHS 

TAFFETAS 
Plain  and  Brocaded 

SATINS 

DAMASKS 

BROCATELLES 

TAPESTRIES  VELVETS 

CREWELL  EMBROIDERIES 

Designed  and  Colored  in 
Combination 

58  WEST  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Boston       Chicago       San  Francisco 


1 899— SERVICE— 1926 

ACHIEVEMENT 

The  culmination  of  27 

years'   faithful    service 

to  Dealers,  Decorators 

and  their  clients — 

OUR  NEW  HOME 

124  FIFTH  AVENUE 

From  17th  to  18th  Streets 
New  York  City 

Ask  your  Dealer  or 
Decorator  for  a  card 
of  introduction  to  our 
New  Exhibit  of 
Furniture,  Mirrors 
and  Novelties,  dis- 
played in  attractive 
groups  on  a  tremen- 
dously large  floor. 

David  Van  Blerkom  Co. 

Incorporated 

124  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 
Chelsea  2854 


B.  BENGUIAT 

RARE  OLD  FABRICS 

WHOLESALE 

RARE  RUGS  FINE  TAPESTRIES 

Clients  of  Dealers  and  Decorators  are  welcome,  with 
the  customary  introductions 

383  Madison  Avenue 

At  46th  St.,  Opposite  the  Ritz 

Telephone,  Yanderbilt  2149 


- 

lifliMII      B6f\GAL- 

i'Wm     1      0W61\TAL 

IN     Rugs 

^jgjjj  $\                              judged  by  Oriental 

Rug  Standards 

gEN  GAL-ORIENTAL 

),  b  «■                                               rugs  to  be  appreciated 

pg&)                    musr  be  judged  by  the  hand 

.,                                          woven  Persian  rug  standard, 

J                       A                and  when  the  comparison  is 

W  **!**■                                      made  you  will  find  that  these 

rugs  have  grasped,  in  their 
%        •           jk              outline  and  in  their  color- 
•  ,•'                   J                ings,  in  their  unbroken  orie- 
nt   .           '                 piece  surface,  in  their  be- 

*»«*'     n              n                'onging  warp  fringes,  an 

.-    ."*'«        ^f-        Ju'j^h  w,              authentic  Persian  appear- 

^«.         -VHr  ".JMr**?*^  2L              ance    anc*   an   individuality 

<S£»            -  ■'Jg^       il^F'  *?              r'iat  nas  heretofore  been 

^p* T                  *r,           procurable  only  in  the  hand 

?V_            ^ir--.J^S--L-'—           ~^^       woven  rugs. 

The  Pnce  of  the  Bengal-Oriental  Rug 

9  x  12  Size  Doet  Not  Exceed  $175.00 

JAMES  M  SHOEMAKER  CO.,  Inc. 

The  House  of  Shoemaker                                    119  West  40th  Street 

Send  foi  booklet  "  Backgrounds  of  Oriental  Beauty." 
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CARVALHO 
BROTHERS 

formerly  at 
520   Madison  Ave. 

<iy4nnounce 

the  opening  of  their 
new      establishment 

at 

762  Madison  Ave. 

Bet.  65th  &  66th  Sts. 
New  York 

Tel.   Rjhinelander  6315 


THE  announcements 
on  this  page  are  all 
from  wholesale  houses 
that  sell  to  the  trade 
only.  The  articles  ad- 
vertised cannot  be  pur- 
chased by  our  readers 
direct  from  them,  but 
they  will  be  pleased  to 
show  you  their  stock  if 
you  will  obtain  an  intro- 
duction from  your  deco- 
rator or  dealer.  Or  you 
may  write  to  the  adver- 
tisers mentioning  this 
magazine,  and  they  will 
send  you  the  name  of  a 
local  decorator  or  dealer 
who  will  co-operate  with 
you  in  promptly  secur- 
ing any  articles  adver- 
tised here. 


LIV-DINE 

The  "All Purpose"  Table 

Pat.  June  16,  1925.  Serial  No.  1542693 


Serves  Three  Purposes 

1.— CLOSED 

A    Davenport    Table    of    unusual 
charm.    Regulation   size,   20x60. 

2.— HALF    OPEN" 

Concealed  roomy  compartment  for 
linens  and  chest   for   silverware. 

3.— OPEN 

A  dining  room   table   of   distinc- 
tive     character.         Size      40x60. 
Will  comfortably  scat  10  people. 
NO     HIDDEN     LEAVES 
EASILY         OPERATED 

Table   as    illustrated,    custom   made. 

base   and   frame    solid   walnut,    hand 

carved.       English    walnut    finish. 

INSIST  UPON  THE  LIV-DINE! 

Displayed  at  leading  furniture 
stores   and  interior   decorators. 

THE  LEONARDO  CO.,  Inc. 

Manuf'rs    of    Fine    Cabinet    Furniture 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Ask  your  dealer  fcr  a 

demonstration 


Consult  your  Decorator  or  Dealer 
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A  co lor jul  medieval 
print  with  gold  man- 
darin paper  outlined 
in  patchwork  design 
makes  this  shade  both 
interesting  and  artis- 
tic. The  lamp  is  an 
Italian  apothecary  jar. 


HADE 


Are  %lnduplieakdworl{so£Art 


V^y  RLE  has  unearthed  fine  old  prints  and 
lovely  antique  parchments  — sought  rare  old 
maps  and  illuminated  texts  in  every  corner 
of  the  Continent  —  and  has  embodied  them  in 
creations  that  have  the  charm  of  the  unusual 
and  the  transforming  touch  of  authentic  artl 

For  those  who  seek  the  truly  distinctive  — for 
those  who  appreciate  the  genuinely  indi- 
vidual—Erie has   designed  shades   that   are 


revelations  in  illuminative  art.  In  line,  in 
design,  in  combination  of  color  and  selection 
of  decoration,  they  represent  the  imagination 
and  skill  of  genius.  These  shades  are  not 
mere  modes  of  the  moment.  They  possess 
the  permanence  of  beauty  that  endures! 

{Sold  through  Interior  Decorators) 

ERLE    '    132  EAST  58TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


HAT  sturdy  vigor  which  gave  birth  to  the 
American  nation,  finds  expression  in  the 
simple  beauties  of  early  American  fur- 
niture. As  a  style  of  design,  the  work  of  this 
historic  epoch  is  genuine  and  sincere,  which 
accounts,  in  part,  for  its  growing  appeal  in 
the  decorative  schemes  of  today. 

The  modern  home-maker,  from  artistic  or 
patriotic  motives,  so  often  turns  to  interiors  of 
the  18th  century,  that  it  is  well  to  know  where 
the  demand  may  be  adequately  met. 

Kaplan's  American  Classics 

are  superb  decorative  pieces  made  by  worthy  New 
England  craftsmen.  Designs  are  from  examples  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Kaplan  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

So  varied  is  their  scope  that  they  may  be  used  either 
as  an  entire  plan  of  decoration,  or  individually,  as  the 
focus  of  interest  in  a  room. 

Kaplan's  American  Classics  can  be  seen  in  the  Herrmann 
Showrooms,where  you  may  also  view  other  period  repro- 
ductions.    A  letter  from  your  decorator  is  necessary. 

In  this  country  and  abroad,  for  more  than 
58  years,  good  dealers  and  decorators  have 
relied  upon  Herrmann  for  dependable  furniture. 


EHERRMM  FURNITURE  CQ 

(^Manufacturers  ofQood  furniture  since  1867 

Factory  and  Showrooms 
527  West  34^  Street -New  York  City 
London. England  3-29Dod  Street 


Why  not  build  a  house  thai 
you  can  sell  at  a  profit? 

YOU  may  wish  a  larger  house  someday,  or  a  smaller  one. 
You  may  move  to  another  community.  So,  if  you  are 
going  to  build,  why  not  build  a  house  so  beautiful,  so  dis- 
tinctive and  so  complete  and  livable,  that  whenever  you  may 
wish  or  need  to  sell  it  you  will  be  almost  certain  to  find  a 
buyer  quickly  and  at  a  profitable  price?  It  can  be  done  at 
no    greater   original    cost    through    our   service. 

Blueprints  of  the  wording 
drawings  of  this  beautiful 
house  and  45  others  can 
be  obtained  at  trifling  cost 

A  complete  set  of  blueprints  of  the  working  drawings, 
ready  for  the  builder's  hands  (exactly  what  you  would  obtain 
if  you  engaged  an  architect),  of  this  house  and  of  45  other 
small  and  medium  sized  houses  of  rare  beauty,  can  now  be 
obtained   for  a  small   sum,    from   the 

Arts  &  Decoration 

Home  Building  Department 

This  department  has  been  established  as  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  ARTS   &   DECORATIONS   chief  purpose to   further 

the  creation  of  homes  which  are  genuinely  beautiful  within 
and  without.  It  can  be  tremendously  helpful  to  you,  besides 
saving  you   much  money,   if  you  intend  to  build  a  new  house. 

We  are  able  at  this  time  to  supply  you  with  complete  plans 
of  forty-six  houses  of  different  styles  and  sizes.  Elsewhere  in 
this  issue  you  will  find  illustrations  of  four  of  them.  An 
elaborate  booklet  describing  the  entire  forty-six  houses  in 
detail,  with  exterior  views  and  floor  plans,  will  be  mailed  to 
you  for  25  cents  if  Jjou  are  a  subscriber  for  Arls  &  Decoration. 
This  offer  is  to  subscribers  exclusively.  If  you  are  not  a 
subscriber  the  booklet  will  be  sent  to  you,  and  your  subscrip- 
tion will  be  entered  for  three  months,  upon  receipt  of  $1.00. 
The  blueprints  of  the  complete  working  plans  of  any  of  the 
houses  in  the  booklet  can  be  obtained  at  a  very  small   cost. 

If  you  intend  to  build  we  urge  you  to  send  for  this  booklet 
today.  You  will  find  it  very  helpful  in  finally  deciding  what 
type  of  house  to  build;  and  we  think  you  will  be  literally 
amazed  to  learn  how  fine  and  beautiful  a  home  you  can  have 
for  the  money  you  intend  to  invest  in  it.  These  houses  have 
been  planned  by  one  of  America's  most  practical  architects, 
and  in  our  opinion  can  not  be  surpassed  in  any  way  at  their 
respective  prices. 

ARTS  &  DECORATION,  45  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Check 
the 
one 
desired 


□  For  the  $1  enclosed  send  me  booklet  of  46 
homes  with  full  particulars  for  purchasing  work- 
ing plans,  and  enter  my  subscription  for  3 
months. 

□  I  am  a  subscriber.  For  the  25  cents  enclosed 
send  me  copy  of  booklet. 


A.  &  D.— Mch.,  '26 


TAPURY-lNSPIlim 
llNEN 

with  the  rich  and  brilliant 
coloring  of  L'Art  Moderne 


esigned  by  Schumacher,  executed  by  one  of  the 
finest  fabric  printers  in  Alsace,  it  was  accepted 
by  the  Paris  Exposition  of  Decorative  Arts 


Into  this  printed  linen  of  formal  design 
the  artist  has  brought  that  brilliant  and 
original  treatment  of  color  which  dis- 
tinguishes  the  art  of  today. 

Crimson,  blue,  old  gold  and  green — 
gay  flowers,  parrots  and  sweeping  dra- 
peries  against  the  brown  tones  of  conven- 
tional  stone  arches — this  linen  brings 
into  a  room  an  effect  of  bright  sunlight. 

The  design  itself  is  based  on  XVIII 
Century  tapestry  themes,  —  the  flower- 
laden  urn  recalling  the  Georgian  Period, 
the  rich  heavy  drapery  suggesting  the 
splendors  of  Louis  XIV's  court  and  time. 

So  excellent  is  the  workmanship  and 
so  successful  the  handling  of  color  that 
this  linen  was  chosen  to  hang  in  the 
Exposition  of  Decorative  Arts  at  Paris 
in  Pavilion  1-55. 

This  and  many  other  attractive  Schu- 
macher fabrics  may  be  seen  by  arrange 


ment  with  your  decorator  or  uphol' 
sterer,  or  the  decorating  service  of  your 
department  store.  They  will  also  attend 
to  their  purchase  for  you. 

Write  for  our  new  boo\let  "Your  Home 
and  the  Interior  Decorator" 

The  most  carefully  planned  interior  may 

be  entirely  without  beauty  or  interest 

because  of  faulty  color  treatment. 

A  decorator's  wide  experience  with  color  and 
with  arrangement  are  offered  to  you  in  the  furnish' 
ing  of  your  home  and  the  selection  of  materials, 
without  any  additional  cost  to  yourself.  Why  this 
wonderful  service  costs  you  nothing  is  explained 
in  "Your  Home  and  the  Interior  Decorator,"  an 
interesting  and  attractive  booklet  which  we  have 
just  prepared. 

This  Dooklet,  beautifully  illustrated  in  color, 
will  be  sent  to  you  without  charge  upon  request. 
Address  F  Schumacher  iff1  Co.,  Dept.  B-3,  60 
West  40th  Street,  New  York — Importers,  Manu- 
facturers  and  Distributors  to  the  trade  only,  of 
Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics. 
Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles  and  Paris. 


Oh  is  linen  embodies  the 
spirit  of  the  past  with  the 
freedom  of  present  day  art. 
Rich  in  theme  and  in  color, 
it  lends  itself  gracefully  to 
interiors  of  various  periods, 
and  brings  into  a  room  an 
effect  of  bright  sunlight 


V'SeHUMAGHSR,  &  GO. 


ATLAS   NOW  ADDS  BEAUTY  TO   CONCRETE'S   STRENGTH   AND  ECONOMY 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  COURT- 
HOUSE, WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 
DUILT  OF  CAST  STONE  MADB 
AND  LAID  IN  ATLAS  WHITE. 
BENJAMIN  W.  MORRIS,  ARCHI- 
TECT. JOHN  T.  BRADY  &  CO., 
CONTRACTORS.  CAST  STONE 
BY    EMERSON     NORRIS    CO. 


rHE  plastic  qualities  and  affinity  for 
color  of  Atlas  White  Portland  Ce- 
ent,  the  most  responsive  of  modern 
aterials,  put  at  the  architect's  com- 
ind  effects  for  which  large  outlay  and 
e  labor  of  many  men  were  needed  in 
aes  past.    Its  easily  moulded  masses 
Id  endless  possibilities  of  beauty 
nded  with  strength  and  permanence. 
)lor,  form  and  textures  in  infinite  va- 
ty  are  brought  within  the  limits  of  the 
rage  building  budget,  public  or  pri- 
e,  by  the  economy  of  concrete  made 
th  Atlas  White  Portland  Cement. 


All  the  dignity  and  grace  that  mark 
London's  storied  Custom  House,  be- 
loved of  painters  and  etchers,  could  be 
reproduced  line  for  line  in  concrete 
made  with  Atlas.  Just  as  the  West- 
chester County  Courthouse  at  White 
Plains,  New  York,  conceived  in  the  same 
restrained  and  classic  style,  was  built  of 
individual  concrete  units  made  and 
laid  with  Atlas  White. 
Concrete  became  the  cheapest  as  well  as 
the  most  enduring  material  when  Atlas 
developed  the  first  rotary  kiln,  thus 
standardizing  quality  and  reducing 


costs.  Atlas  White,  an  equally  impor- 
tant contribution,  puts  architectural 
beauty  within  the  reach  of  every  com- 
munity, every  home  builder.  These  and 
other  pioneer  achievements  have  made 
Atlas  the  most  practical  and  versatile  of 
building  materials,  and  the  "standard 
by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured." 

Y  f  f 

Between  the  Atlas  plants  and  the  user,  there  is  but 
one  distributor — the  building  material  dealer — who 
brings  Atlas  to  the  public  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
method.  Any  architect,  contractor  or  prospective  builder 
is  invited  to  write  to  this  Company  regarding  the  pos- 
sibilities of  concrete  made  with  Atlas  Portland  Cement. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  25  Broadway,  New  York. 


a  PORTLAND 
CEMENTS 


&  WHITE 

Hie  standard  byichieh  all  other  makes  are  measured 
A/YORK- CHICAGO -BIRMINGHAM -KANSAS  CITY- PHILADELPHIA- BOSTON   ST  LOUIS  -DES  MOINES  -DAYTON  -OMAHA  -BUFFALO  -JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
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THE    NETTING   COMPANY'S 
Hand  Wrought  Iron  and  Bronze  Studio 


The  Segar  Studios  Metal  Furniture 


TN    this  Studio  exclusively 


1 


featuring  metal  specialties  ex' 


Hand  Wrought  Iron  and 
Bronze  Console  Table 


ecuted  by  The  Segar  Studios,  Inc. 
THE    NETTING  CO. 

DETROIT 

meets  the  growing  vogue  for 
metal  decorations  and  recog- 
nizes the  leadership  of  The 
Segar  Studios  in  producing 
Grilles,  Furniture,  Fixtures  and 
Lamps  of  authentic  design  and 
beautiful  craftsmanship — - 

"....where  dreams  of  metal 
beauty  come  true" 


Bronze  Radiator  Grille 


Bronze  Humidore  lined  with 
Walnut  Marble  Top 


Hand  Wrought  Iron  and 
Bronze  Fern  Stand 


EXCLUSIVE      REPRESENTATION      BY     THE     NETTING      CO.      FOR      DETROIT,      MICH 


. 


' 
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ETRUSCAN 


"The  Melter"  —  a  remarkable  photographic 
study  posed  by  Salvatore  Scorpio,  another  Gor- 
ham  Master  Craftsman. 


ETRUSCAN 
PATTERN 

Tea  Spoons  -  6  for  $9.50 
Dessert  Knives  -  6  for  $21.00 
Dessert  Forks    -  6  for  $20.00 


by  the  Master  Craftsmen 

Much  fine  old  silverware  you  admire  is  the  work 
of  the  early  Gorham  Craftsmen.  It  finds  its  equal 
only  in  the  modern  productions  wrought  by  the 
Gorham  Master  Craftsmen  of  today.  Etruscan  is 
one  of  these,  which  your  jeweler  will  be  proud  to 
show  you  with  other  Gorham  designs. 

goi(HAM 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


AMERICA'S    LEADING    SILVERSMITHS    FOR    OVER   90    YEARS 

Member  of  the  Sterling  Silversmith's  Guild  of  America. 
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THE"  ORSENIGO  C° 

383  ^Madison  Ovvenue 

S^fw  ^Jork  Qity 


NC 


Through  the  Courtesy  of  Charles 
S.  Bell  &  Co.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


CThe  mellow  inviting  livableness  of  old  English  rooms  is 
most  successfully  developed  with  beautiful  Orsenigo  re- 
productions, in  the  spirit  of  those  charming  periods.  In 
all  of  their  recreations  from  the  early  English,  French,  Spanish 
or  Italian  epochs,  Orsenigo  craftsmen  achieve  that  absolute  cor- 
rectness of  design  which  is  the  basic  factor  in  good  interiors. 
Varied  and  attractive  arrangements  of  Living  Room,  Dining 
Room  and  Bedroom  Furniture  may  be  seen  at  the  New  York 
showrooms.  Clients  of  Dealers  and  Decorators  are  given  every 
facility  for  selection. 

PURCHASES  MAY  BE  MADE  ONLY  THROUGH  THE  TRADE 

383  MADISON  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH  STREET 


FACTORY-LONG  ISLAND  CITY 


SANTA  MONICA.  CAL. 

815   LINCOLN    BLVD. 
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/N  the  heart  of 
the  midtown  bus- 
iness and  residential 
sections  of  New 
York — conveniently 
accessible  by  all 
routes  of  travel. 


Madison  Avenue 
and  6oth  Street 


Years  of  Experience  in  Uptown  Banking 

'VT'EARS  of  experience  in  uptown  banking  have  enabled  us  to  develop 
■*-     facilities  and  services  to   meet   completely   the  needs  of  residents 
and  business  houses  in  the  uptown  section. 

Each  of  our  uptown  offices  is  a  complete  bank,  and,  whether  you  choose 
the  Fifth  or  the  Madison  Avenue  Office,  you  will  rind  distinctive  fea- 
tures which  are  characteristic  of  Guaranty  service.  At  either  office  every 
banking  and  trust  service  is  available.  Investment  service  is  available 
through  the  Guaranty  Company  of  New  York,  and  safe  deposit  service 
through  the  Guaranty  Safe  Deposit  Company. 

Convenient  location,  modern  and  commodious  quarters,  well-ap- 
pointed reception  rooms  and  special  banking  facilities  for  women, 
intelligent  and  courteous  attention — all  these  make  for  the  pleasant 
and  satisfactory  transaction  of  business. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


Fifth  Avenue  Office 

Fifth   Avenue  &  44th  Street 


Madison  Avenue  Office 

Madison  Avenue    £5?    60th    Street 
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11  inches 
wide  by  15 
inches  deep. 
Strong  hand 
some  half  leather 
bin  ding  beautiful- 
ly  embossed   and 
decorated  in  gold. 

Some 
Painters 
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Brett 
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Detaille 

Duverger 

Fragonard 

Furse 

Gainsborough 

Gore 

Greuze 

Guthrie 

Hals 

Henner 

Holbein 

Holiday 

Hook 

Hunt 

Israels 

Landseer 

Latour 

Le  Brun 

Legros 


of  the 
Included 

Leighton 

Lawrence 

Lucas 

Mauve 

Meissonier 

Millet 

Morland 

Murillo 

Peacock 

Rembrandt 

Reni 

Reynolds 

Riviere 

Romney 

Rossetti 

Rubens 

Sadler 

Sargent 

Stanley 

Steen 

Stone 

Swan 

Titian 

Troyon 

Tuke 

Turner 

Velasquez 

Walker 

Waller 

Watts 

Webster 

Whistler 

Zorn 


In  Two  Large, 
Handsome  Volumes 

HIS    magnificent   work   contains   actual    color    reproductions    of    the 

world-famous    "Old    Masters"    which    thousands    upon    thousands    of 

Americans  yearly   travel   all   over    Europe    to  see    and    study.      You 

no  longer  need  leave  your  own  home  to  see  these  famous  masterpieces. 

We  bring  them  to  you  to  your  very  doorstep. 

Just  think  of  possessing  in  actual  colors  a  beautiful   reproduction 

of  the  Mona  Lisa — the  most  famous  picture  in  the  world — "The 

Angelus"  by  Francois  Millet,  "The  Judgment  of  Paris"  by  Rubens, 

"Venus    and    Adonis"    by    the    great    Titian,    Turner's    wonderful 

Marine  Pictures,  the  famous  portrait  of  King  Philip  of  Spain  by 

the  immortal  Velasquez,  and  nearly  100  others — almost  equally 

famous — the   choice   of   the   entire   art-loving   world ! 

It's  just  as  though  you  visited  the  Louvre  and  Luxembourg 

Galleries  in  Paris — the  National,  Tate  and  Guildhall  in  London, 

the  Wallace  Collection,  and  many  others — yet  you  don't  even 

have  to  stir  from  your  chair.   And  instead  of  seeing  the  pictures 

once  and  then  hurriedly,  as  you  do  in  visiting  the  galleries, 

you  can  have  them  to  own  and  live  with  year  in  and  year  out. 

Over  $5,000,000  Worth  of  Paintings 

The  paintings    in   this   great  collection   are   those  with  Cassell  &  Company,  the  famous  London  pub- 

which   are  talked   of   and   discussed   by   intellectual  lishers.     The   paintings   are   reproduced  on   a   spe- 

people    everywhere — paintings    with    which    every  cially  prepared  canvas  paper  which  perfectly  con- 

well-educated    person    should    be    familiar.      They  veys  the  color  values  of  the  original.     Each  one  is 

represent    canvases    valued    at    over    Five    Million  mounted  by  hand  on  heavy  white  art  board,  which 

Dollars.  can  easily  be  detached  for  framing,  and  the  whole 

There  could  be  no  more  elevating,  pleasurable  is  handsomely  bound  in  two  large  volumes — 11  x  15 
way  to  spend  leisure  hours  than  in  studying  the  inches.  The  introduction  is  by  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
works  of  these  masters — like  fine  books,  they  be-  and  each  picture  is  accompanied  by  a  lucid  ex- 
come  dear  old  friends  in  whose  companionship  you  planation  of  the  motif  of  the  painting  itself  and  a 
will   find   untold   inspiration  and  happiness.  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  artist. 

This  is  true  whether  you  have  ever  seen  the  You  not  only  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
originals  or  not.  If  you  have,  these  volumes  will  the  character  of  each  man's  work,  but  you  learn  the 
enable  you  to  live  over  and  over  again  your  visits  chief  points  about  the  artist's  life  and  habits,  so 
to  the  great  galleries — if  you  have  not  seen  the  that  you'll  be  able  to  talk  about  them  with  author- 
originals,  they  will  open  up  an  entirely  new  field  ity.  It  is  a  comprehensive  reference  library  ever 
of  almost  ecstatic  pleasure.  at  your   elbow.     You'll    be   proud   to    possess   such 

And  the  children — don't  let  them  grow  up  with-  beautiful    volumes,    and    proud    to    show    them    to 

out  the  refining  influence  of  these  great  painters —  your  friends. 

give  them  an  opportunitv  to  learn  and   appreciate  »»*»»»*      ,»T     vr^wn     s-vur*T      ».s-v»«i-> 

the  real   and   the  beautiful.     Art  is   as   much  of  a  EXAMINE      IN     YOUR     OWN      HOME 

requisite    to    a    liberal     education     as    music — nay,  The  two  splendid  volumes  of  "Famous  Paintings"  will 

more    so,    for    everyone    with    eyesight    can    find    a  be  shipped  to  you  on  approval.     Merely  enclose  $2.00 

wonderful    satisfaction    in    art,    and    not    everyone  with    the    coupon.      Your    set    will    be    forwarded,    all 

has   an   ear   for   music  charges  prepaid,    at   once.      Examine  it   at  your  leisure 

in   your   own   home.      Then   if   you    feel   you   can   afford 

.      DC  A  I      I   TDDADV    /"MT     ADT  no*   to   own   tn's   great   work,   send   it   back  within   five 

A    rv.il.  A  L,    LItSK.AK.1     yjf     AKl  days  and  your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded  with- 

,ir,                _..,,.                    .                                 .,  out   question  or  red  tape,   otherwise  pay  $2.00   monthly 

Famous  Paintings     is  more  than  a  mere  collec-  untn  $25.00_the  price  of  the  set-is  paid.    If  you  wish 

tion   of   pictures.      It   is    published   in   co-operation  to  pay  cashj  send  only  $24.00.     But  you  must  act  at 

^ — ^ ^^^^^^^„  once.     Our  present  supply  of  these  sets  is  limited  and  to 

insure   your   receiving  your   set   you   must   act   promptly 

ENTHUSIASTIC   COMMENTS   FROM   OWNERS  —sign  and  mail  the  coupon  To-day  or  send  a  copy  of  It. 

"  'Famous  Paintings'   have  been   the  source  of  much 

pleasure   to   the  members  of  our  family  and  a  number  |—  —  —  —  —  —  —  - -  —  ■—  - ■*  - -  ~"~  ~~  —  "~ -  ™ ■ 

of  our  friends.      Am   very  proud  of  them."  ■ 

Hugh   Parks,  Franklinsville,   N.   C.  I  EXAMINATION    COUPON 

"My  family  and  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  view-  SIGN    AND    MAIL    TO-DAY! 

ing  the  splendid  paintings   represented   in   the  volumes.  rUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 

I    consider    the    set   of    great    educational    value    in    the  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

right  appreciation  of  the  beautiful   in  art."  .        A-D-3-26 

H.   H.   Price,  D.   D.,  Aurora,   Nebraska.  „                                 ,                                    . ,    „     .           ,„„,„„ 

Send  mo,  on  approval,  carnage  charges  paid,  the  two  volumes 

"The  volumes   have   brought   to   me,    as   thev   will    do  ,        of   Famous  Paintings.     I   enclose  $2.00.     If  satisfactory.  I  will 

nnvnne       manv      harinv      moments          Their      educational  retain  the  work  anil   send  you  $2.00   per  month   thereafter  until 

anyone      many     nappy     moments.        ineir     educational  *$25  00  in  all  have  been  paid,  completing  Uie  purchase.     If  I  do 

value   in   the   highest   and   best   sense   is   immense."  not   want    the   books     I   will  return    them   within   five  days   at 

S.  G.Heiskell,  Former  Mayor  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  .        your  expense,  you  will  rotund  the  money  I  have  paid,   and  I 

,,_        ,                          ,                                     ..        ,                   ,,     .  will   owe   yeu   nothing, 

Surely    these    volumes    are   exceptional,    as   well    for 

the   beauty    and    artistic    merit   of   subjects   selected   as  NAME 

perfection    in    reproduction.       To    be    in    possession    of 

such  a  collection  of  rare  and  distinguished  paintings  so  ADDRESS 

faithfully  copied  in   beautiful   coloring  and  effects   is  a 

privilege."  ,,TV  STATE 

(Mrs.)  Clara  B.  Whinnery,  Findlay,  Ohio.  ,  

*If  you  prefer  to  pay  in  cash,   send  only  $24.00. 
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A  LARGE  COLLECTION 


FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

NOW  ON 

EXHIBITION 


VERY  FINE  WALNUT 
QUEEN    ANNE    HIGHBOY 

CIRCA  1705 

Width  3'  6" 
Height  6'  8" 
Depth    1 '  9" 


Stair  <?  An  drew 


OF 

LONDON 


45  EAST  57<*  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


■in 


Ira 
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0 


Dining  Room  Suites 
Bedroom  Suites 
Tables 
Cabinets 
Commodes 
Crystal  Mirrors 


Sofas 
Chairs 
Benches 
Chaise  Longes 
Needlework 
Desks 


Carved  Wood  Mirrors 
Iron  Consoles 
Carved  Wood  Consoles 
Waterford  Glass 


Daybeds 
Phonographs 
Andirons 
Radios 


Embroidered  Tapestries 
Flemish  Tapestries 
Antiques 
Screens 
Paintings 
Porta  Fiores 
Porcelains 
Lamps  and  Shades 
Crystal  Trees 
Iron  Garden  Furniture 


FURNITURE  TO  ORDER  TO  SPECIAL  DESIGN 


Entree  to  our  showrooms  through  your  dealer  or  decorator 


The  Albano  [ompanyinc 

SHOWROOMS 

119   WEST  40TH   STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Factory:  306-308-310  East  47th  Street 


- 
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American  Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Sideboard  and  3-Part  Table  with 
American  Sheraton  Chairs,  by  %ensington 


NO  one  could  journey  through  New  England 
without  falling  under  the  spell  of  the  appeal- 
ing beauty  of  the  old  New  England  homes.  Architec- 
ture and  environment  are  in  perfect  harmony,  and 
the  beautiful  simplicity  in  line  and  proportion  of  the 
old  houses  is  the  highest  expression  of  craftsmanship. 

The  work  of  our  native  cabinet  makers  of  the  period 
in  the  styles  of  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  has  the 


same  enduring  charm  —  the  sense  of  fitness  to  its 
surroundings,  the  perfection  of  proportions,  the 
virile  grace  of  line. 

Reproductions  by  Kensington  are  not  only  authentic 
in  every  detail  but  also  retain  through  the  old-time 
hand  processes  of  the  Kensington  craftsmen  the 
character  and  decorative  quality  usually  associated 
only  with  the  antique. 


Kensington  Furniture  is  made  in  all  the  dec- 
orative styles  appropriate  for  American  homes 


The  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furniture  may 
be  arranged  through 
your  decorator  or 
furniture  dealer. 


J*?*. 


KensiNgtonmf&Company 


manufacturers  and  importers 

DECORATIVE  FURNITURE  ~  ART  OBJECTS 

NEW  YORK 


Write  for  illustrated 
Booklet  A  and  pamph- 
let "How  Kensington 
Furniture  May  Be 
Purchased." 


SHOW  ROOMS:  41  WEST  45th  STREET,  6th  FLOOR 
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kwilderingly  lovely  is  the  wistaria  hung  doorway  to  the  summer  home  of  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  New   York  Architect,   on   Shinnecock 
Bay,  with  its  prodigal  use  of  rich,  native  materials  in  association  with  English  cottage  architecture 


Arts  #  Decoration 

The  Modern  Note  in  Home  Building  and  Decorating — Theatre,  Music,  Books 


Volume  XXIV 
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Grosvenor  Atterbury 's  Own  Home,  the  House 

on  the  Hills 

The  Nucleus  of  this  Piquant  Rambling  Summer   Place,   Overlooking  Shinnecock   Bay  on  Long  Island, 
Designed  by  Mr.   Atterbury's  Father,   Owes  Its  Present  Subtle  and  Picturesque 

Charm  to  the  Architect  Himself 


By  HARRIET  SISSON  GILLESPIE 


OVERLOOKING 
Shinnecock  Bay, 
with  far  reaching 
vistas  of  rolling 
moorland  and  the  blue 
Atlantic  in  perspective, 
the  summer  home  of 
Grosvenor  Atterbury,  ar- 
chitect, of  New  York, 
seems  but  a  natural  ex- 
pansion of  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  the  site.  Lit- 
erally growing  out  of  the 
soil,  the  house  takes  its 
character  from  the  great 
diversity  of  native  mate- 
rials employed  and  their 
highly  interesting  adapta- 
tion. The  weathered 
colors  and  seasoned  quali- 
ties of  the  native  pine 
and  cedar ;  the  rich  stac- 
cato notes  of  the  lammie 
brick,  a  regional  product; 
and  the  grey  stone  of  the 
big  boulders  peculiar  to 
the  glacial  moraine  of 
the  lower  end  of  Long 
Island,  all  add  a  measure 
of  charm  to  tin-  ingrati- 
ating scene. 

Starting  many  years 
ago  as  a  one-story  unit, 
the  house  giew  by  pro- 
gressive stages  as  a  direct 
expression  of  the  family 
needs  and  tastes.  Work- 
ing along  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  it  fol- 
lowed the  natural  con- 
tour of  the  land,  eventu- 


room  following  the  main 
axis  of  the  house,  is  both 
practical  as  well  as  artis- 
tic. Not  only  is  the  iso- 
lation of  the  two  units 
from  the  main  body  of 
the  house  desirable  but 
the  decorative  effect  is 
correspondingly  increased. 
Curiously  enough,  the 
treatment  of  the  kitchen 
tower  was  suggested  by 
the  late  Stanford  White, 
a  close  friend  of  Mr. 
Atterbury 's,  which  was 
developed  along  the  Nor- 
man-English lines,  in  the 
spirit  of  which  the  house 
was  conceived. 

In  no  particular  is  the 
decorative  character  of 
the  Atterbury  house  more 
pronounced  than  in  the 
quality  of  its  half-timber 
work.  The  peeled  logs 
are  an  integral  factor  in 
the  construction.  The 
framing  was  first  erected, 
then  the  colorful  lammie 
brick  in  tones  of  yellow, 
violet,  brown,  and  purple, 
such  as  only  the  clay  of 
this  part  of  Long  Island 
can  supply,  were  set  in, 
two  layers  of  them  with 
allowance  for  an  air 
space  between. 

It  is  in  the  long  living- 


Hhotographs  by  J.   IV.   Gilles 

The  delectable  quality  of  the  brick  and  lialf  timber  work   in   the   quaint   kitchen   tower,  the       dining     room,     with     low 
rugged  character  of   the  field   stone  arched  driveway  and  the  harmonizing   note  of  the  vine       hung       timbered       ceiling, 

grown  walls  are  noted  here  that  the  full  beauty  and 
ally  developing  into  the  very  graceful  striking,  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  picturesqueness  of  the  primitive  woodwork 
rambling  story- and-a-half  structure  it  is  to-  The  piquant  design,  wholly  in  accord  with  is  apparent.  Of  lovely  weathered  tones  and 
day.  Nestling,  crescent  shape,  into  the  Shin-  the  rich  natural  background  and  the  inter-  satiny  texture  blends  in  harmony  with  the 
necock  Hills  in  the  most  alluring  manner  esting  adaptation  of  the  materials  employed,  over  burnt  brick.  The  latter,  used  here 
possible,  it  enjoys  the  added  beauty  of  Sugar  '  is  distinguished  by  a  diversity  of  roof  lines.  probably  for  the  first  time  in  domestic  con- 
Loaf  Hill  to  the  north,  a  local  point  of  in-  quaint  gables  jutting  out  in  pleasant  places  struction,  formerly  a  waste  product,  was 
terest,  which  is  also  included  in  Mr.  Atter-  and  other  striking  motifs  that  supply  the  secured  from  a  local  brickyard  for  $3  per 
burv's  75-acre  tract  in  this  section.  charm  of  the  unexpected.  Individual  fea-  1,000.  Today,  now  that  their  value  as  a 
Onlv  those  familiar  with  the  Shinnecock  tures,  the  massive  arched  gateway  of  the  decorative  asset  has  become  recognized,  they 
Hills  can  comprehend  the  rugged  beauty  of  carriage  drive,  for  example,  adds  a  thrill  of  bring  between  $40  and  $50  per  1,000. 
the  setting.  The  whole  expanse,  a  tangled  its  own,  and  the  skilful  manner  in  which  A  gracious  charm  pervades  the  long  room, 
mas-;  of  brionv,  with  a  velvety  carpet  of  grey  Mr.  Atterbury  has  supplemented  the  native  emanating  in  a  measure  from  the  many 
mantling  the  sand  dunes,  from  which  growth  without  disturbing  its  character,  is  square  bays  of  diamond-paned  English  case- 
outcropping  boulders  are  in  conspicuous  con-  most  impressive.  Only  the  natural  methods  ment  windows,  as  well  also  as  the  twin  fire- 
trast,  with  the  luxuriant  native  growth  of  of  landscaping  were  employed.  places  which  form  a  semblance  of  dividing 
huckleberry,  black  berry,  beach  plum  and  The  floor  plan  on  different  levels,  empha-  partition.  Placed  back  to  back  on  an  angle, 
wild  cherry,  intermingled  with  the  prolific  sizing  the  Norman  kitchen  tower  on  the  left,  they  supply  an  interesting  feature  and  give 
cat  brier,  the  cedar,  pine  and  scrub  oak  to  one  of  hexagonal  design  containing  the  bed-  each  room  the  benefit  of  an  open  fire.  A 
be  found  growing  in  great  profusion  on  the  room  group  on  the  right,  to  balance  the  stout  plank  floor,  stained  brown,  is  in  sym- 
eastern  end  of  the  Island,   the  scene  is  wild      composition,    with    the    60-foot    living-dining  pathy   with    the   other   native   materials   with 
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Looking  Out  on  the  Terrace 


The  living  room  of  the  Atterbury  House  owes  much  of  its  charm  to  the  primitive  walls  in  which  half  logs,  peeled  of  their  bark  are  wrought 
with  brickwork  into  pleasing  form.     The  batten  Dutch  door  with  massive  wrought  iron  fittings  itself  strikes  a  dominant  note 
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y^n  o/d  time  flom-r 
garden  with  box 
bordered  beds  is 
hedged  about  b\  ■ 
brick  and  stucco 
uall  of  ingratiutiiiii 
charm 

which  the  early 
American  furni- 
ture is  in  pleas- 
ing harmony. 

Mr.  At  t  el- 
bury 's  rare  and 
lovely  collection 
of  antiques  give 
the  room  an  indi- 
vidual flavor,  for 
collecting  old 
furniture  has 
been  a  hobby  of 
the  architect 
since  his  college 
days  at  Yale. 
During  that 
period  he  was 
wont  to  spend  his 
week-ends  among 
the  Connecticut 
hills,  picking  up 
fine  pieces  of 
New  England 
heritage  for  the 
proverbial     song. 

Today,    any    one    of    the    delightful    pieces, 
were  they  tor  s;i!e,  would  bring  from   100'  , 
to  200%  above  the  original  cost. 

Through  the  open  Dutch  door  of  batten 
pine,  with  ponderous  wrought  iron  hard- 
ware, a  winsome  view  of  the  open  loggia  is 
caught  with  the  intimate  planting  adjacent 
to  the  house  and  the  festoons  of  Virginia 
creeper  and  English  ivy  that  drape  themselves 
in  graceful  prodigality  about  the  roof  and 
stone    walled    enclosures.      A    pocket    edition 


■ 
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A  flagged  terrace 
forms  an  alluring 
feature  of  the  Eng- 
lish cottage  in  the 
dunes 

great     grand- 
mother's time. 

From  the  van- 
tage point  of  the 
garden  in  the  ris- 
ing ground  be- 
yond the  house, 
tantalizing 
glimpses  of  the 
half-timber  walls 
are  glimpsed 
through  openings 
in  the  ivy  clad 
walls  and  at 
times  vistas  of 
Shinnecock  Bay 
and  the  ocean  in 
the  distance 
spreads  out  in 
panoramic 
fashion  to  charm 
the  spirit  and 
enchant    the   eye. 


thirty  feet  in  diameter,  is  niched  into 
the  hills,  where  all  the  old-fashioned 
flowers  hold  sway  in  rectangular 
beds  primly  divided  by  borders  of 
aromatic  box.  Arborial  features 
such  as  conical  box  bushes  and 
Colonial  shrubs  contrast  smartly 
with  the  galaxy  of  color  the  effect 
of  which,  with  the  ivy  grown  walls 
and  archways  of  Dorothy  Perkins 
roses,  is  as  stimulating  as  any  of 
the     old-fashioned     gardens    of     our 


of     a     garden,     measuring     no     more     than 

Nestling    into    the    Shinnecock    Hills,   Grosvenor    Atterbury's    story-and-a-half    English    cottage 
rambles  over  the  dunes  some  150  feet,  affording  lovely  glimpses  through  the  shrubbery  of  its 

many   pictorial   features 


! 
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alaise,  A  Norman 
rothic  Chateau  of 
Ile-de-France 

woring  of  Mediaeval  Home  on  the 

nre.  the  Dwelling  of  the  Harry  F. 

aggenheim's  at  Port  Washington. 

/..  is  a  Notable  Contribution  to 

North  Shore  Architecture 

"     OVELY  Falaise  of  Norman  mien, 

capping  a  100-foot  cliff  above  the 

J  Sound  at  Port  Washington,  L.  I., 

is    as    delightfully    reminiscent    of 

e   medieval   chateaux   of    Ile-de-France 

those  of  Vendome,  Chartres,  Dreux  or 

tiers  in  the  Valley  of  the  Loire.      Not 

lv    is    it    a    pleasing   variant   of    North 

ore  architecture,  but  its  adaptation  has 

en   so    adroitly    accomplished    by    Fred- 

ick  Sterner  as  to  seem  in  no  sense  alien 

the  soil. 
Occupying  a  portion  of  the  400-acre  estate 

Daniel  Guggenheim,  formerly  owned  by 
oward  Gould,  the  fair  facade,  stretching 
Tie  250  feet  along  the  high  plateau,  is 
irked  by  the  vigor  and  eloquence  of  the 
orman  type  and  the  tonality  of  the  compo- 
ion  is  as  stimulating  as  a  canvas  by  Matisse. 
ralls  of  mellow  Dutch  brick  in  greyish 
Diet,  steep  pitched  roofs  of  soft  pink  deep- 
ing toward  the  eaves  to  rich  purple  of  the 
rt  seen  in  old  Norman  manors  and  sharply 
ntrasting  notes  of  ancient  wrought  iron 
mbine  to  produce  a  radiant  effect  that  is 
lite  irresistible. 
This  piquant  French   style,   an   outgrowth 

the  mediaeval  farmhouses,  manors  and 
inor  chateaux  in  the  Province  of  Ile-de- 
rance,  quite  naturally  became  impregnated 
ith    the    native    flavor    but    the    evanescent 

it  the  right) — Old  Spanish  ironwork  accentuates 
e   charm   of   the   arched   entrance   to   the   nailed 
courtyard,  reminiscent  of  mediaeval  days 
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Falaise  by  the  Sound,  the  inspiring  French  chateau 
designed   by   Frederick    Sterner,   consulting   archi- 
tect of  New  York,  London  and  Paris,  strikes  a  new 
note  in  North  Shore  architecture 

charm  of  the  Norman  Gothic  is  often  itself 
a  bar  to  its  satisfactory  translation  to  foreign 
soil  but  Mr.  Sterner's  experience,  for  he 
has  spent  much  time  in  European  travel  and 
today  has  given  up  active  practice  in  New 
York  to  divide  his  time  between  important 
continental  centers,  lends  to  any  work  of  his 
designing  a  quality  peculiarly  its  own. 

Viewing  Mr.  Sterner's  work  in  the  light 
of  its  scenic  aspect,  for  he  interprets  archi- 
tecture in  terms  of  pictorial  art,  tends  to  il- 
luminate the  infinite  subtleties  of  his  compo- 
sitions. Falaise,  from  the  water  side,  has 
(Continued  on  page  70) 

(Below) — Quite  as  interesting  from  this  angle  as 
the  chateau  itself  is  the  stable  and  garage  of  the 
Guggenheim  group.  The  typical  French  roof 
broken  by  quaint  dormers,  the  walled  enclosure 
terminating  in  the  spectacular  Norman  tower  and 
the  locust  trees  in  the  foreground,  trimmed  French 
fashion,  form  a  panoramic  scene  of  unusual  charm 

Ill  nil MIll'lll'IW  ;-i 


Photos  by  Drix  Duryea 
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Suggestive  of  the  rare  tnasures  incorporated  in  the  chateau  by  Mr.  Sterner  is  the  Mediaeval  woodwork,  of  which  the  fraction  of  a  rood  screen  on  the  right, 
enriched  with  exquisite  boiserie,  used  to  divide  an  upper  hall,  is  a  charming  example.  One  of  a  priceless  group  of  14th  century  appliques  hangs  on  the  wall 

is  this  beautiful  room  in  Falaise 
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^4n  air  of  stately  grace  pervades  the  palatial  drawing  room  of  the  French  chateau,  enhanced  by  the  impressive  beamed  ceiling,  symmetrical 
window  spacing,  rich  textural  wall  surfaces  and  the  superb  fireplace  of  Gothic  design,  reflecting  15th  century  art  and  craftsmanship.  Many 

of  the  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Guggenheim  are  Norman  peasant  antiques 


The  solid  wood  paneling  emphasizes  the  beauty  of  the  Gothic  screen,  bringing 
into  relief  the  hand  modeled  grille  with  top  rail  in  ecclesiastical  ornament  of 
grape  and  vine   motif  and  the   foliated  finials   peculiar  to   the  architectural 

treatment  of  the  period 


Rare   examples   of   hand   modeled   wood  paneling,   collected   by   the 

architect  on  his  travels,  are  often  wrought  into  the  decorative  scheme 

of   the    interior;    here    to    form    a    door   of    exceptional    beauty    old 

carved  panels  employed 
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Ruth  St.  Denis  and  Ted  Shawn  Dancing  in  the  Orient 

These  Famous  Dancers  Are  Studying  Their  Favorite  Art  in  China,  Japan,  India, 

Java  and  Sumatra 


Three  pictures  which  tcere  recently  sent  to  Arts  &  Decoration  by  Ruth  St.  Denis.  They  are  delightful  studies  of  the  work  of  these  American 

dancers  in  ancient  theatres  of  the  East  and  in  classic  Oriental  dances 
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\.  New  Type  of  Theatre  Planned  by  a  Guild  of  Artists 

The  Community  Playhouse  at  Pasadena,  California,  Reflects  in  Its  Decoration  and  Fittings 

the  Combined  Brilliance  of  a  Group  of  Artists 

By  FAIRFAX  PROUDFIT  WALKUP 


[S  this  the  Vatican,  with  Raphael  and  his 
pupils  at  work  under  the  curious  eye  of 
the  Pope?  Or  is  it  San  Marco  with 
Michelangelo  evoking  Lorenzo's  ad- 
iration  for  his  titanic  skill?  For  within 
lis  stately  building,  cool  shadows  ripple  with 
le  constant  surge  of  artisans  at  work. 
The  high  dome  emerges,  a  fretwork  of  blue 
id  gold,  under  the  expert  fingers  of  the 
orker.  Below,  to  one  side  of  the  spacious 
terior,  three  craftsmen  are  busy  making  car- 
ions  for  tapestries.  On  the  opposite  side, 
neeling  upon  the  floor,  two  men  are  earnestly 


not  only  the  concrete  realization  of  a  dream, 
whose  inception  harked  back  to  the  year  1918; 
but  also  the  proof  that  in  this  day  and  age 
there  has  been  revived  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tive workmanship  which  made  possible  the 
deathless  masterpieces  of  the  Golden  Age  of 
art.  None  of  the  contributing  artists — and 
their  roster  includes  the  best  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia— were  paid  in  dollars  and  cents.  In 
fact,  the  Commuity  Playhouse  Association  is 
far  too  poor  to  give  even  one  of  these  famous 
men  an  adequate  remuneration.  In  order, 
however,  that  this  Playhouse  might  be  a  thing 


ing  night.  In  theatrical  parlance,  it  almost 
"stopped  the  show."  At  the  end  of  the  first 
act,  the  audience  demanded  that  it  be  lowered 
again,  and  round  after  round  of  applause 
greeted  its  reappearance. 

Mr.  Clark  chose  his  subject  most  happily, 
— a  Spanish  galleon  in  full  sail.  Since  the 
Playhouse — the  design  of  Elmer  Grey  and 
A.  Dwight  Gibbs — is  Mexican  Colonial- 
Spanish,  it  is  most  fitting  that  the  curtain 
should   also  suggest  that  period. 

In  Alson  Clark's  hand,  the  theme  becomes 
vibrant,  replete  with  mystery  and  action,  with 


Elmer  Grey  and  A.  Dwight  Gibbs,  Architects 

Exterior  of  the  Community  Playhouse 

gaged  on  a  large  leather  chest.  One  tools 
e  design  upon  its  rich  red  surface,  while  the 
her  fashions  iron  bands  and  a  huge  lock  to 
ake  it  fast. 

Still  others  of  the  Guild  are  seen  at  their 
pointed  tasks,  working  with  an  application 
ich  not  even  the  occasional  visits  of  the 
trons  can  much  augment.  High  in  the  air, 
minating  the  scene,  the  Master  himself 
)rks  on  a  scaffold,  surrounded  by  his  ap- 
entices,  all  of  them  intent  on  the  execution 
a  mural  of  imposing  dimensions  and  un- 
ding  loveliness, 
verywhere  is  the  atmosphere  of  sure  work- 
nship,  of  rhythmic  impulse,  that  produced 
treasures  of  Italian  art.  But  the  white 
lis  without  reflect,  not  the  sunshine  of 
ly,  but  of  Southern  California ;  the  place 
not  a  dim  cathedral,  but  the  interior  of  the 
Pasadena  Community  Playhouse ;  and 
master  who  limns  his  picture  wTith  sweep- 
strokes  is  not  a  product  of  the  Renais- 
ce,  but  one  of  the  foremost  American 
ists  today. 

When  the  Community  Playhouse  of  Pasa- 
a  ODened  its  doors,  on  the  evening  of 
ay    18,    1925,    it   represented   to   the  worl  1 


of  Pasadena  with  its  original  and  picturesque  approach.    Little  shops  surround  the  patio 

all    that    fires    the    imagination    of    the    seer. 
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of  permanent  beauty,  a  fit  temple  for  the 
arts,  these  men  of  genius  offered  their  ser- 
vices to  the  community. 

And  the  result  is  all  that  might  be  expected. 
There  is  a  satisfying  richness  of  color  in  all 
the  interior  finishing,  which  forms  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  plain  white  stucco  walls 
without.  There  is  a  grace  of  line  everywhere, 
in  the  proscenium  arch,  in  the  grilled  boxes 
along  the  sides,  in  the  broad,  sloping  balcony. 
The  whole  effect  is  of  joyous  spontaneity. 

It  is  quite  curious,  the  way  in  which,  as  the 
work  progressed,  latent  abilities  in  the  ar- 
tists were  uncovered.  The  sculptor  became 
poster-painter ;  the  interior  decorator  fash- 
ioned costumes ;  the  worker  in  wrought  iron 
designed  parchment  shades.  It  was  as  if  the 
spirit  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  had  come  back  to 
whisper   new  conceits   into   alert  ears. 

Moreover,  although  each  artist  had,  of 
course,  his  own  studio,  they  all  with  one  ac- 
cord elected  to  work  "on  the  job,"  deriving 
from  contact  with  the  other  artists  the  ex- 
hilaration and  inspiration  which  emanates 
from   creative   effort. 

The  asbestos  curtain,  the  work  of  Alson 
Clark,  was   the   focus  of  attention   the  open- 


No  soft  browns  and  greys  dull  the  eye,  but 
rose  and  brilliant  blue  and  orange  tawny 
masses  glow  from  the  canvas.  It  is  truly  an 
adventure  ship. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  vessel  on  which  Gilmor 
Brown  embarked  so  long  ago,  for  the  land  of 
his  ideals.  This  presiding  genius  of  the 
Pasadena  Community  Theatre,  through  many 
weary  years  of  struggle,  of  drab  surround- 
ings, of  heartbreaking  financial  strain,  always 
held  true  to  his  course ;  and  now  the  ship 
of  his  dreams  sails  triumphantly  into  port. 

Although  the  Playhouse  has  been  open  to 
the  public  only  a  very  short  while,  it  has 
already  become  the  center  of  artistic  life  in 
the  town  of  Pasadena.  In  its  large  recital 
hall  upstairs,  a  series  of  concerts  are  being 
given  by  a  communitv  symphony  orchestra. 
In  the  shops  that  line  its  patio,  choice 
pictures,  antiques  of  lace  and  wood,  imported 
wares,  are  on  display;  while  still  other  cul- 
tural activities  are  soon  to  be  housed  under 
its   tiled   roof. 

The  audiences  which  come  to  see  the  excel- 
lent presentations  which  Gilmor  Brown  and 
(Continued  on  page   102) 
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Asbestos  curtain  of  the  Pasadena  Community  Playhouse  designed 

and  executed  by  Alson  Clark  in  the  spirit  of  the  exterior  which 

is  "Mexican  Colonial  Spanish" 


Interior  of  the  Community  Playhouse  possesses  a  beauty  which 

is  the  realized  dream  of  artisans,  goldsmiths,  sculptors,  painters 

of  exceptional  ability 


mm 
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What  My  Home  Shall  Be  Buik  Of 

A  Survey  of  the  Various  Interesting,  Practical,  Artistic  Building  Materials  of  This  Country  Including 

Material  for  Roofs,  Walls  and  Foundations 

By  ALFRED  C.  BOSSOM 


ARCHITECTURE  is  man's  ingenuity 
and  artistic  feeling  expressed  through 
materials.        Without      materials      it 
could  not  be ;  consequently,  as  Michel- 
angelo so  truly  said,  their  appropriate  use  is 
vital  to  every  detail  of  this,  the  greatest  of 
the  Arts. 

Present  day  opportunities  for  acquiring 
knowledge  through  the  printed  word  and 
the  unprecedented  development  of  transpor- 
tation, have  placed  the  entire  gamut  of  pos- 
sibilities at  the  designers'  command.  They 
have  removed  the  trammels  of  tradition  and 
given  a  liberty  in  the  choice  of  media  un- 
known in  the  last  century. 

This  new  freedom  is  driving  self-conscious- 
ness from  the  architect's  drawing  board.  The 
audacity  in  color  and  the  originality  in  form 
which  have  resulted,  truly  justify  the  be- 
lief that  we  stand  today  at  the  threshold  of 
what  may  become  a  national  American 
architecture. 

Participants  in  this  speed-mad,  moneyized, 
mechanical  age  in  which  most  craftsmen  sel- 
dom are  allowed  either  the  time  to  study  or 
to  execute  their  tasks  to  the  utmost  possibili- 
ties, we  are  forced  to  rely  more  and  more 
upon  the  master  designer  for  the  selection, 
handling  and  disposition  of  materials  necessary 
to  the  production  of  desired  results. 

Here    consideration    is   only    given    to    the 
materials   useable   for   exteriors.      The   possi- 
bilities of  interiors  introduce  an  entirely  fresh 
group  of   influences,   largely   personal,   which 
must  be   heeded;  but   that   is   another  story. 
That    old    fetish — the   employment    of    so- 
called  local  materials — is  passing.     No  truly 
logical   reason   ever  did   exist   for  always   in- 
sisting   that    the    nearest    available    material 
was   unquestionably  the   best,    irrespective   of 
all    other   factors.      Accidents   of   nature   are 
not  infallible; — they  should   be  but  the  ser- 
vants within  the  limits  of  the  understanding 
nd  imagination  of  the  architect. 
The  ages  have  so  modeled  the  earth's  face 
lat    for    architecture    to    fit    gracefully    and 
comfortably  in  its  setting,  surface  conditions 
nust    control    and    not    the    materials    which 
lance   to  be  hidden   beneath  the  ground   in 
ny  given  locality. 

Harmony  with   the   landscape   or   environ- 
ment   and    suitability    of    purpose   are    indis- 
pensable to  portraying  in  enduring  form   the 
genius  of  a  people.     Upon  our  architecture, 
omorrow    will    be   compelled    to    rely   when 
naking  its  judgment  of  the   intelligence   and 
rtistic  achievements  of  today.     We  have  all 
rred,    and    often,    in    the    United    States    of 
\merica,    largely    due    to    causes    beyond    the 
esigner's  control.      Eccentricities   of   owners, 
chivalrous  desire  to  help  friends  with  ma- 
erials    for    sale,     the     old     time     insufficient 
nowledge  yet  insistent  attitude  of  the  charm- 
ng  American  wife,  the  desire  to  save  money 
n  the  wrong  place,  have  all  abetted  construc- 
ural   sin.     The   spread   of   knowledge   as  to 
he  function  and  the  ability  of  architects,  and 
he   growing  understanding   among    the   ones 
vho    pay    the    bills,    however,    are    providing 
pportunity  which  never  existed  here  before. 
There   is  no  golden  rule  for  the  determi- 
lation   of    appropriate   materials.      Such    skill 
n    selection    is    born    of    experience    and    the 
aste   possessed    by    the    one   who   makes   the 
ecision.      In    making    the   choice    required — 
urability,  harmony  with  surroundings,  color, 
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texture,  the  purpose  of  the  structure  itself 
and  the  prevailing  building  conditions,  as  to 
availability  in  time  at  a  prescribed  cost, — all 
must  be  weighed  in  the  balance. 

America  has  a  decidedly  individual  land- 
scape due  to  her  marvelous  climate  and 
geographic  conformation  which  has  blessed 
her  with  a  character  and  charm  entirely  her 
own.  Though  other  countries  may  possess 
something  similar  in  isolated  spots — in  none 
has  this  aspect  prevailed  sufficiently  to  cause 
the  development  of  an  architectural  style 
which  can  with  unfailing  reliability  be  copied, 
or  adapted  exactly  to  the  American  needs. 

The  life  lived  in  the  States  also  is  unique 
— a  law  unto  itself.  If  its  true  portrait  is 
to  be  given  in  stone  or  brick  or  steel,  the 
reproduction  of  even  the  most  famous  old 
world  wonders  would  result  in  little  better 
than  rather  inappropriate  and  poorly  executed 
blind  copies  of  the  works  of  men  of  another 
age  and  another  clime. 

How  this  desire  to  copy  is  passing!  We 
all  remember  the  early  and  unsuitable  line 
for  line  transcripts  of  Italian  villas  of  Palm 
Beach ;  the  baby  Parthenons  encountered 
along  all  the  country  roads  of  the  Northern 
states,  but  now  the  Old  World  is  being  so 
studied  that  in  telling  the  story  of  today,  the 
valuable  suggestions  it  yields  act  only  as  aids 
instead  of  as  regrettable  memories  of  a 
reproduced  yesterday. 

The  selection  of  materials  roughly  divides 
itself  into  two  greater  groups,  that  for  the 
town  and  city  structures,  and  that  which 
must  conform  to  nature's  environment  for  the 
so-called  country.  In  the  first  group  the 
use  of  the  building  and  the  available  appro- 
priation are  the  dominating  factors. 

With  the  granite,  marble,  lime  and  sand 
stone,  artificial  or  natural,  terra  cotta,  tile, 
brick  and  concrete  we  have  itemized  the 
main  possibilities,  though  the  use  of  metals 
— not  as  in  the  dear,  old  days  of  cast  iron 
front — is  just  taking  its  place  beside  the  other 
structural  products.  Lead,  copper,  brass  are 
generally  the  most  available,  and  much  as  to 
their  possibilities  in  both  mass  and  detail  is 
still  to  be  learned. 

Obviously,  for  the  great  public  buildings, 
mighty  bank,  insurance  office  or  church, 
granite  or  marble  instinctly  suggest  them- 
selves. Permanence,  substantiality,  economy 
in  upkeep,  all  point  in  their  direction. 

These  fabrics  are  usually  of  such  mass  and 
suggest  such  likelihood  of  remaining  far 
longer  than  their  neighbors,  that  they  domi- 
nate, instead  of  being  subordinated  by  ex- 
traneous conditions. 

Every  technician  knows  that  the  mouldings 
and  enrichment  possible  in  the  king  of  build- 
ing materials,  granite,  is  less  than  in  the 
marble  and  so  will  design  accordingly.  That 
sad  expedient,  alas,  so  frequently  indulged  in 
of  getting  estimates  on  the  same  design  in 
general  materials  and  letting  the  cost  decide, 
has  caused  many  a  heartache  to  the  designer 
and  a  disappointment  later  to  the  observer 
who   possesses  good  taste. 

Where  cost  or  local  tradition  are  of  im- 
portance, it  is  always  far  better  to  use  the 
better  quality  of  a  cheaper  material  rather 
than  a  poor  variety  of  the  apparently  more 
expensive  substance.  Imitations  should  be 
avoided ;  with  the  desire  to  reduce  weight 
or  cost,    duplications   of   stone  or   marble   in 


terra  cotta,  or  cast  concrete  materials  have 
often  been  employed.  Such  materials  have 
very  fine  qualities  entirely  of  their  own  yet 
when  used  in  this  ambiguous  treatment  are 
no  more  the  thing  they  imitate  than  would 
be  a  sparrow  painted  to  pose  as  a  canary. 
The  base  of  all  buildings  within  cities  should 
be  of  special  materials  irrespective  of  the 
superstructure,  for  it  is  here  that  the  ele- 
ments get  in  their  most  undesirable  effects. 

For  the  mammoth  commercial  structure  by 
which  America  is  architecturally  known  the 
world  over,  obviously  in  a  more  plastic  ma- 
terial, a  softer  stone,  brick,  terra  cotta  or 
concrete  is  more  appropriate.  The  skyscraper 
is  truly  a  living  entity  with  a  steel  or  con- 
crete skeleton,  electric  nerves,  heating  and 
water  pipe  arteries,  plumbing  veins,  a  heart 
that  functions  in  an  engine  room  sending 
elevators  up  and  down,  circulating  heat,  and 
controlling  light.  All  of  these  are  enclosed 
in  a  skin,  which  skin  like  the  building's 
human  brothers  is  what  the  public  sees  and 
which  should  indicate  what  it  covers,  the 
underlying  supporting  frame.  Such  build- 
ings, high  towering  structures,  have  no  back 
— they  practically  without  exception  poise 
way  above  their  neighbors  and  can  be  seen 
from  all  four  sides.  And  so  the  "Late  Vic- 
torian Dicky"  (or  removable  shirt  front)  has 
lost  its  popularity  as  applied  to  the  good 
material  used  only  on  the  street  front,  and 
the  sides  and  back  are  now  not  often  treated 
as  orphan  children  who  are  expected  to  be 
seen  from  the  apron  side  only. 

The  Chicago  Fair  ended  the  Brown  Stone 
Age  and  made  the  slogan  of  "Make  Your 
City  a  White  City"  universal  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  This  developed  the  use  of  the 
limestones  and  lighter  bricks  and  similar 
toned  terra  cottas  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
previous  colored  ham  sandwich  treatments  of 
the  early  Pullman  or  late  North  German 
Lloyd  era  of  American  art.  In  the  main, 
architects  of  that  day  were  in  their  swaddling 
clothes  and  the  signs  of  "Architect  and  Coal 
Merchant,"  "Architect  and  Builder"  were 
more  the  rule  than  the  exception  outside  the 
larger  cities.  Hence  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce that  fathered  this  "white  washing" 
were  justified  in  this  play  for  safety  first 
rather  than  take  chances  with  the  future  of 
their  cities. 

As  the  architects  grew,  so  did  their  learn- 
ing. The  using  of  many  materials  without 
the  admixture  of  knowledge  is  usually  worse 
than  an  accident — it  is  a  catastrophe,  but  now 
the  introduction  of  colored  materials  is  giving 
joy  all  over  the  country.  The  polychrome 
terra  cotta  work  in  the  buildings  for  the 
Philadelphia  sesqui  centennial  now  in  hand 
will  be  a  delight  indeed  when  all  their 
sagacious  color  is  revealed  to  the  waiting  pub- 
lic. The  bricks  with  the  several  textures  and 
tones,  the  mixtures  of  various  colored  stones 
and  tinted  concretes  with  their  tile  inserts 
and  colored  terra  cottas  are  demonstrating 
that  the  American  architect  is  now  almost 
without  exception  as  well  trained  and  pos- 
sessed of  as  equally  mature  taste  and  color 
audacity  as  any  of  his  brothers  of  the  draw- 
ing board  the  world  over.  The  combination 
of  polished  colored  granite,  bronze  and  lime- 
stone, as  Stanford  White  used  in  the  Gor- 
ham  Building,  for  a  time  was  in  a  class  by 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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One  of  Ruth  Dean's  Beautiful  Gardens 


Beautifully 
planned  en- 
trance path  con- 
necting thehouse 
and  garden  of 
Mr.  George 
Brown  in 
Rome,N.Y.  The 
combination  o  f 
brick  and  con- 
crete is  excep- 
tionally inter- 
esting and  tin- 
whole  effect  pic- 
turesque and 
intimate 


The  lower 
pictures  show 
details  of  Mr. 
Brown's  garden 
—  one  a  gay 
little  figure  on  a 
carved  pedestal; 
the  other,  a  wall 
fountain  which 
trickles  softly 
into  a  pool  half- 
hidden  under 
rushes 
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Furniture  to  Harmonize  with  Various 

Styles  of  Architecture 

This  Country  Is  Surpassing  Itself  in  the  Manufacture  of  Reproductions  of  the 

Most,  Famous  Period  Furniture 
By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


THE  matter  of  furniture  reproductions 
is  one  of  very  great  importance  to  this 
country.  We  are  building  increasingly 
beautiful  houses,  many  that  have  the 
ignihcance  of  belonging  to  a  modern  Ameri- 
an  domestic  architecture  and  others  that  are 
lefinitely  inspired  if  not  actual  imitations  of 
he  richest  periods  of  architecture  of  Eng- 
and,  France,  Spain  and  Italy.  We  also  imi- 
ate  very  widely,  and  rightly,  our  own  early 
American  architectural  types  which  are  also 
omewhat  Georgian  and  somewhat  Greek ; 
lthough  the  world  thinks  of  this  sort  of 
rchitecture,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
antic,   as   Early  American. 

But,  whether  we  are  building  in  the  spirit 
f  France,  Spain,  New  England,  or  today,  we 
ave  grown  wise  enough  and  artistic  enough 
o  want  the  interiors  of  our  homes  in  sincere 
armony  with  the  outer  structure.  This  does 
ot  mean  that  we  any  longer  slavishly  imitate 
room  from  a  Tudor  palace  or  a  famous 
talian  villa.  It  simply  means  that  we  want 
pleasant  sense  of  intimacy  between  the  ac- 
jal  structure  of  our  houses  and  the  fittings 
nd  furnishings  of  it. 


And  it  is  eminently  right  that  we  should 
desire  this  because  the  fittings  and  furnish- 
ings that  were  first  designed  for,  say,  a  Louis 
Seize  palace  were  naturally  expressive  of  the 
feeling,  the  kind  of  social  and  artistic  life  that 
produced  the  architecture. 

With  the  liberality  of  thought  that  must 
always  characterize  a  cheerful,  successful  de- 
mocracy, we  are  not  a  bit  afraid  of  enlarging 
the  scope  of  any  type  of  "period"  beauty,  and 
both  architects  and  decorators  in  America  to- 
day feel  that  happily  different  periods  of  fur- 
niture and  fittings  sometimes  combine  beau- 
tifully, and  that  even  an  added  interest  is 
given  to  a  room  by  deliberately  robbing  it 
of  its  museum  effect.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  a  definite  kinship  in  the  periods  of 
architecture,  furniture,  rug-making  and  gen- 
eral ornamentation  of  homes  in  the  various 
related  European  countries  during  given  dates 
of  fine  decorative  achievement.  This  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  wish  some 
variation  from  a  single  period  of  design  in 
our  homes. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  reproduc- 
tion.     If  we   are  minded   to  design   many   of 


Following  the  quaintly  familiar  lines   of  the  early  New  England  "sofa"  new  beauty  is  added  by 
the   maple  woodwork  and  gay  chintz  covering.   Courtesy  of  Palmer  &  Embury  Mfg.  Co. 


U  illiam   and   Mary 
armchair — richly   uphol- 
stered.      Courtesy     the 
Kensington  Mfg.  Co. 

our  homes  after  the  fashion  of  splendid  archi- 
tectural cycle,  there  surely  is  no  reason  why 
furniture,  rugs,  fabrics,  etc.,  should  not  be 
beautifully  related  to  the  same  artistic  expres- 
sion. Undoubtedly  at  one  time  reproductions 
fell  somewhat  into  disrepute,  both  here  and 
on  the  Continent,  largely  because  certain  un- 
scrupulous dealers  sought  to  present  excellent 
reproductions  as  original  antiques.  Quite  a 
harvest  was  reaped  for  a  time  in  this  way, 
but,  happily,  today,  we  have  a  totally  different 
attitude  toward  our  reproductions  and  the 
best  makers  of  them  in  this  country  are  very 
proud  indeed  to  be  able  to  reproduce,  beau- 
tifully, fine  antiques,  and  these  handsome 
pieces  of  furniture  are  put  on  the  market 
as  reproductions  at  a  price  that  warrant  their 
being    extremely    well    made. 

The  best  of  these  reproductions  are  so  care- 
fully built  on  true  historic  lines  that  they 
possess  much  of  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
original  and  have  the  added  advantage  of 
being  made  of  woods  that  have  been  seasoned 
to  enable  them  to  stand  the  hot-house  tem- 
perature  of   American   homes. 


French  Gothic  of  the  14th  century  forms  the  basis  of  the  design  in  this 
captivating  dining  set  with  French  pierced  carving  and  chairs  of  ecclesi- 
astical motifs.    Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Galleries 


Savoring  of  the  early  Italian  Renaissance  is  the  rarely  beautiful  daybed 

with  covering  of  rich  red  damask,  accompanied  by  chairs  of  mediaeval 

flavor.   Courtesy  of  the  Hampton  Shops 
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We  all  realize  today  that  authentic  an- 
tiques in  the  various  schools  of  fu^iture,  the 
Italian,  French,  Spanish  and  English,  the 
earliest  American  and  the  Duncan  Phyfe, 
were  made  to  meet  such  a  small  demand  that 
original  pieces  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  many. 
Of  course,  it  is  still  possible  to  purchase  really 
fine  antiques  occasionally;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  people  who,  nevertheless,  may  pos- 
sess  beautiful  homes  in  definite  architectural 
styles  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure 
more  than   a  small   percentage  of  antiques. 

A  maker  of  very  famous  reproductions 
who  is  also  the  owner  of  some  beautiful  an- 
tiques, tells  us  "that  with  the  growing  demand 
for  this  type  of  furniture  there  has  sprung 
up  an  increased  knowledge  of  historical  peri- 
ods, and  that  we  are  getting  better  and  better 
furniture  reproductions,  perhaps  the  best  in 
the  world,  that  we  are  coming  to  understand 
that  fine  furniture  has  an  educational  value, 
and  to  have  in  our  homes  authentic  reproduc- 
tions of  fine  historic  examples  must  create  an 
interesting  atmosphere  in  harmony 
with   rich,   cultivated   lives." 

We  are  told  "that  the  materials 
used  for  reproductions  made  in 
America  today  are  very  fine  in- 
deed, that  the  most  beautiful 
woods  are  employed  as  veneers 
such  as  sat  in  wood,  tulip  wood, 
burled  walnut,  mahogany;  birch. 
Australian  ash  and  others;  that 
there  is  a  search  tor  these  precious 
woods  as  there  i-.  today  for  rare 
flowers  and  trees  of  mysterious 
environment." 

Of  course,  there  is,  unfortu- 
nately, the  ever-increasing  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  true  artisans 
to  make  this  furniture.  Young 
America  does  not  allow  himself 
very  much  enthusiasm  over  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  fine  craftsman. 
In  the  main,  he  would  rather  sell 
automobiles  than  carve  furniture, 
decorate  rooms  than  be  known  as 
a  famous  cabinet-maker.  And  s<> 
the  cost  of  fine  reproductions  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of 
securing    line   and    rare   craftsmen. 

The  American  woman  is  in- 
creasingly interested  in  the  fact 
that  really  good  reproductions  are 
at  her  disposal ;  she  also  realizes 
that  the  workmanship  here  in 
America  today  is  quite  as  good  as 


in  any  other 
country  and 
that,  in  many 
instances,  the  mate- 
rial is  better.  One 
of  the  best  known 
makers  of  reproduc- 
tions tells  us  "that  he 
seldom  has  an  Amer- 
ican piece  returned, 
whereas  sometimes 
the  foreign  pieces  are 
brought  in  warped 
and  distorted.  This 
does  not  mean  that 
the  foreign  pieces  are 
not  well  made,  but 
that  on  the  other  side  the  question  of  steam 
heat  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration." 
When  we  stop  to  think  that  there  are  some 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  million  people  in 
this  country  and  that  an  enormous  number 
of  homes,  increasing  by  many  thousands,  are 


An    Italian    bench,    early    Renaissance,   delight- 
fully illustrative  of  the  fine  craftmanship  to  be 
found   in    modern   reproductions.     Courtesy    of 
the  Albano  Co. 


An   early  17th  century  English   oak   cupboard  in  which  design  and  carved 
enrichment  arc  typical  of  the  period.    Courtesy  of  the  Kensington  Mfg.  Co, 


being  built  every  year,  we  must  understand 
once  and  for  all  that  the  possibility  of  possess- 
ing genuine  antiques  even  for  our  loveliest 
homes  is  very  slight  indeed.  Of  course,  they 
are  still  to  be  had — inherited  by  a  fortunate 
fewT,  purchased  by  the  fortunate  rich,  and 
occasionally  picked  up  at  a  bar- 
gain by  the  professional  collector, 
but  a  great  many  of  the  millions 
we  have  already  spoken  of  must 
give  their  attention  when  house- 
furnishing  either  to  reproductions 
or  to  original  American  furniture. 
Unhappily,  very  few  people  in 
this  country  have  turned  their 
abilities,  used  their  imagination  in 
the  designing  and  making  of  orig- 
inal pieces  of  furniture.  To  real- 
ize how  important  this  is,  one  has 
only  to  visit  the  new  Dudensing 
Galleries,  where  the  walls  have 
been  finished  with  a  wonderful 
gray  parge  effect,  and  the  furni- 
ture has  been  designed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Valentine  Dudensing  to 
exactly  fit  the  color  scheme,  blue 
and  gray.  The  effect  of  the  en- 
tire gallery  is  fresh,  interesting 
and  quite  remote  from  the  aver- 
age picture  exhibition  place.  It 
could  not  be  w-hat  it  is  with  any 
furniture  except  the  exact  models 
used.  At  an  exhibition  given  some 
years  ago  at  the  Wildenstein  Gal- 
leries, Caro  del  Vaille  not  only 
hung  his  fascinating  pictures  of 
dancers  and  meline  studies  of  cats, 
but  created  the  furniture  which 
was  used  in  the  galleries.  The 
(Continued  on  page  go) 


Tlw    rare    craftsmanship    of   this    16th    century   Spanish    bed    of   carved 

walnut    from    a    famous    collection,    testifies    to    the    value    of    modern 

reproductions.    Courtesy  of  the  Orsenigo  Co.,  Inc. 


The  dignity   and  restraint  of  early  Sheraton-Hepplewhite   examples   are 

incorporated  in  these  lovely  modern  translations  of  18th  century  English 

pieces.  Courtesy  of  the  Hoyden  Co. 
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^ork  of  Frank  Dobson:  English  Sculptor 

Whose  Statues  Are  Being  Seen  in  Neiv  York  this  Winter  at  the  Tri-National 

Exhibition  at  the  Wildenstein  Galleries 


By  MARY  HOYT  WIBORG 


X   the  Tri-National   Exhibition  organized 

by  Mrs.  E.   H.  Harriman,  to  be  held  at 

the  Wildenstein  Galleries  in  midseason  of 

this   year,    the    name   of    Frank    Dobson 

I    appear    as    a    new-comer    even    to    those 

>t    versed    in    modern    Sculptural    Art    in 

lerica  today.     But  strangely  enough — cur- 

t   as  is  the  world  of  music,  contemporary 

:  in  other  channels  from  other  countries  is 

the  most  part  an  unknown,  un-influential 


as  a  leader  towards  a  wider  research  for 
those  interested  to  glean  the  data  and  facts 
of  this  new-comer  upon  our  horizon,  his  ac- 
complishment and  standing  among  his  fellow- 
workers  the  world  over. 

In  the  book  Living  Art,  published  by  the 
Dial  Co.,  and  printed  in  Germany  some  three 
seasons  ago,  the  names  of  nine  sculptors  were 
given  as  being  the  best  examples  of  modern 
plastic  creation  today.  Among  these  nine 
the  outstanding  accepted  masters  are  Maillol, 
Brancusi  and  Dobson.  Brancusi  through 
numerous  exhibitions  has  had  his  name  well 
brought  before  the  public  the  past  years  in 
America;  Maillol  through  an  exhibition  at 
the  Brummer  Gallery 
has  also  the  focus  of 
the  country  and  press. 
It  is  only  due  to  Dob- 
son that  he  should  now 
share  in  equal  appre- 
ciation the  American 
acknowledgment  of 
his  creative  contribu- 
tion. 

To  give  a  short 
synopsis  quoting  from 
a  past  biography. 


A  group  called 
"Red  Sand 
Stone"  and 
owned  by 
Samuel  Court- 
auld 


'O 


The  Seated   Woman,"  a  figure  in   bronze   of 
classic  conception 

tor    throughout    the    greater    part    of    this 

try. 
llodern  sculptors — even  more  than  painters 
alien   beings   to   our   unaccustomed   eyes, 
gh  the  plastic  art  is  more  strongly  allied 
ur  own  great  national  stimulus  of  archi- 

ure    than    any   of   the   other   mediums   of 

ression. 

that      Frank      Dobson — the      English 

ptor    in    spite   of    his    established    interna- 

al  fame  in  European  capitals,  and  in  his 
country,    needs    an    introductory    focus 

n  his  work  and  name  to  bring  him  more 
ly  before  our  public  appreciation, 
live   Bell,  the   British  critic  in   a  coming 

cle  in  the  Dial,  more  closely  analyses  the 
ces  and  inspiration  of  this  artist's  work — 
ther  with  his  technical  dissection  of  the 
ish  trend  in  aesthetic  contribution  in  art 
y.     Let  this  short  summary  merely  serve 


eclining  Torso, 
\ed  by  Mary  Hoyt 
Wiborg 


"The   Dancers"   in   pol 

ished  brass,  owned 

by  Leo  Myers 


"Frank  Dobson  was  born  in  London  in 
1886,  working  from  boyhood  in  the  studio  of 
an  academic  sculptor  in  Scotland,  he  there 
gained  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  craft 
itself.  In  common 
with  most  English  ar- 
tists, his  first  contact 
with  the  modern 
movement   was   at   the 


First    Post    Impressionist    Exhibition 
in  London  in   1909.     Together  with 
Wyndham   Lewis — William   Roberts 
— and  Edward  Wadsworth — he  was 
a    member    of     the    short    lived     X 
Group    which    gave    an    ex- 
hibition in  London  in  1920. 
"Having   been    deeply    in- 
fluenced    by     primitive     and 
ultra-European  art  and  later 
by  his  tendency  towards  ab- 
stract form,  his  latest  works 
show   that  he,  like  so  many 
contemporary      artists      has, 
ever    returning    to    a    more 
realistic  and  less  geometrical 
conception    —    profited 
through  the  discipline  of  ab- 
stract work." 

Following  this  period  of 
his  career  Dobson  had  a  one 
man  Exhibition  of  his  works  at  the 
Leicester  Galleries  in  1921 — further 
groups  of  figures  appearing  in  Paris 
at  the  Galleries  of  Durand  Ruel — 
and  again  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition in  Venice  in   1924. 

This  October  in  London  at  the 
Tri-National  Exhibition  of  British, 
French  and  American  artists,  organ- 
ized by  Mrs.  Harriman,  held  at  the 
New  Chenil  Galleries  in  Chelsea, 
Dobson  made  his  greatest  public  suc- 
cess with  an  unanimous  acclaim  in 
the  English  press,  of  his  growth  and 
artistic  achievement. 

To  quote  some  of  the  leading 
critics  first  in  the  London  Times  upon  artists 
of  the  Tri-National  Exhibition:  "For  once  in 
a  way  sculpture  has  received  proper  atten- 
tion. In  this  company  one,  Mr.  Frank 
Dobson,  makes  a  very  powerful  impression 
as  a  sculptor  who  really  can  keep  some 
relation  between  his  form  and  their  filling. 
Dobson's  'Cambria'  is  probably  the  most 
dignified  monument  made  in  this  country 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century."  Again 
in  the  Telegraph  "the  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful exhibits  in  the  Sculptor  Section  of 
the  Tri-National  Exhibition  in  Chelsea,  by 
Mr.  Frank  Dobson  throws  everything  else 
in  the  shade.  Mr.  Dobson  is  not  only  the 
best  English  sculptor  but  is  perhaps  the 
best  young  sculptor  in  Europe." 

Mr.  Roger  Fry  provided  the  introduction 
to  the  English  catalogue  of  works — which 
will  no  doubt  follow  along  the  same  lines 
in  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  his  inter- 
national group  in  New  York  this    winter. 

(Continued  on  page  go) 
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A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 


Frank  P.  Whiting,  Architect 


Photo  by  Amemiyo 


Reception  room  in  the  George  H.  Toumsend  house  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  showing  enchanting  details  of  the  fireplace  corner,  the  balcony, 

and  the  window  nook 
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(At  the  right) — 
Detail  corner  of 
the  boudoir  in 
the  apartment  of 
Mrs.  John  M. 
Toucey  with  a 
charming  win- 
dotv  arrange- 
ment having 
draperies  of 
chintz  and  taf- 
feta. Raymond 
Anthony  Court, 
Inc.,  Decorator 


(Below)  —  A 
bedroom  of  ex- 
cessive delicacy 
and  richness 
showing  the  new 
vogue  for  lace  in 
interior  decora- 
tion. Even  the 
lovely  taffeta 
window  draper- 
ies are  edged 
with  lace 
flounces  and 
the  bed  cover 
and  lounge  are 
decorated  with 
spreads  of  price- 
less value.  Ray- 
mond Anthony 
Court,  Inc., 
Decorator 
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At  the  right) 
Boudoir  in  the 
New  York 
apartment  of 
Mrs.  Emil  J. 
Stehli  in  which 
a  rarely  beauti- 
ful color  scheme 
lias  hern  worked 
out  with  antii/iit' 
furniture  an  d 
modern  draper- 
ies. I  he  window 
shades  are 
painted  linen, 
the  curtain  s 
Empire  yellow 
taffeta  u  i  t  It 
fringe  in  three 
colors,  black, 
green  and  yell  on 
hang  under 
black  Directoire 
cornices.  Rose 
C  u  m  m  i  n  g  , 
Decorator 


Photos  by  Drix  Uuryea 


(Below)  —  In 
the  same  bou- 
doir the  doors 
are  gold  and 
black  in  most 
effective  design. 
One  antique 
Empire  chair  is 
covered  in  yel- 
low satin  and 
the  other  in 
delicate  green. 
The  half  table 
between  the 
doors  is  an  in- 
teresting Empire 
design  and  the 
paintings,  busts, 
fans,  etc.,  are 
all  in  the  period. 
Rose  Cumming, 
Decorator 
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in  English-American  Home  of  Rare  Craftsmanship 

Done  in  Julius  Gregory's  Inimitable  Style  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bannerman  at  Scarsdale,  iV.  Y., 

It  Reveals  Fresh  Beauties  of  Half-Timber  Construction 


HAVING   the  mellow   look  of  long  occu- 
pancy with  the  added  flavor  of  inherited 
tradition,   the  substantial   English   home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bannerman  at 
:arsdale,    N.    Y.,    though    designed    by    Julius 
iregory,  architect  of  New  York,  in  the  modern 
)irit.  is  still  instinct  with  the  vitality  of  Eliza- 
■than  days,  even  partaking  in  winsome  measure 
'    the    Cotswolds,    more    particularly    those    in 
le  vicinity  of  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire, 
here  with  the  more  abundant  timber  to  replace 
le  stone  of  the  earlier  cottages,  the  style  is  lent 
le  added  charm  of  mediaeval  joinery. 
Mr.     Gregory's     work,     always     pictorial     in 
laracter,    inevitably    carries   conviction    by    the 
mesty  of  his  craftsmanship  as  well  as  because 
his  own   remarkable  appreciation  of   the  tex- 
iral    qualities    of    his   materials.      His    recogni- 
3n    of    these    important    factors    lend    to    any 
)use  of  his   designing   a  subtle   distinction   and 
mediaeval    air   savoring   strongly  of   old    time 
aftsmanship,    for,    whether    it    be    an    English 
•  a   Norman  adaptation,   the  treatment  of   the 
oodwork  follows  early  methods  and   the  stout 
mbers  are  put  together  with  pinion  and  dowel 
the   primitive  way. 

The  superb  artistry  of   the   half-timber   work 

a    salient    feature    of    the    Bannerman    house, 

ie  weathered  wood  in  association  with  the  soft- 

jed  Dutch  brick  walls  giving  it  the  appearance 

an   age-old   structure,   quite   in   keeping  with 

ie  ancient  cedar,  oak  and  elm  of  native  growth 

which  the  two-acre  plot  abounds. 

Facing  a  picturesque  old  country  lane,  on  a 

te     where    once     flourished     an     old-fashioned 

irden,    the    house    enjoys    the    benefit    of    the 

he  exuberant  vitality  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
arks  the  charmingly  planned  English  dwelling,  de- 
med  by  Julius  Gregory,  Architect,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ank  Bannerman  at  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Lovely  rooflines 
elt  into  pictorial  gables,  ivell  placed  chimneys  lend 
gnity  and  an  interesting  sky-line  pleasing  diversity 
to  the  plan 


Photos  by 
J.  W.  Gillies 
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The  Frank  Bannerman  Home 


The  pictorial  quality  of  a  painted  canvas  makes  the  main  facade  of  the  Bannerman  home  at  Scarsdale,  TV.  Y.,  illustrative  of  Julius  Gregory's  fine  craftsmanshi 
The  elemental  character  of  the  materials  employed,  the  textural  properties  of  the  brick  and  half-timber  work,  the  primitive  joinery  and  the  rugged  effect  of  tl 

slate  roof  are  blended  with  an  artist's  eye 
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y  planting,  oi  which  the  lo\el\ 
thornc  hedge  along  the  main 
oughfare  on  its  eastern  boundary, 

part.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
t  elevation  at  the  street  level,  the 
«ras  tilled  in  on  two  sides  and  an 
i    Bagged    terrace    of    weathered 

held  stone  laid,  a  feature  of  in- 
>t  in  itself  and  one  that  adds 
hasis  to  the  general  character  of 
design. 

Essentially  of  the  modern  English 
,  the  Elizabethan  feeling  is  noted 
he  continuity  of  the  design,  the 
iresque  gables,  the  piquancy  of 
sky  line,  but  more  especially  in 
naive  use  of  simple  materials, 
ninating  the  facade  are  two  steep 
led  gables  the  more  important  of 
:h  has  a  spirited  bay  swung  out 
1  the  first  and  second  stories, 
i  casement  windows  framed  in 
ming  half  timber  work  and  the 
es  filled  in  with  decorative  brick 
Ic  of  intriguing  pattern.  The 
tment  of  the  garage  is  appealing, 
ced  from  the  street  by  the 
led  service  porch  in  close  har- 
v  with  the  other  mediaeval 
il. 

n  alluring  front  porch  is  formed 
he  overhang  of  the  main  gable,  upheld 
tout  oaken  piers  of  primitive  craftsman- 
Beneath  its  protecting  arm  is  the  bat- 
door  of  the  main  entrance  opening  into 
foyer.  Here,  the  walls  are  broken  by 
i  graceful  Tudor  arches  leading  one  into 
living  room,  another  into  the  dining  room 
the  third  to  the  hall,  at  the  extreme  end 
vhich  an  English  staircase  of  refreshing 
ete,  with  silhouette  balusters,  rises.  On 
:r  side  the  corridor  doors  to  service  and 
ty  rooms  open  unobtrusively. 
[r.  Gregory's  artistic  sense  finds  adequate 
ession  in  the  treatment  of  the  interior, 
re  throughout  the  house  walls  of  hand 
led  plaster  of  rough  surface  in  old  ivory 

undertones  of  glowing  yellow  vie  with 
sunlight  that  streams  in  from  the  many 
ps  of  cheerful  casement  windows.  Richly 
led  ceilings  in  the  important  rooms,  bat- 


Glowing  wall  surf  aces,  a  sturdy  beamed  ceiling  mid  the  mellow  beauty  of  Early  English  furniture  lend  a  fine  domestic 
flavor  to  the  Bannerman  living  room,  to  which  the  Tudor  archway  adds  a  mediaeval  note  of  dignity  and  charm 


ten  floors  with  a  minimum  amount  of  wood 
trim,  since  the  several  flat  pointed  arches 
that  break  the  walls  need  no  framing,  supply 
a  consistent  and  strikingly  lovely  setting  for 
the  English  furniture. 

Being  practically  one  room  deep,  the  house 
has  splendid  ventilation  with  abundant  light 
and  from  every  aspect  vistas  of  picturesque 
beauty.  Sand-hued  grenadine  screen  the 
casements  in  the  living  room,  with  over- 
draperies  of  gay  printed  linen.  The  fire- 
place, faced  with  Dutch  tiles,  yellow  pre- 
dominating, strikes  an  interesting  decorative 
note  in  lively  contrast  to  the  English  oak 
pieces,  done  in  petit  point,  printed  linen  or 
other  material  of  a  distinctive  sort.  An  en- 
closed sun  porch  with  a  fireplace  for  cheer 
and  black  wicker  furniture  for  comfort  is  an 
entertaining  adjunct  to  the  living  room  and 
the  same  space  above  is  turned  into  a  sleep- 


Irom-  the  rarely  interesting  oak  furniture  of  Tudor  origin  and  the  refreshing  absence  of  extraneous  ornament, 
frming  groups  of  English  casement  windows  in  the  dining  room,  framing  the  vistas  of  wooded  country  are 

most  inspiring 


ing  porch  for  the  master's  suite  of  rooms. 
Through  the  double  arches  across  the  hall, 
the  dining  room  is  glimpsed,  a  happy  restful 
apartment  as  it  by  rights  should  be,  with 
decorative  touches  of  old  blue  in  carpet  and 
upholstery  and  gay  color  in  the  window 
draperies  of  Spanish  influence,  all  of  which 
act  as  a  foil  for  some  really  lovely  and  unusual 
examples  of  early  English  furniture.  Equally 
pleasing  in  color  treatment  are  the  bedrooms 
on  the  upper  floor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banner- 
man's  own  room,  a  counterpart  of  the  living 
room,  showing  modern  reproductions  of  early 
American  furniture  in  harmony  with  the 
mulberry  of  the  carpet  and  curtaining  and 
the  changeable  blue  and  gold  taffetta  covers 
for  the  four  post  beds. 

The  Bannerman  house  as  a  whole  is  one 
of  those  eminently  satisfying  structures  that 
appeals  to  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
aesthetic  sense,  a  house  to  be  lived  in 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed,  a  house  of 
fine  spirit  with  a  background  of 
ancient  tradition  of  the  sort  to  clothe 
it  in  romantic  glamor,  one  that  de- 
pends on  no  trickery,  artifice  or 
subterfuge  to  obtain  its  structural  ef- 
fects, in  other  words  that  most  rare 
of  all  architectural  prodigies — the 
honest  house. 

The  Bannerman  house  lends  itself 
admirably  to  planting  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sort,  for  distinguished  by 
an  air  of  repose  and  simplicity,  it  calls 
for  less  formal  treatment  than  was 
accorded  the  English  home  of  the 
late  Renaissance  when  parterres,  ar- 
cades and  architectural  features  of 
great  dignity  were  demanded.  Built 
on  the  site  of  an  old-time  garden, 
the  setting  is  marked  by  well-devel- 
oped shrubbery  and  the  fine,  stalwart 
trees  that  grow  never  so  majestically 
as  in  the  picturesque  environs  of 
Westchester  County. 

Like  all  English  houses,  the  gar- 
dens are  at  the  rear  where  they  may 
be  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  by 
the  family.  The  house,  built  in  the 
shape  of  an  "L,"  offers  an  unusually 
delightful  opportunity  for  a  garden 
site,  for  which  a  comprehensive  lay- 
out has  been  planned.  Flag  stone 
(Continued  on  page  go) 
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Prize  Costumes 

for  the  Beaux 

Art  Ball 


Designs  Submitted  by 

the  New  York  School 

of  Applied  Design  for 

Women 


First  prize  for  costume 
design  awarded  to 
Miss    E.    Koverick 


Costume  design  for 
Beaux  Art  Ball 


Second  prize  for  costume 

design  awarded  to  Miss  L. 

Des  Fosses 


Third  prize  for  costume  design 
awarded  to  Miss  Eva  Malley 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Art  Among  the  Artists 


fj 


The  Peak  of  Art  Interest  Will  Be  Reached  in  the  Galleries  This  Month 

By  LOUIS  KALONYME 


THE  official  artist's  art  is  so  unbearably  familiar  a  coin,  stamped 
as  it  is  with  the  husks  and  echoes  of  the  great  dead  on  the 
chameleon-metal  genteelly  fabricated  in  the  safe  and  sterile 
flames  of  imitation,  that  the  freshness  and  serenity  of  Aristide 
Viaillol's  sculpture,  exposed  at  the  close  of  January's  endless  exhibi- 
:ions,  seemed  a  miraculous  fountain  in  which  that  art  was  born  again, 
rhough  almost  all  the  interchangeable  (aesthetic)  gods  and  devils  put 
n  an  appearance,  from  the  priceless  Sargent  to  the  priceless  Picasso, 
lot  even  Maillot's  gentle  friend,  Odilon  Redon,  was  able  to  speak 
vith  such  tranquil  humanity. 

For  a  moment  Maillol's  sculpture,  at  the  Brummer  Galleries,  seems 
irchaic,  so  simple  is  its  form.  But  Maillol  is  no  primitive  Greek  or 
Egyptian,  even  in  principle.  What  he  possesses,  however,  is  the  same 
piritual  health  which  has  given  eternal  life  to  the  art  of  the  primi- 
ives.  It  is  as  though  the  lifeless  classifications,  baroque 
[igressions  and  impotent  refinements  that  have  rotted 
his  art  with  leaden  stylicizations  had  never  existed, 
o  direct  is  Maillol's  vision  of  nature.  All  the  frenzied 
fforts  to  seize  and  to  record  the  literal  aspects  of 
lature,  to  copy,  enhance  or  disguise  them,  are  ignored 
y  Maillol.  He  does  not  show  the  action  of  the  wind 
n  draperies,  for  his  figures  do  not  wear  draperies  for 
hat  virtuosic  purpose.  The  faces  and  the  bodies  of 
lis  figures  are  not  distorted  by  furrowed  brows,  alle- 
;oric  laughter  or  symbolical  thought-expressions,  for 
ie  is  not  a  painter  or  a  photographer  or  a  philosopher. 
Neither  do  his  figures  mirror  history,  for  he  is  not 
historian,  nor  do  they  disclose  individual  human 
haracteristics,  for  he  is  not  a  biographer.  In  fine, 
e  is  that  astonishingly  rare  creature,  a  pure 
:ulptor. 

Beside  the  dramatic  storms  and  the  panting  philoso- 
hy  of  that  strong-man  Rodin,  the  Chaldean  patterns 
f   Bourdelle,   and   the  host  of  architects   and  stylists 
ewing    and    twisting    and    patting    stone    and    wood 
ito  Dianas  and  summer  sprites,  Maillol  is  enchant- 
ngly  peaceful.     To  Maillol  sculpture  is  its  own  jus- 
ification  for  existence,  a  complete  end  in  itself:  not 
literary    vehicle.      He    knows    sculpture's    resources 
nd  limitations,  its  harmonies  and  rhythms.     Nothing 
introduced   which   will   deform   the  symmetry,    the 
.sential  unity  of  these  gentle  figures.     Thus,  Maillol 
pproximates  a  reality  which  is  pure  and  elementary, 
ithout  imitating,  he  nevertheless  realizes  the  calm- 
ess   and   repose   of   primitive  Greek   art.      What  he 
is  absorbed   from   the  primitives   is   not   a  series   of 
¥    styles    but    their    simplicity    and    freedom    from 
yer-intellectualism. 
In   happy   consequence    his   themes   are   the    funda- 
enal    gestures   of   humanity   molded    into    bodies   of 
lclouded     beauty.      "A    Woman     Standing"     or     a 
oman  sitting  or  a  woman  crouching,   these  are  his 
ernes.     No  "thinkers"  or  "slaves."     Like  Brancusi 
d  our  own  Gaston   Lachaice,   this   great   artist  ob- 
rves    the    methods    and    realities   of    nature,    though 
is   never   overcome   or  over-persuaded   by   her   ap- 
arances  and  surfaces.     That  is,  he  does  not  distort, 
ough   he   may   accentuate   the    ampliture   of   woman 
the  summer  season  of  her  life,  the  roundness  and 
ace  of   fructification.      In   his   "Summer"   the  smiling  face   and  the 
>und    breasts   and    the    round    flanks    are    flowers    swollen    with    the 
chness  and  luxuriance  and  plentitude  of  a  full  grown  earth.     Of 
urse,    the    art    is    Maillol's,    he    has    not    hesitated    to    improve    on 
ture.     For  his  women  are  not  models  copied  into  plaster.     What 
terests  him  is  the  general  not  the  individual.     His  "Spring"  or  the 
orso   of   a   Young   Woman"    are   marvelously   creative    expressions 
youth   in  the  feminine  body.     The  birth  of  feminine  life  vibrates 
these  light  bodies.     The  sharp  lines  of  youth  rounding  into  aware- 
:ss  are  rendered  with  indescribable  art. 

In  creating  all  this  elementary  beauty  Maillol  leaves  nothing  to 
ance.  Though  all  his  forms  are  carefully  designed,  they  never  give 
e  appearance  of  formalized  patterns,  as  did  the  consciously  vague 
dinesques  of  the  Impressionist  Medardo  Rosso,  one  of  the  lumi- 
ries  of  the  Italian  Exhibition  at  the  Grand  Central  Galleries.  In 
Uth,  the  sculpture  (and  the  painting)  exhibited  at  this  imported  and 
triotic  show  was  excited  rather  than  exciting.  One  sculptor, 
olfo  Wildt  stood  out,  but  only  because  his  distortions  were  so 
ridly   exaggerated.      Wildt's   work   may   be    described    as   a    plastic 


Photo  by  Car!  Klein 

"Springtime,"   a  remarkable 

achievement     in     sculpture     by 

Aristide    Maillol.     Courtesy    of 

Joseph  Brummer  Galleries 


solution  of  baroque  expressionism,  for  he  tries  his  artificially  exalted 
hand  at  every  style  known  between  these  two  extremes  and  successfully 
entangles  them.  Armando  Spadini  with  his  echoes  of  Eugene  Car- 
riere's  rotund  tonalities,  was  easily  the  most  satisfying  of  the  painters 
in  this  singularly  unstimulating  exhibition.  The  fireworks  of  the  two 
locally  familiar  official  stars,  Boldini  and  Mancini,  were  unbelievably 
forced.  Spadini,  though  not  a  virtuoso,  is  sincere,  and,  within  the  limits 
of  his  conventional  vision,  achieves  gentle  portraits  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  jazzeries  of  Prampolini  and  Depero  are  traditionalized 
Marinettism.  The  hue  and  cry  of  Marinetti's  futurism  seems,  in  the 
works  of  these  two  typical  Italian  modernists,  to  have  faded  into 
designs  for  textiles.  Only  Modigliani,  among  these  Italian  moderns, 
revealed  a  trace  of  authentic  strength,  and  he  was  not  without  his 
dry  and  brittle  moments. 

Though  it  too  was  disappointing,  the  long-awaited 
and  heatedly  praised  and  denounced  John  Quinn 
Collection  (memorial)  exhibition  at  the  Art  Center 
was  somewhat  more  satisfying.  It  at  least  contained 
the  perfect  and  beautiful  golden  eggs  of  the  Rou- 
manian sculptor  Brancusi,  and  the  whirling  "Circus" 
of  Seurat.  The  disappointment  was  caused  quite 
justifiably  by  the  exhibition  of  only  ninety  of  some 
two  thousand  works,  and  the  inescapably  arbitrary 
selections  such  a  limited  representation  entails.  But 
there  were  a  few  pearls  that  brightened  the  corners 
where  they  hung,  even  the  row  of  stodgy  British 
paintings,  assembled  no  doubt  through  the  tact  re- 
quired by  aesthetic  politics.  Indeed,  it  was  astonish- 
ing to  see  the  numerous  Lazuruses  returned  from  the 
dead.  So  often  had  many  of  these  difficult  moderns 
been  joyously  and  relievedly  reported  dead  that  their 
unquenchable  will  to  live,  despite  the  self-consoling 
whistles  of  certain  critical  criers,  seems  inconsider- 
ately indecent.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  rehearse 
familiar   requiems. 

But  a  hosanna  for  Cezanne  who  was  represented 
by  the  now  famous  portrait  of  his  wife  is  inevitable. 
The  influence  of  this  great  painter  well-nigh  domi- 
nated the  exhibition.  There  was  the  unmistakable 
and  vibrant  self-portrait  by  Van  Gogh :  a  fragrant 
modern  Greek  decorative  fable  by  Puvis  de  Chav- 
annes  which  made  the  nearby  works  of  A.  B.  Davies 
and  Augustus  John  look,  to  put  it  mildly,  repititious: 
"Pandora"  one  of  Odilon  Redon's  mysterious  meta- 
phors, a  distillation  of  the  sourceless  beauty  of  his 
dream  world :  Henri  Rousseau's  "La  Bohemmienne 
Endormie,"  one  of  the  childlike  old  man's  somewhat 
sophisticated  primitive  compositions,  in  this  instance  of 
a  romantic  moon,  stars  that  really  glistened,  a  lion  and 
a  lying  woman :  and  a  sleek  brace  of  polished,  gentle- 
manly horses  which  trot  in  with  all  the  perfumed 
echoes  of  the  Second  Empire's  discreet  twilight  dreams 
in  Constantin  Guys'  nostalgic  "Le  Bel  Attelage." 

This  work  by  Guys  seemed  curiously  related  to  the 
paintings  of  Marie  Laurencin,  for  both  these  artists 
see  their  women  as  these  ladies  wish  to  see  them- 
selves. Not  that  they  paint  alike,  but  their  methods 
of  approach  are  somewhat  similar.  Woman  always 
is  fragile  and  mysterious  in  her  works,  and  dressed 
in  the  latest  fashionable  sexual  mode.  It  is  only  a  step  to  the  chic 
patterns  of  the  fashion  magazines  from  Mile.  Laurencin's  garden 
ladies  who  are  at  best  profiles  of  the  civilized  woman's  moods.  In 
Berthe  Morisot's  paintings,  exhibited  at  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries, 
for  example,  there  is  the  same  preoccupation  with  feminine  moods, 
but  the  moods  are  more  physical.  The  cerebral  note  of  Laurencin's 
lettuce-green  painting  is  almost  wholly  absent,  and  sunlight  pours 
into  boudoirs  which  are  light  and  gay.  The  Morisot  women  are 
round  and  smiling,  the  Laurencin  ladies  are  imprisoned  in  rectangu- 
lar clothes  and  seem  sharpened  into  a  provocative  sadness  by  the 
stupidities  of  a  clumsy  male  world.  The  explanation  well  may  be 
that  Morisot  was  influenced  by  her  brother-in-law  Manet,  while 
Laurencin  was  for  a  time  dominated  by  the  researches  of  Picasso 
the  cubist.  Manet  was  pure  painter  as  his  "Le  Polichinelle"  at  the 
Quinn  Show  testifies,  Picasso  has  had  a  few  ideas. 

Picasso,  incidentally,  was  represented  at  this  show  by  three  typi- 
cally prophetic  paintings.  They  were  early  phases  of  what  are 
known  as  his  "red"  and  "blue"  periods,  concerned  with  the  more 
maternal    aspects    of    women    and    dipped    in    what    must    be    called 

(Continued  on  pane  So) 
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Important  Work  at  The  New  Society  Exhibition 


(Below)— 

"Mountain  Life" 

by     Randall 

Davey 


(At   the   left)  — 
'Tolly  Mary"  a 
portrait    by   Eu- 
gene Speicher 


Courtesy  of  the 
Anderson  Galleries 


"Oriental  Poppies"  by  Henry  Lee  McFee: 
A    green,    red    and    glazed-white    still-life 
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t  the  right) — 
lufus  King" 
>m  a  painting 
Gilbert 
tart.  Courtesy 

the     Ehrich 

Galleries 


(At  the  left)  — 
"Pandora"  by 
Odilon  Red  on, 
from  the  Quinn 
Collection. 
Courtesy  of  the 
Art  Center 


Visiting  Some  of  the  Most  Interesting  galleries  On  and 
Near  Fifth  Avenue  Reveals  Early  American,  Modern  French, 
Spanish  and  American  Paintings  of  Definite  Significance 


"Women  in  the  Park,"  by  Marie  Laurencin, 

from  the  Quinn  Collection.    Courtesy  of  the 

Art  Center 


(At  the  right)  — 
Portrait  of  the  Mar- 
quesa  de  Bermijillo 
de  Rey  by  the 
modern  Spanish 
painter  Mesquita. 
Courtesy  of  the 
Reinhardt  Galleries 
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(At  the  left) — "The  Carnival,"  by  John  Sloan. 
Courtesy  of  the  Kraushaar  Galleries 
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Yvette  Gilbert's  Successors 

Cafe  Chautant  Diseases  and  Singers  Who  Are  Developing  Inter- 
pretive Art  in  New  Forms  Both  Here  and  in  Paris 

Bv  ALLAN  ROSS  MACDOUGALL 


Our  Paris  Correspondent 


IT  was  a  wise  Scotsman  who  said:  "I  care 
not  who  makes  the  nation's  laws  so  I 
make  its  songs."  And  in  France  they 
say:  "Everything  ends  with  a  song." 
While  the  old  cafe-concert  has  all  hut  died 
out  of  existence  people  still  pay  fantastic 
prices  for  Champagne  to  go  to  a  place  like 
"Chez  Fychers"  to  hear  well-known  singers 
like  Gaby  Montbreuse,  Yvonne  George, 
Hetove,  etc.     And  you  will  find  that  the  most 


Yvonne    George    in   "A    Night    in    Paris"    uho    has 
strange,  rare  charm  to  the  Century  Roof  this 

important  headliner  on  any  music-hall  bill  in 
Paris  today  is  usually  a  singer  or  diseuse  like 
Mayol,  or  Raquel  Meller  or  Damia. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  few  years  ago  when 
Madame  Yvette  Guilbert  returned  to  the 
music-hall  stage  after  the  years  of  the  war 
and  enforced  exile  in  America.  The  theatre 
was  the  new  Empire,  a  gaudy,  circus- 
vaudeviHe  palace  in  the  Etoile  district.  I  am 
sure  the  majority  of  the  audience  had  never 
heard  her  before  for  when  she  swept  ma- 
jestically out  onto  the  stage  clad  in  her 
famous  green  gown  and  long  black  gloves 
very  few  people  applauded  her.  But  after 
she  had  finished  her  first  song  " Le  Fiacre" 
— and  with  what  sure  art  she  sang  it — the 
whole  audience  rose  to  her.  It  is  now-  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Madame 
Guilbert  first  started  to  sing  her  peculiarly 
Gallic  songs  in  the  Cabaret  du  Chat  Noir 
and  yet  she  is  able  even  now  to  hold  and 
sway  an  audience  with  the  concentrated  magic 
that  lies  in  her  art  of  singing  a  simple 
song. 

Music-hall  artists  have  come  and  gone  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  artist. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  them  now  hold- 
ing    the     stage     in     Paris     is     Madamoiselle 


Damia.      Damia,    that    is   how    her 

name    appears   on    the   affiches   just 

like  Mayol  or  Mistinguette.     Like 

them  she  doubtless  has  a  Christian 

name    but    her    audiences    are    not 

privy  to  it. 

Damia    is    a    tall    superbly    built 

creature.     Her  classic  features   are 

lit  by  two  somber  burning  eyes  and 

crowned  by  an  unruly  mop  of 
dark  hair.  Her  voice 
is  a  rich  dramatic  mezzo 
that  she  sometimes 
forces  into  hard  raucous 
tones  to  suit  certain 
moods  of  her  songs.  All 
of  her  songs  are  sung  in 
the  same  black  velvet 
robe,  yokeless  and  sleeve- 
less. 

I  heard  it  said  once 
that  Lord  Roseberry 
was  the  only  British  orator  who 
could  raise  both  his  arms  above 
his  head  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
without  seeming  ridiculous.  Well 
Damia  is  the  only  music-hall 
singer  in  France,  excepting  of 
course  the  great  Yvette,  who  can 
do  likewise  when  singing  a  song. 
Her  two  bare  arms  are  as  elo- 
quent and  poetic  as  those  of  Isa- 
dora Duncan.  And  indeed  she 
has  taken  more  than  one  lesson 
from  the  great  dancer  in  the  mat- 
ter of  sweeping  free  gestures  and 
noble  movements  of  the  body. 

All  the  songs  sung  by  this 
diseuse  have  a  strong  literary 
quality.  Damia  never  sings  the 
tawdry  refrains  of  the  moment. 
The  music,  too,  is  always  as  fine 
as  the  words.  There  is  one  that 
comes  to  my  mind  "Un  Jour  de 
Vendanges"  by  Daudet  with 
music  by  Reynaldo  Hahn.  Those 
who  have  heard  her  sing  this 
song  in  her  incomparable  way  and 

watched  her  will  not  readily  forget  her  exit, 

her       head 

bowed    upon 

her      o  u  t- 

stretched  arm, 

looking  like  a 

pleureusc  on  a 

Greek     bas- 
relief. 

Among    the 

other    songs 

sung       by 

Damia  may 

be  found  "Les 

Trois     Mene- 

triers"  by   the 

poet      and 

Academi- 
cian,     Jean 

Richepin ;    the 

Breton     Bard, 

Theodore   Bo- 

trel's      "Cruel 

Berceuse" 

with      its 

haunting   sea 

rhythms ;    and 

the    terrifying 


brought 
year 


Raquel  Mellor,  the  Spanish  singer  and  diseuse  who  has  created 
such  a  sensation  in  Europe  and  who  is  expected  in  America 

in  April 

"Chanson  d'un  Fou."  Touching  on  the  fine 
quality  of  all  these  songs  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Damia  practically  never  changes 
her  repertoire.  The  French  audiences  de- 
mand the  songs  that  I  have  already  mentioned 
or  else  her  weird  song  "La  Veuve"  which  is 
the  apache  nickname  for  the  guillotine.  If  she 
changes  her  programmes  the  public  clamor 
and  yell  until  she  sings  for  them  their  old 
favorites. 

Another  artist  who  has  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Yvette  Guilbert  and  gained  much 
favor  both  in  her  own  country  and  America 
is  Yvonne  George.  She  is  now  singing  in 
New  York  I  believe  where  her  art  is  much 
admired.  While  she  does  not  confine  her- 
self to  serious  songs  like  Damia  and  has  not 
the  sweep  of  her  great  predecessor  yet  her 
songs  and  her  style  of  singing  have  a  wide 
appeal. 

Last  year  she  essayed  another  metier  and 
was  eminently  successful  in  it.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  Jean  Cocteau's  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  Miss  George  played  the  part  of  the 
Nurse  with  a  very  sure  sense  of  character  and 
humor. 

(Continued  on  page  88) 


Angna   Enters,  the   American   interpretive   dancer   who   has   made   for   herself  this 
season  a  significant  place  in  the  dramatic  art  world 
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Norman  Architecture  Adapted  to  Ne\^  York  State 

"Three  Chimneys":  A  Delightful  House  That  Inside  and  Out  Presents  a  Most  Interesting 

and  Artistic  Use  of  Plaster 


Photos  by 

S.  H.  Gottscho 


Oscar  I'atet, 
Architect 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Jacobson  at  New  Rochelle,  is  of 

rough  stucco  with  variegated  slate  roof.  The  plaster  finish  of  this 

house  in  light  tan  color  is  exceptionally  fine 


For  this  spacious  living  room  in  the  Jacobson  house  a  gorgeous  old 
fireplace  was  brought  from  France.  The  beams  of  the  ceiling  are 
of  plaster  to  imitate  wood  and  the  walls  are  antique  plaster,  waxed 
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(At  the  left) — Corner 
of  living  room  in  the 
Jacobson  house  look- 
ing into  the  hall. 
Organ  screens  fill  the 
panels  either  side  of 
the  doorway 


The  oak  paneling  in  the  dining  room  is  the  English  linenfold  design  taken  from  an  old  English  castle.  The  ceiling  is  modern  plaster. 

There  are  some  fine  antique  pieces  of  furniture  in  this  room 
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Eugene  O'Neill  whose  latest  play,  "The  Great  God 

Brown"  (Greenwich  Village  Theatre),  is  a  story  of 

warring  human  characteristics 

THERE  are  rare  moments  when  the 
cocked  eyeglass  of  criticism  is  dissolved 
in  the  creative  radiance  of  poetry  at 
white  heat,  revealing  a  world  of  raw 
■ealities.  Yardsticks,  the  crutches  of  medi- 
>crity,  designed  to  imprison  beauty  in  a  rib- 
>on  counter  of  criticism,  are  shattered :  lamed 
ninds  unused  to  mental  health  cower  behind 
:onsoling    phrases,    and    hosannas   and   amens 


Dramatica  Dionysiana 

The  Theatre  this  Season  is  Given  Over  to  the 
Great  Conflict  Between  Dionysos  and  Apollo 

By  LOUIS  KALONYME 

are  wrenched  from  the  tightest  critical   lips. 
Such  a  critical  holidav  is  afforded  by  Eugene 
O'Neill's     latest     play,     "The     Great     God 
Brown"    (Greenwich   Village  Theatre).      It 
is  a  fable  of  the  eternal  death  dance  of  the 
great  god  Dionysos,  the  wild  free  faun  danc- 
ing in  man  overcome  by  the  wisdom  of  defeat 
who  is  a  rebellious  slave  at  the  smart  shrine  of 
Christian  convention  ;  and,  likewise,  the  fable 
of  the  death  of  the  god  (Brown)  of  that  con- 
vention, who  could  not  live  without  Dionysos. 
In    his    nostalgic    travels    among    the    folk 
myths    of    a   Wagnerian    country- 
side, the  poet  Heine  found  a  com- 
mon   superstition,    concerning    the 
fate   of    the   gods   overthrown   by 
the   advent   of   Christianity,   cher- 
ished by  the  pagan  peasant  Chris- 
tians,    and    by    Dionysian    poets, 
singers  and  dancers,  since  the  third 


m  Fontaine   in   "The   Goat   Song,"  now  at   the 
Guild  Theatre 


Mrs.  Charles  D.  Coburn  in  "The  Right  Age  to 
Marry,"  a  comedy  by  H.  F.  Maltby 

century.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  these  gods 
were  not  dead,  but  endured  squalid  lives  in 
their  ruined  temples  and  enchanted  groves, 
and  that  after  the  day's  labor  as  woodchop- 
pers  or  swineherds,  they  palely  practiced  their 
devilish  arts  of  song  and  dance  with  the  thin 
aid  of  beer,  Olympian  nectar  being  unavail- 
able. Modern  poets  are  too  knowing  to  ac- 
cept this  superstition  literally,  but  their  pre- 
occupation with  the  messianic  theme  of 
Dionysos  was  manifest  in  three  modern  trag- 
edies produced  during  the  past  month:  "The 
Great  God  Brown,"  Franz  Werfel's  "The 
Goat  Song,"  and  Strindberg's  "The  Dream 
Play."  But  only  in  O'Neill's  play  does  he 
come  to  life,  and  then  only  behind  a  mask 
made  in  the  image  of  Pan. 

This  Dionysian  quest  for  the  Pan  in  man 
is  not  a  poet's  pretty  conceit,  as  the  tragedy 
of  the  two  protagonists  in  O'Neill's  play, 
William  Brown  and  Dion  Anthony,  reveals 
only  too  vividly.  The  man  Brown  has  been 
called  "Babbitt,"  by  Sinclair  Lewis;  but 
O'Neill,  a  creator,  shows  us  the  whole  man, 
a  flesh  and  blood  summary  of  the  complacen- 
cies and  ethical  hypocrisies  of  an  unnaturally 
moral  world.  Brown  is  the  creature  of  this 
world,  and  its  god.  By  putting  a  "good  face" 
on    his    impotencies    and    defeats,    Brown    has 


Helen  Menken  who  is  the  star  in  "The  Makropoulos 
Secret,"  playing  at  the  Charles  Hopkins  Theatre 

created  the  world  in  his  own  image,  and  re- 
gards the  sensitive  man,  Dion,  as  a  failure 
because  he  is  unable  to  live  happily  in  what 
is  to  him  a  sterile  prison  whose  meaningless 
warder  is  the  greatest  god,  death.  To  live  at 
all  in  such  a  masked  world  Dion,  too,  must 
hide  behind  a  mask  which  will  be  a  shield 
against  its  harsh  humors  and  its  choking 
(Continued  on  page  96) 


Blanche  Yurka  in  Frans  Werfels  "The  Goat  Song" 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 

The  New  Dreiser  Novel;  the  Coming  Conflict  in  Moral  Ideas;  the  Revival  of  the 

Classics,  and  Other  Literary  Matters 
By  BURTON  RASCOE 


NE  night  last  summer  when  Theo- 
dore Dreiser,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Ernest 
Boyd,  Antonio  de  Sanchez  and  I 
\\  ere  having  a  late  session  in  Union 
Hill,  N.  J.,  over  lentil  soup,  pig's  knuckles, 
purple  sauerkraut,  and  weak  beer,  I  ventured 
to  relate  the  curious  comical  highlights  in  the 
career  of  a  considerable  personage  whom  I 
had  known.  The  man  is  not  without  a  certain 
genius,  and  he  has  many  admirable  qualities 
not  least  of  which  is  a  burning  faith  in  the 
truth  of  whatever  he  happens  to  be  believing 
for  the  moment.  He  is  a  man  incapable  of 
skepticism.  His  convictions,  however  transi- 
tory, are  never  assailed  and  weakened  by 
doubts.  Still  under  fifty,  he  has  embraced  at 
one  time  or  another  almost  every  possible  so- 
cial and  political  theory,  each  in  its  turn  as 
though  it  were  a  private  revelation  to  him 
from  heaven,  and  he  has  progressed  from 
Protestant  piety  to  atheistical  anarchy  and 
thence  to  orthodox  Romanism  without  the 
slightest  inward  intimation  of  contradiction 
and  without  ever  dampening  the  flame  of  his 
new  belief  with  the  chill  waters  of  doubt. 
He  has  been  in  turn  aesthete,  communist,  roy- 
alist, militarist,  democrat,  repub- 
lican, imperialist,  socialist,  defender  i 
of  the  capitalist  system,  and  friend 
of  the  proletariat.  There  dwells 
within  him  a  twin  spirit  capable  at 
any  moment  of  metamorphosis  from 
the  man's  idea  of  himself  as  a 
Nietzschean  superman  to  the  same 
man's  idea  of  himself  as  the  most 
perfect  disciple  of  the  Man  of  Sor- 
rows. He  can  be  unctuous  with 
extreme  humility  and  brutal  with 
supreme  arrogance;  with  a  gesture 
of  benevolence  he  can  be  guilty  of 
the  most  astounding  cruelty. 

This  man's  varying  conviction^ 
have  coincided  so  recognizably 
with  certain  stimuli  in  his  private 
circumstances  which  have  appeared 
to  be  responsible  for  those  convic- 
tions that  the  irony  of  his  preten- 
tions to  free  agency  and  sweet 
reasonableness  seems  to  me  more 
obvious  than  in  the  case  of  most 
people.  He  strikes  me  as  a  gro- 
tesque marionette   playing  out   an 

Robinson  Jeffers,  author  of  the 
"Roan  Stallion" 


©  C.  Kay  M  'right son.  London,  Eng. 

Naomi  G.  Rovde-Smith,  author  of 
Shell  Cat" 


'The  Tortoise 


Emil  Fuchs,  the  artist-author  of 
"With  Paint  Brush  and  Chisel" 

absurd  tragi-comedy  under  the  sardonic  manip- 
ulations of  a  cynical  puppet-master  who  works 
without  concealing  himself  or  his  strings.  I 
mentioned  something  about  my  desire  to  work 
this  character  into  a  story  some  time. 

Dreiser  had  listened  to  my  recital  with  a 
solemn  and  troubled  look.  When  the  others 
smiled  or  chuckled  over  certain  absurdities  in 
the  man's  career,  Dreiser's  face  was  a  mask 
of  pity. 

"Are  you  going  to  write  that  man's  story?" 
he  asked,  "or,  are  you  merely  going  to  show 
him  from  one  angle?" 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "I  meant  merely  to  drag 
him  in  incidentally  in  a  story  in  which  other 
eccentrics   figure." 

"Then  you  are  not  going  to  write  his 
story,  but  only  something  of  the  same  sort 
of  exterior  view  of  him  you  have  just  given 
us.  His  story,  inside  and  out,  would  take  a 
quarter  of  a  million  words  to  do  it  anything 
like  adequately." 

I  felt  the  force  of  the  rebuke,  and  at  the 


same  time  inwardly  acknowledged  my  in- 
ability to  write  the  sort  of  story  that  would 
square  with  Dreiser's  sense  of  justice  and 
his  view  of  truth  to  human  nature.  When 
people  are  cruel,  callous,  niggardly,  or  dis- 
agreeable— unless  they  happen  to  be  my 
friends  or  intimates — it  rarely  occurs  to  me 
to  inquire  into  the  contributing  causes  of  these 
aspects  of  their  character  that  offend  me,  and 
to  condone  them.  When  it  is  urged,  in  ex- 
tenuation of  a  man's  "live  and  let  die"  policy 
of  ruthless  treatment  toward  those  who  are 
subject  to  his  power,  that  his  early  struggles 
have  hardened  him,  the  fact  does  not  mitigate 
my  distaste,  nor  am  I  moved  to  sympathy  for 
him.  Perhaps  Dreiser  is  not  either;  but,  at 
least  in  writing  the  man's  story,  he  would  put 
no  more  emphasis  upon  the  result  than  upon 
the  cause.  He  is  interested  in  the  whole 
story,  not  in  the  more  interesting,  entertaining, 
or  sensational  aspects  of  it. 

That  is  why  his  novels  are  long  and  me- 
ticulously detailed.  That  is  also  why  he  is 
the  most  honest  and  truthful  of  all  the  realists 
I  have  ever  read.  That  is  why  he  has  been 
able  to  write  novels  about  the  lives  of  people 
of  his  time  and  his  country  which 
mmbbms  dwarf  the  efforts  of  others  in  the 
same  field. 

Clyde  Griffiths,  the  hero  of 
Dreiser's  long-awaited,  two-vol- 
ume novel,  "An  American  Trag- 
edy," is,  by  any  hasty  characteriza- 
tion, a  selfish,  pushing,  callous 
young  bounder,  with  shoddy  am- 
bitions and  shoddy  ideals.  When 
his  own  skin  is  threatened,  he 
sheds  his  obligations  like  a  coat 
and  runs  away ;  he  gets  a  girl  in 
trouble  and  instead  of  sticking  by 
her  and  seeing  her  through,  he 
plans  to  murder  her  when  her 
condition  threatens  to  cost  him  his 
job  and  to  interfere  with  his  ambi- 
tions to  marry  a  socially  promi- 
nent and  wealthy  young  nitwit, 
who,  as  Dreiser  might  put  it, 
could  not  hold  a  candle  to  the  girl 
Griffiths  desires  to  get  rid  of.  He 
ends  up,  one  might  say  quite  prop- 
erly, in  the  electric  chair. 

(Continued  on  page  82) 

Theodore  Dreiser  whose  last  book  is 
"An  American  Tragedy" 
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The  Sculptor's  Art  in  Radiator  Caps 

A  Picturesque  Cap  for  the  Automobile  is  Inereasingly  Popular  on  the  Finer  Cars.     Second  of  Series 


., 


"Triumph"  by  F.  Bazin  is  an 
effective  winged  figure  used 
by  the  Isotta  Fraschini  Com- 
pany for  the  radiator  cap  of 
their  automobile 


Wild  Duck  in  Flight  is  the 
emblem  of  the  radiator  cap 
for  the  Wills  St.  Claire  car. 
It  is  one  that  sportsmen  will 
greatly    appreciate 


The  Howler  is  a  mascot  ornament  designed 
for  the  radiator  cap  of  the  Lincoln  car.  It  is 
a  reproduction  of  a  famous  piece  of  sculp- 
ture  in  the  Louvre  Galleries  in  Paris.  It  is 
to  be  seen  in  silver,  nickel  and  brass.  Courtesy 
of  Edward  C.  Judson 


Y>V*^ 


The  radiator  cap 
for  the  Rolls-Royce 
car  is  a  mascot  de- 
signed by  Charles 
Sykes  the  English 
sculptor.  It  has  the 
delightful  quality 
of  swift  flight  in 
the  arms  flung 
back  and  the  flying 
draperies.  Courtesy 
of  Rolls  -  Royce  of 
America 


Spring  Bok — A  radiator  cap 
designed  by  Gleb  Derujinsky 
in  1925,  in  bronze,  in  any 
tone  to  match  the  trim  of 
the  car.  Courtesy  of  the 
Ferargil  Galleries 
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New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


CT^Zhe  delightful  impression  created  by 

vl/some  rooms  is  often  due  to  the  happy 

accordance  of  the  appointments  and 

background.        <^?         r^?         <^?         ^? 

Q  To  those  who  would  endow  their 
environment  with  this  atmosphere  of 
well-being,  so  apparent  in  the  interior 
above,  a  visit  to  these  Galleries  will  reveal 
a  wealth  of  suggestion.  ^  For  here  are 
many  decorative  ensembles,  in  which  the 
furniture,  hangings  and  other  details  may 
be  viewed  amid  harmonious  surroundings. 

Q  These  groupings  are  supplemented  by 


a  most  interesting  exhibit  of  hand-wrought 
furniture  and  related  objects.  «fc>  Here  and 
there  rare  antiquities  lend  subtle  emphasis 
to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  cabinetry 
of  historic  times  is  reproduced  by  our 
community  of  skilled  artisans.      *&>      ^ 

Q  Quite  as  fascinating  are  those  decorative, 
accompaniments  essential  to  every  well 
considered  scheme — such  as  fabrics  in 
the  mellow  tones  of  other  days  .  .  .  old 
documents  in  leather . . .  odd  bits  of  crudely 
fashioned  pewter  .  .  .  intriguing  ideas  for 
lighting  in  crystal,  metal  and  porcelain. 


INCORPORATED 

jUafcipn  Jtocnuc  48*  atft  49&  %xm\$ 
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Arts  &  Decoration's  Home  Building  Service 

in  Important  Item  in  This  Service  Is  the  Furnishing  of  Blue  Prints  of  the  Complete  Working  Drawings 
of  Any  One  of  the  Houses  Shown  in  This  Department  for  a  Most  Nominal  Sum 

Under  the  Direction  of  GEORGE  E.  FOWLER 


lustrations  of  this 
rttcl*  arc  from 
?uscs  designed  by 
torge  E.  Fowler, 
rehitect 


THE  building  of  a  home  is  being  taken 
very  seriously  these  days.  After  our 
first  output  of  beautiful  early  American 
architecture  where  a  house  represented 
he  most  substantial  possession  of  a  man  or 
roman  and  where  very  often  it  was  planned 
y  the  man  who  owned  it  and  actually  built 
»y  the  family,  we  came  into  evil  days  in 
housebuilding.  Our  forest  seemed  an  inex- 
austible  possession  and  it  became  a  very 
imple  and  inexpensive  operation  to  put  up 
temporary  wood  house,  something  pleas- 
nt  and  fairly  comfortable  and  useful  for 
ne  generation,  with  always  in  mind  the 
lagnificent  home  that  would  be  built  when 
iches  came  to  the  owner. 

So  this  country  was  really  covered   in  the 
irm    districts,    in    the    little   villages,    in    the 


ser-o* 


First  floor 
plan  of 
House 
No.  11 


A  house  that  faces  the  South.    House  No.  11 

small  cities  with  the  temporary  clapboard  or 
shingle  house,  built  fairly  cheaply,  easily 
rented  or  easily  sold  when  the  big  house  was 
put  up.  It  made  for  a  very  flimsy  period  of 
architecture,  it  made  for  cheap  fittings  and 
finishes  because  no  one  thought  seriously  of 
these  houses  as  something  to  be  loved  and 
inherited  by  the  next  generation. 

But  really  worst  of  all  it  permitted  people 
to  indulge  in  architectural  whimsicalities  and 
there  came  into  existence  very  light  weight 
phases  of  home-making,  curious  eccentricities, 
the  whim  of  the  moment  was  built  into  the 
house,  just  as  the  whim  of  the  moment  was 
made  into  our  clothes,  into  our  furniture, 
into  our  house  equipment.  The  country  was 
swept  by  whimsical  fashions,  but  we  are  now 
happily  getting  away  from  these,  both  in 
furniture  and  houses.  Today  we  are  thinking 
of  our  homes  as  something  permanent,  as 
beautiful  as  we  can  afford,  an  heirloom  for 
our  children,  and  not  least  of  all,  a  good  real 
estate  investment. 

We  are  thoughtful  in  purchasing  land  for 
building,  and  that  is  a  good  thing.  We 
want  to  establish  ourselves  where  our  chil- 
dren will  want  to  grow  up,  and  we  want 
good  surroundings  and  good  schools.  We 
demand  sunlight  and  good  air.  If  we  can 
achieve  these  things,  and  we  still  can  in 
America,  then  we  want  a  house  that  means 
peace  and  comfort. 

Now  whether  this  house  is  large  or  small, 
it  must  possess  real  conveniences  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  and  the  sort  of 
luxury  which  means  the  best  heating,  the 
best  lighting,  the  best  plumbing  that  can  be 
found.  This  does  not  inevitably  mean  the 
most  expensive,  because  today  all  of  these 
things  are  sometimes  made  with  a  beautiful 
elaboration,  that  is  delightful  to  possess,  but 
not  inevitable  so  far  as  right  equipment  is 
concerned.  The  very  best  fittings  can  be  de- 
veloped in  the  simplest  fashion,  but  the 
point  is  that  the  man  who  regards  his  home 
as  his  precious  possession  is  determined  today 
to  have  the  best. 


It  is  because  we  believe  so  strongly  in  this 
new  home  movement  and  the  right  of  every 
man  or  woman  to  possess  a  home,  if  that 
chances  to  be  one's  heart's  desire,  that  we 
have  established  this  department,  and  estab- 
lished it  on  such  a  basis  that  it  is  possible 
to  secure  plans  for  the  medium  sized  and 
small  homes  at  a  rate  that  will  certainly 
enable    the    majority    of    people    having    the 


Second  floor 
plan  of 
House 
No.  11 


home  ideal  to  possess  a  dwelling  that  is  satis- 
factory in  all  the  essential  details,  and  by 
essentials  we  mean  beauty  as  well  as  comfort 
and  luxury  as  well  as  economy. 

A  House  that  Faces  the  South 

This  house  of  genuine  charm  and  dignity 
was    planned    to    face    the   south.      For   that 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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e  spirit  of  FREEDOM 
symbolized  in  American  furniture 


A  LITTLE  carved  and  gilded  eagle  atop 
a  secretary  desk  shines  out  of  the  dark 
corner  of  a  room  in  Old  Salem. 

To  the  casual  observer  it  might  not  seem 
of  particular  interest.  But  this  eagle  was 
carved  hv  the  great  "Wood  Carver  of  Sa- 
lem," Samuel  Mclntire,  and 
into  its  shaping  was  breathed 
a  fervent  love  of  country 
born  of  the  stirring  days  of 
the  Revolution. 

According  to  Burke,  "A 
fierce  spirit  of  Liberty"  was 
the  outstanding  characteris- 
tic of  the  American  colonists 
— and  it  is  still  the  dominant 
passion  in  our  national  life. 

To  one  who  has  studied 
American  traditions  in  furni- 
ture there  is  no  more  interest- 
ing discovery  than  the  revela- 
tion of  this  spirit  in  the  ex- 
quisite svmbols  carved  in 
delicate  relief  on  the  backs  of 


Mclntire  chairs  and  sofas,  in  the  pediments 
of  doorways  and  the  panels  of  mantels;  in 
the  sculptured  vigor  of  his  eagles,  consum- 
mate and  most  significant  treasures  of  all 
Americana. 

1789  is  a  year  of  significance  in  American 


Careful  copies  of  Mclntire  eagles!  Even  the 
Washington  desk! 

Reproduced  with  meticulous  care  for  mi- 
nutest details  of  proportions,  all  these  may 
be  seen  and  studied  in  Danersk  Furniture 
and  later  incorporated  in  your  home  at  no 
greater  cost  than  objects  less 
thoughtfully  produced. 

You  will  also  be  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  new 
pieces  with  carving  and  color 
in  the  earlier  periods  of 
French  Provincial  and  Span- 
ish Colonial  that  will  be 
shown  through  the  months  of 
March  and  April. 

A  complete  selection  of 
Danersk  Furniture  is  on  dis- 
play in  our  salesrooms-- the 
only  places  where  it  may  be 
seen.  You  and  your  friends 
are  always  welcome,  or  you 
may  obtain  Danersk  pieces 
through  your  decorator. 


A  tambour  desk  with  serpentine  base  and  Mclntire 
eagle  in  the  pediment 


The  Washington  Desk,  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  18th  Century  American  craftsmanship 


furniture  design.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
classical  revival  of  the  1 8th  Century,  or 
Third  Period.  In  that  year  Washington  sat 
at  the  famous  desk  now  in  the  New  York 
City  Hall,  and  presided  over  our  first  Con- 
gress. 

In  that  year  also  he  visited  New  England. 
Standing  on  the  balcony  of  the  court- 
house at  Salem,  he  bowed  his  acknowledg- 
ments while  odes  were  sung  and  the  pop- 
ulace shouted  itself  hoarse. 

And  Mclntire,  at  a  window  across  the 
way,  made  the  sketch  from  which  he  later 
carved  his  famous  Washington  Medallion. 

These  ancient  symbols  are  dear  to  all 
true  Americans.  In  Danersk  Furniture  we 
count  it  our  duty  to  catch  all  fleeting 
glimpses  of  them  and  make  them  live  again 
in  convenient  forms  for  the  homes  of  our 
generation. 

Delicate  inlays  of  traditional  shells  on 
a   serpentine   sideboard!   Eagle  medallions! 


An  old  ship's  cupboard  makes  an  ideal  bookcase 
and  cabinet  for  a  gentleman 's  study 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH    CORPORATION,    383    Madison   Avenue,    New  York 

Opposite  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 


Chicago  Salesrooms 
315  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  NORTH 


FACTORIES   IX   NEW   ENGLAND 


Los  Angeles  Distributor 

2869  WEST   SEVENTH    STREET 
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(Below)    —   Detail 

of  entrance  of 

House  No.  12 


A     wide    shallow 

house  for  a  corner 

lot.  House  No.  12 


reason  it  was  given  a  large  sunroom  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  front  elevation  and  over  that 
i  sleeping  deck.  This  deck  is  not  the  usual 
losed-in  sleeping  porch  because  that  would 
nterfere  with  the  lighting  of  the  bedroom 
ut  is  a  genuine  outdoor  sleeping  place, 
f  course  a  canopy  could  be  thrown  out  in 
ad  weather  or  sleeping  hammocks  with 
anopies  could  be  used. 

This  house  is  constructed  of  stone  and  the 
Ian  is  designed  with  a  view  to  substantial 
onstruction,  and  of  course  it  could  be  built 


for  stucco  or  face  brick  if  that  is  preferred. 
The  roof  may  be  of  slate  or  asbestos  shingles. 
If  built  of  stone,  slate  would  probably  seem 
more  appropriate.  If  built  of  stucco  or  face 
brick,  either  slate  or  asbestos  shingles  could 
be  used.  The  woodwork  on  the  outside  of 
the  house  would  be  oak  if  possible,  although 
other  durable  woods  like  chestnut  could  be 
used  and  stained  a  rich  color.  If  opportunity 
for  outdoor  living  is  desired  a  terrace  could 
extend  from  the  end  of  the  dining-room  across 
the  front  of  the  house  to  the  end  of  the  sun 
room. 

In  spite  of  the  amount  of  space  in  this 
house,  so  carefully  have  the  floor  plans  been 
devised  that  the  work  could  be  done  by 
one  competent  maid,  providing  the  mistress 
of  the  house  takes  the  supervision,  or  by  one 
very  competent  maid  and  one  average  helper. 
If  there  are  to  be  two  maids  it  would  be 
necessary  to  use  a  larger  bedroom  at  the 
back    of    the    second    story    for    the    servants' 


la 
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rooms,  with  one  maid  a  smaller  room  would 
be  sufficient.  It  might  also  be  possible  to  put 
in  a  small  bath  or  shower  for  the  maid  where 
the  linen  closet  is,  and  through  ingenuity 
find   added   closet   space   somewhere   else. 

It  is  really  worth  while  studying  into  the 
detail  of  the  service  end  of  this  house  to 
observe  how  conveniently  the  dining-room 
connects  with  the  kitchen,  just  where  the 
dresser  and  kitchen  shelves  are  placed,  how 
the  kitchen  is  lighted,  how  the  ice-chest  is  just 
outside  the  pantry  and  can  be  reached  from 
the  little  kitchen  porch,  and  how  the  kitchen 
is  reached  from  a  little  entry  hall,  that  also 
connects  with  the  kitchen  porch.  This  entry 
hall  most  conveniently  connects  with  the 
main  hall,  so  that  with  the  fewest  possible 
steps  the  maid  answers  the  front  door  or  the 
back  door,  keeping  the  living-room  and  din- 
ing-room entirely  separate  from  intrusion. 

The  blue  prints  for  this  convenient  and 
commodious  house  can  be  had  at  forty-eight 
hours  notice  and  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
practical   specification  chart. 

Wide  Shallow  House  for  Corner  Lot 

This    picturesque    little    cottage   of   Tudor 
inspiration  may  be  built  of  either  stucco,  face 
brick  or  stone.     It  is  a  delightful  design  with 
(Continued  on  page  94) 


Plans  worth  studying 

for    a    special    shape 

of  lot 


yrst  floor  plan  of 
House  No.  12 
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Second  floor  plan  of 
House  No.  12 


MARCH,  1926 
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s~ff  pfadiantlv  tAe  distinctive 
\^_^y  V_y  cAarm  of  natural 
colouring  is  expressed 
and  delicately  glorified 
in  tAe  sAades  of  CO  [Y 
Face  Powders  throuoh  eacA 
of  tAe  nine  exauisite  tones. 
Glamourous ly,  this  indi- 


viduality is  emphasized 
in  their  lovely  fraarances 
—  the  matchless  perfume 
of  the  COTY odeurs. 
Of  heir  supreme  fineness 
is  invaria6ly  a  deliyht  to 
the  women  who  use  tAem 


^Address  "Dept.  A.  &  D.  3" 

'THE  ^finesse  of  PERFUME' 
<3^  new  6ooklet  of  (Sbty  creations, 
interesting  to  alt 'women  —  on  request 

COTY.mc 

714  Cfifth  GZvenue,  cJ\tewcl/orjk. 

CANADA  —  55  M^G. II  College  Ave    Montreal 
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McCray  Name  Plato 
On  the  refrigerator 
equipment  in  the 
better  stores,  markets, 
hotels,  hospitals,  res- 
taurants, florist  shops 
and  in  homes,  this 
name  plate  gives  posi- 
tive assurance  of  foods 
kept  pure,  fresh  and 
wholesome. 


McCray  models  for  homes 

zAddcd  beauty  in  Americas  finest  refrigerators; 
jbruse  with  elecbicity  once. 

YOU  must  see  the  neiv  McCray  to  realize 
how  fine-looking  a  refrigerator  can  be ! 
rhen  remember  the  McCray  is  as  efficient 
in  service  as  it  is  handsome  in  appearance 
—the  result  of  36  years'  experience  in 
building  high  grade  refrigerators. 

Electrical  Refrigeration  of  any  type  may 
be  used  in  the  McCray.  All  models  are  ready 
for  immediate  installation  of  the  cooling 
unit.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  refrigerator  which 
determines  the  kind  of  service  you  receive, 
whether  you  use  electricity  or  ice.  In  every 
detail  of  appearance  and  construction  the 
McCray  is  worthy  of  electrical  refrigeration . 

Quarter-sawed  oak  exteiior  with  flush  pan- 
els is  an  index  of  the  staunch  construction 
Df  the  McCray  in  every  hidden  detail.  Pure 
:ork-board  insulation  in  the  sturdy  walls 
ceeps  cold  air  in  and  warm  air  out.  One- 
^iece  porcelain  lining,  gleaming  white, 
vith  coved  corners,  makes  it  easy  to  keep 
^otlessly  clean  and  sanitary. 

\bove  all,  the  McCray  patented  system 
naintains  a  constant  circulation  of  cold, 
ry  air  through  every  compartment,  keep- 
ng  foods  pure  and  wholesome  in  their 
>riginal  freshness — protecting  health,  as- 
uring  tempting  meals. 

end  for  our  latest  catalog,  illustrating  the 
ew  McCray  for  homes  of  every  size.  Out- 
de  icing  feature,  originated  and  developed 
y  McCray,  available  if  desired.  Remember 
IcCray  builds  refrigerators  for  every  pur- 
ose,  for  homes,  hotels,  clubs,  restaurants, 
ospitals,  grocery  stores,  meat  markets, 
orist  shops. 

IcCray  Refrigerator  Sales  Corporation 
2620  Lake  St.,  Kendallville,  Indiana 

Salesrooms  in  All  Principal  Cities 
See  Telephone  Directory 


McCray  builds 
refrigerators 
for  every  need 


McCray  No.  228 


REFRIGERATORS 


-for  all  pMrpotcf- 


McCray  is  the  World's  largest 
builder  of  refrigerators  for 
every  purpose.  As  pioneers 
in  sanitary  refrigeration  we 
have  maintained  the  highest 
standard  of  quality  in  design 
and  construction  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century. 


Falaise,  A  Norman  Gothic  Chateau  of 
He -de -France 

(Continued  frJk  page  38) 


the  gaiety  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
pictorial  quality  of  the  Italian  and 
the  lively  influence  of  the  Spanish, 
for  given  over  to  al  fresco  diver- 
sion, in  order  to  allow  the  living 
rooms  the  benefit  of  the  prevailing 
winds  in  summer,  its  decorative 
treatment  follows  a  lighter  vein. 
Embodied  in  the  design  are  a  classic 
Gothic  tower  and  a  lovely  dining 
porch,  linked  together  by  a  14th 
century     cloister,     salvaged     from 


the  Guggenheim  house  where  a 
magnificent  Gothic  staircase  is  in- 
stalled. Mr.  Sterner  rescued 
the  lower  sector  from  a  famous 
old  house  in  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Germain  in  the  process  of  demoli- 
tion and  from  it,  modelled  the 
remainder — a  superb  example  of 
16th  century  design  and  crafts- 
manship. 

The  use  of  wood  is  largely  con- 
fined to   the  beamed  ceilings,   no- 


Peculiarly  rich  in  feeling  and  quality  is  the  Norman  fireplace  of  wood  and 
stone,  both  skilfully  hand  modeled  in  early  Gothic  design 


an  old  chateau  turned  into  a 
forge. 

A  mediaeval  courtyard  entered 
through  an  iron  gate  of  old 
Spanish  ironwork,  with  its  in- 
evitable Norman  tower — always  a 
dominant  note  in  the  French 
landscape  of  Northern  France — 
is  a  picturesque  feature,  and  the 
old-time  courtyard,  laid  with 
discarded  city  paving  blocks  of 
weathered  hues  and  moss  grown 
crevices,  emphasizes  the  feudal 
aspect.  Adjoining  is  a  rose  gar- 
den in  a  ten-foot  walled  enclosure, 
where  innumerable  varieties  of 
the  Queen  of  Flowers  shed  their 
fragrance  and  a  spice  of  romance 
over  the  inspiring  scene.  Tall 
locusts,  transplanted  from  the 
paternal  estate,  are  trimmed 
French  fashion  to  accentuate  the 
tout  ensemble. 

Mr.  Sterner's  genius  lies  not 
alone  in  harmonizing  Old  World 
architecture  in  an  American  set- 
ting, but  in  his  amazing  artistry, 
always  pictorial  in  appeal  and 
elemental  in  character,  of  utilizing 
exquisite  boiserie,  collected  with 
fine  discrimination,  rare  old  wall 
panelling  and  unusual  examples 
of  French,  English,  Italian  and 
Spanish  furniture,  gathering  them 
into  compositions  of  bewildering 
beauty.  This  is  interestingly  ex- 
emplified  in  the  palatial  foyer  of 


table  features  in  all  the  important 
rooms ;  together  with  the  boiserie 
incorporated  in  the  decorative 
treatment.  A  refreshing  absence 
of  wood  trim  is  noted,  even  to  de- 
fine the  casement  windows,  the 
oyster  white  walls  of  hand- 
modelled  plaster  supplying  a  rest- 
ful background  for  the  many  ex- 
ceptional works  of  art,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  15th  century 
appliques   recessed   into   the  walls. 

There  are  seven  of  these  price- 
less antiques,  the  beauty  of  which 
in  the  general  scheme  is  incalcu- 
lable. 

Italy,  it  has  been  said,  has  the 
most  beautiful  floors  in  the  world 
and  those  of  Florentine  tile  in  the 
Guggenheim  house  would  seem  to 
bear  out  the  testimony,  for,  when 
oiled  and  waxed,  they  form  a 
rich,  red  surface  with  a  sheen  like 
the  patina  on  old  silver.  Cut  in 
elongated  diamonds  with  thick 
beveled  edges,  the  dividing  lines 
between  the  tile  are  scarcely  ap- 
parent and  the  effect  is,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  that  of  a 
monolithic  floor.  As  an  important 
unit  in  the  architectural  group  as 
a  whole,  the  Guggenheim  stable 
and  garage  which  forms  the  fourth 
side  of  the  triangle  enclosing  the 
mediaeval  courtyard,  is  by  no  means 
the  least  picturesque  and  convinc- 
ing feature. 
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Diana  Eight  is  Soldand  Serviced 
By  All  Moon  Six  Dealers 


I  AN  A 


Women  Are  Qood  Drivers! 

By  FLORENCE  ELIZABETH  DON 

"Of  course,  men  are  notoriously  individualists,  self-opinionated,  ultra-conservative, 
picky,  critical.  Since  the  birth  of  the  first  motor  car  they  have  rabidly  ridiculed  the 
woman  driver.  They  have  called  her  all  manner  of  names. — made  her  the  topic  of 
every  automobile  quip.   (J  "But  times  and  automobiles  change,  and  the  woman 
motorist  has  progressed  with  the  change.  No  longer  are  the  strong  right  arm  and 
an  inborn  love  of  mechanics,  grease  and  monkey  wrenches  essential  equipment. 
Now  any  woman  can  drive.   (J  "The  car  of  today  is  easy  to  start,  easy  to  steer,  easy 
to  park,  easy  to  stop.  The  steering  gear  is  a  mechanical  executive.  It  takes  the 
navigating  labor  from  the  steering  wheel  and  delegates  it  to  a  marvelous  lever. 
And  you  guide  the  car  simply,  positively,  without  splitting  a  glove.  The  hydraulic 
four-wheel  brakes  stop  the  car  with  the  same  foot  pressure  you  give  your 
piano  pedal.  Buttons  within  easy  reach  control  the  ignition,  starter,  spark, 
throttle,  lights  and  choke — •  today  Simplified  Control  has  made  the  auto- 
mobile a  press -the -button  motor  car.  (J  "And  women  are  good  drivers. 
More  and  more  men  are  (very  generously)  coming  to  admit  it.  There 
is  power  and  pull  and  speed  aplenty,  wonderful  pick-up  and  a 
complete  freedom  from  vibration  and  closed -body  roar.   In 
brief,    the  smart  car  of  the  moment  is  engineered  for 
women  to  drive,  and  Simplified  Control  has  inspired 
a  new  confidence,  a  new  trust,  a  new  assurance." 
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"THE  EASIEST  STEERINQ  CAR  IN  AMERICA" 

Roadster  $i  695         Phaeton  $1 695         Cabriolet-Roadster  $1995  Two-Door  Brougham  $1795         Four-Door  Sedan  De  Luxe  $1993         F.O.  B.  St.  Louis 

Built  hy  the  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY   for  the   DIANA   MOTORS   COMPANY    «      Stewart  MacDonald,  President,  St.  Louis 
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Thirty-Five  Years 
of  Supremacy 


j  tOR  more  than  thirty-five  years  we  have 
^  furnished  many  of  New  York's  most 
elegant  homes.  Whether  our  service  has 
consisted  of  planning  the  decorations  for  an 
entire  establishment  or  in  adding  one  extra 
note  of  beauty,  it  has  been  executed  with  keen 
knowledge  and  good  taste  —  expressed  in  fur- 
niture as  conspicuous  for  its  inherent  quality 
as  for  its  evident  beauty  —  furniture  that  is 
guaranteed  to  last  a  lifetime. 

We  are  always  prepared  to  render  expert  ad- 
vice in  the  furnishing  of  every  detail  of  your 
home;  our  knowledge  and  good  taste  are  al- 
ways at  your  disposal.  So,  too,  is  an  exquisite 
assortment  of  furniture,  displaying  the  super- 
fine workmanship  for  which  we  are  noted  and 
quality  worthy  of  the  most  fastidious  patrons. 


What  My  Home 

(Continued 

itself,  but  now  such  admixtures 
of  materials  of  marbles,  metals, 
and  brick  or  stone  are  usual  and 
are  developing  more  interest  with 
almost  each  example. 

As  I  write  this,  after  having 
spent  several  days  browsing  about 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  Modern 
Commercial  Art,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  a  further  day  has 
dawned  in  the  use  of  metallic  ap- 
plied finishes  to  concretes  both  for 
the  exteriors  as  well  as  the  in- 
teriors. 

Great  pierced  screens  of  con- 
crete have  been  so  treated  in  sil- 
ver, entire  walls  have  been  given 
that  metallic-like  sheen  and  lustre 
that  formerly  was  reserved  for 
pottery.  The  possibilities  of  this 
in  American  commercial  buildings 
is  unlimited  and  practically  unat- 
tempted  successfully  up  to  this 
time. 

This  is  possibly  the  one  out- 
standing exception  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  finish  of  build- 
ing material  in  recent  years  out- 
side the  States.  Apartment  houses 
instinctively  suggest  for  themselves 
treatment  of  a  domestic  character 
— brick  with  stone  or  terra  cotta 
additions,  with  colorful  awnings 
and  avoidance  of  the  ultra  digni- 
fied impression  created  by  granites 
or  marbles  are  more  in  keeping. 
Just  as  in  the  great  warehouses 
for  storage  or  manufacture,  con- 
crete or  simple  brick  work  in  large 
plain  surfaces,  relieved  with  the 
color  of  tiles  or  polychrome  terra 
cotta  naturally  seems  more  appro- 
priate than  much  of  the  grandi- 
ose effort  encountered  in  the  work 
of  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the 
smoke  regulating  ordinances  in 
most  large  cities,  the  brick  in- 
dustry, for  instance,  has  leaped 
ahead. 

With  the  appreciation  of  the 
value  artistically  of  the  interest- 
ing, plain,  large,  unbroken  wall 
area,  not  only  have  ornamental 
brick  patterns  been  worked  out 
in  the  broadest  sense,  but  color 
and  variety  of  shade  of  color  are 
now  to  rule  and  the  anaemic 
yellow-faced  structure  is  as  infre- 
quently encountered  as  a  flapper 
without  rouge.  Though  variety 
and  interest  are  frequently  synony- 
mous, the  "spotty"  effect  produced 
when  the  colors  are  not  mixed 
with  brains,  to  use  an  oft  quoted 
but  very  true  expression,  is  to  be 
avoided  at  all  hazards,  and  it  is 
far  better  not  to  mix  too  much 
unless  this  is  done  by  a  master 
hand,  for  simplicity  gives  size  and 
creates  dignity  of  itself,  a  condi- 
tion universally  desired  except 
perhaps  for  places  of  lighter 
amusement  or  refreshment. 

One  of  the  very  latest  develop- 
ments in  interesting  textures  is 
the  so-called  adobe  brick,  made 
with  such  a  finish  that  once  laid 
in  the  wall  it  can  be  so  treated 
with  its  jointing  material  as  to 
give   even   when   new,   the   delight 


Shall  Be  Built  Of 

from  page  44) 

so    loved     in    the    time-mellowed 
Original. 

As  the  skyscraper  had  no  back, 
so  it  has  also  graduated  out  of  the 
pierced  packing  case  era.  Zoning 
laws  have  helped  this,  and  archi- 
tects' desires  have  fathered  zoning 
laws  and  so  the  man-made  can- 
yons of  the  New  World  in  future 
will  be  flanked  with  pyramids  and 
towers  with  varying  roof  lines, 
which  in  addition  to  giving  light 
and  air,  will  add  charm  and 
color  to  the  skyward  looking 
citizen.  Variegated  slates,  colored 
tiles,  oxidized  metals  all  come  to 
the  designer's  aid  in  these  new  sil- 
houette forming  masses.  Tinted 
terra  cotta  also  now  adds  to  the 
reward  of  him  who  looks  upward 
instead  of  downward. 

With  the  country  home  an  en- 
tirely different  problem  is  faced. 
Nature  is  all  powerful,  try  as  man 
will  this  cannot  be  denied.  And 
if  we  are  to  achieve  appropriate- 
ness in  our  use  of  the  ingredients 
that  go  to  compose  the  architect's 
part  of  the  picture,  we  must  take 
our  cue  from  the  larger  environ- 
ment, having  always  in  mind  what 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  landscape  archi- 
tect. 

The  beautiful  white  Colonial 
house,  or  those  that  appeared  to 
claim  kinship  with  the  well- 
known  colors  of  the  parsley  ome- 
lette must  have  that  old  time  set- 
ting that  made  knee  breeches  and 
the  crinolines  equally  suitable. 

Again,  walls  of  common,  hard 
brick,  painted  often  with  indi- 
vidual ones  picked  out  in  separate 
soft  natural  colors  here  and  there, 
with  high  pitched  roofs  of  varie- 
gated state  of  different  size,  color 
and  thickness,  or  the  multi- 
colored tile  roof,  take  a  very 
appropriate  handling  for  the 
typical  American  non-period  but 
present-day  country  house.  The 
logical  desire  to  leave  as  much  of 
nature  as  practicable  calls  for,  in 
man's  handiwork,  the  variegation 
and  avoidance  of  hard  regularity 
which  never  occurs  except  in  the 
work  of  machine  blessed  or  cursed 
humans.  Stucco  on  tile  or  bricks, 
toned  to  blend  in  with  the  effects 
of  nature's  paint  brush,  like  the 
bricks  mentioned  above,  acquire 
with  speed  the  effects  that  take  an 
age  to  come  if  unaided. 

Those  rear  English  Baronial 
homes  over-filling  the  few  feet 
available  and  apparently  drawing 
unto  their  protecting  bosom  the 
garage  wherein  all  the  possible 
money  had  been  saved,  too  much 
having  already  gone  into  the 
main  house,  could  never  be  re- 
deemed by  any  selection  of  ma- 
terial, for  the  entire  fundamental 
conception  was  incongruous  before 
the  house  was  born. 

Of   course,    paint   applied   with 

proper    respect    to    contrast    and 

harmony,     a    window    and     door 

panes   and   shutters,   will    retrieve 

(Continued  on  page  86) 
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ere  is  Perfected, Cleanly  Heating/ 


PRODUCED  by  cooperation  among  the  engineers  in  our 
30  factories  at  home  and  abroad.  This  IDEAL  Heat  Ma- 
chine is  a  mechanically  perfect  servant  —  automatically 
giving  out,  minute  by  minute,  day  and  night,  precisely 
the  volume  and  degree  of  heat  you  set.  There  can  be  no 
more  under-heating,  over-heating,  or  fuel  waste! 

Here  at  last  is  perfect  heating.  Here  "hobbies,"  which  mean  so  much 
is  quality  that  endures.  Here  is  an  to  family  happiness.  To  builders 
investment  that  repays  a  part  of      of  new  homes  and  owners  of  old 


its  cost  every  year.  Here  are  cel- 
lar attractiveness  and  cleanliness 
— making  possible  a  place  for 
father  and  the  boys  to  develop 


homes,  alike,  IDEAL  Boilers  and 
AMERICAN  Radiators  mean 
economy,  perfect  comfort  and 
lifelong  satisfaction. 


AMERICANxlDEAL 

il Radiators  *-Mboilers 

We  have  a  beautifully 
illustrated  book  about 
IDEAL  Boilers  and 
AMERICAN  Radiators 
which  shows  how  a  cellar 
can  be  transformed  into 
an  attractive,  livable  part 
of  the  home.  Tell  us  the 
kind  of  buildingyou  wish 
to  heat  and  let  us  send 
you  a  copy.  Address 
Dept.K,  1805  Elmwood 
Ave.,  Buffalo, New  York. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Showrooms  and  sales  offices:  New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  New  Haven,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, Washington,  Richmond, 

Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Toronto,  London,  Paris,  Milan,  Brussels,  Berlin 

Makers  of  IDEAL  BOILERS  and  AMERICAN  RADIATORS 

For  heating  cottages  and  small  stores, Ideal  ARCOLA.  For  larger  buildings, IDEAL  HEAT  MACHINE,  ARCO,  WATER  TUBE,  SOFT  COAL  SMOKELESS;  and  Factory  Boiler* 
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modern  hotel  in 
plotted  natural  beauty 
spot,  forty  hours  from  New\brk 
and  forty  five  hours  from  Chicago 
by  through  pullman 
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The  Vase  is  a  pleasing  one  of  Capri  Pot- 
tery, in  7K"  and  8M"  heights.  A  Deruta 
Cotton  Runner  is  shown,  being  one  of 
several  reproductions  of  the  so-called 
towels  of  Perugia  which  were  once  used  as 
covers  for  the  marriage  chest.  Two  sizes. 


This  is  the  Spanish  ring  dec- 
oration, on  a  Capri  Vase  of  good 
proportion.  One  size  only,  8". 
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Fascinating   illustrated    booklet, 
"Uses  of  Crude  Peasant  Pottery 
and    Wicker    Furniture   in    Sun   h 
)  Rooms,  Porches,  etc."  Sent  on  () 
receipt  of  10c  currency  or  stamps. 
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ITALIAN  L%1  POTTeKY 

ri  Pottery 

is  the  crudest  of  all  our  Wares,  and  is 
distinguished  by  the  classic  simplicity 
of  its  shapes  and  soft  colorings,  which 
harmonize  so  well  with  any  surround- 
ings. It  originated  on  the  Island  of 
Capri,  but  is  now  made  near  Naples. 


A  delightful  Lamp,  the  hand-deco- 
raj^d  parchment  shade  for  which  was 
created  in  our  own  Studios:  It  comes 
/'  and»ll"  heights.  The  base  is 
pf  Capri  Pottery. 


NOTE:  Practically  all  Capri  Pottery  may  be 
obtained  in  various  solid  colors,  also  lemon, 
^rose,  grape,  or  small  flower  decorations. 


Carbone  Italian  Importations 
are  found  at  most  of  the  better  shops 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  wish 
the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you 
it  will  be  supplied  on  request- 


To  identify  genuine  Carbone  Italian  Wares,  a 
label  is  placed  on  the  /  ***•»  "f  each  bien>. 


INC. 


348  CONGRESS  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

These  pieces  are  also  on  display  at  our  Retail  Store 

No.  342  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


^ 
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Another  popular  Vase  of  Capri,  show- 
ing the  grape  decoration.  In  five 
heights,  from  6"  to  13". 
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Hand  Wrought  Iron  Italian  Reproduction  Table,  with 

a  top  consisting  of  a  set  of  four  Capri  Tiles.  Makes 

an  unusual  coffee  table  or  plant  stand,  and  may  be  had  in  double  size,  with  eight 

tiles.  An  interesting  addition  to  sun  room,  porch  or  garden.  Another  set  of  tiles 

for  this  Table  is  shown  and  a  third  pattern  is  also  stocked.  Unique  as  Stepping 

Stone  Walks,  paving  for  Pergola  Floors,  around  Fountains,  Bird  Baths,  Sun  Dials. 
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The  Heating  Problems  of  Today 

Various  Ways  of  Solving  Them  Explained  in  Detail 
By  H.  VANDERVOORT  WALSH 


Professor  of  Construction,  Columbia   University 


A      LTHOUGH  the  problem  of   heating  walls  of   this   combustion   chamber   were   en-  However,    it    was    not    the    fault    of    the 

/%      a  dwelling  is  very  ancient,   vet   it  is  closed  with  a  sheet  metal  jacket,  so  that  the  system  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble, 

^     constantly  a  new  one  as  each  winter  air  which  had  been  heated  could  be  gathered  but   the  lack   of   knowledge   of   how   air  will 

approaches  and  as  each  new  house  is  together    and    led   from    the   jacket    to   vari-  best    convey    heat    from    the    furnace    to    the 

lilt.     It  is  a  topic  that  can  never  get  old,  ous    parts    of    the    building,    through    flues.  rooms.     The  necessity  for  more  and  exact  in- 

■cause    our    ideas    are    constantly    changing.  This  hot  air  was  found  to  flow  through   the  formation  about  this  matter  inspired  the  Na- 

s  one  looks  at  the  catalogues  of  the  various  flues  by  the  action  of  gravity,   since  the  sur-  tional    Warm-Air    Heating    and    Ventilating 

anufacturers   of   furnaces,    boilers,    radiators  rounding    cold    air,    which    was    heavier    and  Association  to  conduct  scientific  investigations 

id    valves,    one   is   led    to    think    that   about  settled  downward  forced  the  hot  air  upward.  in    1918.      Sufficient   data   was   secured    from 

cry   device   that   is   possible   for   the  correct  Accordingly   at   the   bottom   of   the   enclosing  this   study   to    modify   the   then   known   ways 
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aeration     of     a     heating 

ant    has    been    invented 

id  made,  and  that  noth- 

g    more     can    be    done 

>out     it.      Yet     a     brief 

rvey    of    the    past    fifty 

:ars,   will   quickly  dispel 

e  notion  that  the  prob- 

m   has   reached   its   ulti- 

ate  solution.     It  is  true 

lat    our    inventors    have 

ven  the  American  home 

e  best  systems  of  heat- 

g     in     the    world,     yet 

anges  are  going  on  con- 

jually  and  who  can  say 

at  some  genius  will  not 

id     some     new     system 

at    will    scrap    all    our 

erished    notions. 

We  have  certain  basic 

eas  of   heating  a   house 

at   have   been    followed 

id      perfected,      because 

e   have    used   coal   as   a 

el.     The    most    impor- 

nt  of  these  principles  is 

at    the    fuel    should    be 

rned     at     one     central 

t  in  the  building,  and 

the     heat     from     it 

ild       be       distributed 

ut  the  building, 

rough   flues  or  pipes  in 

ich  air,  water  or  steam 

circulated    to    convey 

heat  from  the  central 

rce     to     the     various 

rts.      Now   as  well   es- 

shed     as     this     may 

there     is    no    cer- 

ty  that  it  will  not  be 

ndoned     in     favor     of 

ributing    heat    energy 

ough  wires  from  some 

nmunity  electric  plant, 

rated  by  falling  water. 

is     already     done    in 

ny  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  has  a  great      jac 

ny    advantages    over    the    system    that    de-      entei 

ids   for  circulation   of   heat   energy  on   the 

ement    of    air,    water    or   steam    through 
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tut  we   are   living  in   the  age   when   this 

trie  method   of   heating  is   in   its  infancy, 

we  only  have  the  choice  of  selecting  an 


of  designing  distributing 
methods,  so  that  now  a 
warm-air  system  can  be 
installed  which  will  have 
none  of  the  defects  which 
popular  opinion  attributes 
to  it. 

We  can  definitely  say, 
today,  that  if  well- 
informed  technical  men 
are  permitted  to  plan  the 
details  of  a  warm-air  sys- 
tem of  heating,  it  will  be 
comfortable  and  satisfac- 
tory. There  are  plenty 
of  manufacturers  who 
will  guarantee  such  in- 
stallations. 

For  small  bungalows 
and  small  two-story 
houses,  we  have  the  so- 
called  pipe-less  furnace, 
which  distributes  the  heat 
throughout  the  house  by 
the  natural  circulation  of 
the  hot-air  currents  which 
rise  and  the  cold-air  cur- 
rents which  fall.  Instead 
of  having  a  flue  running 
to  each  room  in  the  house, 
there  is  one  big  flue 
which  comes  up  into  the 
central  hall  of  the  house 
from  the  furnace. 
Through  this  flue  the  hot 
air  rises  and  circulates 
through  the  rooms  of 
the  house  passing  through 
doorways.  The  cold  air 
in  the  rooms  drops  to  the 
floor  and  flows  down  into 
the  furnace  through  a 
duct  which  surrounds  the 
one  up  which  the  hot  air 
is  discharged.  This  same 
cold  air  is  warmed  by 
passing  through  the  fur- 
•f  —         .g  ~-  nace   and   travels  upward 

f  KIT  Li"!  I       Tir^A^fl^  to      agai"  t0  distribute  its  heat  through  the  house. 
'-*•-*"  ^/*-  V4.X     lllV/Viv  This   type   of   heating   plant   is   the    cheapest 

of  all  to  install.  It  has  its  limitations,  how- 
ever, which  the  honest  manufacturers  are 
willing  to  admit.  It  cannot  warm  those 
rooms,  like  the  bath  room,  where  it  is  im- 
portant to  close  the  door,  since  the  hot  air 
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the  popular  belief  that  the  w^arrrFaii-^.-ace  must    go    through    the     doorway.       It    also 

water    or    steam    system    of    distributing      had   many    inherent    shortcomings   that   could  creates  currents  of  cold   air  along  the   floors 

The   oldest   of   these   methods  of   cir-      not  be  eliminated.     For  example,  it  was  com-  near  the  main  register.     On  the  other  hand, 

iting  heat  about  the  house  from  the  cen-      mon  observation  that  in  many  cases  the  rooms  a  warm-air  furnace  can  be  used  to  heat  large 

heat  source  is  to  use  the  heat  conveying      on  the  cold,  windy  sides  of  the  house  did  not  houses    without    these    disadvantages     if    the 

perties  of  air.     This  system  is  known  to      receive  the  hot  air  through  the  flues,  but  that  flues  are  installed  to  carry  the  hot  air  to  each 

by  the  name  of  hot-air  or  warm-air  fur-      the  cold  air  that  leaked  in  through  the  win-  room,    and    a    return    flue    for    the    cold    air 

:.     The  first  manufactured  furnace  had  in      dows  pushed  the  warm  air  into  the  rooms  on  placed  in  some  central  part  of  the  house.     A 

11   of  the   essential   features  that  we  find      the  sheltered   side  of   the   house.      Such   per-  system  like  this,  designed  by  competent  tech- 

the    modern    ones.      There    was    an    en-      formances  soon  caused  people  to  conclude  that  nical    men,    makes    a    first    class    method    of 

ed  chamber,  connected  to  the  chimney,  in      the  warm-air  furnace   was  only  suitable   for  heating  a  home, 
ch    the    fuel    was    burned.     The    outside      the  comparatively  small  house.  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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BEAUTY 

Created    through  Correct 
and  Harmonious  Detail 

KAYSER   and   Allman   have 
a    tradition   to   maintain,   a 
heritage    that   comes    from 
centuries  of   fine   furniture 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  Kayser  and  Allman  Galler- 
ies is  assembled  a  collection  of 
beautiful  furniture  and  decorative 
objects  emulating  the  inspiration 
of  the  glorious  past. 

Here  are  individually  selected 
pieces  offering  in  their  rare  charm 
the  same  dignity  and  quiet  beauty 
that  forever  makes  the  English 
and  Colonial  examples  of  the  18th 
Century  the  most  livable  of  all 
furniture  for  the  American  home. 
Or  if  you  prefer  the  masterful 
renditions  of  the  Gothic,  Spanish 
or  French  schools  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable collection.  Skillfully  ar- 
ranged in  exquisitely  decorated 
and  draped  rooms  conceived  and 
executed  by  Kayser  &  Allman  dec- 
orators and  craftsmen  they  form 
atmosphere  and  livableness,  insur- 
ing perfect  taste  and  harmony. 

KAYSER  &  ALLMAN 

Furnishers      and      Decorators 
2       Chestnut       Street 

PHILADELPHIA 


Draw  Curtains 

Hung  on  Concealed  Track  for 
Recessed  Windows  and  Doorways 


Draw   Cord 

Equipment 

That  Works 

Easily 


Cut  -  to  -  Measure 

Drapery  Hardware 

Kirsch"Cut>to-Measure"  introduces  sensational 
betterments  in  the  art  of  window  draping. 
For  instance: 

Invisible  draw  cords  and  pulleys! 

Draperies  instantly  put  up  or  taken  down 
without  disturbing  the  rods,  pulleys,  slides 
and  draw  cords! 

Smooth,  easy  draw  cord  operation  with 
either  light  or  heavy  draperies,  on  any  type 
of  window,  including  curved  bays! 

Exquisite  statuary  bronze  finish  that 
blends  with  the  woodwork! 

Overlapping  traverse  slides  for  use  where 
shades  are  not  desired,  giving  overlap  of 
approximately  four  inches. 

Write  for  "DISTINCTIVE  DRAPING,"  the 
Kirsch    Book    of  Window    Draping    De    Luxe 

Covers  thoroughly  this  superior  line  of  Drapery 
Hardware.  Illustrated  by  many  wonderful  window 
treatments  in  colors.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

KIRSCH    MFG.    CO. 

293  Prospect  Avenue    ::     Sturgis,  Michigan 

Kirsch  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1004  Buller  St.,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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INDIANA  Limestone  when  not  used 
for  the  entire  exterior  walls  of  a  home 
is  being  used  more  and  more  as  trim,  in 
which  case  it  imparts  to  walls  of  brick 
or  other  materials  a  feeling  of  character 
and  refinement  they  would  not  other- 
wise possess. 

The  beautiful  mellow  color'tone  and 
smooth  finish  of  this  natural  stone  pro- 
vides a  decidedly  pleasing  contrast  for 
rough  textured  wall  surfaces.  It  is  ef- 
fective in  giving  artistic  emphasis  to  cer- 
tain structural  features  of  a  house,  such 
as  doors  and  windows,  as  in  the  beauti- 
ful residence  illustrated  below. 

Indiana  Limestone  is  not  a  manufac- 
tured product.  Time  does  not  cause  it 
to  crumble  or  decay,  so  that  it  will  re- 
tain its  beauty  of  color-tone  and  texture 
as  long  as  the  house  itself  remains 
standing. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  booklet,  "Distinctive  Houses 

oj  Indiana  Limestone,"  shows  many  of  the  finest  homes 

in  this  country  which  have  been  built  of  this  material. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  you  free,  upon  request. 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association 
Box  778,  Bedford,  Indiana 


S  We  discourage  cleaning  >- 
Indiana  Limestone  build- 
ings, since  the  venerable 
antique  effect  produced  by 
weathering  is  conceded  to 
be  one  of  the  great  charms 
oj  natural  stone.  However, 
anyone  determined  to  clean 
a  stone  building  may  ob- 
tain complete  information 
on  methods  that  will  not 
destroy  the  surface  of  the 
stone,  by  writing  to  the 
Indiana  Limestone  Quar- 
rymen's Association,  Serv- 
ice Bureau,  Bedford, 
Indiana. 
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Hughes  Spalding  Residence,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Pringle  &  Smith,  Architects 
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(Continued 

About  eighty-five  years  ago, 
the  shortcomings  of  the  known 
methods  of  heating  by  hot  air,  led 
inventors  to  develop  an  entirely 
different  system  of  circulating 
heat.  Water  was  used  as  the 
medium.  The  central  heating 
unit  consisted  of  a  combustion 
chamber  placed  under  a  water 
tank.  The  water  was  heated,  and 
pipes  were  carried  off  from  the 
top  of  the  tank  to  various  parts 
of  the  building.  In  each  room 
were  placed  coils  of  pipes,  and  as 
the  water  flowed  through  them, 
they  gradually  gave  out  heat  to 
the  surrounding  air  of  the  room, 
As  the  water  chilled  off,  its  in- 
creased weight  caused  it  to  drop 
and  flow  back  through  return 
pipes  to  the  heater.  As  it  entered 
the  heater,  it  forced  the  hot  water 
in  the  heater  to  rise  upward  and 
pass  on  to  the  various  rooms.  Cir- 
culation was  thus  produced.  This 
crude  device  was  gradually  re- 
fined, until,  today,  we  have  on  the 
market,  remarkably  fine  hot  water 
boilers  and  radiators  replacing  the 
coils  of  pipes.  Here  again,  as 
with  the  hot-air  system  of  heating, 
technical  data  has  been  accumu- 
lated, so  that  a  hot-water  heating 
plant  can  be  designed  for  a 
house  to  give  every  comfort  that 
the  most  exacting  would  desire. 

Now,    the    old,    hot-water    sys- 
tems    required     pipes     that     were 
very    large,    cumbersome    and    un- 
sightly.    About   1845  Mr.  Nason 
conceived  of  the   idea  of  circulat- 
ing  steam,    instead    of   hot   water, 
for   steam   was   much   hotter   and 
for    this    reason    the    sizes    of    the 
pipes   could    be    cut    down.      The 
central  boiler,  however,  instead  of 
merely  heating  water  was  designed 
to  vaporize  it.     The  general  prin- 
ciples  of   the   first   heating   boilers 
have   remained   the  same  through- 
out   all    these    years    of    develop- 
ment.    Most  of  the  improvements 
have   been   along  the   lines   of   in- 
creasing   their    efficiency,    that    is, 
increasing    the    quantity    of    heat 
that    went    into    the    steam    per 
pound  of  coal.     When  we  speak 
of  a  boiler  that  is  60  per  cent  ef- 
ficient, we  mean  one  which  man- 
ages to  make  use  of  60  per  cent 
of  the  heat  developed  by  burning 
the   fuel.      Manufacturers  are   al- 
ways   striving    to    raise    this    per- 
centage    of     efficiency,     and     cut 
down  the  heat  that  is  lost  up  the 
chimney.     Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the 
improvements,      refinements      and 
additions,  there  is  no  absolute  way 
by    which    one    can    measure    the 
performance     of    one    boiler    and 
compare  it  with  another  either  as 
to  capacity  or  efficiency,  goodness 
or  badness.     One  boiler  can  only 
be  said  to  be  better  than  another 
on  this  or  that  detail,  under  this 
or  that   special  condition.     What 
one  make  may  have,  may  be  off- 
set by  some  other  detail,  that  the 
other  make  has  exclusive  rights  to 
use. 

Likewise,  we  will  notice  that  as 


from  page  76) 

the  steam  heating  systems  devel- 
oped, their  shortcomings  have 
been  gradually  eliminated.  Not 
so  many  years  ago,  the  main 
criticism  of  steam  heating  was 
that  the  radiator,  which  was  de- 
signed to  keep  the  temperature  up 
to  70  degrees,  when  it  was  zero 
outside,  would  overheat  the  house 
in  normal  winter  weather.  Com- 
pared to  the  hot-air  and  hot-water 
systems,  the  steam  system  was  not 
flexible  for  the  radiators  had  to 
be  up  to  full  heat,  overheating  the 
rooms  in  normal  weather,  or  com- 
pletely shut  off.  However,  in- 
ventors soon  discovered  that  if  a 
pump  were  added  to  the  return 
lines  of  a  steam  system  to  force 
the  water  of  condensation  back  to 
the  boiler  and  exhaust  the  air 
from  the  pipes  and  radiators, 
water  vapor  would  circulate  freely 
through  the  pipes  and  could  be 
controlled  at  the  radiator  with  as 
much  flexibility  as  the  other  sys- 
tems. The  so-called  vapor- 
vacuum  systems  are  based  upon 
this  principle.  Either  pump  or  ex- 
hauster is  used  to  take  all  of  the 
air  out  of  the  radiators  and  pipes, 
and  then  a  modulating  type  of 
valve  is  used  whereby  the  desired 
amount  of  vapor  is  allowed  to 
pass  into  the  radiator. 

Operated  in  this  way,  radiators 
can  be  partly  heated  in  warm 
weather  or  all  heated  in  extreme 
cold  weather.  The  vacuum  steam 
system  is  rapidly  replacing  the  old 
pressure  steam  heating  systems, 
because  of  this  flexibility  of  con- 
trol and  ease  of  operation.  The 
success  of  this  system  again  de- 
pends upon  the  ability  of  the  tech- 
nical designer,  and  upon  the  me- 
chanical perfection  of  the  valves 
and  operating  parts  necessary. 

Thus  we  are  faced  with  a  dif- 
ficult problem  to  answer,  when 
we  come  to  the  question,  what 
kind  of  a  heating  plant  should  be 
installed  ?  Hot-air,  hot-water,  or 
vapor-vacuum-steam  ?  All  give 
satisfaction,  when  correctly  de- 
signed. The  day  is  no  longer 
here,  when  violent  prejudices  for 
or  against  one  or  the  other  systems 
are  reasonable.  If  the  reader 
hears  some  friend  strongly  de- 
nouncing hot-air  heating  in  favor 
of  hot-water  heating,  or  vacuum- 
steam  in  favor  of  hot-water,  he 
can  put  it  down  to  ignorance  of 
actual  conditions. 

More  and  more,  the  factors 
which  should  determine  the  final 
selection  of  a  heating  plant  are 
becoming  difficult  to  weight  one 
against  the  other.  It  is  very  much 
like  the  problem  of  selecting  the 
right  kind  of  an  automobile.  The 
first  factor  in  the  selection  is  one 
of  cost.  If  the  purse  is  small, 
then  the  choice  must  be  made  be- 
tween a  number  of  very  excellent 
low-priced  cars,  all  of  which  do 
what  a  car  is  supposed  to  do.  If 
the  price  is  not  the  factor  in 
making  the  purchase,  then,  the 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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G-ZreNCH   FURNITURE    of  the 

^  1 8th  century  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  classic  purity 
of  expression  and  restraint 
and,  as  such,   is   of  all  the 


Because  of  this,  reproductions 
of  the  artistry  of  this  period 
lend  themselves  to  present 
day  use  so  harmoniously  that 
they  are   essential  when    an 
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French    styles,    the    simplest     atmosphere  of  elegance  as  well 
and  most  reserved.  as  comfort  is  to  be  attained. 

Access  to  our  display  rooms  may  he  arranged  through  your  dealer  or  decorator. 


BRUNOVAN,  Inc. 

SYLVAIN  BRUNO,  President 
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(Compact  beauty 

Beauty's  incessant  call  for  the  mirrored  touches  of  a 
softening  face  powder  has  given  "the  Compact"  great 
popularity.  But  the  hurried  and  unsatisfied  demand 
for  more  compacts  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  special 
care  in  selection.  Be  sure  that  the  powder  in  your  com- 
pact is  absolutely  pure  —  that  it  is  simply  the  tried 
and  favorite  face  powder  which  you  have  been  using 
in  loose  form  —  compressed,  for  your  convenience, 
into  compact  form  thru  great  pressure  only. 

Roger  6k  Gallet  face  powders  have  held  the  distinct 
preference  of  cultivated  and  beautiful  women  the  world 
over  for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  The  name 
Roger  &  Qallet  on  any  toilet  product  is  the  guaran- 
tee of  its  absolute  purity  and  most  refined  fragrance. 

Roger  St  Gallet  powders  in  compact  form  now  offered  in 

L>e  Jade  and  tyleurs  d'dAmour 

The  metal  boxes  are  dainty  as  jewels.  Powders  are  shaded  in 
Blanche,  Rosee,  ~Naturelle,  Rachel  and  other  tints. 

Ask  to  see  the  new  Roger  &.  Gallet  Compacts. 

Roger  &  Gallet 

Parfumeurs    -   Paris 
709  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 


Art  Among  the  Artists 

(Continued  from  page  56) 


Spanish  sentimentality.  Matisse 
was  the  center  of  attention  with 
an  enormous  still  life,  painted 
with  his  inimitable  sensibility  and 
conscious  mastery  of  joyous  color. 
Matisse,  more  than  anyone  else 
of  this  select  gathering,  seems  to 
have  a  jolly  time  while  painting. 
Other  notable  painters  exhibited, 
among  the  Europeans,  were 
Braque,  Lautrec,  Segonzac,  Metz- 
inger,  Gauguin,  the  sculptors 
Manolo  and  Duchamp-Villon,  and 
the  much  imitated  Derain. 

The  Americans  made  a  much 
better  showing  than  the  English 
who,  save  for  Augustus  John  and 
his  sister,  Gwen  John,  were  a 
dull,  stodgy  lot.  Americans, 
such  as  Jules  Pascin  and  Charles 
Sheeler,  were  not  overcome  by  the 
great  French  names,  though,  it 
must  be  added,  judging  by  the 
tactless  trace  of  MM.  Derain  and 
the  Spanish  prophet  Picasso,  some 
of  their  brother  artists  were  too 
obviously  impressed.  However, 
John  Marin's  water  color  music 
was  pure  americain:  Maurice 
Prendergast's  tapestries  were  un- 
mistakably distinctive,  as  were 
Max  Weber's  lovely,  lovely 
colors:  and  Walt  Kuhn's  land- 
scape was  a  lustily  synthesized 
composition  of  cows  and  grass 
and   sunlight. 

Quite  a  different  aesthetic 
world,  with  the  almost  belligerent 
exception  of  Andrew  Dasburg, 
a  guest,  was  exposed  at  the 
seventh  annual  show  of  the  New 
Society  of  Artists  at  the  Ander- 
son Galleries.  It  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  world  modern,  realistic 
and  romantic.  Nothing  unex- 
pected, save  perhaps  a  sturdy 
green  and  red  and  glazed  white 
still  life  by  Henry  McFee,  is  en- 
countered. In  a  museum  sense, 
Eugene  Speicher's  "Polly  Mary" 
is  the  most  finished  painting  of  the 
exhibit.  Thomas  Benton's  dis- 
tortions of  New  England  char- 
acters, both  at  the  New  Society 
show  and  at  the  Artists  Gallery 
where  he  had  a  one-man  show 
of  his  paintings,  drawings  and 
water  colors,  are  products  of  a 
formula.  Somehow  the  carica- 
tures, for  they  are  that  despite 
Mr.  Benton's  objections,  are  edge- 
less  witticisms,  though  one  is  aware 
of  the  artist's  sincere  intentions. 
But  what  results  are  rubbery  ab- 
domens and  angular  Adam's  apple 
necks  which  are  forced  and  pat- 
terned. Among  the  sculptors 
Arthur  Lee  and  Eli  Nadelman 
were  interesting.  Mr.  Lee,  a 
guest  exhibitor,  is  a  Scandinavian 
Greek  in  his  sculpture.  There  is 
a  salty  flowing  brawn  polished 
into  the  serenely  pulsating  pearl 
which  he  calls  "Volupte"  and  of 
which  the  finished  cast  has  been 
acquired  bv  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  There  are  some  strong 
paintings  by  Robert  Henri,  W.  J. 
Gleckeus,  Ernest  Lawson,  who 
also  represented  at  the  Quinn 
Show,  and  Jonas  Lie,  whose  pre- 


occupation with  sea  and  craft  was 
amplified  in  his  one-man  show  at 
the  Macbeth  Galleries.  Of  An- 
drew Dasburg's  'Alfred"  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  it  is 
sensitive  and  precise  painting.  It 
is  amazing  how  perfectly  Mr. 
Dasburg  renders  the  New  Mexi- 
can heat  by  making  it  an  integral 
part  of  the  boy's  conical  face,  and 
how  he  emphasizes  the  simple 
lines  of  the  face  by  covering  it 
with   a  conical  hat. 

New  Mexico  is  also  represented 
at  this  show  by  one  painting  from 
the  brush  of  John  Sloan.  I  must 
say  in  advance  that  I  prefer  Mr. 
Sloan's  New  York  adventures  in 
line — he  is  also  represented  by 
three  of  his  characteristic  etchings 
and  an  oil  concerned  with  "Spring 
in  Washington  Square" — to  his 
explorations  in  the  "heathen"  In- 
dian country,  revealed  by  his  one- 
man  show  at  the  Kraushaar  Gal- 
leries. It  isn't  that  Mr.  Sloan  is 
baffled  by  the  dry  impersonal 
heat  of  a  waterless  country,  in 
which  rain  is  deified  by  impotent 
if  imploring  dances,  but  that  he 
doesn't  seem  to  be  especially  inter- 
ested or  moved.  The  exasperated 
love  that  bites  unarguable  truths 
into  his  plates  is  missing.  Of 
course  Mr.  Sloan  does  not  miss 
the  crude  fervors  of  the  "Corpus 
Christi  Procession,"  or  the  tawny 
roll  of  the  mesas,  or  fail  to  de- 
tect the  drama  of  his  burning 
country  and  its  struggle  to  achieve 
cool  wet  shadows,  but  his  color 
comments  are  not  always  persua- 
sive. It  is  amazing  how  good- 
humored  and  spirited  he  becomes 
when  his  problem  is  one  of  action, 
as  in  the  canvas  "Carnival,  Sante 
Fe."  Here  the  Sloan  we  know 
emerges  immediately.  All  the 
whirl  excited  by  the  glee  of  the 
merry-go-round  horsemen  is 
brightly  communicated.  An  ex- 
hibition of  great  interest  in  this 
connection  was  the  authentically 
American  paintings  and  designs 
by  Pueblo  Indians  at  the  Ferargil 
Galleries. 

At  the  Walter  Dean  Goldbeck 
Memorial  Show,  organized  by 
Gerald  Kelly  at  the  Wildenstein 
Galleries,  a  nice  gift  of  characteri- 
zation was  disclosed.  The  late 
Mr.  Goldbeck  knew  how  to  rub 
velvet  into  his  textures,  and  en- 
hanced them  with  rich  color.  Mu- 
sicians and  actors  his  interest  with 
pleasant  results.  In  the  portrait 
of  the  violinist  Heifetz,  he  ex- 
pressed the  traditional  idealized 
soulful  concert  artist,  but  the 
twisted  mouth  of  Marguerite 
Namara  and  the  limp  posture  of 
Clifton  Webb,  the  dancer,  are 
more  agreeably  pointed.  The 
portraits  of  Frank  Salisbury  at 
the  Ehrich  Galleries  are  success- 
ful paintings  of  the  familiar  royal 
personages.  Charles  Sheeler's 
ventures  in  oil,  exhibited  at  the 
Neumann  Galleries,  though  not 
as  moving  as  his  austere  water 
(Continued  on  page  02) 
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What  can  we 
say  for  Knox 
hats  that  knox* 
hats  cannot 
say  better  for 
themselves? 


FAShlON  CREATOR  ■ 


broa;  YORK 

600  MICHIGAN   BOULEVARD   SOUTH,  CHICAGO 


KNOX" 


Eight  dollars  is  a  low  price  to  pay 
for  the  Knox  "Fifth  Avenue" 
considering  the  satisfaction  of 
authoritative  style  and  persistent 
wearing  qualities  that 
will  he  jours. 
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THE  HATTER 

Fifth  Avenue  at  40th  Street 

161  Broadway  (Singer  lildg.) 

Rooserelt  Hotel  (Madison  at  45(h) 

Waldorf-Astoria  (Fifth  &  34th) 
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Sprinq  Supplement 

"TRayoro,  Chandler 


Home  Decorations 

made 

easily 

and 

quickly 

Spring 
Supplement 
and  big  80 
page  Year- 
book, both 
prof usel y 
illustrated, 
tell  all 
about  the 
up-to-date 
novelties,  suggest  the  newest  ideas, 
quote  the  lowest  prices.  Both  are 
FREE.  In  addition,  we  have  3  direc- 
tion   books : 

"How  to  Do  Parchment  Shades" 
"How  to  Paint  China  Without  Firing" 
"When  and  How  to  Use  Oriental  Lacquers" 
They    teach    you    how    to    use   the    new 
Hibbard    Oriental    Lacquers,    on    glass 
and    china    (no    firing    needed)    and    on 
wood   and   fabrics;   how  to   do  the  new 
"scissor    painting";    how    to    do    Ges«o 
clay    work     in     colors;     how     to    make 
Lustrcraft    wax    novelties    and     parch- 
ment    shades. 
Previous    experi- 
ence   is    unneces- 
sary   if    you    fol- 
low   their    simple 
and   complete   di- 
rections. And,  in 
addition,  we  have 
a    brand    new 

"Sales  Manual" 

It  tells  how  to 
make  money  eas- 
ily and  pleasant- 
ly by  selling  the 
lovely  articles  the  other  booklets  have 
taught  you  how  to  make;  how  to  start 
a  gift  shop;  how  to  make  money  at 
home! 

Special  Offer:  The  instruction  books 
are  25c  apiece;  all 
three  for  50c.  OR,  these  three,  to- 
gether with  the  dollar  "Sales  Manual," 
all  four  books  for  $1.  Supplement  and 
Yearbook  included  free,  always.  Order 
today ! ! 

THAYER  &  CHANDLER 
Dept.  12  913  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 
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CONSCIENTIOUS 
SERVICE 


IT  is  an  old  and  a  trite  saying  that  "what 
is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
well."  That  principle  guides  us  in  all  our 
work,  and  we  devote  the  same  care  and 
attention  to  every  commission,  whether  it 
be  to  decorate  an  entire  house,  or  just  the 
corner  of  a  room.  We  owe  this  much,  at 
least,  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  our  patrons. 

We  offer  to  owner  and  architect  a  decorating 
service  complete  in  every  detail.  Our  show- 
rooms, where  we  display  innumerable 
objects,  modern  and  antique,  all  of  surpass- 
ing virtue,  are  replete  with  interest  to  those 
who  contemplate  the  furnishing  of  a  home, 
or  wish  to  acquire  an  occasional  piece  to 
complete*  a  decorative  scheme. 

Our  organization  is  equipped  to  prepare  and 
execute  plans  for  interior  decorating  in  any 
part  of  the  country. 
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OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 

WILL    BE    MAILED     UPON 

REQUEST 


J.  C.  DEMAREST  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Interior  "Decorations 

543  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 


-beauty— 

Cleanliness  -  - 
Permanence 


The  beauty  of  color  and  the  beauty  of 
cleanliness  are  natural  to  Association  Tiles. 
Both  their  artistic  and  practical  qualities 
are  such  that  they  can  not  change  or  de- 
teriorate. 

Whether  in  the  bathroom,  kitchen,  vesti- 
bule, sun-porch,  the  stairway  or  fireplace, 
Association  Tiles  are  -permanently  attractive 
and  serviceable. 

The  appreciation  of  tilework  is  now  so 
great  that  any  house — new  or  remodeled — 
will  sell  or  rent  for  more  money  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  Tile  there  is  in  it. 

Association  Tiles  make  homes  modern  as 
nothing  else  will  do.  You  will  be  pleased 
when  tiling  contractors  in  your  locality 
show  you  how  much  you  can  do  with 
Association  Tiles  for  a  reasonable  amount 
of  money. 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Beautiful 
Association  Tiles  booklet. 

ASSOCIATED  TILE  MANUFACTURERS 

10  gi  Seventh  Avenue  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

I  ASSOCIATION  TILES 


ALHAMBRA  TILE  CO  ,  Newport,  Ky  l,.Timiw.-ntc/-ft    u 

iCAN  ENCAUSTIC T1UNG  CO  .Tt7.Zane,vil,e.Ohio    M'  TAWAN  ™  «>-  M« 
AVER  FALLS  ART  TILE  CO.,  Bcivtr  Falls.  Pi. 


i,  N.J. 
MOSAIC  TILE  CO.,  Zanavillc,  Ohio 
NATIONAL  TILE  CO.,  Andcrion,  Ind. 


OLEAN  TILE  CO..  Olean.  N.  Y. 

PERTH  AMBOY  TILE  WORKS,  Perth  Amboy.N.J. 

THE  C.  PARDEE  WORKS.  Perth  Amboy.  N  J. 


CAMBRIDGE  TILE  MFC  CO..  Covington.  Ky         ranmirrtt  ■  .mVm   „|,,j„„  ,    UNITED  STATES  ENCAUSTIC  TILE  WORKS,  Indi.napol.i.lnd. 
kUEBYFAIENCEiTILECO.PenhAmboy.Nj      OLDBRIDGEE  B.&TILECO.OId  Br.dp.N.J.  WHEELING  TILE  CO.,  Wh«l,n..  W  V,. 
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But  behold  what  a  powerful 
and  significant  tragedy  of  Amer- 
ican life  Dreiser  has  made  out  of 
the  career  of  a  commonplace  and 
rather  disagreeable  young  man! 
He  has  shown  us,  in  action,  the 
operation  of  justice,  social  codes, 
moral  ideas,  standards  of  success, 
ambitions  and  ideals  as  they  ob- 
tain in  America.  He  shows,  with 
compelling  minutiae  the  conscious 
and  unconscious  effect  of  these 
forces  upon  the  lives  of  men  and 
women,  and  their  various  indi- 
vidual reactions  to  them  accord- 
ing to  circumstance  and  tem- 
perament. Far  from  being  what 
a  hasty  judgment  would  pro- 
nounce him  to  be,  Clyde  Griffiths 
is  an  alert,  hard-working,  agree- 
able, good-looking,  "decent- 
minded"  youth.  His  life  history, 
as  Dreiser  depicts  it,  up  to  the  time 
Griffiths  plans  the  murder,  does 
not  set  him  off  as  dangerous, 
criminal,  or,  indeed,  as  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary  among  great 
numbers  of  American  youths  who 
achieve  prosperity,  respectability, 
homes  and  families  in  middle  age. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  Clyde  Grif- 
fiths has  not  the  poignancy  of  the 
drama  of  Hurstwood's  slow  dis- 
integration in  "Sister  Carrie,"  nor 
the  pathos  of  the  tribulations  of 
Jennie  Gerhardt ;  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  Clyde  gives  no  evidence 
of  the  strength  of  character  and 
force  of  personality  Hurstwood 
had  until  they  were  broken  by  a 
passion  that  enslaved  his  will  and 
reason.  Hurstwood  loved  and 
that  was  his  undoing.  Hurstwood 
sacrificed  position  and  material 
advantages  for  love,  whereas  Clyde 
sacrificed  sentiment  and  duty  (he 
was  never  in  love)  to  gain  mate- 
rial advantages.  It  is  difficult  to 
entertain  much  sentiment  for 
Clyde ;  but  his  tragedy,  as  Dreiser 
has  depicted  it,  is  not  alone  the 
tragedy  of  an  individual,  but  the 
tragedy  of  life,  especially  the  trag- 
edy of  life  in  our  own  day  in  the 
culture  we  have  built  for  ourselves 
in  America.  'An  American  Trag- 
edy" is  freighted  with  a  great  and 

troubling  irony. 

*     *     * 

The  most  stimulating  books 
being  published  at  the  present  time 
is  the  "Today  and  Tomorrow" 
series  which  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
are  bringing  out.  They  sell  at  a 
dollar,  and  I  know  of  no  greater 
value  for  the  money  anywhere,  for 
one  who  would  keep  abreast  of 
what  is  being  thought  and  done  in 
the  world  of  experiment  and  ideas. 
The  contributors  are  mostly  spe- 
cialists in  their  field :  J.  B.  S.  Hal- 
dane,  Professor  A.  M.  Low,  E.  E. 
Fournier,  Bertrand  Russell,  F.C.S. 
Schiller,  Dr.  R.  McNair  Wilson, 
Professor  H.  S.  Jennings,  of  Johns 
Hopkins;  Garet  Garrett.  Vernon 
Lee  and  Colonel  J.  F.  C.  Fuller. 

I  should  suggest  to  those  who 
have  not  become  acquainted  with 
this  series  of  little  books  that  they 
begin  with   "Proteus:  or  the  Fu- 
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ture  of  Intelligence,"  by  Vernon 
Lee;  "Daedalus:  or  Science  and 
the  Future,"  by  J.  B.  S.  Haldane, 
and  "Thrasymachus:  or  the  Fu- 
ture of  Morals,"  by  C.  E.  M. 
Joad,  of  Oxford.  As  I  write 
these  lines,  this  last  is  the  latest 
of  the  books  to  come  out.  It  is 
a  clear  and  straightforward  discus- 
sion of  the  conflicting  moral  ideas 
of  our  time.  Mr.  Joad  does  not 
evade  the  issues  that  most  liberals 
evade  in  their  arguments  with  re- 
actionaries. He  does  not  engage 
in  dialectics  to  gain  a  point.  I 
have  in  mind,  in  particular,  his 
discussion  of  birth  control.  Oppo- 
sition to  birth  control  has  always 
been  bolstered  up  in  arguments 
which  are  otherwise  religious  and 
social  by  another  argument  which 
the  advocates  of  the  dissemination 
of  information  on  birth  control 
have  refused  to  face  squarely,  to 
wit:  That  it  would  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  sexual  irregularity  by  re- 
moving one  of  the  chief  safeguards 
of  continence,  which  is  fear  of 
issue.  The  advocates  of  the  birth 
control  movement  have  denied 
this  and  have  avowed  their  be- 
lief in  natural  continence  and 
constancy  as  all  the  safeguards 
needed.  This  is  an  evasive  and 
dubious  rejoinder.  The  fact  is 
that  the  reactionaries  have  the 
facts  as  well  as  logic  on  their  side 
in  that  special  phase  of  the  argu- 
ment. Mr.  Joad  points  out  that 
an  increase  in  what  is  called  sex- 
ual irregularity  has  at  least  been 
coincident  with  the  birth  control 
movement  if  not  as  a  result  of  it. 
Not  even  Mrs.  Sanger,  I  imagine, 
would  seriously  wish  to  argue  that 
by  giving  out  birth  control  infor- 
mation the  cause  of  continence 
would  be  served.  It  is  best  to  rec- 
ognize, instead,  that  all  of  the 
safeguards  of  continence  some- 
times break  down,  and  that  it  is 
sound  social  hygiene  and  economics 
to  guard  against  such  conse- 
quences of  this  breakdown  as  is 
depicted  in  "An  American  Trag- 
edy." Again,  it  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  continence  en- 
forced by  fear  makes  for  a  greater 
degree  of  human  happiness  and  a 
better  society  than  incontinence 
even  when  it  becomes  what  is 
now  known  as  sexual  irregularity. 
"Birth  control,"  writes  Mr. 
Joad,  "has  come  to  stay;  it  has 
also  knocked  the  bottom  out  of 
what  is  called  sexual  morality." 
There  are  other  factors  which  are 
bringing  about  a  revaluation  of 
moral  ideas:  "The  growing  eco- 
nomic independence  of  women  is 
likely,  unless  counteracted  by 
other  forces,  to  lead  to  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  marriage  tie,  to  an  in- 
crease in  irregular  unions,  and  to 
a  growing  tendency  to  dispense 
with  marriage  altogether.  .  .  . 
Birth  control  combined  with  eco- 
nomic independence  has  brought 
a  new  freedom  to  women.  Eco- 
nomic independence  enables  them 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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2138  LOCUST  STREET 
Philadelphia^ 

INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


AGAINST  rough  plaster  walls  in  stone  color, 
draperies  of  antique  blue  and  gold  contrast 
richly. 

The  black  walnut  cabinet  and  the  armchair 
covered  in  old  Verdure  tapestry  are  points  of 
interest  in  this  distinguished  room. 


The  Beaux  ^4rts  Shade  Company 

Have  assembled  at  their 

DISPLAY  KOOMS 

a  wide  variety  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  objets  d'art 
of  the  utmost  utility  for  the  decoration  and  beautification  of  the  home. 

Outstanding  examples  of  current  European  and  American  achievements 
in  the  field  of  the  decorative  arts  are  now  being  displayed. 


Silk  Lamp  Shades 
Lenox  China  Lamps 
Bronzes  and  Ivories 


Lalique  Glass  Table  Scarfs  Piano  Throws 

Horn  and  Brennan  Lamps         Decorative  Pillows 
Bed  Spreads  Boudoir  Accessories 


Decorators  and  Exclusive  Shops 


303  Fifth  Avenue 


^^0f!0S^ 


New  York 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 
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"ONT  St  Michel  rises  out  of  the  sea  at  the  mouth 
the  Couesnon  like  the  vision  of  the  lost  Atlantis. 
(rery  spot  on  it  is  an  unbelievable  vista — a  veritable 
castle  in  the  air.  Note  how  charmingly  Earl  Horter  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  its  towering  granite  with  his  "Eldorado"  Pencil. 


Contemporary  Reminiscenses 


PKDNS 


ELdoradO 

"Me  master  drawing  pencil 

JOSEPH    DIXON    CRUCIBLE    COMPANY 
Pencil  Dept.  i6z-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

tAMPLE  OFFER — Write  for  full-length  free  samples  of  "Tb»  master  drautn^  pencil"  and  of  Dixon's  "BEST"  Colored 
'encils.     In  their  field,  the  "BEST"  Colored  Pencils  hold  the  same  position  of  sunrcmacv  as  Dixon's  Eldorado 


NNOUNCING 


Modern  American  Glass 


Designed  by  FREDERICK  CARDER 


March  ijtb  to  27th  inclusive 


(^IMPORTANT  American  Land- 
cJ  scapes.  Portraits  in  Oil,  Pastelle, 
Watercolor.  Decorative  Panels 
for  any  interior.  Sculpture  in 
Fountains  and  Memorials.  Garden 
Furniture,  Wrought  Iron  Gates, 
Lamps  and  Lanterns  and  Radiator 
Covers.        <^%sg>       s^t*^       (F^s©       ts5**^ 


FERARGIL  GALLERIES 

57  East  jyth  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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to  have  children  without  going 
either  to  the  altar  or  into  the 
workhouse.  The  practice  of  birth 
control  makes  it  unnecessary  even 
to  have  the  children." 

Mr.  Joad  foresees  a  great  con- 
flict between  the  Puritan  ascetic 
ideal  of  conduct  and  the  more 
hedonistic  views  of  life.  "Today," 
he  writes,  "we  are  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  period  of  reaction  from 
the  license  of  the  War.  The  dif- 
ference between  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-four  and  their  predecessors 
is  very  marked.  The  latter  were 
casual,  offhand,  and  easy-going. 
They  observed  little  ceremonial 
in  their  relationships  with  each 
other,  smoked,  flirted,  and  made 
love  when  and  where  they  pleased, 
married  in  haste  and  repented  in 
leisure  or  dispensed  with  marriage 
altogether,  and  despised  rather 
than  revered  the  aged  to  whom 
they  were  a  constant  source  of 
horror  and  amazement.  What  is 
perhaps  most  noticeable  about 
their  successors  today  is  their 
improvement  in  manners.  They 
are  chivalrous  to  women,  consid- 
erate to  the  old,  maintain  a  de- 
corum at  dances  which  is  posi- 
tively Victorian,  and  instead  of 
hastening  to  establish  sexual  rela- 
tions with  whomsoever  attracts 
them,  have  actually  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  postpone  the  fruition 
of  their  desires  by  a  reintroduc- 
tion  of  the  rite  known  as  'engage- 
ment.' 

"But  the  normal  cycle  of  ac- 
tion and  reaction,  of  licentious 
eighteenth  and  Puritanical  nine- 
teenth centuries,  depends  upon  its 
recurrence  on  the  entrance  of  no 
new  factors ;  it  is  bound  up  that 
is  to  say  with  the  property  status 
of  women  and  the  production  of 
children  as  the  fruit  of  sexual 
intercourse.  Once  new  factors 
are  introduced  it  may  well  be 
thrown  permanently  out  of  gear. 
Birth  control  and  the  economic 
independence  of  women  are  to 
my  mind  factors  of  this  kind. 
The  changes  they  portend  are  in- 
calculable, and,  though  their  full 
effects  may  be  delayed  for  two  or 
three  decades,  no  Puritan  revival 
or  any  number  of  such  revivals 
whether  backed  by  law  or  finding 
expression  in  public  opinion 
merely,  will  in  the  long  run  be 
able  to  stand  against  them." 

Mr.  Joad's  discussion  of  liberty 
as  it  now  exists  in  America  is 
interesting.  Just  how  the  Amer- 
ican experiment  is  affecting  Eng- 
land and  other  nations,  that  take 
their  lead  from  us,  he  points  out 
in  an  illuminating  manner. 

If  a  renaissance  of  art  and 
learning  is  always  marked  with 
a  revival  of  interest  in  the  clas- 
sics, it  would  seem  from  the  past 


and  present  book  publishing  sea- 
son that  the  English  speaking 
races  were  in  for  a  new  cultural 
revival.  Harvard  University  Press 
has  issued  a  modern  translation  of 
Montaigne,  less  complete  than 
Florio's  or  Cotton's  but  perhaps 
more  faithful  to  the  original  and 
easier  to  read  than  the  old  classi- 
cal translations  with  their  now 
obsolete  words,  words  whose 
meanings  have  changed,  and  old 
constructions.  The  Dutton  com- 
pany's series  of  Broadway  Trans- 
lations contain  such  items  as  "Dr. 
John  Faustus,"  Montesquieu's 
"Persian  Letters,"  Heliodorus 
"Aetheopian  Romance,"  Elciph- 
ron's  letters,  The  Travels  of  Baron 
Munchausen,  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac's  Voyages,  the  "Satyricon" 
of  Petronius,"  "French  Comedies 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  "II 
Novellino,"  Three  Plays  by 
Plautus,  Ovid's  "Lover's  Hand- 
book," Martial's  "Epigrams," 
Laclos'  "Dangerous  Acquain- 
tances," the  Gesta  Romanorum, 
"A  Book  of  Characters"  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  La  Bruyere,  and  others ; 
Suetonius's  "Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Caesars,"  and  Esquemeling's 
"Buccaneers." 

The  same  company  has  issued 
a  handsome  new  two-volume  edi- 
tion of  Boswell's  "Life  of  John- 
son," and  a  three-volume  com- 
plete (so  far  as  has  been  edited) 
text  of  the  Diary  of  Samuel 
Pepys.  Oxford  University  Press 
has  brought  out  the  Jowett  trans- 
lation of  Plato  in  a  new  five- 
volume  edition;  Albert  &  Charles 
Boni  are  specializing  in  early 
American  literature  and  have 
brought  to  light  many  books  and 
documents  long  out  of  print ;  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has 
published  "The  Diaries  of  George 
Washington" ;  and  Alfred  Knopf 
has  added  to  his  already  exten- 
sive list  of  translated  classics  a 
projected  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Stephen  Crane.  Boni  & 
Liveright  have  brought  out  a 
most  satisfactory  edition  of 
Sterne's  "Tristam  Shandy"  and 
have  published  a  translation  of 
Corrado  Ricci's  famous  study, 
"Beatrice  Cenci."  The  opportuni- 
ties for  those  who,  whenever  a 
new  book  comes  out,  make  a 
practice  of  reading  an  old  one, 
are  greater  this  season  than  they 
have  been  during  any  season  for 
several  years.  And  the  reasons, 
too,  for  following  such  a  practice 
are  rather  more  weighty  than 
heretofore.  Still,  I  should  push 
the  claims  of  the  following  books 
among  the  new  works  of  fiction : 
"An  American  Tragedy,"  "Man- 
hattan Transfer,"  "Gentlemen 
Prefer  Blondes,"  "No  More 
Parades,"  "Serena  Blandish,"  and, 
perhaps,  "Wild  Geese." 
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BranD 

REG.  US.  PAT.  OFFICE 


Look  for  this 
trademark  on  the 
back  of  the  goods 


Style  illustrated 
is    reproduction 
of  No.  L4205 
(y$  actual  size) 


People  don't  expect  enough 
from  their  wall  coverings 


MODERN 

WALLCOVERING 

Makes  your  walls  an  investment 

Styles  for  every 
room  in  the  house 

Main  and  Pastel  Flat  Finish 

tints  that  can  be  hung  as  they  come,  or 
stenciled,  frescoed,  or  Tiffany  blended. 

Decorative  Flat  Finish 

conventional  and  foliage  patterns,  neu- 
tral toned  designs  of  vague  formations, 
stripes,  mottled  effects,  and  reproduc- 
tions of  tapestry,  grass-cloth,  leather 
and  various  fabrics. 

Brocade  and  Metallic  Finishes 

in  embossed  effects  for  paneled  treat- 
ments and  trimmings. 

Enamel  Finish 

plain  colors,  tile  effects  and  decorative 
patterns,  for  kitchens,  bathrooms,  etc. 


HORSE  and  buggy  were  good 
enough,  once;  log  cabins  were 
all  the  vogue;  early  colonists  cov- 
ered their  windows  with  oiled  paper 
instead  of  glass.  But  if  they  had  been 
content  with  such  conditions  where 
would  we  be  now? 

Wall  coverings  today  are  not 
merely  what  they  were  decades  ago. 
Some  people  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  necessity  of  re-decorating  year 
by  year.  They  wanted  clean  walls 
that  could  be  kept  clean;  wall  cov- 
erings that  would  not  crack  and 
peel  from  changing  temperatures; 
a  material  that,  besides  being  merely 
beautiful,    also    would    protect    the 


plaster,  prevent  cracks,  and  keep 
dampness  from  seeping  through  from 
the  outer  walls.  That  is  why  they 
have  Sanitas,  now.  When  you  ex- 
pect these  features  from  your  wall 
coverings,  you  will  find  them  all  in 
Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering. 

Sanitas  is  made  on  a  strong  cot- 
ton fabric  with  a  tensile  strength  of 
40  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  This 
fabric  is  evenly  finished  with  four 
coats  of  durable  oil  colors,  and  can 
be  had  in  either  plain  colors  or  dec- 
orative patterns.  It  is  easy  to  see 
what  advantages  such  a  construc- 
tion offers.  Sanitas  covered  walls 
stay  beautiful. 


If  you  have  not  been  expecting  enough  from  your  wall  coverings, 
ask  your  decorator  to  show  you  the  new  Sanitas  styles. 
Write  to  us  for  samples  and  descriptive  booklet. 

The   Standard   Textile   Products   Co. 

320  Broadway,     Dept.  30,     New  York 


When  you  visit  Atlantic  City,  see  our  Sanitas  Exhibit  at  1410  Boardwalk,  Central  Pier. 


Have  you  tried  that 
Extraordinary  Cigarette 

MR  Herbert 

laieyton 

There's  something  about  them  you'll  like 
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TAREYTONS    ARE    A    QUARTER.   AGAIN 


M  lUCH,  1926 

lii  the  (MI ice 

WE  have  selected  April  as  our 
Spring  and  Summer  Fur- 
nishing and  Fittings  Number.  We 
know  from  experience  that  it  is 
the  time  when  homes  begin  to  look 
a  little  shop-worn,  when  there  is 
teat  desire  for  fresh  beauty  and, 
if  possible,  a  real  change.  Where 
a  new  house  is  under  way,  as  so 
many  are  in  the  early  spring, 
April  is  none  too  soon  to  begin  to 
think  of  the  final  decoration,  the 
rugs,  the  curtains,  and  the  fur- 
niture, whether  antiques,  which 
are  being  reupholstered,  or  repro- 
ductions which  have  been  espe- 
cially ordered  to  harmonize  with 
the  interior,  or  furniture  that  is 
being  made,  or  furniture  that  has 
been  in  the  family  for  years  and 
will  this  spring  achieve  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  rejuvenated.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  really  rather 
easier  to  plan  the  furniture  and 
fittings  of  a  new  home  than  to  re- 
make and  freshen  up  materials 
which  have  already  proved  their 
worth.  However,  both  are  inter- 
esting   undertakings. 

The  statements  we  receive  from 
the  real  estate  bureaus  and  the 
building  corporations  of  this  coun- 
try prove  undoubtedly  that  we  are 
becoming  a  nation  of  homeowners. 
And  the  building  of  every  new 
home  means,  of  course,  the  select- 
ing of  excellent  equipment,  fre- 
quently the  choice  of  new  furni- 
ture and  more  often  than  not  the 
decoration  of  walls  with  new  pa- 
pers, fabrics,  woods,  or  paints  and 
stains. 

It  is  because  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion wishes  to  be  of  real  use  to 
its  readers  that  we  are  planning 
an  April  number  that  not  only 
brings  together  as  an  inspiration 
some  of  the  most  splendid  new- 
houses  that  are  being  built  in  this 
country,  with  their  beautiful  dec- 
orations and  furnishings,  but  also 
we  have  accumulated  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  very  practical  side 
of  homemaking.  Our  April  num- 
ber will  help  you  to  build  your 
homes,  to  make  them  very  beau- 
tiful ;  it  will  help  you  to  save 
money  in  every  detail  of  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  in  the  buying  of 
furniture  and  fittings.  And,  best 
of  all,  it  will  help  you  to  save 
money  without  lessening  the  charm 
and  comfort  of  your  house. 

For  instance,  we  are  asking 
some  of  the  most  important  deco- 
rators in  New  York  to  tell  us 
about  their  plans  for  spring  and 
summer  furnishing  this  season, 
because  we  want  to  tell  you  in 
this  article  whether  houses  are 
going  to  be  very  gay  or  a  little 
plainer,  whether  the  materials 
used  for  portieres,  curtains  and 
upholstery  will  be  taffeta,  linen, 
or  chintz,  whether  the  furniture 
itself  will  be  reed  or  willow 
or  painted  pine. 

We  have  asked  these  decorators 
to  tell  us  the  sort  of  fittings  they 
are  going  to  suggest  for  the  din- 
ing   table,    all    about    the    pottery 
(Continued  on  page   103) 
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^Antique 

Italian  Furniture 

Many  rare  pieces  now  on  Exhibition 


Textiles  and 
Tapestries 


An  exceptionally  large  collection 


Complete 
Interiors 


AN      EARLY      ITALIAN 
WALNUT   "SGABELLO"    CHAIR 


Planned  and  executed 


Keller  &  Funaro,  Inc. 

7 2 1   Fifth   Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


FLORENCE 


LUCERNE       ■ 
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The  Textile  Paint — 


BRILLIANT,  full  of  life  and  beauty, 
for  use  on  silks,  satins,  velvets, 
Permanent,  washable,  non-spreading. 
Can  be  dry  cleaned;  leaves  fabric  soft 
and  pliable.  Ready  for  use.  Made  in 
16    shades.      Put   up    in    2    oz.   bottle. 

pprri*!    set    6    important    colors  *o  nn 
ijlEUAL    brush  and  full  directions  <pO.UU 

Sold  at  department  and  art  supply  stores. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you — 

SEMD  NO  MONET — Your  name  and  address  is 
sufficient.     Pay  postman  $3.00  plus  postage. 

Agents  Wanted. 

PAINTEX  COMPANY 

(Dept.  13A) 
30  Irving  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Style  F,  attractive  recess  cabinet. 


For  Quality,  Specify 
HESS 

"Wo  expense  is  spared  in  construction 
■*-~  and  finish  of  our  medicine  cabinets 
and  mirrors.  They  are  formed  and 
assembled  with  exact  precision.  The 
finest  enamel  is  used,  each  coat  baked 
separately—  filled  and  smoothed.  The 
final  coat  is  rubbed  to  a  beautiful  satin 
finish. 

There  is  nothing  so  fine  at  our  price, 
nor  better,  at  any  price. 


Ask  your  dealer;  or  write  us  for  illustrated  booklet  and  prices. 

HESS    WARMING    &.    VENTILATING    CO. 

Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

1226  S.  Western  Avenue,    Chicago 
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ARTS  &  DECOR  AT10 \ 


Ancient  is>tameti  <§lass; 


A  COLLECTION  OF  PANELS  OF 
THE  XIV,  XV,  AND  XVI  CEN- 
TURIES REMOVED  FROM  THE 
WINDOWS  OF  OLD  ENG- 
LISH MANSIONS  WHERE  THEY 
FORMED  AN  INTERESTING  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  DECORATIVE  FEA- 
TURE. 

6  3Uest  56tf)  Street 


Established  J874 

2 and  4  E.Fortt/-Fourtd  Street 
NE  W  YORK 


THE  prestige  of 
WETZEL  as  tailors 
for  gentlemen  is  recognized 
throughout     the     world. 


What  My  Home  Shall  Be  Built  Of 
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from  the  drab  and  uninteresting 
a  house  otherwise  a  sore  thumb 
in  nature's  surroundings.  This  is 
but  an  expedient  or  palliation,  at 
best;  but,  if  with  paint  and 
colored  awnings,  a  resurrection  of 
interest  and  charm  may  result  in 
an  otherwise  passe  project,  it  jus- 
tifies itself. 

Again,  amidst  those  stately 
hills  of  which  America  abounds, 
the  rough  stone  house  with  its 
rambling  tiled  roof  nestles  in  and 
becomes  one  with  nature.  So  in 
those  parts  where  the  lakes  and 
pine  forests  have  been  the  sole 
tenants  since  time  began,  the 
natural  lumber,  with  the  forest's 
autumn  color  in  daring  splashes, 
gives  the  charm  impossible  to  the 
most  ingenious  mind  that  tries  to 
be    sophisticated    or   self-conscious. 

It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  few  trees  will  retain  their 
bark  for  long  after  becoming  a 
part  of  a  house.  Grubs  and  in- 
sects have  the  unpleasant  habit  of 
removing  very  quickly  such 
outer  covering  as  natural  logs  pos- 
sess, and  so  for  color  effect,  this 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  endure 
and   abide. 

In  the  finished  rolling  country 
tew  will  dispute  that  the  most  dig- 
nified home  that  has  ever  been 
conceived  for  a  gentleman  was 
that  of  the  English  Georgian 
period.  This,  adapted  to  Amer- 
ican methods  of  living,  with  its 
cherry-red  brickwork  and  its  stone 
or  soft-colored  marble  trimmings, 
or  wood  if  the  money  be  limited, 
will  perhaps  never  be  superseded 
for  first  place  among  the  homes 
of  appropriateness. 

Of  course,  few  woods  will  stand 
the  extremes  of  climate  to  which 
practically  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  subject.  Unless  well 
protected  both  back  and  front  with 
heavy  paint,  stain  checks  quickly 
will  occur;  the  grain  will  rise; 
and  defects  without  number  will 
develop,  if  the  essential,  though 
artificial,  protection  be  not  con- 
scientiously and  regularly  applied. 

Although,  perhaps,  a  trifle  be- 
side the  subject  of  materials,  the 
question  of  the  great  possibilities 
of  the  roof  have  seldom  been  fully 
developed  here.  Thus  the  largest 
mass  of  the  house  that  is  almost 
certain  to  remain  uninterrupted 
or  changed  as  long  as  the  house 
lasts,  can  with  the  right  materials 
and  form  turn  the  commonplace 
into  the  delightful.  The  older 
countries  have  long  realized  and 
capitalized  the  possibility,  and  now 
that  the  utmost  utility  is  not  the 
only  consideration,  this  important 
element  is  daily  receiving  more 
attention  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible   beneficial    results. 

There  are,  of  course,  dignified 
estates  in  this  great  rich  New 
World  where  mighty  and  monu- 
mental homes  of  stone  and  marble 
can  be  approached  through  the 
grand  avenue  and  overlook  estates 
of    culture    and    completeness    that 


justifies  all  the  dignity  within  the 
ability  of  the  architect  to  con- 
ceive, but  generally  the  country 
homes  of  America  of  today  and 
tomorrow  will  seldom  take  such 
form. 

A  free  revision  of  the  Colonial 
type,  with  windows  made  to  fit 
the  inside  as  well  as  the  out,  can 
be  appropriately  designed  for 
more  crowded  suburbs  of  most  of 
the  larger  Northern  cities,  in 
either  wood  or  brick. 

In  isolated  situations,  or  in 
fact  in  any  outlying  district,  a  fire- 
proof roof  is  most  desirable  even 
if  the  remainder  of  the  outside 
must  be  of  wood  or  of  some  in- 
flammable material.  More  houses 
burn  yearly  through  fire  starting 
from  the  roof  either  from  with- 
out or  within  than  any  other  cause, 
and  if  a  timber  house  starts  to 
blaze  the  odds  are  decidedly 
against  there  being  any  salvage 
outside  the  insurance  money. 

The  motifs  that  first  saw  the 
sun  in  Spain  or  Italy  can  be 
appropriately  and  delightfully 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
today  and  America  in  colored 
stuccoes,  soft  colored  stones  and 
bricks  of  the  correct  tone,  abound- 
ing with  the  color  that  the  sun 
always  creates  and  loves. 

The  houses  by  the  seashore,  in 
view  of  the  waves  and  reflecting 
their  sense  of  harmony,  seem  to 
claim  attention.  They  should  be 
of  tinted  concretes  and  rough 
though  not  too  rugged  stones,  un- 
less they  be  mammoth  in  size. 
The  French  Chateau  set  on  the 
rocks  of  a  bleak  coast  often  re- 
minds one  of  an  egg  reposing  on 
the  running  board  of  a  smart 
motor  car — neither  are  happy,  and 
certainly  each  would  be  more  de- 
sirable,  if   the   other   were   absent. 

A  combination  of  all  of  these 
types,  though,  seems  destined  to 
make  itself  tell  the  story  of  this 
age  to  those  who  will  come  after 
us.  A  style  made  of  materials 
more  full  of  color  as  befits  pres- 
ent day  life ;  more  open  in  type 
than  any  that  has  so  far  appeared 
and  with  a  freedom  such  as  only 
the  handmaiden  of  knowledge 
would  brave  using,  is  desirable. 
Cement  may  enter  largely  into 
this  and  even  steel  may  have  its 
place.  The  house  for  Seattle  will 
not  be  the  home  for  New  Orleans 
or  Boston,  but  each  will  show  a 
kinship  of  character  that  would 
be  natural  to  the  various  homes 
of  a  people  having  similar  ideals, 
living  under  similar  (sometimes 
unusual)  regulations,  but  affected 
by  quite  different  climatic  condi- 
tions. 

Appropriate  materials  will  go 
far  in  any  situation  to  make  a 
building  fit  its  environment  ac- 
ceptably, and  this  is  becoming 
more  gratefulh  evident  every  year. 
The  inexperienced,  though  auda- 
cious, are  to  be  warned  that  cul- 
tivated taste  and  knowledge  b\ 
\ntinucd  on  page  92) 
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oArchitects'  Preference  for  Common  'Brick 
Shows  Trend  of  Popular  Demand 


YES — those  attractive,  artistic 
homes  you  see  in  so  many  cities 
— are  of  Common  Brick. 

They  look  expensive,  but  their  low 
cost  would  surprise  you.  For  Com- 
mon  Brick  is  the  low-priced,  locally 
made  brick — just  molded  clay  and 
shale — burned  long  and  intensively. 

Lasting  beauty  has  been  burned  in- 
to  this  natural,  native  material — a 
pleasing  variety  of  shade  and  color. 
Laid  in  any  bond  or  pattern,  Com- 
mon  Brick  affords  you  and  your 
architect  an  opportunity  to  express 
your  individuality. 

Modern  methods,  as  revealed  in  the 
books  listed  below,  have  given  new 
meaning  to  the  five  age-old  reasons 
for  using  brick.  Home-building 
America  has  discovered  this — and 
today  is  using  brick  as  never  before. 


Clark  &.  Walcott 
Chicago.  Architects 


This  is  C.  B.  M.  A.  Skintled  Effect  No.  1 —  the  squeezed  mortar  joint.  This  and  other 
types  are  illustrated  in  "Skintled  Brickwork" — one  of  the  brick  books  listed  below. 


Only  Common  Brick  Combines  these  Five  Advantages 


1 — Beauty 

Common   Brick  is  "common"  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word. 
Common  as  grass  and  trees  —  as  sun 
and  air.     Its  beauty  is  nature's  own. 

2 — Permanence 

Everything  decayable  or  burnable  has 
been  burned  out  of  Brick  —  before  it 
goes  to  you. 

3 — Economy 

Common  Brick  produces  the  lowest 
cost  solid  masonry  and  hollow  walls. 


4 — Adaptability 

Common  Brick  for  footings,  basement 
walls,  partitions,  fireplaces,  chimneys 
—  for  the  outside  wall  all  the  way 
through  and  all  the  way  around. 

5— Highest  Resale  Value 

The  growing  desire  for  brick  homes, 
plus  the  low  first  and  upkeep  cost  of 
Common  Brick  —  insures  a  ready  sale 
and  ( profitable  price  if  you  ever  sell 
your  house. 


THE    COMMON    BRICK    MANUFACTURERS'    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA 


Where  Brick  Men  are  atYour  Service 

Chicago     614  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

Denver 1735  Stout  St. 

Detroit,  Mich.  400  U.S.  Mortgage  Trust  Bldg. 

Hartford,  Conn 226  Pearl  St. 

Los  Angeles,  ....  342  Douglas  Bldg. 
Newark,  N.  J.  .  .  .  1601  Firemen's  Bldg. 
New  York  City,  1 7 10  Gr'd  Cen.  Term'l  Bldg. 
Norfolk,  Va.  .  .  1 12  West  Plume  Street 
Philadelphia  .  .  .  303  City  Centre  Bldg. 
Portland,  Ore.      .     .     .     906  Lewis  Building 

Salt  Lake  City 301  Atlas  Blk. 

San  Francisco        .     .     932  Monadnock  Bldg. 

Seattle,  Wash 913  Arctic  Bldg. 

Springfield,  Mass.  301  Tarbell-Watters  Bldg. 


2170  Guarantee  Title  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

BEAUTY  a?u*EC0N0M,Y 
Burned  in 

ommon 
BRICK 


These  Brick  Books  Tell  You  How 

Thousands  have  found  in  them  the  home  ot 

their  desire, made  possible  with  Common  Brick. 

"Your  Next  Home"  —  62  homes  in  picture  and 

plan  (10c)  □ 

"The  Home  You  Can  Afford  '  —58  homes  (10c)  D 

"Multiple  Dwellings  of  Brick"—  (10c)  D 

"Skintled  Brick  "— (15c)  D 

"Brick,  How  to  Build  and  Estimate  "  (25c)  □ 

Farm  Homes  of  Brick  " — (5c)  D 
"Brick  Silos"—  (10c) 
"Hollow  Walls  of  Brick  "—  FREE  □ 
Check  above  and  send  money  or  stamps   ror 
any  or  all  of  these  helpful  books.  Write  plainly 
your  name  and  address  on  the  margin. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


L.  Guidotti 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

John    Guidotti 


IMPORTER 

of 

SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

WROUGHT  IRON 

BROCADES,  ETC. 


Purchases  from   weekly   shipments   may   be   made 
through  your  decorator  or  dealer  at  lowest  prices. 


413  West  16th  Street 
New  York  N.   Y. 
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Auctioneers 
1808-1810  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Take  pleasure   in   announcing 

AN  IMPORTANT  PUBLIC  SALE 

of 

American  Paintings 

From   the  collections  of 

Margaret  Laura  Klauder, 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Dean 

and  the  late 

George  Stevenson 

MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  MARCH  8-9,  1926 
At  2  o'clock  P.  M.  Each  Day 

Including  examples  of 

Henry  Golden  Hearth,  R.  A.  Blakelock,  Geo.  De  F.  Brush, 
Wm.  M.  Chase,  Emil  Carlson,  T.  W.  Dewey,  T.  Dewing,  Geo. 
Fullkr,  Ge.  Inness,  Francis  Murphy,  H.  D.  Martin,  H.  W. 
Hanger,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Thomas  Sully,  A.  H.  Wyant  and  others. 

Illustrated    catalogue    mailed    upon    receipt    of    one    dollar 
Public  view  from  Thursday,  March  4th,  until  the  day  of  sale 


Yvette  Guilbert's  Successors 


(Continued  from  page  50) 


Gaby  Montbreuse  who  is  the  star  singer 
at  Chez  Fysher  in  Paris 

The  true  successor  to  Madame 
Guilbert  on  the  Trench  music- 
hall  stage  is  not  a  French 
woman,  however,  but  a  Spaniard. 
She  is  now  the  rage  of  Paris  and 
her  name  is  Raquel  Meller.  Inci- 
dentally there  rages  a  controversy 
among  her  American  admirers  in 
Paris  as  to  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  her  name.  She  herself — 
and  surely  she  is  the  best 
authority — the  day  I  went 
with  Djuna  Barnes  to  inter- 
view her  pronounced  it  as 
though  it  were  spelled  May- 
aire. 

Meller  is  by  this  time  al- 
most a  legendary  figure.  So 
much  has  been  talked  and 
written  about  her.  And  her 
continual  postponement  of 
her  American  tour — if  not 
the  tales  of  return  summer 
travelers  —  has  made  her 
name  fairly  well-known  in 
the  United  States.  Now  it  is 
becoming  quite  the  thing  for 
American  visitors  to  Paris  to 
ask  at  what  theatre  the  Span- 
ish singer  Raquel  Meller  is 
appearing.  Then  almost  in- 
variably they  are  told  at 
what  theatre  and  warned  by 
their  knowing  guides  to  ar- 
rive at  the  theatre  just  five 
minutes  before  the  scheduled 
appearance  of  the  star  and  leave 
immediately.  For  the  Revues 
wherein  she  makes  her  appearance 
are  usually  notorious  for  their 
poverty  of  everything  else  outside 
that  one  number. 

She  is  a  most  strange  and 
fascinating  creature  this  Spanish 
songstress  who  has  refused  so 
often  to  go  to  America  despite  the 
many  tempting  offers  from  eager 
and  astute  managers.  Now  she 
has  finally  made  up  her  mind  to 
go  under  the  direction  of  a  fellow 
singer's  husband.  I  refer  to 
E.  Ray  Goetz  the  husband  of 
Irene  Bordoni  who  has  been 
clever  enough  to  persuade  her  to 
visit  the  shores  so  hospitable  to 
artists  of  all  nations. 

It  is  now  many  years  ago  since 
I    first   heard   her    in    London    at 


the  Palace  Theatre.  A  wonder- 
ful music-hall  where  I  had  heard 
Yvette  Guilbert  for  the  first  time 
and  where  the  composers  of  Pagli- 
acci  and  Cavaleria  Rusticana  both 
conducted  their  one-act  operas  for 
the  delectation  of  the  cockney 
music  lovers. 

Never  will  I  forget  the  sensa- 
tion Meller  made  in  that  vast 
place  when  she  sang  her  now 
famous  El  Relicario  song.  I  say 
sang,  but  really  she  seemed  to  live 
it  so  marvelously  that  the  whole 
house  although  not  understand- 
ing a  word  of  the  song  was  held 
under  the  spell  of  the  singer.  In 
the  Revue  de  Paris  not  long  ago 
Albert  Flament  wrote: 

"Her  art  attains  the  perfection 
that  permits  the  spectator  to  give 
himself  up  completely  to  his 
pleasure,  to  abandon  himself  like 
a  subject  under  the  hands  of  a 
hypnotiser." 

Yes,  Raquel  Meller  weaves  a 
strange  and  sure  spell  over  her 
audiences.  And  this  she  does 
with  no  tricks  of  the  trade.  She 
takes  each  song  she  sings  and  com- 
pletely transforms  and  transmutes 
it.  That  which  others  call  a  song 
becomes  for  her  and  her  audience 


Damia    who    is    one    of    the    younger 

artists  in  Paris.     Her  songs  are  usually 

literary  as  well  as  amusing 

a  whole  drama  or  adventure.  She 
concentrates  in  a  few  couplets  the 
essential  part  of  a  drama  just  as 
a  short  story  writer  sometimes  in 
the  brief  space  of  his  medium 
give  a  whole  history. 

For  years  now  the  continent  has 
been  humming  her  creations  El 
Relicario,  Violeterra,  Mimosa  and 
many  another.  Now  we  are  won- 
dering if  New  York  is  going  to 
follow  Europe  and  take  this  great 
and  unusual  artist  to  its  heart. 
We  shall  watch  the  fortunes  of 
the  exotic  one  with  much  interest 
hoping  that  she  is  not  too  success- 
ful so  that  she  may  hurrv  back  to 
us  again.  Angna  Enters  must  be 
numbered  among  Guilbert's  suc- 
cessors, although  her  art  is  a  deli- 
cate fabric  which  she  has  woven 
from  her  own  imagination. 


WhittaU  Rugs  are  in  keeping 
with  delightful  surroundings 


Look  for  the  name 
rrCWHITTALL" 

'woven  into  the  back 
of  the  rug  you  buy 


r»»         v* 


CfyfONSY  CANNOT  BUY  MORS  "BSAUTT 
£s  V*/  nor  can  beauty  find  a  more  worthy  fabric. 
The  fact  that  WhittaU  Rugs  are  not  expensive, 
makes  them  none  the  less  desirable. 

The  Rug  illustrated  is  a  9'  x  12'  Whittall 
Anglo  Persian,  priced  at  $150,  to  which 
your  dealer  may  add  transportation  charges 

-i^cUDhittall  Slug  catalog  in  colors  will  be  mailed  on  request  $*- 
£M.J.  'WHITTALL  ASSOCIATES  ~  180  ^Brussels  St.  ~  WORCESTER,  SrlASS. 
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1.  Altman  &  ©0. 


Qreating  a  cultured  atmosphere 
in  a  day  with 

Mare  Old  Fabrics 

Time  0  MeE©  wed 
Furniture 

A  cultured  atmosphere  can  more  readily  be  created  in  a  day  if 
one  uses  a  time-mellowed  bit  of  fabric  or  work  of  art — some- 
thing of  beauty  which  remains  from  past  generations  to  demon- 
strate anew  the  poet's  lines,  "a  friend  to  man  to  whom  thou 
sayest,  'beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty.*' 


>» 


Among  the  things  of  rich  beauty  which  remain  from  past  gener- 
ations and  which  we  have  collected  from  many  lands,  are; 
Spanish  and  Italian  Brocades,  Brocatels,  Damasks;  Georgian 
Lustres;  Lowestoft  China  Services,  Vases,  Bowls;  Old  English 
Silver;  Old  Ship  Needlework  Pictures;  Adam,  Heppelwhite 
and  Chippendale  Chairs. 

'Particularly  noteworthy  just  now. 

A  collection  of  Staffordshire  groups  of  figures,  including  rare 
and  much  sought  after  examples. 

Lowestoft  Mugs  of  various  sizes,  with  floral,  armorial,  or 
Chinese  figure  decorations. 

Very  fine  examples  of  Early  English  Oak  Chairs. 

The  Salons  of  ^Antique  Furniture  and  Works  of  Jlrt 
SEVENTH  FLOOR 


FIFTH  AVENUE 

THIRTY-FOURTH  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


MADISON  AVENUE 
THIRTY-FIFTH  ST. 
NEW  YORK 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


RANCE 

through,  the 

eyes  of  her 

Immortals 


There  is  no  limit  to  J^aris  -it  makes  the  fasnion  -its  jests 
are  sparks  ■■■  it  is  supero---  its  tneatres  ,  its  art--  are  toe 
manuals  oftHe  Human  race'.'- — Les  Miserables—  Victor  Hugo 

^re  you  looking  for 

a  new  stimulus?  And  new  things  to  talk  about?  Then  sail  for  Paris, 
the  world  centre  of  gayety  ...  of  forgetfulness  of  past  things. 

If  you  want  delightful  camaraderie,  sparkling  conversation  and 
tempting  cuisine  .  .  .  sail  away  on  a  de  Luxe  French  Liner.  Its  cafe 
terrace  on  the  promenade  deck  is  a  foretaste  of  the  boulevards.  The 
verve  of  its  dances  a  herald  to  the  joyousness  of  Paris. 

Best  of  all  is  the  complete  rest  that  comes  with  the  perfect  service 
of  a  friendly  people.  It  will  make  your  trip  throughout  France  a 
memorable  one.  You  will  revel  in  the  all  embracing  welcome,  as  well 
as  the  vol -au- vent,  in  any  hotel  or  cafe  on  the  picturesque  road  from 
Paris  to  .  .  .  where  you  will! 

It  may  be  at  fashionable  Biarritz  on  the  Basque  coast  .  .  .  with  the 
Pyrenees  in  the  distance.  Or  at  Vichy  . .  .  of  the  famous  waters.  Or  ori- 
ental Mentone,  wreathed  in  orange  trees,  laurel  roses  and  cypresses. 

Take  your  own  car,  uncrated,  with  you  ...  or  rent  a  car  over  there. 
Touring  in  France  is  remarkably  inexpensive;  and  the  cost  of  your  en- 
tire trip  will  be  no  more  than  that  of  your  usual  vacation  here. 

Write  for  the  interesting  brochures  on  the  de  Luxe  French  Liners, 
the  Paris  or  France,  which  sail  first  to  Plymouth,  England  .  .  .  then  to 
Havre,  the  port  of  Paris.  Or  for  those  on  the  One-Cabin  Liners,  the 
De  Grasse,  Rochambeau,  La  Savoie  and  Suffren,  which  go  direct  to  Havre 
.  .  .  where  there  is  no  transferring  to  tenders;  just  down  the  gang- 
plank to  the  special  boat-train  waiting.  In  three  hours  .  .  .  Paris  and  all 
that  lies  at  the  other  end  of  "the  longest  gangplank  in  the  world." 

"Sreneh  Jjlj\£ 

(ompagnie  QeneraCe  Iransatfantique,  1$ State St.7{ewyork 


Offices  and  agencies  in  principal  cities 
of  (jurope,  Qznada  ana  United  States, 
or  ask.,  any  travel  or  tourisT: agent 


Furniture  to  Harmonize  with  Various 
Styles  of  Architecture 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


effect  was  startlingly  beautiful  and 
original,  but,  in  the  main,  we  find 
very  little  really  original  furniture 
in  this  country.  Where  we  do 
not  imitate  we  are  influenced  by 
the  older  models  and  sometimes 
the  effect  is  good  and  sometimes 
not,    but    there    really    seems    but 


as  the  more  elaborate  and  expen« 
sive  models  copied  from  foreij 
sources.  From  a  careful  lookini 
into  the  subject  of  reproduction  il 
would  seem  that  the  time  has  come 
to  sheer  away  from  the  old  attil 
tude  of  suspicion  and  doubt.  It 
seems   only   fair   that   respect   ana 


Work  of  Frank  Dobson :   English  Sculptor 
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A  great  incentive  has  been  given 
to  all  modern  works  by  this  exhi- 
bition and  much  praise  is  due  to 
the  organizers  in  this  effort  of 
group  co-operation  and  an  inter- 
national drawing  together  of 
creative  interest  in  art. 

To  describe  a  few  of  Frank 
Dobson's  best  known  works, 
"Cambria"  already  mentioned 
above  is  the  sculptural  figure  of 
a  mother  seated  with  her  child  de- 
picting the  allegorical  province  of 
that  name,  reminiscent  of  the 
Roman  matrons  at  the  height  of 
the  classic  era  of  sculpture  under 
the  Caesars.  "The  Seated 
Woman" — a  figure  in  bronze  of 
the  same  epoch  in  classic  concep- 
tion with  modern  treatment  in 
molding.  "The  Man  Child," 
three  figures  in  stone — an  archaic 
modeling  in  a  gargantuan  exag- 
geration of  form  and  geometric 
design.  "The  Dancers,"  figures 
in  burnished  brass  a  lithe  and 
brilliant  study  of  the  movement 
of  a  couple  dancing — the  sculp- 
tured strength  of  the  figures 
brought  out  more  strikingly 
through  the  medium  of  the  highly 
polished     metal.       This     work     is 


owned  by  Mr.  Leo  Myers  in  Eng- 
land. A  group  in  red  sand  stone 
of  two  heads  following  a  more 
cubistic  tendency  in  design  is 
owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Courtauld. 
His  last  work  "A  Reclining 
Torso" — owned  by  the  author  of 
this  article — at  present  being  ex- 
hibited at  the  Tri-National  Show 
in  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  above  enu- 
merated works  of  this  artist  he  has 
also  produced  portrait  busts  of  the 
Earl  of  Asquith,  Osbert  Sitwell, 
Madam  Lopokowa  and  her  hus- 
band the  economist  Maynard 
Keynes.  Through  the  continued 
interest  and  friendship  of  Sir 
Edwin  Lutyens  the  celebrated 
architect  —  Dobson  owes  his 
earliest  patronage  in  bas-reliefs 
and  designs — to  the  critics  Clive 
Bell  and  Roger  Fry  whose  un- 
swerving allegiance  to  his  genius 
have  again  proclaimed  their  vision 
and   won   his  countrymen's  praise. 

May  we  appreciate  his  talents 
as  well  in  paying  Dobson  the 
tribute  of  public  acclaim  in  Amer- 
ica —  towards  his  individual 
achievement  and  contribution  to 
modern  sculpture. 


<£N 


three  channels  of  approach  for  the      understanding  should  be  given  tal 

the  people  who  are  facing  the  sub- 
ject of  making  beautiful,  "moder« 
period"    furniture,    doing    it    con- 
scientiously, with  a  view  to  filling  j 
a  very  serious  need  in  this  country! 
If    we    are    going    to    continued 
to   build    Elizabethan    houses   ancH 
17th   Century  chateaux  and  mag-B 
nificent  mediaeval  Italian  palaces,* 
and    Spanish    dwellings    that    ara 
in   flaming  Andalusian  colors   and 
ornamented  with  a  gorgeous  "em-B 
broidery"   of   moorish   tiles,   if  weB 
are  going  to  have  quaint,   DutchB 
Colonial     houses     and     Georgian  j 
houses  of  classic  outline,  and  if  we  j 
want  any  sort  of  harmony  in  our 
homes,  the  inside  to  relate  to  the 
outside,  the  chair  to  belong  to  the 
mantelpiece,    the    couch    and    the 
table  to  fit  the  walls,  then  we  have 
got    to    consider    reproductions    as 
a    part    of    the   furnishing    of   our 
homes. 


furnishing  of  a  house  today- — the 
actual  and  valuable  antique,  the 
really  fine  reproduction,  and  prac- 
tical,  excellent   stock    furniture. 

A  few  years  ago  occasionally 
one  found  a  craftsman  who  was 
doing  new  furniture,  but  suppose 
a  hundred  people,  men  and  wo- 
men, were  doing  this,  it  would 
only  furnish  a  few  houses  a  year 
and  we  would  still  need  just  what 
is  being  done  today,  that  is,  the 
making,  in  fairly  large  number, 
of  reproductions  good  enough  to 
accord  with  our  fine,  interesting 
domestic   architecture. 

So  the  solution  for  our  furniture 
needs,  so  far  as  the  more  elaborate 
house  is  concerned,  seems  to  be 
reproductions  of  models  that  suit 
certain  types  of  architecture  and 
periods  of  rooms.  This  holds  good 
as  far  as  our  early  American 
furniture    is    concerned,     as    well 
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9hc  STANHOPE 

zuiU  6e  ready 
-for  occufianciJ 
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Telephone         but    seoo 


WRITE     FOR     BOOKLET     AND      FLOOR     PLAN. 


FIFTH  AVENUE  at  EIGHTY- Y\KSX  Street 


/he  exclusive   residential  section  of 

jYeu/2/orh.  cSuites  of  one  to  eighteen 

rooms  decorated  in  any  period  style  to 

suit  tenant.  Super  modern  construction 

and  conveniences.   RESTAURANT  DE  LUXE 

SHARP     AND     NASSOIT.     AGENTS.      85TH    &     MADISON     AVE.     iBUT.     2700> 
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SAUCES 

THE  supreme  triumph  of  the  French 
cuisine  consists  in  its  sauces." 

A  perfect  sauce  depends  upon  the  proper 
liason  of  its  ingredients. 

And  you  will  find  the  chef  at  MAYFAIR 
HOUSE  to  be  a  past  master  in  this  branch 
of  the  culinary  art. 

His  sauces  are  whispered  coalitions  of 
diverse  flavors  that  speak  as  one — an  har- 
monious blending  of  culinary  secrets  with 
the  secret  of  knowing  how! 

Edward  H.  Crandall 

LUNCHEON  WITH  MUSIC  -   DANCING  WITH  DINNER 

610  Park  Avenue,  at  65th  Street 
AN  APARTMENT  HOTEL 
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Tlnru/aled  as  to  Location  ™ 
Distinguished  throughout  the  World 
for  its  Appointments  and  SerVice 


The 


Fred  Sterry 

PRESIDENT 

John  D.Owen 

MANAGER 


Plaza 

FIFTH  AVENUE   AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 


CABLE  ADDRESS:   PLAZA   NEW  YORK 


Art  Among  the  Artists 
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colors,  are  nevertheless  precise  ren- 
ditions of  the  New  England  still 
of  life  of  which  he  is  a  master. 
Alfred  Maurer,  at  the  Weyhe 
Galleries,  has  not  been  deterred 
by  the  sensational  purchase  two 
years  ago  of  250  of  his  works  by 
Mr.  Weyhe,  and  exhibited  new 
flower  pieces,  landscapes  and 
heads  which  were  rich  in  feeling 
and  experimental  design.  At  Al- 
fred Stieglitz's  Intimate  Gallery 
(Anderson  Galleries)  Arthur 
Dove  once  again  revealed  his  love 
of  the  earth  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  animate  and  in- 
animate elements.  Dove  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  least  conscious  of 
American  painters.  He  does  not 
clothe  his  "Cow"  with  human 
sentiments,  or  his  metallic  sea 
scenes,  spun  of  copper  and  silver, 
with  thin  and  frightened  pretty 
colors.  The  late  Max  Bohm's 
delightfully  mellow  paintings,  and 
competent  etchings  by  Anne  Gold- 
thwaite,  Margery  Ryerson  and 
Loren  Barton  were  exhibited  at 
the  Milch  Galleries.  The  tech- 
nical yet  sensitively  architectural 
landscapes  of  the  late  J.  Stuart 
Barney  were  shown  at  the  John 
Levy  Galleries.  Chinese  art  in 
its  primitive  and  sophisticated 
phases  was  illuminated  by  three 
unusual  exhibitions.  One  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  paintings  at 
the  Kleykamp  Galleries:  ancient 
Scythian  bronzes  and  rare  jades 
collected  by  C.  T.  Loo  at  the  Wil- 
denstein  Galleries:  and  a  superb 
group  of  Chinese  paintings  at  the 
Arden  Galleries.  A  group  of 
caricatures  by  the  Mexican  Tono 
Salazar  were  exhibited  at  the 
New  Galleries,  M.  Salazar,  has 
a  dryer  wit  than  his  friend 
Miguel  de  Covurrubias,  his  curves 
are  more  intellectual,  but  his  pin 
draws  blood  from  the  blue  veins 
of  the  Comtesse  de  Noailles  as 
well  as  from  the  dried  muse  of 
Erik  Satie.  Also  worthy  of  more 
extended  comment  were  three 
shows  that  opened  as  January  was 
about  to  retire  before  February. 
Childe  Hassam  at  the  Durand- 
Ruel  Galleries;  Maurice  Sterne 
at  the  Scott  and  Fowles  Galleries; 


What  My  Home  Shall  Be  Built  Of 

(Continued  front  page  86) 


experience  are  not  the  result  of 
a  summer  day's  motor  trip  to  see 
what  "we  like."  The  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  of  the 
trained  mind  should  be  given 
credence  over  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Brown  found  sand  in  his  excava- 
tion, therefore  we  will  have  to 
build  of  concrete  as  our  house  is 
near  his. 

Taken     all     in     all,     however, 


I 


and  Florence  Lucius  and  Jeanne 
Poupelet  at  the  Whitney  Studio. 
I  only  have  space  to  say  that  Mr. 
Hassam  seemed  very  much  at 
home  in  the  stronghold  of  the 
French  Impressionists,  and  that  he 
is  unquestionably  the  most  suc- 
cessful American  Impressionist 
painter.  The  masks  and  sculp- 
tures of  Miss  Lucius  and  the 
drawings  of  Miss  Poupelet  were 
charming  and  decorative.  Mr. 
Sterne's  paintings  were  among  the 
most  distinctive  of  a  superlative 
month. 

Practically  all  the  artists  con- 
sidered in  the  Quinn  group  were 
represented  in  the  Tri-National 
Exhibition  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Harriman  at  the  Wildenstein 
Galleries,  with  the  difference  that 
most  of  the  work  is  more  recent. 
Since  I  am  inserting  this  para- 
graph at  the  last  moment,  my 
January  chronicle  having  been 
completed  when  this  important 
show  was  opened,  I  have  not  space 
for  more  than  a  sketchy  report. 
The  French  dominate  this  exhibi- 
tion throughout,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  define  once  again  the 
powers  of  Maillol,  Vlaminck, 
Juan  Gris,  Brancusi,  Braque,  De- 
rain,  Forain,  Laurencin,  Picasso, 
Matisse,  and  Monet  to  roughly 
circumscribe  the  circle  of  contem- 
porary French  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. However,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Duncan  Grant,  Augustus 
John  and  Frank  Dobson,  the 
sculptor,  the  English  group  is 
easily  bested  by  the  Americans. 
Though  the  influence  of  the 
French  is  marked  among  the 
Americans,  it  is  a  liberating  in- 
fluence, and  even  those  who  adore 
Cezanne,  Renoir  and  Derain  too 
noticeably  have  discrimination  and 
talent.  Of  course  none  of  these 
provisoes  need  be  applied  to  the 
sculpture  of  Gaston  Lachaise. 
Here  is  a  man  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  might  spend  some  of  the 
Munsey  millions  on.  Some  of 
the  other  distinctive  Americans  at 
this  show  were  John  Marin,  Walt 
Kuhn,  W.  G.  Glackens,  Maurice 
Sterne,  Charles  Demuth,  Max 
Weber  and  Louis  Bouche. 


American  city  architecture,  to  use 
the  term  applied  so  truly  to  the 
growing  generation,  is  "stepping 
out"  in  the  use  of  appropriate  ma- 
terials and  color.  It  is  doing  it 
so  much  that  the  European  coun- 
tries are  asking  for  exhibitions  of 
America's  latest  efforts  more  than 
has  ever  been  the  case  with  any 
country  since  the  architect  began 
to  serve  mankind. 
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Lake  Shore  Drive  and  Upper  Michigan  Ave. 
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THE  remarkable  location  of 
this  great  metropolitan  hotel 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan — 
coupled  with  its  charming  hos- 
pitality—has made  THE  DRAKE 
known  in  every  continent  on  the 
Globe. 

THE  DRAKE  is  under  THE 
BLACKS  TONE  management- 
long  the  world's  standard  in  hotel 
service. 
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If  you  want 
your  garden 
to  be 
lovelier 
than  ever 
this  year — 

Get  this 
Book 

tnd  plan  all  the 
lings  you've 
ways  wanted  to  do 
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At  All  Bookstores 


A  magnificently  illustrated  and  Instructive  guide  for  those  who  plan  or  supervise  their  own 

planting— an  inspiration  to  the  growing  of  better  flowers  and  the  making  of  more  beautiful 

gardens.       Covers    every    particular    in    the    preparation    and    laving   out    of    flower    beds    and 

yuobery    with    suggestions    and    information    for    both    the    beginning    and    the    practiced 

^dener.      The   various   idiosyncrasies  of  perennials,    annuals,   bulbs,   flowering   trees.    shrub3 

.vines  are  considered  with  the   treatment  that   will   induce  healthy   and    abundant  bloom. 

are   fascinating    schemes   of   color   combinations   in    plot    and    ixirders,    plans    foi     rock 

jnig   and    wall   gardening,    arrangements   for   fragrance    and    old-fashioned    design.      In 

is  the    most    comprehensive   work   on   the   subject    ever   published    as    well    as    the   most 

\1.      It   will   become   the  standard   for   all   lovers   of  gardens   a"d    gardening, 

^PINCOTT  CO.        227  So.  6th,  Dept.  A.  &D.  3,  Philadelphia 

ae   Illustrated   pamphlet    of   this    book    and    other   similar   volumes. 


The  Heating  Problems  of  Today 
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selection  becomes  very  difficult, 
because  the  finer  type  of  cars  all 
satisfy  the  practical  requirements 
demanded  of  a  car.  Only  the 
little  details  remain  to  influence 
the  final  choice.  We  call  these  re- 
finements of  mechanical  operation, 
refinements  of  finish,  refinements 
of  line. 

To  a  large  extent  similar  con- 
ditions are  making  themselves 
manifest  in  the  heating  line.  If 
the  original  cost  does  not  have 
to  be  very  low,  but  enough  can 
be  spent  to  install  a  reliable  sys- 
tem of  heating,  the  final  choice 
will  be  influenced  by  refinements 
of  detail,  excellence  of  service 
and  beauty  of  line.  For  example 
some  makers  of  vapor-vacuum- 
steam  systems  make  much  of  the 
excellence  of  their  many  working 
parts.  They  offer  expert  service 
in  installing  them  in  order  to  pre- 
vent errors  by  the  local  heating 
contractor,  for  refinement  of 
operation  calls  for  greater  care  in 
installation.  This  service  point  is 
becoming  a  big  selling  factor 
with  architects  and  well-informed 
builders.  The  more  delicate 
the  operating  parts,  the  more  es- 
sential it  is  that  they  be  installed 
according  to  the  designs,  approved 
by  the  manufacturers. 

But  some  concerns  have  looked 
even  beyond  this  matter  of  good 
detailing  of  operating  parts  to  the 
day  when  attractive  appearance 
will  be  demanded  as  well  as  first 
class  operation.  Boilers  are  now 
shown  by  some  manufacturers  as 
a  feature  that  need  not  in  any 
way  mar  the  appearance  of  a  cel- 
lar. Radiators  which  are  receiv- 
ing more  and  more  favorable  at- 
tention are  those  which  look  the 
best  as  well  as  work  the  best. 
Hot-air  heating  is  attractive  to 
some,  because  registers  are  less 
ugly  than  the  radiators.  Certain 
types  of  heating  apparatus  are  in- 
stalled because  they  create  less 
dirt  on  the  walls  and  decorations. 
In  other  words,  beauty  of  form, 
and  line  are  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized as  factors  in  a  heating  plant. 
Progress  in  this  direction  has  been 


slow,  perhaps,  in  the  past,  but  it 
will  be  more  rapid  now,  as  manu- 
facturers realize  that  they  must 
create  a  demand  for  their  prod- 
uct by  making  it  distinctive.  And, 
now,  that  all  the  systems  give 
practical  satisfaction  as  heating 
devices,  the  distinction  must  be 
made  in   the  smaller  parts. 

The  installation  of  an  oil  bur- 
ner does  not  change  the  basic 
principles  of  heating,  but  adds  ser- 
vice which  no  coal  burner  can 
equal.  Properly  adjusted  with  a 
clock-thermostatic  control,  the 
temperature  of  the  rooms  may  be 
maintained  at  70  degrees  during 
the  winter  days  and  evenings  and 
at  50  degrees  during  the  nights, 
without  attention.  No  coal  to 
shovel,  no  fires  to  bank  at  night, 
no  ashes  to  dump  and  sift,  no 
grates  to  shake,  no  fires  that  al- 
most go  out  because  someone  for- 
got them!  All  these  discomforts 
are  put  aside,  when  a  carefully 
adjusted  oil  burner  is  installed. 
No  fair  comparison  of  fuel  costs, 
then,  can  be  made,  when  such  dif- 
ferences of  service  exist.  Yet  an 
oil  burner  cannot  be  installed  in- 
discriminately in  any  heating 
plant.  The  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  when  it  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  warm-air  furnace,  that  the 
furnace  proper  is  tightly  welded 
together.  The  service  man  should 
examine  the  conditions  and  have 
baffle  plates  set  in  to  obstruct  the 
flow  of  hot  gases  and  allow  them 
to  do  more  actual  heating.  There 
are  some  difficulties  in  placing  an 
oil  burner  in  the  ordinary  steam 
or  hot  water  boiler,  too.  The 
concentrated  heat  of  this  burner 
may  cause  a  worn  boiler  to  crack 
and  burn  out.  It  is  a  recognized 
fact,  also,  that  a  boiler  designed 
for  burning  coal  will  not  be  more 
than  70  per  cent  efficient  when 
equipped  with  an  oil  burner, 
whereas  a  boiler  designed  espe- 
cially for  burning  oil  will  develop 
85  per  cent  efficiency.  In  any  new 
installation  this  should  be  taken 
into  account,  and  the  right 
kind  of  boiler  be  selected  before- 
hand. 


If 
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opportunities  for  great  pictur-  family  with  two  maids,  or  for  one 
esqueness  in  planting.  In  plan-  maid  and  more  children.  It  is 
ning  this  house  it  was  impossible  worth  studying  this  plan,  the  ar- 
to  make  the  design  quite  as  wide  esting.  The  front  one  protects 
as  was  needed,  so  very  interesting  the  living-room  from  bedrooms, 
irregular  floor  plans  were  created  kitchen  and  porch,  and  the  back 
to  meet  the  problem.  In  order  to  hall  enables  one  to  get  to  bed 
gain  the  desired  amount  of  space,  rooms  and  bath  without  using  the 
the  plans  were  worked  out  on  a  front  of  the  house, 
right  angle,  and  this  gives  an  The  house  is  of  stone  with  slate 
amount  of  light  and  sun  not  to  roof,  and  the  interesting  door- 
be  accomplished  any  other  way.  way  in  the  Tudor  entrance  is  of 
There  are  bedrooms  and  baths  oak  in  Flemish  tone,  which  opens 
on  the  first  floor,  as  you  will  see  into  a  hallway  finished  in  Flemish 
from  the  floor  plan,  and  rooms  oak.  Light  walnut  would  make 
upstairs  for  more  bedrooms  for  an  interesting  trim  throughout  the 
family  or  maids,  so  that  the  house  rest  of  the  house,  or  pine  done  in 
can   either  be  used   for  the  small  silver  gray. 
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MONSIEUR    AND    MADAME. 
Verses   by    Edivin   Dimock, 
{rowings      by      Louis      Glackens. 
I( Harper  &  Brothers.) 

My  own  feeling  about  French 
; genders  is  a  very  personal  one,  so 
that  I  cannot  easily  tell  how  diffi- 
cult or  how  irritating  they  might 
be  to  most  people  desiring  to  learn 
the  French  language.  I  was  quite 
voung  when  I  began  to  give  whole- 
hearted attention  to  French  gen- 
ders. I  had  already  learned  to 
speak  a  little  French,  to  think  a 
little  in  French  and  even  to  read 
it  a  little ;  but  the  actual  structure 
of  the  language  I  had  not  taken 
very  seriously  until  one  year  I 
visited  a  very  earnest  and  religious 
uncle  where  we  had  family  prayers 
of  great  length  and  sameness.  It 
was  during  these  morning  sessions 
that  I  took  up  a  very  thorough 
study  of  French  gender  and  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  mastered  the 
subject. 

But  to  those  many  young  peo- 
ple who  do  not  take  part  in  family 
prayers  or  who  may  like  having 
them,  there  must  be  another  way 
of  learning  French  genders,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  amus- 
ing and  delightful  way,  outside  of 
family  prayers,  is  set  forth  in  a 
volume  called  "Monsieur  and 
•  Madame"  with  whimsical  draw- 
ings by  Louis  Glackens  showing 
all  feminine  genders  in  feminine 
form  and  fascinating  and  witty 
verses  by  Edwin  Dimock  in  which 
your  personal  interest  is  captured 
by  genders,  and  even  an  emotional 
response  aroused. 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  of 
course,  is  to  help  young  people  to 
understand  the  baffling  different 
sexes  of  French  nouns,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  once  the  verses  in 
this  book  have  been  committed  to 
memory  and  a  reasonable  time  has 
been  spent  in  studying  the  seventy 
or  more  quaint  drawings  that  one 
will  always  know  the  gender  of 
any  of  the  ordinary  things  so  amus- 
ingly set  forth.  How  can  one  ever 
forget  that  "bottle"  is  feminine 
after  reading  a  delightful  little 
verse  which  tells  you  that  La  Bou- 
teille  (the  bottle)  may  hold  sugar 
syrup,  but  also  that  it  may  contain 
bitter  medicine.  And  when  you 
find  a  table  (feminine)  asking  an 
umbrella,  what  in  the  world  the 
umbrella  is  going  to  do  with  the 
cake  (masculine),  which  is  being 
carried  about  on  the  table,  it  seems 
to  me  you  will  always  think  of  La 
Table  and  Ce  Gateau.  And  that 
delightful  picture  of  the  arm 
(masculine)  asking  the  leg  (femi- 
nine)  for  a  dance   ! 

The  sketches  are  all  very  clev- 
erly drawn  and  the  verse  is  not 
only  amusing,  but  so  simple  and 
gay  that  it  would  easily  attract  a 
child's  fancy,  and  being  in  French, 
the  book  becomes  not  only  a  lesson 
in  French  genders,  but  an  amus- 
ing way  to  study  French.  What 
would  a  child  enjoy  more  than 
the  thought  that  "Madame  the 
Hand,"  never  starts  on  a  journey 


without   taking  her   five  children, 
the   thumb  and   the   four  fingers? 

M.  F.  R. 

ANGKOR      THE      MAGNIFICENT. 
By    Helen   Churchill   Candee. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.) 

A  very  gifted  author  of  books 
on  decoration  Helen  Churchill 
Candee  took  a  trip  to  Cambodia 
and  brought  back  a  most  fascinat- 
ing description  of  the  splendor  of 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  called 
Angkor. 

"A  race  arose  from  obscurity,  it 
built  the  most  marvelous  edifices 
of  Asia,  it  was  subjugated  and  it 
disappeared  and  its  gift  to  the 
world  was  smothered  under  the 
jungle;  the  buildings  and  the 
people  were  forgot.  That  is  the 
tale  in  brief." 

But  it  was  discovered  that  a 
Chinese  Ambassador  visited  Ang- 
kor between  1295-97  and  left  a 
diary  noting  minutely  its  splen- 
dors; he  was  stirred  by  the  wealth, 
particularly  the  gold  which  en- 
riched the  statues,  the  temples,  the 
towers  and  the  masses  of  jewels 
heaped  on  the  supple  yet  languid 
beauties  of  the  court. 

"A  part  of  the  palace  where, 
on  raised  dais,  sparkled  the 
jeweled  beds,  and  a  palanquin  of 
gold,  rendered  charming  by  ban- 
ners and  fly  brushes  all  with  gold 
handles." 

About  four  score  illustrations 
give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  monu- 
mental ruins,  the  craft  and  per- 
fection of  which  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  same  period  in  India. 

"All  over  the  ruins  of  Angkor 
are  found  bas  reliefs  showing 
maidens  who  danced  before  the 
King  and  who  entertained  him 
with  music.  In  a  country  where 
the  dance  is  a  pastime  of  the 
gods  it  might  well  be  considered 
a  necessity  and  luxury  of  the 
Kings." 

Helen  Churchill  Chandee  has 
written  a  book  full  of  beauty  and 
love  of  the  things  discovered ;  she 
makes  us  see  the  present  wonders 
and  revives  the  past  with  her 
feminine  intuition,  her  fervid 
imagination  and  her  exquisite 
taste,  the  result  of  years  of  study 
in  the  decorative  Arts. 

The  civilization  of  ancient 
Cambodia  a  mixture  of  Malay, 
Hindoo  and  Chinese,  ruled  and 
conquered  for  over  a  thousand 
years,  during  which  time  the 
Khmers  prospered,  and  created  in- 
credibly magnificent  temples,  liv- 
ing a  life  of  great  luxury,  wThen 
France,  England  and  Germany 
lived  in  the  dark  ages  and  two 
centuries  before  the  discovery  of 
America.  Luckily  for  us  the 
French  got  possession  of  the  ruins 
from  Siam  and  have  sent  an  army 
of  experts,  archaeologists,  oren- 
talists,  artists,  foresters  to  uncover, 
decipher,  recreate  and  protect  the 
wonderful  past.  Angkor  will 
rival  Mexico  and  Egypt  in  its 
interest  to  the  world  at  large. 

C.   DE    FORNARO. 
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"leaden  rule  of  fear  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thy  self."  And  so  Dion, 
the  poetic,  supersensitive,  religious 
man,  hides  behind  the  carefree, 
sensually  satyric  mask  of  a  youth- 
fully lusty  human  Pan. 

Brown  and  Dion  are  childhood 
chums,  the  sons  of  two  partners 
engaged  in  a  contractor's  building 
business  in  a  large  Connecticut  city. 
Brown  is  the  good  boy,  the  good 
son,  limited,  healthily  stolid.  Dion 
is  "difficult" — a  dreamer,  straining 
at  the  embarrassing  prison  bars  of 
a  mother's  blind  adoration,  and  the 
limitations  of  a  world  of  dogmatic 
thou  shalt  nots.  Both  men  love 
Margaret,  a  pretty,  average  girl 
in  the  high  noon  of  adolescence. 
But  Margaret  loves  the  Pan  mask 
of  Dion,  assured,  reckless  and 
domineering.  Twice  in  the  play 
Dion,  who  wants  her  to  love  his 
real  self,  shows  her  his  own  face 
beneath  the  mask,  but  Margaret 
recoils  in  terror  from  the  strange, 
spiritually  helpless  face.  She  never 
sees  it  again.  It  is  the  mask  that 
she  marries.  Seven  years  later  the 
Pan  in  that  mask  has  taken  on  a 
Mephistophelean  glint.  When  his 
father  died,  Dion  had  sold  his 
share  of  the  business  to  Brown, 
gone  abroad  with  Margaret,  and 
squandered  his  estate  in  a  mad, 
frenzied  debauch  when  he  realized 
that  he  could  not  paint.  Now, 
back  home,  he  is  a  failure,  with  a 
wife  and  three  children.  Mar- 
garet, still  passionately  in  love 
with  the  mask,  is,  nevertheless,  ap- 
prehensive and  worried.  Life,  for 
her,  must  be  a  certain,  obvious 
puzzle,  and,  if  she  must  drift,  im- 
possible without  even  a  drab  an- 
chor. Her  purgatory  of  uncer- 
tainty, however,  is  solved  by 
Brown,  who  by  plugging  the  tra- 
ditional road,  has  become  a  rea- 
sonably successful  architect.  But 
he  is  in  need  of  an  artist  to  twist 
his  Graeco-Roman  cow  barns  into 
palatial  palaces,  and  is  anxious 
to  have  Dion  as  his  chief  draughts- 
man. Through  Margaret's  eager 
intercession,  Dion  accepts  this  po- 
sition as  his  final  defeat.  Another 
cycle  of  seven  years  passes  and 
Dion's  enforced  worship  at  the 
altar  of  Brown,  whose  success  has 
become  imposing  through  Dion's 
fetching  designs,  has  darkened  his 
Pan  mask  into  one  that  is  wholly 
Mephistophelean,  embittered,  dis- 
sipated and  creased  with  a  cruel 
ironical  grimace.  "When  Pan 
was  forbidden  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  sun  he  grew  sensi- 
tive and  self-conscious  and  proud 
and  revengeful  —  and  became 
Prince  of  Darkness."  That  is 
Dion's  own  explanation.  His  real 
face,  nakedly  exposed  as  he  plays 
at  cards  with  one  Cybel,  has  aged 
frightfully,  and  is  held  taut  by 
ascetic  lines  born  of  a  torturing 
loneliness. 

This  Cybel  was  a  woman  com- 
mon to  all  men  until  Brown, 
jealous  of  her  devotion  to  Dion, 
acquired    and    supports    her    with 


reasonable  sumptuousness  as  his 
mistress.  But  Cybel's  devotior 
for  Dion  increases  rather  that 
diminishes.  It  is  she  who  explains 
to  the  questioning  Brown  that 
women  love  Dion  because  he  is 
"alive."  This  earthly  counterpart 
of  Cybele,  the  Phrygian  eartl 
mother  of  the  gods,  is  the  one  crea- 
ture in  his  whole  life  who  has 
given  him  understanding,  and  be- 
fore whom  he  can  sit  unmasked 
and  at  peace.  Finally,  unable  to 
bear  life  in  a  dead  world,  Dion 
dies  in  the  arms  of  Brown,  who, 
always  having  hopelessly  loved 
Margaret,  goes  to  Margaret  in 
Dion's  mask.  But  though  Mar- 
garet is  made  happier  than  ever  be- 
fore, Dion  in  her  eyes  having 
mended  the  wounds  of  his  dissipa- 
tion and  bitterness — and  thus  re- 
turned to  her  as  the  strong,  golden 
Pan  her  memory  of  their  first 
months  together  shiveringly  em- 
braces, Brown  is  tormented,  find- 
ing that  sweets  meant  for  another 
are  sour.  This  ancient  desire  to 
be  loved  for  oneself  begins  to  cut 
enormous  furrows  across  his  once 
placid  face,  and  so  he,  too,  dons 
the  contented  mask  of  a  successful, 
good  man.  But  the  nerve-racking 
existence  of  being  three  men, 
Dion's  mask,  Brown,  and  Brown's 
mask,  proves  too  much  for  Brown, 
and,  in  a  moment  of  madness,  he 
tells  an  astonished  committee, 
come  to  congratulate  Brown  on 
his  plans  for  the  local  cathedral, 
that  Brown  is  dead.  As  Brown 
is  wearing  Dion's  mask,  the  com- 
mittee finds  only  Brown's  mask  in 
the  room  where  Dion  is  supposed 
to  have  murdered  him. 

I  have  gone  to  the  pains  of  re- 
counting, quite  incompletely,  the 
surface  outlines  of  the  action  to 
indicate  that  Brown's  transition 
into  the  mask  of  Dion  is  not,  as 
some  local  Gabriels  have  been 
trumpeting,  an  arbitrary  trick, 
but  an  inevitable  and  integral  step 
in  the  completion  of  the  play's 
thematic  design. 

How  else  was  O'Neill  to  illu- 
minate the  fact  that  the  world  in 
which  Dion  lived  was  masked  to 
him,  and  he  to  it?  What  could 
be  clearer  than  Cybel's  remark  to 
Dion,  after  he  expresses  his  hatred 
for  Brown  at  one  point?  "But 
you  like  him,  too.  You're  broth- 
ers, I  guess,  somehow.  Well,  re- 
member he's  paying,  he'll  pay — in 
some  way  or  other."  And  as 
Brown  is  dying  she  calls  him 
"Dion  Brown."  Moreover,  noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  lumi- 
nous than  the  touching  yet  grimly 
poignant  moment  in  the  epilogue 
when  Margaret,  removing  the 
mask  of  a  sweet-spirited  mother  of 
three  grown  sons,  speaks  to  the 
mask  of  Dion,  which  she  holds  up- 
raised over  her  lips,  promising  it 
that  while  she  lives  she  will  love 
and  treasure  the  memory  of  Dion, 
a  man  she  has  never  known. 

Some  doubt  has  been  expressed 
(Continued  on  page  g8) 
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by  one  or  two  knights  of  the  press  Provincetown    group,    it    emerged 

as  to  the  plausibility  of  masks  in  a    wooden    chest    of    familiar    old 

general,    and    of    Margaret's    not  saws,  grating,     rusty,     and     with- 

recognizing  Brown  in  the  mask  of  out  teeth.     Certain  critical  detec- 


Dion  in  particular.  Surely,  to 
compound  a  commonplace,  no  one 
will  deny  that  the  modern  flapper 
wears  a  mask.  Furthermore,  if 
plausibility  is  to  be  the  test  of 
poetry,  then  the  newspapers  which 
skim  the  surfaces  of  life  with  gi- 
gantic streamers  of  type,  are  pulpy 
chalices  of  poetry,  and  Edgar  A. 
Guest  is  a  poet.  Who  shall  say 
what  shape  the  artist's  vessels  of 
created  beauty  may  take,  whether 
it  shall  be  a  serene  Greek  vase,  a 
subtle  Chinese  goblet,  or  a  rude 
crock?  The  free  task  of  the  artist 
is  to  create  vessels  containing 
whatever  beauty  he  can  mine  from 
life  to  slake  his  own  intolerable 
thirst  and  the  dryness  of  a  spirit- 
ually parched  world.  This  Eu- 
gene O'Neill  has  done  in  his  own 
inimitable  fashion.  With  savage 
humor  and  a  curious  mixture  of 
love  and  hate,  he  has  beaten  human 
metal  into  unbearably  recognizable 
human  lives.  There  are  a  few 
moments  in  this  great  play  that 
drift  off  into  commonplaceness, 
and  one  satirical  situation  is  in  an 
obvious  strain,  but  these  dry  mo- 
ments are  drowned  in  a  torrent 
of  wisdom  and  tenderness.  It  is 
a  commonplace  to  say  that  O'Neill 
is  the  sun  of  our  dramatic  firma- 


tives  have  submitted  reports  that 
O'Neill  has  drunk  deep  of  the 
Scandinavian  dramatic  theology, 
but  it  was  amazing,  and  to  this  ob- 
server quite  unexpected,  how  im- 
measurably superior  the  prize  pu- 
pil was  to  his  alleged  master.  In 
the  Strindberg  play,  the  daughter 
of  Indra,  one  of  the  many  single 
rulers  of  the  world's  destinies, 
descends  into  this  world  and 
learns  that  its  life  is  rotten  and 
evil,  that  man  is  a  lonely,  sus- 
picious creature,  nourished  on  lies 
and  hatred.  Nevertheless,  though 
these  discoveries  are  academically 
uncontrovertible,  they  are  not 
entirely  unexpected.  In  fact,  the 
argument,  as  Strindberg  presents 
it,  is  an  old  one,  and  only 
scrapes  surfaces.  Neither  do  the 
actors  in  this  play  surprise  any 
one.  Mary  Fowler,  as  Indras' 
daughter,  was  an  excellent  inquir- 
ing reporteress. 

Though  "The  Goat  Song"  was 
somewhat  clumsily  produced  by 
the  Theatre  Guild  group  it  was 
a  more  satisfying  production  than 
the  Strindberg  piece  from  which 
much  of  the  current  expression- 
ismus  jerkily  flows.  Allegoric  ex- 
pressionism is  the  method  of  this 
lurid    Dionysian    melodrama,    de- 


ment, let  me  add,  therefore,  that      spite  the  cautionary  alarums  in  the 
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'The  Great  God  Brown"  reveals 
that  sun  rising  to  heights  he  him- 
self has  never  attained  before. 

I  thought  that  the  production 
was  the  best  that  could  be  expected 
in  our  theatre.  The  play  pre- 
sented enormous  difficulties  and 
Robert  Edmond  Jones,  as  the  di- 
rector and  the  scenic  designer,  met 
them  splendidly.  The  sets  are  di- 
rect and  illustrate  the  lives  of  the 
characters,  and  their  growth  with 
interpretive  precision.  The  drab, 
odorously  colored  wall  of  Cybel's 
room,  for  example,  becomes  a  rich 
flowery  design,  as  though  the  room 
has  a  luscious  bodily  bloom,  when 
Brown  takes  the  place  of  humanity 
as  her  rich  protector.  If  the  act- 
ing was  not  always  moving,  and 
sometimes  was  too  noticeably  with- 
out depth,  it  was  always  intelli- 
gible. Pantomime  is  an  art  not 
even  the  great  playwright  can  in- 
troduce into  the  pretty  gifts  of 
actors,  hence  an  added  reason  for 
the  use  of  the  masks,  which,  inci- 
dentally, were  admirably  fitted  to 
the  characters  of  the  play  by  Wil- 
liam    Stahl     and     James     Light. 

One  wav  of  realizing  the  stature 
of  "The  Great  Go:l  Brown"  was 
to  see  the  other  two  works  con- 
cerned with  more  obvious  aspects 
of  the  Dionysian  theme:  Werfel's 
"The  Goat  Song"  at  the  Guild 
Theatre,  and  Strindberg's  "The 
Dream  Play"  at  the  Provincetown 
Playhouse. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this 
latter  play  was  not  helped  by 
the    production    given    it    bv    the 


program  to  the  contrary.  Goat 
songs,  as  you  may  have  suspected, 
were  born  of  the  satyric  worship 
of  Dionysos  and  his  goat-like  fol- 
lowers, and  these  goat  song 
choruses  gave  birth  to  what  the 
Greeks,  it  seems,  called  "tragodia" 
and  thus  to  what  we  call  tragedy. 
The  "goat  song"  of  Werfel,  how- 
ever, is  sung  in  the  legendary 
Slavic  countryside  beyond  the 
Danube,  which  in  1790  was  in 
vassalage  to  the  Turks. 

Into  the  home  of  the  peasant 
squire,  one  Stephan  Milic,  of  this 
countryside,  is  born  a  strange 
being,  a  mixture  of  brute  and 
human.  Terror  and  pride  per- 
suade Milic  and  his  wife,  who 
cannot  understand  how  such  a 
beast  could  be  born  to  their 
healthy  Christian  blood,  to  hide  it 
in  an  outhouse.  Meanwhile  the 
mutinous  murmur  of  the  landless 
folk  on  this  countryside  begins  to 
swell  until  the  whole  little  world 
seems  to  be  an  echo  of  universal 
disaster.  Bv  the  time  the  Milic 
half-human  beast  has  grown  into 
a  monster,  the  sky  of  that  world 
threateningly  mirrors  the  shadow 
of  this  huge  army's  discontent. 
Hungry  and  cold,  they  listen 
greedily  to  the  legends  of  an  old 
Bogoboj,  a  believer  in  the  old 
gods.  When  the  hidden  creature 
escapes,  this  outcast  army,  led  by 
Juvan,  a  student-revolutionary, 
goes  to  worship  it  in  the  holy  house 
of  the  Greek  Christ  where  the 
captured  creature  has  been  im- 
( Continued  on  page  100) 
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NewWaytoMake 
Money  at  Home 


COULD  you  use 
#5  to#io  per  day 
extra  money?  You 
can  earn  it  in  spare 
time,  in  a  pleasant, 
fascinating  new  way. 
No  previous  experi- 
ence necessary.  Com- 
plete outfit  furnished 
free  to  members. 
Everything  made  so 
plain  and  clear  a  child 
can  follow  instruc- 
tions. It  sounds  too 
good  to  be  true,  but 
hundreds  a  1  r  e  a  d y 
know  it  is  like  a  dream 
come  true.  Success 
positively  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE  ''BOOK 

Members  are  taught 
to  decorate  beautiful 
Art  Novelties,  lamps, 
shades,  tables,  chairs, 
bookracks,  also  etch- 
ing on  copper  and 
brass,  also  pill<  >w  tops, 
batik,  etc.  Complete 
instructions  for  open- 
ing an  Art  Corner  in 
your  home,  or  Art 
Novelty  Store,  or 
selling  to  other  stores. 
FIND  OUTabout  this 
golden  opportunity 
by  writing  TODAY. 
You'll  say  "It's  just 
what  I've  wanted." 
Mail  coupon  or  letter 
now  enclosing  2  cent 
stamp. 


Fireside 
Industries  f 

Dept.  11-C       / 


An  English- American  Home  of  Rare 
Craftsmanship 


nan 


Mich. 


• 


/ 


/ 

Fireside 
*  Industries, 
'  Dept.     II  -  C 
r    Adrian,  Mich. 
Gentlemen : 


/  Without    obligation 

/    Ml     my     part,      pleas; 

_     /    send     me.     KltEE,     the 

y    book    of    Fireside    Indiu- 

'  v     tries,     which     tells    how     I 

'y     mav   earn   money  at  home  by 

,'  Decorating  Olftwares.    I  enclose 

at    stamp. 

r     Name 

/      AddNM 

/  flty SUte 


(Continued  from  page  54) 


The  mediaeval  feeling  of  the  Tudor  fireplace  and  chimney 

breast    in    association    with    the    architectural    motifs    is 

strongly  appealing 


steps  of  piquant  appeal,  lead  from 
the  garden  entrance  to  several  in- 
teresting objectives,  one  an  ador- 
a  b 1 e    tea 


room,  built 
of  brick  and 
half-timber 
work,  with  a 
slate  roof,  like 
the  house ;  the 
other  a  fasci- 
nating garden 
pool,  set  in  a 
grove  of  native 

cedars,  both  of  which  supply  an  un- 
expected  but  sympathetic  note. 

Beyond  the  tea  house,  the  flower 
and  vegetable  garden,  enclosed  in  a 
trellis  of  weathered  palings,  complete 
the  treatment  as  at  present  planned. 
But  the  owner  anticipates  developing 
the  site  more  closely  along  the  lines 
of    the   typical    English   garden   with 


modern  American  architects,  par- 
ticularly in  work  of  this  type  now 
being  produced  by   Mr.   Gregory. 


First  floor  plan 
of  the  Banner- 
man  House  at 
Scarsdale,  New 
York 


Second  floor 
plan  of  the  Ban- 
nerman  home. 
Julius  Gregory, 
architect 


all  the  charming  accessories  and  the 
peculiar  qualities  that  make  them  the 
loveliest  in  the  world,  when  the  har- 
monious relation  between  the  house 
and  site  will   be  complete. 

Following  the  English  method,  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  unify  the 
house  and  the  site  in  harmony  with  a 
general  plan,  the  result  of  which  is 
evident  in  much  of  the  work  of  our 


Modern  spraying  equipment 

One  of  a  fleet  of  highly  efficient 
spraying  outfits  used  by  Davey  Tree 
Surgeons.  Best  quality  chemicals 
used  full  strength  in  solution  accord- 
ing to  scientific  formulae  and  applied 
honestly  make  Davey  Service  reliable 


No  carfare  charged 

for 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons 

A  national  organization  with 

local  service  in  your  vicinity 

quickly  available 

The  Davey  Company  of- 
fers you  all  the  advantages 
of  local  service — within  mo- 
toring distance  of  your  home 
— combined  with  the  facili- 
ties, discipline  and  reliability 
of   a    national    organization. 

Here  is  a  force  of  nearly 
700  master  Tree  Surgeons, 
some  of  whom  live  and  work 
regularly  near  you.  They 
are  carefully  selected,  rig- 
idly trained  at  Kent,  scien- 
tifically schooled,  properly 
disciplined,  and  constantly 
supervised  in  the  field — but 
they  live  and  work  within  a 
few  miles  of  you. 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons  use 
standardized  methods,  stand- 
ardized practices,  and  follow 
a  uniformly  high  standard 
of  professional  ethics — their 
work  is  of  the  same  quality 
and  type  from  Boston  to 
Kansas  City,  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc. 

549  City  Bank  Building 
Kent,  Ohio 

Branch  offices  with  telephone 
connections  as  follows:  New 
York,  Albany,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Washington, 
Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
Indianapolis,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis, 
Montreal. 


Attach  this  coupon 

to   your   letterhead 

and  mail  today 

JOHN  DAVEY 

Father  of 

Tree  Surgery 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  »"•  %.b. 
EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.       ,at-omce 
549  City  Bank  Bldg. 
Kent,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or 
obligation  on  my  part,  please 
have  your  local  representative 
examine  my  trees  and  advise  me 
as  to  their  condition  and  needs. 
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KjentlemerisJailoFs 

Recognized  as  the  Highest  Expression 
of  Exclusive  Quality  our  Clothes  for 
Formal,  Business,  and  Sports  appeal  to 
men  who  dress  with  Utmost  Good  Taste. 


Our  Representative  visits  the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West— dates  sent  on  application 


JV& 


vew 


ALFRED  NELSON   GO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

"The"   recognized  House  for  Gentlemen's 

Perfect  Fitting  Sport  Kit,  also  Ladies'  Riding 

Coats,  Breeches  and  Knickers 

261  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Near  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone  2003   Madison  Square 
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Dramatica  Dionysiana 

(Continued  from  page  98) 

prisoned     behind     the     altar.      If  music  of  Bizet  seemed  to  him  to 

there  had  been  dancers  among  the  be  less  sanctimonious  and  certainly 

enormous   company   that   crowded  much  more   restful.     In   place   of 

the  Guild  stage,  Stravinsky's  "Rites  the  Wagnerian  chill  there  was  the 


of  Spring"  would  have  been  a 
superb  accompaniment  to  the  orgi- 
astic outburst  of  all  the  repressed 
lusts  and  longings  which  are  re- 
leased by  the  bacchanalian  wor- 
ship that  precedes  the  terrifying 
vision  of  the  creature,  as  its  black, 
hairy  shadow  strides  against  a 
paling  sky.  For  the  creature  is 
never  shown  on  the  stage.  Wer- 
fel    knew    that    the    imagination 


sunny  warmth  and  languor  of  the 
Latin  countries  in  Bizet's  music. 
Now  while  the  production  that 
the  Russians  have  made  out  of 
this  sawdust  opera  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  one  must  say  that 
its  gay  moments  are  few.  Just  the 
word  which  Nietsche  used  to  dis- 
tinguish Bizet  from  Wagner  — 
"perspiring"  is  frequently  thought 
of    in    the    strain   of   the    Russian 


could  do  much  better  than  an  ac-  actors   and   the  production   gener- 

tor.     But    this    shadow    is    more  ally.     Nevertheless,    judged    as    a 

than   enough,    for  when   it  leaves  production    in    its   own   right   and 

the    sky  the   heavens   seem    to    be  without  any  relation  to  the  older 

dripping   blood,    and   the   cries   of  Carmen,     which     has    some     fine 


this  pitchfork  peasantry  as  they 
pursue  their  lusty  worship  of  Pan 
take  on  bestial  sounds.  The 
world  seems  a  tortured  and  ex- 
ultant animal,  rending  itself  in  the 
pleasurable      agony      of      release. 


light  music,  "Carmenita  and  the 
Soldier"  is  a  good  show.  En- 
semble and  simple  scenery,  the 
two  priceless  virtues  of  this 
troupe,  are  here  almost  to  excess. 
Rabinovitch,    the    scenic    designer, 


When  Juvan  manages  to  iron  out  has  a  vast  framework  that,  at  first 

a   temporary  calm  over  his   fren-  glance,   resembles  a  neat  scaffold- 

zied    followers,    he    dares    Stanja,  ing,  but  which  subtle  lighting  soon 

the    betrothed    of    Milic's    other  makes   an   intrinsic,   dramatic  un- 

son,  Mirko,  to  go  in  to  the  crea-  dertone  of  the  play.     The  chorus, 

ture  behind  the   altar,   a   sacrifice  clad  in  patternized   Russo-Spanish 

traditionally     demanded     by     the  costumes,    makes    the    rhythm    of 

gods      according      to      Bogoboj.  the  play.     It,  rather  than  Jose  or 

Stanja,  wounded  by  Juvan's  indif-  Carmencita,   is   the  actor.   Such   a 

ference    to    her    advances,    makes  method  has  stylistic  intensity,  but 


the  visit  albeit  pettishly. 

Thus  the  satyr  seed  which  Wer- 
fel  believes  is  the  inevitable  heri- 
tage of  human  nature,  and 
which  breaks  the  traces  when  civ- 
ilizations become  oppressive  and 
hide-bound,  is  preserved  through 
Stanja.  The  philosophy  of  this 
play  is  not,  as  some  argue,  ob- 
scure, but,  in  a  creative  sense,  non- 
existent. Werfel's  argument  that 
a  revolutionary  laxative  is  a  brutal 
but  certain  method  of  cleansing  a 
social    order    of    economical    and 


it  is  a  method,  albeit  fresh  and 
exciting  in  our  theatre.  One  must 
mark  down  one  failure  for  the 
"synthetic  theatre"  as  M.  Dant- 
chenko  calls  his  troupe,  the  arts 
of  dancing  and  music  have  not 
been  synthesized  into  it. 

Karel  Capek's  "The  Makro- 
poulos  Secret"  at  the  Charles 
Hopkins  Theatre  (the  ertswhile 
Punch  and  Judy,  redecorated  and 
more  attractive)  is  the  obverse 
picture  of  Bernard  Shaw's  "Back 
to  Methuselah."     The  Irish  par- 


spiritual   oppression   has   been   the  son,    you    remember,    argued    that 

immemorial    credo   of   all    revolu-  seventy   was   the   age   of    infancy, 

tionists,     and     is    better    put    by  that  to  accomplish  anything  at  all 

Ernst  Toller,  a  German  colleague  man  required  a  longer  span  of  life, 

of  the  Austrian  Werfel,  who  does  say  300  years.     The  Czech   dra- 

not  disguise  his  Communism.    But  matist,  Capek,  however,  concludes 

as    spectacle    Werfel's    play    is    a  that  300  years  are  230  too  many 

stunning  picture  of  that  mythical  and   illustrates  his  conclusions  by 

world.    The  sets  by   Lee    Simon-  attempting  to  show  the  effect  of 

son,   and  his  lighting  of  the  play  such     longevity    on    his    heroine, 

were  distinctive  and  thrilling.  The  Emilia    Marty     (nee    Makropou- 

acting,  not  so  thrilling,  was  pro-  los),      a      great      opera      singer. 


vided  by  Lynn  Fontanne,  Alfred 
Lunt,  Dwight  Frye,  Blanche 
Yurka,  Albert  Bruning  and  Ed- 
ward G.  Robinson. 

Since  Nietsche's  name  has  been 


Through  the  aid  of  a  precious 
formula  of  rejuvenation  (very 
akin  to  the  one  lusciously  cele- 
brated in  Rider  Haggard's  "Aye- 
sha")   worked  out  by  her  father, 


invoked    to    further    enhance    the      a    learned    Greek    physician,    this 


production  of  "Carmencita  and  the 
Soldier"  at  the  Jolson  Theatre  by 
the  Musical  Studio  of  the  Mos- 
cow Art  Theatre,  I  make  brave 
to  announce  that  I  found  no 
traces  of  his  influence.  In  fact, 
in  their  rearrangement  of  Bizet's 
"Carmen"  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
zealous  Russians  went  out  of 
their  way  to  ignore  just  what 
Nietsche  liked  in  the  old  opera. 
When  Nietsche  was  having  a 
"hate"  on  his  friend  Wagner,  the 


woman,  Elena  Makropoulos,  has 
been  enabled  to  live  over  300 
years  with  the  body  and  aspect  of 
an  intoxicatingly  beautiful  woman 
hovering  timelessly  within  the 
elastic  and  sacred  circle  of  twenty- 
nine  years.  Under  many  names, 
she  has  been  an  uncrowned  queen 
in  various  human  epochs  that  now 
live,  somewhat  stutteringly,  in  the 
lifeless  history  books.  When  the 
play  begins,  she  has  just  returned 
(Continued  on  page  103) 
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of 

London 


Interiors 

Old 
English  Furniture 

Tapestries 


This  illustration  is  a  corner  of  our  Exhibit  at  the  Rapock 
House,  at  2011  Walnut  Street,  in  Philadelphia. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  arrange  for  one  of  our  staff  to 
make  appointment  in  Philadelphia  to  consult  with  anyone 
interested. 


2  West  Fifty -Sixth  Street 
NEW  YORK 


LONDON:  56  New  Bond  St.,  W.  1. 


Exclusive  period  designs. 

Note  ornamental  cornices, 

panels,    interchangeable 

grille 


Insures  Better  Health  Cleanliness 
With  High  Decorative  Value 

There    is    nothing  more  desirable  in  modern  home    iurnishing   than 
artistic  Radiator  Furniture. 

Compare  the  elegant  appearance  of  this  Rod-Grille  design  with  the 
common-place  radiator  concealed  by  this  exquisite  steel  cabinet.  Har- 
monizes with  any  prevailing  color  scheme  and  period  designs;  each  one 
a  beautiful  piece  of  furniture.  Beautifully  finished  in  shades  of  mahog- 
any, walnut,  ivory  or  white.     Made  in  all  shapes  to  fit  all  radiators. 

Its  primary  mission  is  to  maintain  correct  balance  of  moisture  in 
heated  air.  This  is  necessary  to  bodily  comfort  and  health  protection.  At 
the  same  time  it  entirely  prevents  soiling  of  delicate  adjacent  surfaces  — 
a  most  positive  practical  economy.  There  is  a  representative  near  you. 
Write  us  for  booklet  showing  this  and  other  styles. 


SCHLEICHER,  Inc.,  Dept.  M-4,  Gary,  Indiana  ,/  /~N 


WHEN   IN   EUROPE 

Americans  when  Abroad  find  that  our  Important 
Establishments  in  London  and  Paris  afford  every 
convenience  in  capably  supplying  their  require- 
ments, being  well  prepared  to  furnish  the  Finest 
Merchandise  that  Europe  can  produce,  at  prices 
prevailing  there. 


Illustrated  Brochure  sent  upon  request 


$Q. 


§M%Ajcl  8$  Qomjuuub 


512   FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 

LONDON 
X7  OLD  BONO  STREET 


PARIS 
2   RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 
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IEAL  ESTATE— LONG  ISLAND 

Great  Neck 

Attractive  new  home  of  old  Colonial 
iesign  in  tlie  finest  section  of  Great 
Neck.  House  contains  11  rooms 
md  4  baths  with  the  best  of  con- 
struction, including  brass  plumb- 
ing, etc.  Plot  is  one  acre  with 
nore  land  available  if  desired. 

Price,  $52,500 

:anterbury  realty  corp. 

Station   Plaza 
ireat    Neck,    Long    Island,    N.    Y. 

'Plume:  i96  Great  Neck 

East   Hampton,  L.    I. 

FOR  RENT 

Summer  cottages  for  the 
•eason  1926.  Large  and 
imall  Village  houses, 
Estates  and  Dune  places. 

Send  for  Booklet 
3.   T.   DAYTON,  oAgent 

EAST  HAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Telephone  :   251    East   Hampton 


Long  Island  Properties 

LOUIS  DE  LANCEY  WARD 

22  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Tel.  Bowling  Green  4057 


MONTCLAIR.  *8fsx%!s&% 


1C 


7"ERY  convenient  in  location,  this 
practically  new  colonial  dwelling  of 
rooms,  three  baths,  solarium  and 

ping  porch,  will  appeal  strongly  to 
ommuter.  Double  garage.  Plot 
150.  A  decided  bargain  at  $26,500. 
Is  on  request. 

Telephone  9600-9601-9602 

ames  Mooney,  inc. 

Opposite  Lackawanna  Terminal 
MONTCLA1R      NEW  JERSEY 


k|„„'     I  HEAD, 

llOmal    THROAT  & 


.Wake^.Drt5cepiac,ejGenuine 


Damper 


inoKing;  Insures  correct  construction  of  the  ftre- 

thront — the  vit;i]  p:irt.    Build  your  fireplace 

with  the  Colonial  Head  and  our  FREE  plans. 

plete    Fireplaces    and    Furnishings:    Andirons. 

es.  Hoods.  Screens,  etc.  Suggestions  Kindly  given. 

Write  fnr  complete  catalog  and  Blue 
Print  showing  common  mistakes  in 
Fireplace    Construction. 

COLONIAL     FIREPLACE     CO. 

Roosevelt  Rd.  Crrcago,  III. 


A  New  Type  of 

Theatre  Planned  by 

a  Guild  of  Artists 

(Con tinned  from  page  42) 

his  group  of  players  offer  week 
after  week,  unconsciously  become 
themselves  a  part  of  the  scene  from 
the  moment  they  ascend  the  gold- 
flecked  stone  steps  to  the  palm- 
dotted  patio.  Up  the  broad  open 
stairs  and  along  the  flagged  bal- 
cony they  wander,  until  a 
melodious  gong  announces  the  be- 
ginning of  the  act.  At  the  end  of 
the  play,  they  descend  to  the 
Green  Room,  one  of  the  most  lux- 
urious in  the  country,  which  is 
open  to  all  who  wish  to  meet  and 
discuss  the  play  with  the  actors 
who  have  just  made  it  live.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  in  this  atmos- 
phere contact  is  instant  and  appre- 
ciation  strong? 

Who  can  estimate  the  worth  of 
this  unique  endeavor?  It  has 
awakened  the  civic  pride  of 
Pasadena  to  the  richness  of  its 
resources.  It  has  also  shown  the 
great  worth  of  community  effort. 
Just  as  scientists  assert  that  one 
gleam  from  the  heavens  may  be 
the  glow  from  a  galaxy  of  stars, 
so  does  the  new  Community  Play- 
house of  Pasadena  reflect  the  com- 
bined brilliance  of  its  artists. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  co- 
ordinated creation  was  the  very 
fine  joy  the  artists  themselves  ex- 
perienced— the  love  of  doing,  for 
its  own  sake,  what  each  could  best 
do. 

May  not  the  Pasadena  Com- 
munity Playhouse,  built  of  the 
interwoven  dreams  of  artisans, 
goldsmiths,  sculptors,  painters — of 
all  who  conceive  in  line  and  color 
— stand  as  a  prophecy  of  future 
riches? 

CLEAN  UP  CAMPAIGN 

Mrs.  Walter  Fisher,  State 
Chairman  of  Community  Service 
for  the  California  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  has  requested  the 
National  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up 
Campaign  headquarters,  243  West 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York 
City,  to  forward  Clean  Up  and 
Paint  Up  Campaign  suggestions 
to  the  six  district  chairmen  of  her 
organization,  located  in  various 
parts  of  California.  Mrs.  Fisher 
states  that  she  is  suggesting  the 
first  week  in  April  for  the  launch- 
ing of  a  state  wide  campaign,  and 
that  she  expects  the  participation 
of  club  women  in  communities 
throughout  the  state.  Mrs.  Elmer 
Meadley,  Chairman  of  the  citv 
Beautiful  Committee,  of  the  Civic 
Department  of  the  Rock  Island 
Woman's  Club,  Rock  Island,  Illi- 
nois, also  has  notified  the  Natinal 
headquarters  that  her  organization 
is  preparing  to  get  behind  a 
"Clean  Up,  Paint  Ud,  Pick  Un, 
and  Keep  It  Up"  Campaign  in 
Rock  Island.  Numerous  similar 
requests  from  civic  leaders  are  be- 
ing received  at  the  Bureau's  head- 
quarters. 


For  the  Country  or  Suburban  Home 

55  Years 

of  Honest  Building 

makes  the 

WITTE  EX?!!!? 
ENGINE 

Ideal  for 
Any  Power  Need 

Perfect  for  the  pumping  of  water  and  all  other  chorea  where  de- 
pendable power  is  needed.  Completely  equipped  with  the  famous 
W1CO  Magneto,  Speed  and  Power  Regulator  and  Throttling  Gov- 
ernor. No  engine  is  complete  without  these.  Burns  Kerosene, 
Gas-Oil,  Gasoline,  Distillate,  and  nearly  ALL  CHEAP  FUELS  I 
All  sizes  and  styles — 2  to  25  H-P.  Ask  for  literature. 
Sold  Direct  From  Factory  To  You 

WittA    Fr»<Si«P    Wnrlrc    3799  Wltte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W  ltie    Jti/ngine     W  OritS    3799  Empire  Building,    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SHERIDAN     ROAD    AT     BELMONT 


~NgarFn0ltgh  to  the  business  dis- 
trict for  convenience,  far  enough 
away  for  quiet,  The  Belmont  is  the 
ideal  hotel  for  the  visitor  to  Chicago. 
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HUC.H  McLCNNAN,'Pr!jiJ'flII 

G.  E.  BlLLINGSLEY,t3fanag<r 


Chicago 


New  York's  newest  and  most 

beautifully  furnished  hotel. 
Accommodating    1034   guests. 

Equal  Distance  from  'Pennsylvania 

and  Grand  Central  Stations. 

'Broadway  at  6jrd  Street. 

ROOM  ™«h  PRIVATE  BATH 

$3.50 

ALL     OUTSIDE    ROOMS 


Baco  BATIK   Dyes 

Packed  in  2-ounce  tins — Shipped  Parcel 
Post.  A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concen- 
trated colors  covering  every  requirement. 
Used  generally  by  artists  and  commercial 
houses.     Write  for  list  with  prices. 

BAtHMElER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

448  West  37th  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y.       Department  10 


SCHOOL    OF    DESIGN 
AND     LIBERAL     ARTS 

212  West  Fifty-Ninth  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

PRACTICAL  DESIGN  FOR  INTERIORS 

PERIOD  STYLES-FABRICS-FURNITURE 

Instructors:    Lloyd    Coe,     Hildreth    Meiere 

Nell    Zimmerly   Bryan.   Treatment  of    Interiors 

Actual   working    out   of   a   room 
Irene  Weir   -   B  F  A    -   Yale  University    -     Director 
Diplome  -  Fonlainebleau  -  L'Ecole  -  Des  -  Beaux  -  Arts 


of  tfje  Jfine  0rte 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

Ijhe  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 
Instruction  in  Drawing,  Painting, 
Sculpture     and     Illustration.       Write 
for  Illustrated  Circular. 

BARBARA  BELL.  Curator. 


ST.  LOUIS    SCHOOL  OF 
FINE   ARTS 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.    For  catalogue,  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director,  Room  10 
Washington  University  St.  Louis 


Scott's  Creeping  Bent  J»I8 
for  Perfect  Lawns/ 

Sod  in  six  weeks!  A  rich,  velvety 
stretch  of  lawn  that  chokes  out 
weeds  before  they  can  grow!  A 
deep,  thick,  uniform  turf  that's 
everlasting  and  makes  your  home  a 
beauty  spot!  That's  what  you'll  get 
if  you  plant  Scott's  Creeping  Bent.  r 

The  New  Super-Lawn 

Creeping  Bent --long  recognized  as  the  idcr.l  grass 
for  golf  putting  greens -- is  now  producirg  Supt  r 
Lawns.  Instead  of  sowing  seed,  you  plant  stclons  or 
the  chopped  grass  -  -  and  in  a  few  weeks  ycu  have  a 
luxuriant  lawn  like  the  deep  green  pile  of  a  Turkish 
carpet.  Read  all  about  this  unusral  gra-s  in  orr 
illustrated  booklet  "Bent  Lawns. "  Mailed  on  request 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &.  SONS  CO. 
301  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


Keep  This  Copy! 

Ton  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to  keep 
every  issue  of  ARTS  4  DECORATION.  A 
file  of  them  will  constitute  an  invaluable 
reference  book  for  consulcation  not  only  when 
planning  the  building  or  decorating  oi  a  ncine 
but  whenever  you  contemplate  the  purchase 
of  those  articles  of  furnishing  and  decorating 
which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  exclusive 
shops.  The  text  and  advertising  columns  of 
ARTS  &  DECORATION  are  a  dependable, 
time  and  trouble  saving  guide.  For  the  pur- 
pose we  can  supply  you  with  a 

Beautiful  Binder 

It  holds  twelve  copies  and  In  such  manner 
that  any  one  can  be  opened  flat,  or  taken  out 
and  removed  with  ease.  It  is  specially  made 
for  this  magazine  and  is  of  fine  enough  qual- 
ity to  be  kept  constantly  on  your  library 
table. 

With    a   year's    subscription $7.00 

With   a   6    months'    subscription 5.50 

Binder   alone 4.00 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

45  \Test  45th  St.,         New  York,  N.  T. 
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In  the  Office 

(Continued  from  page  85) 


and  the  china,  the  bed-linen  and 
the  ru^s,  whether  porches  are  to 
be  kept  rather  simple  or  made  into 
elaborate  living  rooms.  And 
what  these  decorators  decide  upon 
we  know  very  well  will  influence 
house-furnishing  throughout  the 
summer  season. 

Professor  Walsh  of  Columbia 
University  is  doing  us  an  illus- 
trated article  on  the  best  and  most 
practical  ways  of  lighting  the 
modern  house,  and  no  one  we  feel 
could  make  such  an  article  more 
helpful  or  more  interesting.  An 
article  which  we  think  is  going  to 
be  very  interesting  to  women  who 
plan  their  own  homes  is  one  pre- 
pared by  Florence  S.  Clarke  on 
fitting  your  furniture  to  your 
house  and  apartment.  This  article 
is  very  completely  illustrated  and 
shows  you  how  with  a  very  rea- 
sonable amount  of  money  you 
can  have  furniture  exactly  suited 
to  your  scheme  of   decoration. 

We  intend  also  to  have  an 
authoritative  article  about  re- 
frigeration, one  about  porch  fur- 
niture, one  about  reed  rugs. 

We  are  not  only  going  to  help 
you  spend  money  w  isely,  and  that 
always  means  being  economical, 
but  we  are  going  to  present  a 
certain  number  of  articles  that 
carry  real  inspiration  for  beauty 
in  the  home.  In  our  Distin- 
guished Rooms  Department  we 
will  print  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  modern  mural  decora- 
tions, and  we  will  show  them  in 
the  actual  rooms  for  which  they 
were  made,  rooms  in  which  the 
fittings  and  furnishing  have  been 
adjusted  to  harmonize  with  the 
walls.      ^  ou   are  bound  to   be  in- 


terested in  some  naive  Swedish 
murals,  which  are  in  the  ultra- 
modern spirits  and  extremely  deco- 
rative. And  there  is  a  page  of 
rare  ironwork,  showing  how  this 
Spanish  craft  has  been  influenced 
by  the  Moors.  Some  beautiful 
ceilings  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance may  not  be  easy  to  imitate 
these  days,  but  they  are  certainly 
full  of  rich  suggestions  for  design 
and  color.  As  usual  we  will 
show  a  number  of  small  houses 
with  illustrations  of  their  fur- 
nishings and  fittings.  These 
homes  have  been  planned  and  fur- 
nished by  people  who  have  a 
genius  for  homemaking  and  they 
are  full  of  interesting  ideas  if  you 
are  doing  over  small  houses  or 
furnishing  apartments. 

We  shall  of  course  present  the 
series,  Our  Home  Building  De- 
partment, which  was  inaugurated 
in  January.  In  this  department 
for  April  we  shall  show  an  ex- 
ceptionally convenient  and  com- 
fortable medium-sized  house,  also 
a  "Tudor"  cottage,  both  of  which 
may  be  built  of  stone,  face-brick 
or  stucco.  Both  these  houses  will 
be  accompanied  by  floor  plans 
showing  the  arrangement  of  rooms 
and  the  unusually  clever  divi- 
sion of  space.  Blueprints  of  these 
houses  may  be  had  for  a  most 
nominal  sum.  We  feel  that  these 
particular  plans  will  meet  an  im- 
mense demand  from  the  men  and 
women  who  are  today  desiring  to 
own  a  house  that  has  not  only 
luxury,  but  every  convenience  and 
comfort,  that  is  moderate  in  price 
and  that  would  be  a  valuable  asset 
if  it  were  necessary  at  any  time 
to  dispose  of  it. 


Dramatica  Dionysiana 

(Continued  from  page   IOO) 


in  triumph  as  a  great  singer  to  a 
Czecho-Slovakian  city  where,  some 
fifty  years  before,  she  had  been  a 
great  singer  under  another  name. 
The  course  of  the  life  that 
stemmed  from  her  first  visit  and 
the  ensuing  action  that  develops 
from  her  successful  efforts  to  re- 
cover the  parchment  formula  of 
"The  Makropoulos  Secret"  pro- 
vides the  sudsidiary  plot.  But 
the  theme  is  longevity.  Instead  of 
affording  happiness  to  this  woman 
her  300  years  have  frozen  all  her 
feelings  save  pain  and  the  fear  of 
death.  It  is  only  this  fear  which 
keeps  her  alive.  For  though  her 
body  lives,  the  countless  loves, 
deaths,  and  suicides,  the  repi- 
titious  wonder,  pain  and  bore- 
dom of  bearing  some  forty  chil- 
dren, the  ridiculous  revolutions 
that  always  have  ended  where 
they  began,  have  killed  her 
soul.       Faith,     hopes,     aspirations, 


ideals,  desire,  pleasure,  all  the 
hedonistic  delicacies  of  forty,  are 
numbered  by  the  coldest  draft,  fu- 
tility. Thus,  when  the  people 
who  make  the  action  of  the  play 
are  made  to  realize  all  this,  they 
refuse  her  proffer  of  this  secret  of 
immortality.  And  that,  with  some 
humor  and  excitement,  is  M. 
Capek's  answer  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  longevity.  His  philoso- 
phy is  rather  translucent,  but  it 
possesses  a  certain  cultural  common 
sense  which  has  suggested  itself 
to  the  manufacturers  of  platitudes 
for  at  least  6,000  years.  Miss 
Helen  Menken  does  all  that  is 
possible  with  the  difficult  and 
somewhat  ludicrous  role  of  this 
beyond-good-and-evil  creature.  She 
suggests  quite  simply  this  woman's 
age  and  youth,  beauty  and  fasci- 
nation, and  thus  restrains  this 
play's,  at  times,  somewhat  bur- 
lesque tendencies. 
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Jfontatne,  inc. 

6  Cast  48tf)  Street,  JSeto  forfe 


INTERIOR      DECORATORS 
Fine  Furniture 


Hangings 


Antiques 
Old   Fabrics 


Lamps 


Folder  of  Photographs  sent  on  request 


Hartmann-Sanders  Shelterhouse 
The  Harvard  Club,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


beautified  by  Koll  Lock -Joint  Columns 


Nothing  emphasizes  more  clearly 
the  difference  in  shelterhouses, 
pergolas,  entrances  and  garden 
equipment  than  the  columns  em- 
ployed. 

Hartmann-Sanders  products  are 
given  classic  beauty  and  perma- 
nent stability  by  the  use  of  archi- 
tecturally correct  Koll  Lock-Joint 
Columns — the  only  columns  with 
patented  lock  joints  which  can- 
not come  apart. 


Make  sure  of  the  beauty  and  per- 
manence of  your  pergola, entrance 
or  other  feature  by  getting  it  from 
Hartmann-Sanders  or  by  speci- 
fying Koll  Lock-Joint  Columns. 

Send  30c  for  catalog  U-47,  filled 
with  suggestions.  Address 
Hartmann-Sanders  Co.,  2166 
Elston  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  East- 
ern office  and  showroom,  6  E. 
39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Visit  our  display  at  the  International  Flower  Show. 

Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City, 

March  15th  to  20th 

HARTMANN-SANDERS 


Pergolas 
Rose  .Arbors 

Colonial 
Entrances 


Garden 
Equipment 

and 
Accessories 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


"Never  have  I  done  anything  as  interesting 
and  fascinating  as  your  course" 


EXTRACT  FROM  ONE  OF  SCORES  OF  LETTERS  FROM  SUBSCRIBERS 


Every   style    of   house    and   apartment   and    every   style    of    decoration    is   fully    dealt 
with  in  this  complete  and  thorough  course  covering  every  phase  of  Interior  Decoration. 

Why  should  YOU  learn  Interior  Decoration? 


For  exactly  the  same  reason  that  you  have  studied  art  and 
music — to  enrich  your  life.  It  will  add  enormously  to  your  en- 
joyment of  the  beautiful  things  with  which  you  come  into  contact 
day  by  day  in  your  home  and  in  the  homes  of  your  friends. 

It  will  undoubtedly  save  you  much  money,  perhaps  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  add  vastly  to  your  pleasure,  in  all  the  furnishing 
and  decorating  you  do   in  your  home  through  the  years  to  come. 


It  will  give  you  the  indescribable  satisfaction  of  having  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  what  is  correct  and  what  is  genuine  in  every 
period  and  style  of  furniture  and  decoration.  No  matter  how 
accustomed  one  may  be  to  beautiful  things,  no  matter  how  fine 
one's  instinct  for  beauty  and  form  may  be,  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Interior  Decoration  is  essential  to  sound  judgment. 
And  there  is  intense  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  place  and  evalu- 
ate a  room  and  its  contents  at  a  glance. 


The  Arts  &  Decoration 
Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


is  two-fold  in  purpose  and  effect.  It  is  designed  both  for  those 
who  simply  desire  the  cultural  values  of  authoritative  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  interior  decoration,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  prac- 
tice interior  decoration  as  a  profession. 

The  course  is  as  interesting  and  enjoyable  as  any  novel  ever 
written.  Prepared  and  conducted  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  living  architects  and  decorators,  it  covers  the  entire  field  and 
gives  thorough  knowledge  of  all  essential  principles  and  facts. 
The  information  is  all  so  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  that  each 
lesson  is  a  new  pleasure,  not  a  task.  We  have  scores  of  letters 
from  subscribers  stating  that  they  find  the  course  absolutely  fasci- 
nating. ^    ,     ~  ..    T 

Only  24  Lessons! 

The  entire  course  is  covered  in  only  24  lessons.     You  will  find 


them  described  below.  A  lesson  will  be  mailed  to  you  every  two 
weeks,  and  a  half  hour  a  day  of  thoughtful  reading  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  acquire  each  lesson  comfortably  before  the  next  one  arrives. 

Knowledge  of  Great  Value 

The  art  of  realizing  the  most  of  a  home's  possibilities  for 
beauty  is  a  technical  one.  It  requires  knowledge  of  definite  prin- 
ciples and  facts.  Having  that  knowledge  one  may  create  a  home 
of  rare  beauty  and  charm  and  comfort  at  moderate  expense;  with- 
out it  one  can  spend  a  fortune  and  create  only  a  museum.  That  is 
why  the  profession  of  Interior  Decorating  is  growing  so  rapidly 
in  importance,  and  why  it  offers  so  splendid  an  opportunity  to  the 
cultured  person  seeking  a  vocation  of  the  highest  type. 


Send    this    Coupon  for   Descriptive   Brochure  — -  Free 


THE  COURSE 


LESSON  I.  The  Fixed  Back- 
ground— the    baste    element. 

LESSON     II.    Walls. 

LESSON  III.  Window!  and 
Their   Treatment. 

LESSON  IV.  Ceilings.  Floors 
and    Floor    Coverings. 

LESSON  V.  Lights  and  Light- 
ing   Fixtures. 

LESSON  VI.  Color  and  Color 
Schemes. 

LESSON  VII.  Choice  and  Ar- 
rangement   of    Furniture. 

LESSON  VIII.  Decorative  Tex- 
tiles   and    Hangings. 

LESSON  IX.  Choosing.  Framing 
and    Hanging    Pictures. 

LESSON  X.  Painted  Furniture 
and    Its    TJiei. 

LESSON  XI.  Furnishing  the 
Apartment. 

LESSON  XII.  Historical  Back- 
grounds. 

LESSON  XIII.  The  Historical 
Background    of    Style. 


LESSON  XIV.  The  Renaissance 
Style    of   Furniture. 

LESSON  XV.  The  Baroque  Style 
In    Furniture. 

LESSON  XVI.  The  Rococo  Style 
In    Furniture. 

LESSON  XVII.  The  Neo-Clasiio 
Style    in    Furniture. 

LESSON  XVIII.  Jacobean  and 
Restoration  Furniture  in  Eng- 
land. 

LESSON  XIX.  William  and 
Mary,  Queen  Anne  and  Early 
Georgian    Styles    in    Furniture. 

LESSON  XX.  The  Age  of  Chip- 
pendale  in   England. 

LESSON  XXI.  The  Adam  Period 
In  England    and    America. 

LESSON  XXII.  American  Adap- 
tation of  British  and  Conti- 
nental   Styles. 

LESSON  XXIII.  Interior  Deco- 
ration   As    a    Profession. 

LESSON  XXIV.  Problems  and 
Their    Practical    Solution. 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describing 
your  course. 


I      A  &  D  March,  1926 
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More  important  than  the  price  tag  —  the  nameplate 


The  beauty  of  the  early  Eighteenth  Century  period  pieces  illus- 
trated above,  is  characteristic  of  the  faithful  expression  which 
Karpen  craftsmen  give  to  the  great  decorative  epochs  of  history. 

Yet  the  classic  beauty  that  you  admire  reveals  only  a  portion 
of  their  actual  value.  Neither  decorative  appeal  nor  tempt- 
ing price  tags  can  indicate  true  worth  in  upholstered  furni- 
ture.  The  interior  construction  holds  half  the  secret. 

Just  as  the  Karpen  nameplate  marks  fine  furniture  of 
distinguished  design,  so  does  it  serve  as  an  "x-ray" 
of  the  inner  quality  which  assures  lasting  comfort 
and  service,  and  growing  pride  in  your  purchase. 
You  need  not  take  any  chances  in  your  choosing. 
You  may  trust  the  Karpen  nameplate  as  an  index  to 


quality  in  every  detail  as  you  would  trust  the  stamp  of  a 
silversmith  upon  precious  ware.  Karpen  prestige  and  Karpen 
ideals  of  manufacture  guarantee  you  this  protection  in  buying. 

Insist  on  having  this  mark  pointed  out  on  the  underframe  of 
upholstered  furniture.  It  guides  your  sense  of  beauty  as  surely 
as  though  you  secured  the  advice  of  a  connoisseur.  It  gives 
your  judgment  of  value  the  certainty  of  an  expert. 

Write  for  the  name  of  the  Karpen  dealer  in  your 
city  and  ask  for  the  free  booklet,  "Livable  Rooms," 
(D  M.),  containing  many  helpful  suggestions  and 
color  illustrations  for  home  decoration.  S.  Karpen 
&.  Bros.,  801-811  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
or  37th  Street   and  Broadway,  New  York. 


LOOK     FOR.     THE      KARPEN      NAMEPLATE    • 


FIND 


BEFORE    YOU     BUY 
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cAmtriccCs  cfavoritt  c^i/ie  tobacco 


Old  Style,  Old  Delight 

Blended  in  the  early  day  manner,  famous  since 
your  grandfather's  time,  Blue  Boar  is  the  favorite 
of  connoisseurs. 

If  you  seek  the  utmost  in  pipe  tobacco,  if  you  are 
not  content  with  the  ordinary,  join  that  discrimi- 
nating class  of  men  who  are  wedded  to  Blue  Boar. 

A  single  package — the  first  whiff,  even,  will  showwhy 
this  very  fine  old  tobacco  is  such  a  universal  favorite. 

Guaranteed  by 
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One  man 
tells  another 
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eautifying  the  Home  Through  the  Arts  and  Interior  Decoration 
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Courtesy  of  the  Duveen  Galleries 


'THE  SILVER  DRESS"— From  a  Painting  by  Sir  John  Lavery 

SPRING  cAND  SUMMER  FURNISHING  cAND  FITTING  DUMBER 
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The  low,  trim  Sport 
Phaeton,  designed  by 
Brunn,  includes  among 
its  smart  touches  a  tan 
top  with  mahogany 
bows.  Wire  wheels  car' 
ried  forward.  Tonneau 
cowl  and  windshield 
available  if  desired. 

LINCOLN  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Division  of 

Ford  Motor  Company 
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BLACK*  STARR  &  FROST 

Pearls  have  been  worn  as  necklaces  since  the  beginning  of 
human  record.  Easily  the  most  popular  ornament  today, 
they  are  regarded  critically  by  our  world  for  their  quality 
and  perfection.  Only  jewelers  with  extensile  resources  can 
gather  the  necessary  number  of  pearls  to  match  them  for 
color,  texture  and  graduation.  This  is  a  perfectly  matched 
necklace  of  delicate   rose-pink  pearls.    Price  $475,000. 

JEWELERS  FOR   Il6  YEARS 
FIFTH  AVENUE     •       CORNER  48TH  STREET     •      NEW  YORK 
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MKNOEDLER  &  CO, 


established  184o 


OLD  AND  MODERN 
PAINTINGS 

* 

ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS 


14  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


PARIS  LONDON 

17  Place  Vendome  15  Old  Bond  Street 


RTS  &  DECORATION,  April,  1926.  Published  every  month.  Volume  XXIV,  Number  6.  Publication  office,  45  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Subscription  price,  $6.00 
year;  two  years,  $10.00;  three  years,  $12.00;  single  copies,  50  cents;  foreign  subscriptions,  $1.00  additional  for  postage;  Canadian  subscription,  $0.50  additional.  Entered  as  second-class 
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Artistic  interiors  of  the  Yacht  "Caritas"  executed  by  us  for  Mr.  J.  Percy  Bartram 
and  comparable  to  the  most  artistic  interiors  on  land 

^m.  ^aumgarten  St*  Co.  Inc. 

Interior        Decorations 

715    Fifth   Avenue  NEW   YORK 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


A  LARGE  COLLECTION 


FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

NOW  ON 

EXHIBITION 


A  VERY  FINE 

CARVED  OAK 

COURT  CUPBOARD 

OFf  BEAUTIFUL 

COLOR 

CIRCA  1620 

Width  4' 8" 
Depth  2' 
Height  6' 2" 


Stair  # An  drew 

OF 
LON  DON 

45  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Segar  Studios  Metal  Furniture 


(TVfr*^ 


Hand  Wrought  Iron  and 

Bronze  Console  Table 

with  Marble  Top 


^t 


Bronze  Bridge  Lamp  with 
Adjustable  Holder 


IN  this  new  Studio  exclusively 
featuring  metal  specialties  ex- 
ecuted  by  The  Segar  Studios,  Inc. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

NEW  YORK 

meets  the  growing  vogue  for 
metal  decorations  and  recog- 
nizes the  leadership  of  The 
Segar  Studios  in  producing 
metal  lamps,  fixtures  and  furni- 
ture of  authentic  design  and 
beautiful  craftsmanship — 

"....where  dreams  of  metal 
beauty  come  true" 


Bronze  Wall  Lantern 


Hand  Wrought  Iron  and 
Bronze  Chair 


& 


EXCLUSIVE    REPRESENTATION    BY    JOHN    WANAMAKER    FOR    .NEW    YORK    CITY 
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A  parchment  shade 
with  cut-out  stars  on 
silver or goldmandarin 
paper.  The  base  is  an 
old  Roman  Lamp. 


Unique  .  Distinctive  .  Individual 


OT  only  is  it  possible  for  the  con- 
noisseur to  distinguish  Lamp  Shades 
by  Erie  from  all  other  shades.  The 
novice,  too,  perceives  an  individu- 
ality and  artistic  quality  so  apparent 
that  in  comparison  all  other  shades  seem 
colorless  and  lacking  in  imagination. 

Erie  has  unearthed  fine  old  prints  and 
lovely  antique  parchments — sought  rare 
old  maps  and  illuminated  texts  in  every 


corner  of  the  Continent.  But  it  is  not 
alone  in  the  rarity  and  beauty  of  its  ma- 
terials that  Erie  excels.  It  is  the  combi- 
nation of  color,  the  choice  of  decoration, 
the  tout  ensemble  that  marks  each  Lamp 
Shade  by  Erie  unique,  distinctive — truly 
a  masterpiece  of  illuminative  artl 

(Sold  through  Interior  Decorators.) 

ERLE  -   132  EAST  58TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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^  Only  at  the  Hampton 
Shops  can  you  purchase  the 
beautiful  Hampton  Repro- 
ductions, whose  mellow 
charm  gives  such  distinction 
to  all  the  lovely  rooms  created 
by  the  Hampton  Decorators. 


Did  English  Pine  as  a  background 

Those  lovely  old  pine  rooms  one  finds  throughout  the  historic 
countrysides  of  England  (what  charmingly  proportioned  panels, 
what  softly  waxed  surfaces  they  have!)  provide  indeed  an  in- 
spiration for  the  living-room  or  the  intimate  study  in  the 
American  home.  Great  freedom  can  be  used  in  the  selection 
of  furniture  to  be  placed  against  such  a  background,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  complete  fireside  treatment  shown  above  .... 
Here  the  long,  roomy  sofa  with  its  graceful,  curved  stretchers, 
the  deep-seated  chair,  the  convenient  tables  and  the  painted 
screen,  though  differing  in  type,  are  all  harmonious  members 
of  one  delightful  whole.  It  is  such  rooms  as  this,  livable  and 
appealing  in  their  restful  elegance,  that  it  is  the  pride  of  the 
Hampton  Shops  to  create  in  the  homes  of  their  clients. 

Furniturp    ♦    Decoration     *  jjntiqup* 

[&  fast  50*  Street  —  *  0eu>  Ifirk 
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<lAh  Early  ^American  Qraftsman 

/^  crtainly,  there  may  have  been  early  American  craftsmen  equally  as  competent  as 
^-^  Duncan  Phyfe,  but  there  were  none  who  left  the  same  wealth  of  documentary  evidence 
to  prove  it. 

Born  in  Scotland,  his  family  settled  in  Albany,  where  as  a  youth  of  sixteen  he  first  worked 
at  cabinet  making,  a  trade  which  he  had  undoubtedly  learned  at  home.  It  was  not  until 
he  moved  to  New  York  City,  however,  that  his  work  attracted  any  attention. 

A  sincere  craftsman,  he  won  and  deserved  the  patronage  of  the  fashionable  people  of  the 
period.  His  early  and  best  pieces  reflect  the  strong  influence  of  the  masters,  Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite,  and  Thomas  Sheraton  in  line  and  design.  In  workmanship  and  the  selection 
of  materials,  he  was  fastidious  to  the  utmost  degree. 

In  selecting  fabrics  for  those  fortunate  enough  to  possess  original  examples  of  the  work  of 
Duncan  Phyfe,  or  for  those  who  use  the  splendid  reproductions  at  present  available,  dec 
orators  find  fabrics  in  this  collection  particularly  appropriate. 

^Decorative  fabrics  of  ^DiBin&ion 

Wholesale  Exclusively 


STROBE 


J 


730  FIFTH  AVENUE 


at  57TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO 

Heyworth    Bldg. 


BOSTON 
Ber\eley    Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Finance   Bldg. 


LOS   ANGELES 

Chillis  Bloc\ 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
jewelers  Bldg. 
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Dining  Room  Suites 


Sofas 


Bedroom  Suites 
Tables 
Cabinets 
Commodes 
Crystal  Mirrors 
Carved  Wood  Mirrors 
Iron  Consoles 
Carved  Wood  Consoles 
Waterford  Glass 


Chairs 
Benches 
Chaise  Longes 
Needlework 
Desks 
Daybeds 
Phonographs 
Andirons 
Radios 


Embroidered  Tapestries 
Flemish  Tapestries 
Antiques 
Screens 
Paintings 
Porta  Fiores 
Porcelains 
Lamps  and  Shades 
Crystal  Trees 
Iron  Garden  Furniture 


FURNITURE  TO  ORDER  TO  SPECIAL  DESIGN 


Entree  to  our  showrooms  through  your  dealer  or  decorator 


The  Albano  Iokpany.Inc 

SHOWROOMS 

119   WEST  40TH   STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Factory:  306-308-310  East  47th  Street 


A  I' Ml.  1926 
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A  T  I  L  I  T  Y 


reign  that  built  Versailles 
founded  the  Qobelin  tapestry  works,  in- 
spired this  cabinet.  The  gold  leaf  base 
has  typical  Louis  XIV  baluster  legs, 
underbracing  and  carving.  The  lacquer 
cabinet  is  beautiful  in  maroon,  verte  or 
plum.  Any  color  may  be  had,  on 
special  order. 


OR  seventy-two  years,  froml643  to  1715,  Louis  XIV 
ruled  France.  He  styled  himself  "Le  Qrand  Monarque," 
and  no  better  characterization  of  his  reign  has  yet  been 
written. 

In  truly  regal  manner,  Louis  XIV  fostered  the  arts.  Under 
his  patronage  thrived  such  furniture  designers  as  Le  Brun, 
Berain,  Marot  and  Boulle.  The  king  himself  had  ideas 
and  tastes,  and  one  of  his  strongest  predilections  was  for 
Oriental  motifs. 

It  is  therefore  not  unusual  to  find  a  Chinese  lacquer  cabinet 
with  its  pagodas  and  flying  geese,  surmounting  a  profusely 
carved  and  gilded  French  table.  The  effect  of  the  whole 
is   in   harmony   with   the   stately   magnificence   of  a 

"Qrand  Monarque." 

In  re-creating  this  cabinet,  we  have  in  mind  its  splendid 
versatility  in  the  modern  home.  As  the  silver  chest  of  a 
dining  suite,  as  the  dominating  piece  in  a  living  room,  as 
the  center  of  color  and  interest  in  any  room,  it  always 
commands  admiration.  It  is  useful,  cheerful,  decorative 
and  adaptable. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  show  this  and  other  excellent  works 
to  decorators  and  their  clients.  Our  New  York  exhibit 
includes  much  that  must  interest  those  who  want  sincere 
decorative  furnishings  at  moderate  prices.  The  public  is 
admitted  upon  presenting  the  card  of  a  dealer  or  decorator. 

In  this  country  and  abroad,  for  more  than 
58  ytars,  good  dealers  and  decorators  have 
reVed  upon  Herrmann  for  dependable  furniture. 


EHERRMANNIDRNITURECQ 

^Manufacturers  of  Qood  Zhirniture since  1867 

Factory  and  Showrooms 
527  West  34^  Street  -  New  York  City 

London. England  3-29Dod  Street 


Sir  William  Beechey  1753 — 1839 


OLD  and  MODERN  MASTERS 

REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 

730  FIFTH  AVENUE 


A 

Problem 

Solved 

Telephone 
Lantern 

lighted  electrically 

Dignified 

Beautiful 

Practical 


FERARGIL 
GALLERIES 

j 7  East  j-th  St. 
NEW  YORK 
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^A/OR  nearly  sixty  years  we  have 

I    been  making  furniture  to  adhere, 

^        in  design  and  craftsmanship,  to  the 

best  traditions  of  the  past.  If  you  are 


interested  in  the  charm  and  individuality 
of  such  furniture,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  copy  of  our 
illustrated  descriptive  booklet. 


^Jner&6^,. 


W 


mYg.  co. 

222  E-AST  FORTY-SIXTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
Wholesale  Only 
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Count  C.  R.  Morner 


INTERIORS 

658    Lexington     Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  Treman 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East   48th   Street 
New  York  City 


olid    Mahogany    LaFayette    Bed. 
Hepplewhite    Period.      Carving    is 

ery  beautiful  and  chaste. 
REPRODUCTIONS  and  ANTIQUES 

)UNCAN  &  DUNCAN,  Inc. 

1830  Spruce  Street      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Interior  Decorations 


MRS.  DPIVAIl   ADAMS 

18  I -last  571 1\  Street 

Telephone,  I'ltnit  2tihS 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


IN  the  development  of  an  artis- 
tic interior  there  is  nothing 
that  so  insidiously  and  yet  so  ef- 
fectively serves  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  culture  as  the  association 
of  beautiful  things,  of  the  past. 

To  this  end,  our  antique  shops 
vie  in  the  many  rare  and  beauti- 
ful things  they  offer.  In  the  dis- 
play of  Emilio  A.  Bertoni  is 
found  the  more  ornate  and  color- 
ful Italian  productions,  of  the 
XVIth  and  XVI  Ith  centuries.  In 
furniture,  fine  old 
credenza  tables, 
chests  of  drawers  and 
carved  walnut  beds 
have  found  their  way 
from  Italian  palaces 
into  his  collection 
and,  notably,  among 
the  wrought  iron,  a 
flower  stand  of  excep- 
tional beauty,  from 
Castello  Svitto,  in 
Northern  Italy.  Soft 
toned  brocades,  em- 
broidered banners, 
bell  pulls,  cushions, 
old  mirrors  and  hand- 
made laces  are  also 
included  among  the 
many  accessories  of 
decoration. 

In   the    C.    Vande- 
vere     Howard     shop, 
the  interest  centers  in 
things    English.     Here    are    many 
fine  examples  of  the  early  cabinet 
makers   in   sofa   tables,   drop   leaf, 
claw    and    ball    foot    Chippendale 
tables    and    a   yew   tree   gate    leg. 
Chippendale    dumb    waiters    with 


sive  stock,  together  with  wing 
chairs  of  1740,  a  Bible  box  of  1723 
and  a  Queen  Anne  corner  cup- 
board of  1720;  low  boys,  Old 
World  globes,  toilet  stands,  mir- 
rors, a  painted  wardrobe  dated 
1742  and  a  quaint  Swiss  bed  with 
four  painted  panels  of  a  somewhat 
later  period. 

Dating  from  the  XVI Ith  cen- 
tury is  a  William  and  Mary  wal- 
nut armchair  (1695)  and  a 
Jacobean     two-part    chest    of 


M 

i 

;    ;^/ 

_H 

A  M 

. 

..•^•PIPpBBi  ■*•    1* 

Leather  covered  XVIth  century  Italian  jewel  chest 

with  original  lock;  altar  candlesticks  of  gilded  wood 

and    wrought     iron    and    XVIth    century     Venetian 

mirror,  15"  x  24".  Courtesy  of  Emilio  A.  Bertoni 


drawers  (1690).  The  children's 
Windsor  back  chairs  with  rush 
seats  and  spindle  and  solid  back 
rockers  are  quite  irresistible. 
Among  the  smaller  objects,  which 
include  a  variety  of  tea  caddies, 
folding  shelves  and  brass  galleries,  those  with  rolled  paper  ornamen- 
that  have  become  popular  in  mod-  tation,  of  the  period  of  about 
ern  use,  to  stand  beside  the  tea  1780,  such  as  is  illustrated,  rep- 
table,  are  also  in  this  comprehen-      resent  a  lost  art.  (Cont.  on  page  16) 


Queen  Anne  ivalnut  box,  9"  x  IIW'  x  7%*,  with  false  bottom  and  six 

secret  drawers.  Copper  lustre  pitcher;  11"  pewter  tankard  and  tea  caddy 

with  rolled  paper  decoration.    Courtesy  of  C.  Vandevere  Howard 


Panelled  %poms 

IN  WOOD  OR  COMPO. 

Painting 
Upholstery  •  Furniture 


REPAIR  WORK 
ESTIMATES  ON  REQUEST 


Ballinger  8t  Wickers 

Interior  'Decorators 

65  West  Fifty-sixth  Street 

'Fhone  Circle  i335  NEW  YORK 


/C?AIiOWAY 

\jO  Popery' 


Qives 
the  essential  touch 


BIRD  Baths,  FlowerVases, 
Shapely  Jars,  Sun  Dials, 
Benches  and  other  interest- 
ing pieces  for  the    garden, 
sun -room  and  porch. 

Booklet  featuring  sixty-four 
popular  numbers  sent  on  re- 
quest or  complete  catalogue 
on  receipt  of  20c.  in  stamps. 


GaliowayTerua  GdTlX  GD. 

3212  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


G.  &  E.  QUARANTA 

Incorporated 

I  MP  O  R  TERS 

Interior    Decorators 
Spanish  and  Italian 

Antiques 
Furniture,  Hangings 

Wrought  Iron 

Objects  of  Art 

Special  Work  to  Order 
785  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

(near  67th  Street) 
FLORENCE,   ITALY 


Early  American 
Antiques 

ANTIQUES  of  Distinctive 
Charm  for  Home  Furnishings ; 
Rare  items  for  Collectors : 
Furniture,  Glass,  China,  Cur- 
rier Prints,  Bottles,  Pewter, 
Hooked  Rugs,  etc. 

Correspondence  Invited, 
Send  for  SPECIAL 
Price,!  List  P  of  selected 
steins  from  our  large  stock. 

KATHARINE  WILLIS 

272    Hillside    Ave.,    JAMAICA,    N.    Y. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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WILLIAM  F.  KEBEA 
INTERIOR    ^DECORATIONS 


French   Peasant   Arm   Chair, 

Chintz  Cowed.     .     .     -  $75.00 
Maple  Table,  24  ins.  Round,  £  J5.00 
1 1  t    South    22nd   Street,   corner   Cypress 
PHILADELPHIA 


OLD  and  MODERN 
MASTERS 


Paintings  restored,  re  varnished, 
relined,  cleaned  by  expert. 

References   from   museums, 
dealers,  collectors. 

Prices  Moderate 


O.     ROUST 

Studio,  150  E.  34th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Ashland  674° 

Metal  Cornices 


Ormolu,  Silver  and 
.  tntiquc  Finishes 

Also   in    Color 

Rosettes  in  Metal 

and  Glass 

Price    List    and    Samples   on    request. 

Hicks  Gallery,  Inc. 

18  Fayette  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

H.    L.    Judd    Co.,    New    York    Selling 
Agents 


K.  R.  GERRY 

Specialist  in 
planning  the  home 
to  reflect  your 
own    personality 

Correspondence 

and  interviews 

invited 


8  WEST  47th   STREET 

New  York  City 
Opposite  Brentano's 


Your  Home 
— and  Its  Decoration 

IF  a  home  is  to  be  a  real  home,  it  must  reflect  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  its  occupants  and  it  remains 
for  them  or  the  decorator  to  stamp  these  qualities  on  it. 
Houses,  like  people,  may  have  character  yet  lack  per- 
sonality and  charm.  They  may  be  entirely  "good 
form"  yet  deadly  dull ;  practical,  yet  devoid  of  beauty. 
You  may  select  any  one  of  the  many  decorators  whose 
announcements  are  admitted  into  our  pages  with  the 
utmost  assurance  of  receiving  the  most  courteous  and 
competent   co-operation  obtainable. 


"""■*"^»--"  -  *  **    -  -  •fJt~~.~.~$l~,~,'.',$.l,~r.,.1it.„j~,l, 
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£  ROBERTSON  £ 
WERRING 
&  BARTO  Inc. 

150  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

FINE   RESIDENCE 
&  OFFICE  INTERIORS 

WOOD      PANELLED      ROOMS 
DESIGNED     AND     EXECUTED 

FURNITURE  $  DRAPERIES  $  DECORATIONS 


Gestures  in  the  *Air 

When  your  rooms  show  a  lack,  that  neither  you  nor  they 
can  make  articulate  .  .  .  when  words  shrink  from  you  and 
hide  .  .  .  when  you  are  reduced  to  despairing  movements  of 
an  ineloquent  forearm — it  delights  Felicia  Adams  to  take 
your  four  walls,  your  personality — and  your  gestures — and 
build  before  your  astonished  eyes  a  room,  a  house,  that's  just 
what  you  meant — though  (heavens!)  so  far  from  what  you 
said. 

Write  to,  or  come  to  see 

Felicia 

Interior       -■    7  Decorations 

p Adams 


10  East  6ist  St. 


New  York  City 


§Max  Williams 

538    SMADISON  oAVENUE 
^EW  YORK 


SMARINE    MUSEUM 

SHIP  SMODELS  'NJVAL  CRELICS 


^PAINTINGS 


6NGRAVINGS 
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QUEEN  ANNE 
STUDIOS 

739   Boylston   Street 

BOSTON 

Fourth  Floor 

IMPORTED   ANTIQUES 

Highest 


Quality 


On?,, 


SPANISH 
SHADES 


EXECUTED      FOR      THE 
AUAm      BILTMORE.     HOTE.L 

WIAMI         FLORIDA 


Edward 
Thorne 

1 25 -East -34th  Street 
NELW    YORK 


E.  A.  DERTONI  TEL.  PLAZA  1837 

ITALIAN  ART  STUDIO 

Importers 


Italian  and  Spanish  Fabrics   ■  Furniture  •  Laces 

153  East  50th  Street 
Milano,  Italy  New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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DECORATIONS  */"  DISTINCTION 
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Italian 
Antiques 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 

GlNO    CORSANI 

620  Lexington  Ave. 

(near  53d  Street),  New  York 


The  MILCH 

GALLERIES 


'Rhapsody"  13  in.  high  $300 

by  Harriet  Frishmuth 

AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS  and 
SCULPTURE 

EXHIBITIONS : 

To  April  10 — Paintings  of  the 

Cathedrals  of  France  by 

P1ETER.  van  VEEN 

April  12-24 — Paintings  of  Qardens  by 

ABBOTT  GRAVES 

April  26-May  15 — Landscapes  and 

Street  Scenes  by 

WM.  JEAN  BEAULEY 

Latest  Milch  Qallery  "Art  Notes" 
sent  on  request 

108  West  Fifty-Seventh  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  16  EAST  13th   STREET 
ANTIQUE  SHOP 

'blew  York 


Q/T.N  exceptional  stock  of 
Chippendale,     Sheraton, 
and  Hepplewhite  furni- 
ture; antique  panelling; 
hinges,  latches. 


Spanish  pino  ivood  coffee  table,  17"  x 
25"  x  lSVs",  with  drawer  and  pineapple 
carving.  Talavera  coffee  service,  con:- 
prising  a  coffee  pot,  creamer,  sugar 
boivl,  six  large  and  six  small  cups  and 
saucers,  in  blues,  green  and  yellow. 
Courtesy  of  George  W.  Funk 

In  the  shop  of  George  W. 
Funk,  filled  to  its  capacity  with 
treasures  of  the  old  world,  there 
i>  a  preponderance  of  Spanish 
furniture,  in  which  tables  play  a 
conspicuous  part.  Among  these, 
cne  with  an  elaborate 
stretcher  of  ornamental 
ironwork  and  two  slid- 
ing drawers,  decorated 
with  cut-out  wrought 
iron  motifs,  is  of  unique 
interest.  The  smaller 
coffee  tables,  of  about 
1600,  some  with  drawers 
and  man}'  showing 
Moorish  details,  serve  a 
popular  use  as  sofa 
stands.  Old  velvets, 
brocades,  church  vest- 
ments and  alabaster 
vases,  convertible  as 
lamp  bases,  form  a  group 
of   attractive   accessories. 

Included  in  the  Italian 
furniture  are  marquetry 
cabinets,  walnut  chests  of  drawers, 
tables,  rush  seated  chairs  for  chil- 
dren, and  many  colorful  examples 
of  painted  Venetian  furniture,  so 
desirable  for  the  country  house.  A 
large  supply  of  garden  accessories 
are  also  available  in  Italian  marble 


garden  seats,  tables,  fountains,  old 
stone  and  marble  wall  ornaments 
of  fruit  and  flowers;  iron  grilles. 
Spanish  and  Italian  gilded  tin  and 
iron  lanterns,  for  inside  or  out- 
door use,  and  old  monastery  bells 
and  brackets. 

An  intermingling  of  beautiful 
things  that  cover  a  wide  range  of 
selection  comprise  the  stock  of 
Fontaine.  Here  the  eye  travels 
from  a  window  display  of  allur- 
ing fabrics  and  ornamental  details 
back  through  an  assortment  of 
Italian,  Spanish  and  English  fur- 
niture that  fills  the  galleries.  At 
every  turn  one  stops  to  examine 
som:  interesting  curio  or  a 
Chinese  lamp  base  of  unusual 
beauty  in  jade,  carved  ivory, 
quartz  or  crystal,  with  a  shade  of 
correspondingly  exquisite  coloring. 
A  pair  of  polychrome  Gothic 
chairs  attracts  the  interest  or  a 
pair  of  twisted  gold  columns  of 
grape  and  foliage  design.  Desks, 
chairs,   commodes,    prie   dieus   and 


Pair  of  gilded  wrought  iron  giardinetti,  suitable 
for  table,  mantle,  or  side  wall  use.  Lamp  of 
Celadon  colored  pottery  with  raised  ornamental 
carving  and  chased  bronze  mounts.  Chinese  self- 
toned  silk  shade  over  rose  with  jade  finial. 
Courtesy  of  Fontaine,  Inc. 


a  painted  Venetian  bed  in  soft 
green  colorings,  ten  feet  long  and 
nine  feet  wide,  contribute  further 
to  the  interest,  together  with  an 
exceptional  collection  of  embroi- 
dered  velvet  cushions. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


Set  of  pale  green   Venetian  glass,   comprising   a  center  compote, 

candlesticks  that  become  compotes,  when  reverted,  and  bulb  vases. 

Tulips  of  colored  feathers.    Silver  cloth  runner,  18"  x  40",  with 

Bavarian  worsted  embroidery.   Courtesy  of  Adeline  de  Voo,  Inc. 


"Marble  and  Stone  Garden  Ornaments" 

Italian  arrt>  £?>pant£tf)  &miqueg 

<&zo.  M.  Jfunfe 

854  Lexington  9toe.,  Jftear  65tf)  &t. 

j&etoffotfe 

Louis  XIV 
Antique    Co.,    Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 


Antiques 

Antique  Jewels 

Tapestries 

Jades 

Brocades 

Bronzes 

Petite   Point 

Wood    Carvings 

Laces 

Embroideries 

Costumes    and    Decorations    to    Rent. 


Q  East  Sjth  Street 

near  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


Phone  Plaza  2183 


SPANISH    FURNISHINGS 

cAntique  and  SModern 

rURMTJ'BE.    LANTERNS,    CHINA. 
CARPETS,      TEXTILES.      GRILLES 

The  Pomposa  Art  Trading  Co.. 

incorporated 

148    East    53rd    Street,  New    York 

Palm  Beach  Madrid 

Via  Parigl  Mcndizabal  13 


Interior  Decorations 
Furnishings 

Furniture 

Draperies 

Rugs 

*i -«i!?|3r* 1* 

REEVES  GALLERIES,/™. 

20  EAST  49th  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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*7nh  >r/ori/><.  'co/  v\  /<onL 
Ournitarc 

lOI  P&rk  Ave.  &t  40!*  St 
•■New  York 


Garden  Furniture 

An    interesting    collection    is    on    display 
in    our    Studios. 


Blue-green 

glazed 

TEB.RA   COTTA 

JAR 

with  hind- 
wrought  iron 
stand;  total 
height,  21  in.; 
(1  ia  meter,  \Z\i 
in.;     ]>rice, 

$27.50 
I    I  I  I'..  New  York 

An  illustrated 
catalogue  sent  for 

10   cents. 


THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

listablishcd    J'JOO 

251    Lexington   Avenue   at   35th   Street 

New   York   City 


Designers  and  manufacturers  of 
GARDEN   ORNAMENTS 

Pompcian  stone,  Marble  and 

Terra-cotta 

ANTIQUE  and  MODERN  Hand- 
wrought  iron  Lanterns,  Wdls, 
Flower-holders,    Torcheres 

$.  g>arti,  <&.  TLutd)c*i 
£s>tuutog 

119  East  34th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone   Caledonia  9/30 


• 


Exceptionally 
Large  Stock  of 

Italian 

and  Spanish 

Antique 

Furniture, 

Wrought 

Irons, 

Marbles, 

Textiles,  etc. 


Doorway  of  Tied  S.  oAmbrogio 
3/farble  from  Verona — 16th  Century 

LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 

764  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Via  Dei  Fossi  7,  Florence 


Are  You  Using  These  Pages 
To  Your  Greatest  Advantage 

WE  have  brought  together  in  these  pages  a  care- 
fully selected  group  of  interior  decorators  and 
shops  which  sell  the  most  charming  and  newest  acces- 
sories of  decoration  as  well  as  those  specialty  shops 
which  have  made  New  York  the  world's  most  in- 
teresting shopping  centre. 

All  have  been  selected  to  minister  to  your  convenience 
and  satisfaction.  Unless  you  take  advantage  of  these 
pages  you  will  not  be  utilizing  Arts  &  Decoration  to 
your  fullest  advantage. 


Antiques 
Decorations 

IS 

Fabrics 

and 
Flowers 

551  Madison  Ave 
NEW  YORK 


rim 

—  is  enhanced  by  Graf  Hand 
Wrought  Iron  or  Brass  Andirons 
and  accessories.  Designed  by  artists, 
produced  by  skilled  craftsmen,  Graf 
productions  are  made  to  an  ideal, 
rather  than  a  price. 

In  authentic  English,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, Colonial  and  other  periods. 

See  Andirons  No.  631  (illustrated) 
at  your  decorators  or  architects. 
Write  us  for  name  of  your  nearest 
Graf  dealer. 

Frank   H.    Graf  Manufacturing   Co.,  Inc. 

280  NINTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


European    Antiques 

Retail  Wholesale 

Fine  Old  English 
Furniture     :    :    : 

Painted  and  Unpainted 
Peasant    Furniture 


Ouster  Chest  of  Drawers  (C.  1710) 


141  E.  5  7th  Street 
Regent  4836 


C.  VANDEVERE  HOWARD 

Importer 


New  York  City 


Leaded  Glass  and  Old  English  Panelling 
From  the  Galleries  of 

/3  §<cu>t40^c$£;. 


Candelabra 

"Tie  Backs 

Curtain  Poles 
Star  Lanterns 
Mirrors 

Tea  Tables 
Chairs 
Grills 
Consoles 
Reproductions,  Etc. 


Size  9?4  "  Dia 


J. 


162  EAST  53rd  ST. 
^cw  York 


Old  American 
glass  ana  fur- 
nishings for 
country    homes 


MARTHA  MORGAN 

ANTIQUES 

120  East  57th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Telephone  :    Plaza  0019 


WC  3663 


WARMAN 
COOK 

Designers  & 
Manufacturers 

Lighting  Fixtures 
&  Decorative 
Metal  Work  for 
the   Home. 

209  E.  39  Street 
New  York 

Tel.  Cal.  4204 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


9k  the  SHOPS  of  the  SMART  SET       Jg| 


Decorative  Ship  Models  5ffi&&! 


No.    132.  Santa   Maria 


2D  inches 
long  x  IS 
inches 
high. 

The  wood 
Hull  hand- 
somely dee- 
oraledwitli 
soft  Biown, 
White  and 
King's 
Blue  —  an- 
tiqued— to- 
gether with 
tile  Brass 
Sails  and 
grace  f ul 
lines  of  the 
Model 


ake    up   a    most    charming   ornament. 

This  is  one  of  a  line  of  period  Ships  we 
Ter    In    half    models. 

They  are  suitable  on  narrow  shelves  or 
gainst  the  wall  as  the  hull  is  rounded  out 
i  front  side  only,  being  unfinished  on  back, 
he  sails  are  full  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
ill    model. 

Sent  Express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $15. 
afe    arrival    guaranteed.      Full    models    $30 

Other     attractive     articles.      Circulars     upon 
'ouest. 
OUSEHOLD   PATENT  CO.,   Norristown.  Pa. 


Distinctive 


No.  1057.     Oval  China  Crock 


$3.00  each 

RENA  ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison.  Avenue 

near  53rd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Sports  Dress 

for    every    occasion 

Tailored    Waists 

Men's    Shirts 

Pajamas 


B.  H.  WRAGGE,  Inc. 

43    WEST    46TH    STREET 
NEW  YORK   CITY 


Mrs.  Wiltbank 

518  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


Italian  Linens 
Venetian  Glass 

vanish  and  Italian  <SMajolica 

PLAZA  6777 


The  many  dainty  things  a 
woman  wants  about  her,  of  ex- 
clusive design  and  yet  at  reason- 
able cost,  are  not  always  to  be 
found,  yet  Adeline  de  Voo  has 
successfully  solved  this  problem 
in  the  charming  things  she  has  to 
offer.  Here  are  the  most  fasci- 
nating potteries  for  table  use  and 
Austrian  glass,  included  in  which 
are  goblets  of  bubble  glass  deco- 
rated with  a  black  tracery  that 
adds  to  their  delicacy.  A  garni- 
ture of  modern  Austrian  pottery, 
in  which  a  Sultan  with  a  harem 
favorite  forms  the  center  group 
and  two  colored  attendants  the 
side  figures  offers  an  amusing 
variation  of  the  usual  table  deco- 
ration. A  pair  of  gilded  horns  of 
plenty  sconces  with  three  candle 
brackets  are  also  unique  in  wall 
decoration  as  are  a  set  of  six 
Italian  gouache  landscapes.  A 
painted  ship  panel,  taken  from  an 
old  Dutch  house,  and  embroidered 
pictures  in  silhouettes,  is  distinctly 
modern  in  treatment. 

The  Closet  Shop  reflects  an 
added  charm  with  its  new  setting, 
where  general  house  decoration 
has  become  an  important  feature. 
Aside  from  the  treatment  of 
closets  of  all  types  and  sizes  the 
decoration  of  nurseries  and  bath 
rooms  is  being  given  especial  at- 
tention. With  this  in  view,  a 
model  nursery  carried  out  in  rose 
and  pink  chintz  with  pink  organ- 
die curtains  and  painted  furniture 
of  original  design  makes  strong 
appeal.  A  bath  room,  equally 
charming,  for  adult  use,  is  done 
in  green  and  lacquer  red  glazed 
chintz,  with  rubberized  silk,  bath 
curtains  and  a  rug  of  deep  red. 
The  trim  and  plumbing  in  green. 

The  ever  important  selection  of 
appropriate  lamp  shades  is  readily 
made     from     those     at     the     Erie 


r  Glassware  ofDistinctiori 


(Left)  —  Red  lacquer  smoking  stand 
with  porcelain  -  lined  drawer  for  ciga- 
rettes, ashtray  and  match  holder 
(Right) — Green  lacquer  smoking  table 
with  tray  for  cigarette  box,  glass  ash- 
tray atid  match  holder.  Courtesy  of 
The  Closet  Shop 

Studios,  where  the  most  careful 
thought  is  expended  in  producing; 
shades  that  will  be  in  complete 
harmony  with  a  decorative  scheme. 
Where  a  cheerful  effect  is  de- 
sired, those  of  mottled  or  egg- 
shell paper,  mounted  with  Chinese 
or  early  American  flower  prints 
will  prove  desirable  and  where  a 
more  subdued  effect  should  be  at- 
tained, the  crackle  shade  with  a 
simple  gold  banding  or  the  new 
marbleized  paper,  mounted  on 
parchment,  in  any  color,  and  either 
bound  in  contrast  or  having  ap- 
plied gold  stars  is  effective. 

Wedgwood  prints  on  eggshell 
paper  with  colored  bandings  are 
still  another  selection  or  mottled 
paper  with  English  and  French 
coat-of-arms.  An  adaptation  of 
an  old  French  design,  showing 
dolphins  is  a  pleasing  alternate 
of  the  ship  decoration!  and  old 
maps,  which  have  become  famil- 
iar through  popular  use. 


Lamp  shade  of  mottled  rose  paper  with  scalloped  valances  and  stars 

of  gold  mandarin  paper.   Large  candle  shield  with  English  hunting 

scene,  bound  in  red.    Small  shields  with  old  New  York  and  early 

steamboat  prints.   Courtesy  of  the  Erie  Studios 


IMPORTERS 

of 
REPRODUCTIONS 

URNS— VASES— PAPERWEIGHTS 
JARS— BOWLS— TABLEWARE 

Czecho-Slovak  Glass  Products  Co. 

Office  and  Showrooms: 
48-50  East  34th  St.  New  York  City 


MONOGRAM 

(Trade  Marked  and  Copyrighted) 

MATCH    PACKS 

They  add  a  touch  of  distinction 
to  the  bridge  and  dining  table 
and  vanity  case. 

*350  for  50  -  *500  for  100 

Packed   in  a   tin 

Express  prepaid  anywhere  in  U.  S. 

THE    CAN-DLE-LUXE    SHOP 

(Candles    of    Quality) 

5 88 -A  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

B.   ALTAIAN   &  CO.,  New  York 
li.    S.   AYRES   &  CO.,   Indianapolis 
Wm.  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY,  Boston 
FAMOUS  RARR  COMPANY,  St.  Louis 
BULLOCK'S,    Los  Angeles 


TAILLEUR    BAGS 

In     exclusive     designs     and     exquisite 
colorings — made     in     tapestries     and 
brocades — to   order. 


Ys  inch  frame  $1)8 
<)i/2  inch  $13 


Samples  of  ma- 
terials, satin  lin- 
i  ti  S  s,  sent  on 
request. 

Bags  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  check 
and  money  re- 
funded if  bag  is  returned  in  good  order, 
within  three  days. 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 


9  Westbourne  Rd. 


Newton  Center,  Mass. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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This  lamp, 
with  i  In 
Kapanhell 
thade.eom- 
plrtr  for 
%S5.00. 


W  e  offer  an  un- 
usually rare  and 
attractive  selection 
of  decorative  fur- 
nishings suitable 
for  the  sun  porch, 
the  camp,  and  the 
cottage.  Many  of 
these  articles  are 
from  the  Pacific 
islands  and  the 
Far    East. 


K  tdfit  lUenitxrr 

E.   H.  WARDWELL 

452  Lexington  Avenue 

Near  45th  Street  New  York  Citv 


EUROPEAN 
ANTIQUES 

Interior 
Decoration 

by 

Mrs.  E.A.Seeley 

65th  Street  <ind 

Madison  Ave. 

New  York  City 


What  We  Do 

We  cane  chairs  and  fine  furniture. 
We   do  machine  caning  and  rush 

seating  of  every  description. 

We  sell  cane  and  flag  at  retail. 

C.  J.  MORAN 

Manufacturers  of 
Cane  and  Rush  Seats 

541  First  Ave.         New  York 

Between  list  and  32nd  Streets 

Telephone,  Lexington  9896 


Colonial  dining 
room,  remodeled 
from  the  kitchen 
of  a  town  house, 
opening  into  the 
garden. 


Interior 
Decorations 


MRS.   GILLETTE    NICHOLS,   INC. 


New  York  City 


402      MADISON      AVENUE 
(.Vanderbilt  1 669) 


Sun   Rooms  by  McHugh   are   really   Su:i 
Rooms,  designed  and  completely  furnished 


Of  particular  interest : 

Iron 

Garden 

Furniture 

Philipino 

Fan 
Chairs 
Fortuny 

Textile 

Prints 
French 

Enameled 
Cane  Chairs 
Garden  Canopies 


Ml   1  I  li.  II  WILLOW    FURNITl'RF. 

Trellis  Work 

Floor   Coverings 

Lighting   Fixtures 

Chintzes  and  Linens 


Write  for  our 
booklet  on  Me- 
lt u  it  h  W  i I  lo  w 
Furniture — nmc 
a  n  the  press. 


J.  S.  McHugh,  Inc. 

15  West  51st  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  CIRCLE   1551 


In  the  heart  of  the  cAntique  and  Old  Curiosity  Shops  of 

PARI  S 

oAntiques—  Tapestries—  Genuine  Period  Furniture — Decorative  Paintings 
In  charge  of  an  American,  with  over  thirty  years' experience 
and  residence  as  a  buyer  of  Antiquities,   in   Europe. 

VALIANT 

BALTIMORE  PHILADELPHIA 

Offer  to  Visiting  Art  Collectors,  Architects,  and  Dealers. 

Individual  and  strictly  private  office  accommodation  and 
storage  room.  Designing  room,  Purchasing  facilities,  Expert 
advice,  Shipping  and  Invoicing.  On  moderate  fee  basis. 

Public  and  Private  Sales  Attended  to 

VALIANT 

9  RUE  DE  SEINE  PARIS 

Cable  Address.  ARTSCRAFTS.  Paris  Telephone  Fleurus  63-36 


VENETIAN  BLINDS 

Both  Imported  and  Domestic 
For  Inside  and  Outside  Purposes 

SWEDISH  VENETIAN  BLIND  CO. 
1265  Broadway  New  York  City 


Rr  production  of  old  Candle  Stand  in  Maple 

$35.00 

Antiques    and    Reproductions    of    Dis- 
tinctive Charm  for  Home  Furnishings 

Interior  Decorations 

WESTP0R.T  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

10  E.  53rd  Street,  New  York  City 

Tlaza  7645 


"THE 
BEDROOM 
COMPLETE" 


Beds,  Complete  Sets 

Occasional  Pieces 
Original  Designs  and 
Decorations  to  Order 
Day  Beds  a  Specialty 

GEO.  M.  MILLER 

7    WEST   45th    STREET 
Bryant  0914  N.  Y.  City 


THE  ♦  CLOSET  ♦  SHOP 


I  specialize  in  the  building,  arrang- 
ing and  decorating  of 

CLOSETS 

also  in  the  fitting  up  of  Nurseries, 
Playrooms,  Bathrooms,  Dressing 
Rooms,  Boudoir. 

Traveling  accessories  of  all  kinds, 
hangers,  hat  stands,  lingerie  straps, 
painted  trunk  rests  and  trays  to 
match  rooms. 

MRS.  GEORGE  HERZOG 


Telephone  0565  Rhinelander     780  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


Wand   Willow 

lends  a  note  of  cheer 


These  are  most  distinctive- 
pieces  of  selected  wand 
willow.  The  designs  show 
an  approved  European 
type  of  furniture.  Qayly 
painted,  they  are  particu- 
larly appropriate  for  open 
porches,  terraces  and  sun- 
rooms.  They  are  effec- 
tive, too,  for  enlivening 
an  interior. 


Write  for  Booklet  AD. 


EDWARD  R.  BARTO   &  CO. 

Interior  Decorators  &  Furnishers 
775  Lexington  Ave.,  NEW  YORK.  Bet.  60th  and  61st  Sts. 


Refer  lo  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Wfcl^AvlcV 


IVe ZMake  Houses  into  Homes' 


INTERIOR 
cDSCO%4TIONS 

1805  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


^e  Sesqu^Centemiial 

International  Exposition 

Celebrating 
150  Yean  of  American  Independence 


19Z6 


Philadelphia 
June  1  to  December  1, 1Q26 


THE  Sesqui -Centen- 
nial International 
Exposition,  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  for  six 
months  beginning  June 
1st,  will  fulfil  many  roles 
m/P*    *  Wb  before  its  gates  are  closed 

on  the  first  of  December. 
First    of    all,    it   is    an 
anniversary    memorial    to 
150  years  of  freedom,  in- 
augurated   by   the  Decla- 
ration    of     Independence. 
Through    pageantry,    pa- 
rade,    and    special     cere- 
monies, the  underlying  motive  of  the  celebration  will  be  kept 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  visitors  who  will  come 
to  Philadelphia  during  that  period. 

In  its  entirety,  it  will  constitute  a  complete  survey  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  last  one  and  one-half  centuries.  Art, 
science,  education  and  economics  will  be  illustrated  by  their 
most  modern  applications,  and,  in  many  cases,  by  exhibits 
tracing  the  development  of  certain  phases  of  these  from 
their  earliest  records. 

Many  will  see  in  the  Exposition  a  tribute  to  the  activities 
of  peace — a  patriotic  gesture  more  powerful  than  any  con- 
scious diplomatic  maneuvre. 

Official  participation  on  the  part  of  fourteen  foreign 
nations  assures  an  exposition  of  international  proportions. 
The  products  of  twentieth  century  civilization  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  will  be  focussed  for  a  time  at  this  event, 
designed  primarily  for  patriotic  and  educational  purposes. 
The  Sesqui-Centennial  should  serve  as  a  fountain  head 
for  new  energy  and  inspiration  which  will  lead  humanity  to 
fresh  fields  of  endeavor. 


BAILEY,  BANKS 
&   BIDDLE  CO. 

JEWELERS,  SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 
Established  1832 

PHILADELPHIA 

DIAMOND 

ENGAGEMENT  RINGS 

JEWELED  WEDDING 

RINGS 

Selection  can  be  made  by  those 
who  reside  at  a  distance  with 
every  assurance  of  complete  satis- 
faction. 

There  is  the  reputation  of  this 
Establishment  for  probity  for  the 
past  almost  one  hundred  years 
as  a  guarantee — 

Correspondence  invited. 

The  Diamond  Book — -mailed  up- 
on request  which  illustrates  and 
prices  Engagement  and  Wedding 
Rings  and  other  Jewels. 

BAILEY  TEXT  AND 
COLONIAL  SCRIPT 

Two  distinctive  Engravings  most 
fashionable  as 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS 

and  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Samples  mailed 


Old  English  Bracket 

in  oAntique  'Brass  Finish 

We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
sketches  of  special  designs  for 
architects,  decorators  and 
individuals. 

KpBERTJ.WARD^CO. 

DESIGNERS  AND  MAKERS 

of  Distinctive 
Jic/ifitincf  ^urnisfiincjs 

Mow   247  S.I 3 TH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Early  i/th  century  Italian  Marquetry  chest  of 

drawers. 

1  of 4  18th  century  Italian  walnut  chairs. 


CHARLES 
GOULDING 
CURTIS 

INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 

ITALIAN  ANTIQUES 
ITALIAN   POTTERY 

1917    WALNUT    ST. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Section  of  our  Room  in  the 
Kapock  House 


WOODVILLE 

AND  = 

COM  PANY 


1711  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

Branch  at 

York  Harbour,  Maine 


LYMAN  W. 
CLEVELAND 

Interior  Decorations 

FURNITURE   AND   FABRICS 


FTi 
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Specializing  in  Home  Decoration 

Expert  Personal  Service 

2038   Locust  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Grille   with   original    Frame 
and  Shutters.    Spanish  XVI 


An  interesting  Early  Spanish  Bedroom  Furnished  by  Montllor 


The    Treasures 

of  Old  Spaing 

Close  scrutiny  and  personal  selection  of 
all  our  Antiques  add  a  touch  of  Distinc- 
tiveness and  of  Romance  to  the  Spanish 
Homes  they  are  to  adorn  in  America. 

The  large  assortment  shown  in  our  Gal- 
leries embodies  a  wide  variety  of  interest- 
ing pieces  that  will  fulfill  every  need  in 
Furniture,  Interior  and  Exterior 
Decorations. 

Spanish  Antiques  Exclusively 

GALER1A  MONTLLOR 
FRENERIA  5,  BARCELONA 


N 


Beautifully  carved  Spanish 
Cabinet  XVII  Century 


&panistx 


EST.   1 909 


MONTLLOR 
BROS. 


View  of  our  Palm  Beach  Galleries 


Two  Florida  Galleries 


PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Plaza  Building 


TAMPA,  FLA. 

400  Grand  Central  Ave. 


(at  66th  Street) 
NEW  YORK 
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ARTS   &  DECORATION 


The  announcements  on  this  page  arc  all  from  wholesale  houses  that  sell  to  the  trade  only.  The  articles  advertised  cannot  be  purchased  by  our  readers  direct 
from  them,  but  they  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  their  stock  if  you  will  obtain  an  introduction  from  your  decorator  or  dealer.  Or  you  may  ivrite  to  the  adver- 
tisers  mentioning   this   magazine,  and   they  will  send  you   the  name  of  a  local  decorator  or  dealer  who  will   co-operate  with  you   in  promptly  securing  any 


articles  advertised  here 


H.  B.  Lehman- 
Connor  Co. 

Upholstery  and 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Merchandise  of  Distinction 
For  Every  Use 

HAND-BLOCKED  LINENS 

CRETONNES 

QLAZED  CHINTZES 

PLAIN  AND  FIQURED 

QAUZES 

SVNFAST  ORGANDIES 
AND  VOILES 

CASEMENT  CLOTHS 

TAFFETAS 
Plain  and  Brocaded 

SATINS 

DAMASKS 

BROCATELLES 

TAPESTRIES  VELVETS 

CREWELL   EMBROIDERIES 

Designed  and  Colored  in 
Combination 

58  WEST  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Boston       Chicago       San  Francisco 


1899- 


SERVICE- 


1926 


CfcHE  lure  of  Old  Spain, 

modified  by  I  the  New 
Art,  finds  expression  in  the 
distinctive  creations  of 

Bed  Room 

Dining  Room  and 

Living  Room  Suites, 

including  Artistic  Mirrors 
and  Novelties,  attractively 
displayed  in  our  New  Show 
Rooms. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Decorator 
for  a  card  of  introduction  to  our 
New  Exhibit,  where  you  will  find 
many  beautiful  things  to  decorate 
your  home. 

Wholesale  Only 

David  Van  Blerkom  Co. 

Incorporated 
Established  1899 

124  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


B.  BENGUIAT 

RARE  OLD  FABRICS 

WHOLESALE 
RARE  RUGS  FINE  TAPESTRIES 

Clients  of  Dealers  and  Decorators  are  welcome,  with 
the  customary  introductions 

383  Madison  Avenue 

At  46th  St.,  Opposite  the  Ritz 
Telephone,  Vanderbilt  2149 


,. 

iMfUm      B6AGAL- 
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Rugs 

tJBBjyf'l  plfcjff-1                Judged  by  Oriental 
f|9            t "       §blj                  R#E  Standards 

. 

gENGAL-ORIENTAL 
rugs  to  be  appreciated 
must  be  judged  by  the  hand 
woven  Persian  rug  standard, 
and  when  the  comparison  is 
made  you  will  find  that  these 
rugs  have  grasped,  in  their 
outline  and  in  their  color- 
ings, in  their  unbroken  one- 
piece  surface,  in  their  be- 
(             longing  warp  fringes,  an 

jHPr'  ~^F^^vH9ffii^^ 

|            authentic  Persian  appear- 
ance   and  an   individuality 
that  has  heretofore  been 

^           procurable  only  in  the  hand 
-"■       woven  rugs. 

The  Price  of  the  Bengal-Oriental  Rug 
9x12  She  Does  Not  Exceed  $175.00 

JAMES  M  SHOEMAKER  CO.,  Inc. 

The  House  of  Shoemaker                                   119  West  40th  Street 

Send  for  booklet  "  Backgrounds  of  Oriental  Beauty.-' 
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CARVALHO 
BROTHERS 

formerly  at 
520   Madison  Ave. 

c^4nnounce 

the  opening  of  their 
new      establishment 

at 

762  Madison  Ave. 

Bet.  65th  &  66th  Sts. 

New  York 

Tel.   I^hinelander  6315 


Purveyors  to  'Decorators 

Dalva  Bros. 

510  Madison  Avenue 

"N^w  shipments    each   month 

"Direct  Importers  of 

oAntique  Textiles 

A  large  selection  of 
fine  Antiques 

Spanish,  French  and  Italian 
Brocades 

Velvets,  Needleworks 
and  Tapestries 

also  English  Embroideries 

Genuine  Antique 
Spanish  Alpoujaras  Rugs 


LIV-DINE 

The  "All Purpose"  Table 

Pat.  June  16,  1925.  Serial  No.  1542693 


Serves  Three  Purposes 

1.— CLOSED 

A    Davenport    Talile    of    unusual 
charm.    Regulation   size,   20x60. 

2.— HALF    OPEN 

Concealed  roomy  compartment  for 
linens  and   chest   for   silverware. 

3.— OPEN 

A   dining    room    table   of  distinc- 
tive     character.         Size      40x60. 
Will  comfortably  scat   10  people. 
NO     HIDDEN    LEAVES 
EASILY         OPERATED 

Table    as    illustrated,    custom    made. 

base   and   frame    solid   walnut,    hand 

carved.       English    walnut    finish. 

IN  SIS  T  UP  ON  THE  LIV-  DINE! 

Displayed  at  leading  furniture 
stores   and   interior   decorators. 

THE  LEONARDO  CO.,  Inc. 

Manuf'rs    of    Fine    Cabinet    Furniture 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a 
demonstration 


Consult  your  Decorator  or  Dealer 


APRIL,  192b 
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THE  GOLDEN  GATE  MUSEUM, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  BUILT  OF 
REINFORCED  CONCRETE  AND 
FINISHED  IN  COLOR  STUCCO 
MADE  WITH  ATLAS  WHITE 
PORTLAND  CEMENT.  LOUIS 
C.   MULLGARDT,  ARCHITECT. 


Jacob  Painted  Side  Chair 


Historic  French  Furniture  Forms  in  Modern  Interiors 


One  of  the  basic  reasons  why  French  fur- 
niture is  at  home  in  the  modern  interior  is 
found  in  the  simple  fact  that  it  was  designed 
and  made  in  what  was  and  is  an  essentially 
modern  spirit,  and  to  meet  the  tastes  and 
demands  of  a  life  that  was  not  by  any  means 
different  from  ours  of  today. 

The  bergere,  that  broad,  deep-seated 
chair,  is  as  seductively  comfortable  as  it  was 
when  the  fair  ladies  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV 
sat  in  it  with  pannier  skirt  and  tall,  powdered 
coiffure.  And  it  is  as  beautiful  to  look  at  as 
it  was  in  the  day  when  the  latest  creation  of 
the  cabinet-maker  of  the  period  was  amaz- 
ingly new  and  thrilling. 

The  small  tables,  the  gueridons,  the  con- 


soles— do  they  not  combine  intimate  useful- 
ness with  infinite  beauty  of  design  and  finesse 
of  workmanship,  as  humanly  today  as  they 
have  ever  since  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century  in  France?  The  various  types  of 
escritoires  and  bureaux  of  the  periods  Louis 
XV  and  Louis  XVI  have  not  been  excelled 
in  the  years  since  those  colorful  ones  in 
France.  As  to  the  chaise-longue,  there  is 
something  about  its  very  personality  that 
makes  the  woman  who  appreciates  furniture 
feel  that  it  was  designed  expressly  for  her. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  pieces  of  furniture 
found  in  any  of  the  great  periods  of  French 
design  that  do  not  have  a  definite  and  inti- 
mate place  in  the  modern  American  interior. 


WE  WILL  TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  SHOWING   THESE   BEAUTIFUL   PIECES  TO 
VISITORS  WHO  PRESENT  THE  CARD  OF  THEIR  DECORATOR  OR  DEALER 
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/O    /  '    RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres't 

^-^    -Antiques  &  Reproductions 

383  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  PARIS 
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*  D*  SUNNY  CORNER 

f   CONNL>-       OF  62nd  STREET 

Upholstery  a, 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Merchandise  of  Distinction 
For  Every  Use 

HAND-BLOCKED  LINENS 

CRETONNES 

GLAZED  CHINTZES 

PLAIN  AND  FIGURED 

QAUZES 

SUNFAST  ORGANDIES 
AND  VOILES 

CASEMENT  CLOTHS 

TAFFETAS 
Plain  and  Brocaded 

SATINS 

DAMASKS 

BROCATELLES 

TAPESTRIES  VELVETS 

CREWELL   EMBROIDERIES 


Designed  and  Colored  in 
Combination 


-*       'V7r^nr 


partments 


The  location  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  beauty,  con- 
venience and  prestige.  And  the 
apartments  themselves  are  so 
arranged  as  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  unobstructed  southern  expo- 
sure and  the  broad  expanse  of  Central 
Park. 

Alterations  in  the  typical  floor  plan 
of  13  rooms  and  5  baths  can  be  made 
to  suit  individual  needs.  There  is 
also  a  maisonette  of  17  rooms  which 
can  be  altered  or  reduced  in  size  if 
one  wishes. 

810  Fifth  Avenue  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  this  summer.  Inquire  now 
about  the  complete  details. 

100%  Cooperative 

J.  E.  R.  Carpenter,  Architect 


20  East 
48th  Street 


Vanderbilt 
0031 


mo 


1165  Fifth  Avenue 

100%    CO-OPERATIVE 


FIFTEEN  stories  of 
charming  apart' 
merits,  built  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  those 
who  wish  to  "own  their 
own,"  with  a  view  of 
the  enchanting  sweeps 
of  Central  Park. 


8  rooms,  3  baths 

9  rooms,  3  baths 

with  a  few  duplex  apartment*. 

Prices  range  from 
$16,000 


Maintenance  charges  guaranteed 
not  to  increase  between  now 
and  1932 
Should  present  guaranteed  main- 
tenance charges  decrease  between 
now  and  1932,  the  tenant-owners 
will  receive  the  benefits 
of  such  decrease 


Ready     for     occupancy 
Summer    1926 


Architect,  J.  E.  R.  CARPENTER 

DWIGHT     P.     ROBINSON 

&  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

Builders 


For   plans   and   particulars 
apply  to 


-Tase&Elliman 

Selling  and  Managing  Agents 

340  Madison  Avenue 

Murray  Hill  620O 

Branch  660  Madison  Avenue, 

at  60th  Street 


EAST  HAMPTON 

LONG  ISLAND 
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HOME,  SWEET  HOME  ON  MAIN  STREET 
EAST  HAMPTON,  LONG  ISLAND 


EAST  HAMPTON  is  one  of  Long 
Island's  most  charming  spots.  Situ- 
ated as  it  is  on  the  South  Shore  and  on  the 
road  to  Montauk  it  is  each  year  becoming 
more  popular  with  summer  visitors  and 
property  owners. 

Any  of  East  Hampton's  merchants  or 
real  estate  brokers  or  any  of  your  friends 
or  relatives  there  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
about  East  Hampton. 

East  Hampton  is  the  Home  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home" 


ATLAS  NOW  ADDS  BFAUTY  TO  CONCRETE'S  STRENGTH  AND  ECONOMY 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  MUSEUM, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  BUILT  OF 
REINFORCED  CONCRETE  AND 
FINISHED  IN  COLOR  STUCCO 
MADE  WITH  ATLAS  WHITE 
PORTLAND  CEMENT.  LOUIS 
C.   MULLGARDT,  ARCHITECT. 


MJlli, 
111(111    , 
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ri   Pavillon  de  Flore  } 


THE  grace  or  grandeur  of  the  famous 
buildings  of  history  can  be  created 
anew  in  concrete  made  with  Atlas. 
Everything  they  offerin  inspiring  form, 
color  and  texture,  Atlas  White  Portland 
Cement  makes  possible  today  with 
economy  and  permanence. 

For  Atlas  White  not  only  moulds  rugged 
endurance  into  delicate  lines  and  con- 
tours; it  also  allows  choice  of  a  broad 
range  of  colors.  This,  without  losing 
a  ny  of  the  savings  or  changeless  strength 
which  Atlas  puts  into  concrete  work 
of  any  kind.    A  true  Portland  cement, 


both  in  gray  and  its  wonderful  clear 
white,  Atlas  brings  architectural  beauty 
into  line  with  current  economic  values. 

Created  by  three  master-builders  of 
France,  the  Pavilion  of  Flora  and  the 
south  wing  of  the  Louvre  pictured 
above,  offer  no  architectural  or  struc- 
tural features  which  could  not  be  re- 
produced today  in  concrete.  In  its  lavish 
decoration  and  color,  the  Memorial 
Museum  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San 
Francisco,  presented  a  harder  and  a  more 
complex  task;  yet  it  was  easily  and  eco- 
nomically produced  with  Atlas  White. 


Development  of  the  rotary  kiln  was  an 
Atlas  contribution  that  keeps  Portland 
cement  below  the  cost  levels  of  thirty 
years  ago.  And  now  Atlas  White,  es- 
tablishing concrete  as  the  complete 
architectural  material,  confirms  Atlas 
again  as  "the  standard  by  which  a 
other  makes  are  measured." 


Between  the  Atlas  plants  and  the  user,  there  is  bu 
one  distributor — the  building  material  dealer — wh 
brings  Atlas  to  the  public  cheaper  than  by  any  othe 
method.  Any  architect,  contractor  or  prospective  builde 
is  invited  to  write  to  this  Company  regarding  the  pi 
sibilities  of  concrete  made  with  A  tlas  Portland  Cemen 
Address  all  inquiries  to  25  Broadway,  New  Yo 


OS 


PORTLAND 

CEMENTS 

mestandard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measure 
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r  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  electrical  indus'    I 
,  Electric  Switches  and  Switch  Plates  have  become 
motive. 

e  Connecticut  Toggle  Switch  and  genuine  Ba\elite 
te  with  luminous  button,  shown  herewith,  is  the 
vest  thing  in  wiring  devices — both  from  a  practical 
i  ornamental  standpoint. 

te:  Substitutes  lighter  in  weight  or  of  inferior 
terial  are  in  evidence,  but  Connecticut  Wiring 
vices  of  genuine  Ba\elite  are  foremost  in  originality, 
ign  and  workmanship.  Each  device  bears  our 
demar\  K^  and  is  stamped  "Genuine  Ba^elite" 
i  definite  indication  of  quality. 


AXlose-Up^ 

dignity  ^Moulded  into  Practicability 

Connecticut  Wiring  Devices  moulded  of  Genuine  BAKELJT6  in  rich  brown 
color,  with  their  smooth,  beveled  edges  and  egg-shell  finished  surface,  harmonize 
with  the  most  exquisite  decorations  and  have  established  a  precedent  among 
Architects  and  Decorators. 
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Chemically  inert,  they  are  unaffected  by  fumes,  moisture  or  climatic  conditions. 
The  finish  is  permanent  and  lasting. 

All  exposed  metal  parts  having  been  eliminated,  makes  Connecticut  devices  of 
Genuine  Bakelite  absolutely  shock-proof — a  positive  protection  to  human  life. 

'  With  the  old-fashioned  metal  type  of  plate,  in  the  case  of 

defective  wiring  or  careless  installation,  little  tots  (as  shown 

,in  this  picture)  are  often  innocently  exposed  to  great  danger.. 

Our  trademark  ^^  on  Wiring  Devices,  means  what  "Sterling"  does  on  silver — 
the  "real  stuff."    They  cost  more,  but  they  are  worth  it. 

Manufacturers  of  high-grade  Wiring  Devices  for  20  years 
"Often  imitated,  but  never  equaled" 

THE   CONNECTICUT   ELECTRIC   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory :    BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Chicago  San  Francisco 

32  South  Clinton  Street  34  Natoma  Street 


MARK 


New  York 
33  West  42nd  Street 


CONNECTICUT  "A-l"  DEVICES 
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unit       for      every      possible       need 
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Old  English   Silver   Tankard  made  in    London 
in  1691  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 


IN  the  Crichton  Collection  of  Old  English  Silver  are  interest- 
-*  ing  pieces  which  range  from  the  quaint  Tankard  pictured 
here  to  stately  Candelabra.  Pieces  which  by  their  very  existence 
bear  witness  to  the  approval  of  generations. 

Reproductions  of  Old  English  Silver,  handwrought  in  London 
by  Crichton  craftsmen  are  also  available.  They  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  possess  at  moderate  cost,  Tea  Services  and  individual 
pieces  resembling  in  every  detail  the  famous  originals  from  which 
they  were  modelled. 


CRICHTON 

Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths 
New  York-  636,  Fifth  Avenue  /corner  of 51?* Street) 


8c  CO. 
LTD. 
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GTS?  OR  the  town  or   country  home — imported 
Rattan  Furniture  exquisitely  graceful  in  design, 
suitable  for  interior  or  outdoor  use. 

Notman  furniture  has  the  distinction  and  indi- 
viduality attained  only  by  the  finest  master 
designers  and  creators  whose  best  work  is  faith- 
fully reproduced  by  master  craftsmen  with  an 
artistic  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the 
original. 


A.H. NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127  West  27th  STREET 
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1ST  ANT  strains  of  music,  the  roar  of  a  passing  car, 
early  retirement,  negligee,  a  good  book,  a  cushioned 
chair  to  stretch  out  in;  that's  the  comfort  of  a  quiet 
evening  at  home. 

One's  bedroom  should  be  more  than  a  place  to  sleep. 
It  should  be  a  place  to  which  one  may  retire  after  the 
stress  and  strain  of  social  life;  a  retreat  where  one 
may  be  peacefully  alone. 

Thisr  Sheraton  easy  chair,  and  ottoman  to  match 
(Our  Nos.  2630  AC  and  Ott.),  are  designed  for  those 
who  would  make  the  bedroom  a  haven  of  rest  from 
the  outside  world. 

This  group  and  other  delightful  Elgin  A.  Simonds 
productions  are  shown  by  Dealers  of  Distinction 
everywhere.     Write  for  the  name  of  the  nearest. 

THE  ELGIN  A.  SIMONDS  COMPANY 
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Free/  E.  Coppage,  for  29  years  a  Gorham  Master  Craftsman,  chasing  a  Cinderella  Tea  Pot 

CINDERELLA 

The  Master  Craftsman's  newest  production 

In  five  short  months  this  latest  achievement  of  the 
Master  Craftsmen  has  grown  from  an  artist's  concep- 
tion to  one  of  Gorham's  most  favored  patterns. 
Of  exquisite  grace  and  delightful  decoration — to  see 
Cinderella  is  to  understand  its  phenomenal  reception. 
Your  jeweler  will  gladly  show  you  Cinderella. 

QO%HA M 


CINDERELLA 
PATTERN 

Tea  spoons  6  for    $9.50 

Dessert  knives    6  for  $21.00 
Dessert  forks       6  for  $20.00 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


mi® 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


AMERICA'S   LEADING    SILVERSMITHS    FOR    OVER    90    YEARS 

Afcmher  of  the  Sterling  Silversmiths' Guild  of  America 
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Stieen  oAnne  Living  'Room  'By  Lyman  W.  Cleveland 


KAPOCK— MEANS  UNFADABLE  COLORS.  Many  dealers  sell  guaranteed 
sunfast  and  tubfast  fabrics  at  a  price  to  tempt  the  housewife,  but  are  these  fabrics 
really  as  guaranteed  ?  She  has  her  redress  in  exchange — but  that's  far  from  being 
satisfactory. 

It  is  not  just  a  guaranteed  fabric  that  the  housewife  wants  at  her  sunny  windows 
— it's  a  fabric  that  the  sun  will  not  fade — that's  KAPOCK. 

Let  some  of  the  many  thousands  of  KAPOCK  users  during  the  past  jfifteen  years 
tell  you  what  real  sunfast  and  tubfast  colors  mean  before  you  make  your  spring 
selection. 

Do  not  allow  price  alone  to  tempt  you.  KAPOCK  costs  more  than  ordinary  sun- 
fast fabrics  but  the  1 5  years  it  has  been  on  the  market  has  proven  its  true  sunfast 
value. 

If  your  dealer  or  decorator  has  not  the  KAPOCK  you  want,  write  us  direct. 

In  the  KAPOCK  House  at  201 1  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  a  museum  of  art 
— collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Here  you  will  find  attractive  ways  to  use 
KAPOCK  by  decorators  with  world-wide  reputation.  Write  us  for  attractive 
literature. 

The  following  well  known  Decorators  created  the  KAPOCK  House 

E.  A.  Belmont  H.  D.  Dougherty  <&.  Co.  Chas.  C.  Purdy 

Charles  of  London  Duncan  &.  Duncan  The  Rosenbach  Co. 

Lyman  W.  Cleveland  Karcher  &.  Rehn  Co.  J.  G.  Valiant  Co. 

A.  L.  Diament  &  Co.  Kapock  Room  Woodville  &  Co. 

ANY  DECORATOR  OR  DEALER  CAN  OBTAIN  KAPOCK 


II 


Kapock  House  Exhibit 

Open  to  the  public.     Nothing 
like  it  in  the  world. 


Decorative    Fatoric^ 

"Endorsed  as  unfadable  by  the  many  who  know" 

A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO.    dept.v,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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TAN HOP 
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9%e  STANHOPE 

will  6e  ready 
-for  occupancy 
AUQUST   1326 

Telephone        but.  ssoo 


WRITE     FOR     BOOKLET     AND     FLOOR     PLAN. 


FIFTH  AVENUE  air  EIGHTY- FIRST cSVn?^ 


^The  exclusive  residential  section  of 
Jlew2/orb.  Suites  of  one  to  eighteen 
rooms  decorated  in  any  period  style  to 
suit  tenant.  Super  modern  construction 
and  conveniences.  RESTAURANT  DE  LUXE 

SHARP     AND     NASSOIT.     AGENTS,      85th    &    MADISON     AVE.     (BUT.    27QO) 
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Beaux  Arts  Shade 
Company 

Have  assembled  at  their 

Display  Rooms 

a  wide  variety  of  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  delightful  objets  d'art  of  the 
utmost  utility  for  the  decoration  and 
beautification  of  the  home. 

Outstanding  examples  of  current  Euro- 
pean and  American  achievements  in  the 
field  of  the  decorative  arts  are  now 
being  displayed. 


Silk  Lamp  Shades 
Lenox  China  Lamps 
Bronzes  and  Ivories 
Lalique  Glass 
Horn  and  Brennan  Lamps 


Bed  Spreads 
Table  Scarfs 
Piano  Throws 
Decorative  Pillows 
Boudoir  Accessories 


Decorators  and  Exclusive  Shops 

303  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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Whittall  Rug  Cata- 
log in  colors  will  be 
mailed  on   request 


WHEN  you  buy  floor  coverings  wisely  you  are 
assured  of  lasting  satisfaction.  Lavish  expendi- 
tures seldom  bring  adequate  returns  in  actual 
service.  Whittall  Rug  quality,  beauty  and  durability 
are  not  exceeded  at  any  price. 

The  rug  illustrated  is  a  9'  x  12'  Whittall  Anglo  Persian, 
design  No.  393,  priced  at  $150,  to  which  your  dealer 
will  add  transportation  charges. 


M.  J.  Whittall  Associates  •  iso  Brussels  street  •  Worcester,  Mass. 
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e   NEW    DUCO-PEPJOD  irL  F  U  KN  ITU  l\E- 

in  which  the  design  ond  materials  no  longer  outlast  the  Finish^ 


"EG    US    PAT    OFF 


JJu  bbnt  [Duco  marks  th^  feriod 
of  an  SnduringTurniture,  Tinish 


Constant  rubbing  and  polishing 
have  now  given  place 
to  simple  cleaning .  . . 

WHEN  furniture  is  finished  with 
Duco  no  mars  are  left  behind 
as  the  penalty  of  hospitality. 

Duco- Period  furniture  does  not  re- 
quire frequent  hard  polishing  .  .  .just 
a  damp  cloth  removes  every  spot  and 
ring  and  stain. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  the  particular 
piece  of  Duco-finished  furniture  you 
want,  he  can  easily  secure  it  for  you. 

To  be  sure  that  the  furniture  you  buy 
today  will  live  on  in  its  original  new- 
ness and  beauty,  look  for  this  mark — 


Thh  is  the  sign  of  genuine  DUCO 


FURNITURE  is  finished  with  genuine  du  Pont  DUCO  by 
many  manufacturers;  among  whom  are  the  following.   For 
information,  address  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &.  Co.,  Inc., 


Chemical  Products  Division,  Parlin,  N.  J.,  Chicago,  111.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  or  Everett,  Mass.;  Flint  Faint  &.  Varnish 
Limited,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Active  Furniture  Co. 

Allegan  Furniture  Shops 

Art  Metal  Construction  Co. 

Automatic  File  &  Index  Co. 

Baker  &  Company 

S.  Bent  &  Bros. 

Bentley  &  Gerwig  FurnitureCo. 

Bradley- Weaver  Co. 

Brickwede  Bros. 

Cappel  Upholstering  Co. 

Cclina  Specialty  Co. 

Chelsea  Mfg.  Co. 

Claes  &  Lehnbeuter  Mfg.  Co. 

Colonial  Furniture  Co., 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

Colonial  Mfg.  Co., 

Zeeland,  Mich, 


Conrades  Manufacturing  Co. 

Continental  Piano  Co. 

Davis-Birely  Table  Co. 

Decorators  Furniture  Co. 

DeKalb  FurnitureCo. 

Doten-Dunton  Desk  Co. 

H.  D.  Dougherty  Co. 

Easton  Furniture  Mfg.  Co. 

Empire  Chair  Co 

Johnson  City.Tenn. 

Englewood  Desk  Co. 

J.  O.  Frost's  Sons 

General  Novelty  Furniture  Co. 

Bernard  Gloekler  Co. 

Frank  A.  Hall  &  Sons     (Q[j 

Hanson  Furn.  Co, 


F.  S.  Harmon  &  Co. 

Helmers  Manufacturing  Co. 

Herrick  Manufacturing  Co. 

Innis-Pearce  Co. 

Jamestown  Mantel  Co. 

Jasper  Office  Furniture  Co. 

The  Lane  Co. 

Level  Furniture  Co. 

Lincoln  Chair  Co. 

John  J.  Madden  Co. 

Maher  Brothers 

Martin  FurnitureCo. 

Mueller  Furniture  Co. 

Newark  Ohio  Furniture  Co. 

Niagara  Furniture  Co. 

Orinoco  Furniture  Co, 

Raven  Radio,  Inc. 


Schirmer  Furniture  Co. 

Seaburg  Mfg.  Co. 

Shaw-Walker  Co. 

Steinway  &  Sons 

Sterling  Furniture  Co., 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Stomps-Burkhardt  Co. 

Superior  Cabinet  Co. 

Supreme  Furniture  Co. 

Tindall-Gerling    Furn.  Co. 

Tindall-Wagner  Mfg.  Co. 

Wagemaker  Co. 

Weleh-Wilmarth  Corp. 

White  Furniture  Co. 

Wilhdm  Furniture  Co. 

Winchendon  Chair  Co. 

Zano  Mfg.  Co. 


cThere  is  only  ONE  Duco  — DU  PONT  Duco 
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NNOUNCINGs^ 

VALIANTS  NEW  PARIS  SERVICE- 

cAn  Innovation  and  (Convenience 


At  9  Rue  de  Seine,  the  new  Valiant  Studio  in 
Paris,  will  be  found  a  service  both  unique  and  help' 
ful  to  American  sojourners  on  the  Continent. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bayan,  an  American  citizen  of  French 
birth,  and  for  the  past  seventeen  years  the  Valiant 
representative  in  Paris,  is  in  charge  of  Valiant's  Paris 
service.  A  recognized  authority  in  his  profession, 
Mr.  Bayan's  wide  knowledge  and  experience  is  always 
available  to  visitors. 

Displayed  in  this  attractive  and  conveniently  lc 
cated  studio  are  selections  of  authentic  examples  of 
modern  and  antique  furniture,  tapestries  and  porcelains. 


In  addition  to  this,  Valiant  offers  a  unique  further 
service.  Upon  presentation  of  a  card  from  Valiant, 
U.  S.  A.,  a  book  of  selective  shops  of  Paris  will  be 
given  to  clients  and  friends  stopping  in  Paris.  The 
list  of  shops  includes  not  only  those  catering  to  tourists, 
but  many  special  and  interesting  shops  which  are  not 
generally  known  to  travelers  —  catering  primarily  to 
the  French  only. 

If  you  are  going  abroad  this  year,  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  the  Valiant  Studio  at  9  Rue  de  Seine, 
Paris,  and  to  make  use  of  its  accommodations. 


1822  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


decorations  ^tyurniture 

224-226    Charles    Street,    North 
BALTIMORE 


9  Rue  de  Seine 
PARIS 


VALIANT 
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Bradley  Delchanty,  Architect    ju 

Brilliant  Tunisian  tile  walls  in  the  dining  room,  off  the  Great  Hall,  form  a  rich  setting  for  the  stately  Moorish  chairs  and  Spanish  table,  and 
also  for  Mr.  Stewart's  rare  collection  of  gold  chalices,  many  of  them  jewel  studded.    The  priceless  kakemono  for  which  the  room  was  designed, 

hangs  to  the  right  of  the  alcove 
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A  Moorish  Castle  on  Colonial  Soil 

Cape  Centaur,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Stewart's  Maryland  Home,  Designed  in  Alhambraic  Feeling  in  Accord 

with  Its   Unfamiliar  Setting 

By  HARRIET  SISSON  GILLESPIE 


THE  "Eastern  Shore"  of  Maryland,  long 
famous  for  the  ancestral  homes  of 
southern  planters  is  taking  on  a  fresh 
flavor.  A  new  architectural  note  has 
crept  in,  the  very  antithesis,  as  it  were,  of  the 
manorial  type  of  the  sunny  South,  yet,  strange 
to  say,  as  compatible  with  its  environment  as 
any  of  the  notable  shrines  of  pre-  or  post- 
Revolutionary  days,  whose  box-bordered  paths 
lead  down  to  the  edge  of  the  Potomac  or  the 
shores   of    Chesapeake    Bay. 

The  early  dwellings,  following  English 
or  Dutch  precedent,  have  gradually  been  re- 
placed by  various  types  of  Old  World  archi- 
tecture and  English,  French,  Italian  and  more 
recently  Spanish,  have  been  adapted  to  our 
needs,  but  Moorish  design  has  practically  no 
place  in  our  category  of  domestic  dwellings, 
for  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  it  seemed  to  be 
least  in  accord  with  our  native  taste. 

But  the  recent  acquisition,  in  a  heretofore 
virgin  field,  of  a  marvelously  lovely  example 
of  Moorish  architecture  in  Cape  Centaur, 
the  Maryland  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn 
Stewart,  designed  by  Bradley  Delehanty, 
architect  of  New  York,  is  indicative  of  the 
fallacy  of  this  reasoning,  for  far  from  its  pre- 
senting an  incongruous  note  in  the  landscape, 
it  is  an  acceptable  innovation  and  carries  with 
it  an  air  of  serenity  nowhere  so  adequately  ex- 
pressed as  in  the  Spanish  homes  of  Moorish 
heritage,  and  is  superlatively  manifest  in  the 
Alhambra,  in  the  feeling  of  which  certain 
unusual  details  were  patterned. 

Having  the  air  of  the  Spanish  feudal  cas- 
tle, erected  as  protection  against  invasion,  a 
style,   by  the  way,    that   persisted   long   after 


the  need  existed,  the  design  of  Cape  Centaur 
preserves  many  interesting  traces  of  Moorish 
elegance  to  be  noted  in  the  engaging  roof 
levels,  the  light  and  fragile  colonnade,  in  the 
belt  of  battlements  about  the  square  tower, 
and,  particularly,  in  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  dominating  feature  itself,  suggested  by  the 
graceful  Tower  of  the  Angels  in  the  Al- 
hambra. 

The  Glenn  Stewart  estate,  comprising  2,000 
acres  lying  along  Chesapeake  Bay,  has  a  coast 
line  indented  by  many  arms  of  the  sea,  one 
of  which,  the  Miles  River  on  the  east,  is  a 
deep  waterway,  allowing  the  owner  to  land 
from  his  yacht  in  his  own  garden.  This 
stretch  of  country  is  generally  flat  with  groups 
of  tall  pines  and  cedars  whose  dark  masses 
bring  into  bold  and  striking  relief  the  salmon- 
hued  stucco  walls,  the  variegated  Spanish  tiles 
in  burgundy,  light  red,  straw  color  with  a 
small  percentage  of  dark  blue,  covering  the 
pitched  roofs. 

Built  of  steel  and  reinforced  concrete,  the 
structure  partakes  of  the  solidity  and  strength 
imparted  by  the  early  Gothic  and  Roman- 
esque designs  of  French  and  English  cathe- 
drals. The  stucco  is  applied  semi-smooth 
with  just  enough  texture  to  give  the  effect 
of  age,  but  is  kept  simple  in  general  tones, 
leaving  to  the  concentration  of  brilliant  masses 
of  color  formed  by  Tunisian  tile,  striking 
notes  of  interest.  The  joints  of  the  tile  are 
slushed  up  with  cement  to  give  a  pictorial 
effect,  but,  in  particular,  to  hold  them  in  place, 
as  the  house  is  located  in  the  hurricane  belt 
and  subject  to  severe  wind  and  rain  storms 
which  sweep  the  coast  with  terrific  force. 


Mr.  Stewart,  who  has  been  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  for  a  number  of  years,  serving 
successively  in  Latin  America,  China,  Spain 
and  Austria,  secured  a  wealth  of  valuable 
material,  much  of  which  is  embodied  in  the 
structure  or  is  included  in  the  furnishings  of 
the  house.  Among  his  wide  and  varied  col- 
lection of  art  objects  are  antique  chalices,  not 
a  few  studded  with  jewels ;  rich  brocades  and 
rare  textiles;  however,  in  the  entire  group 
none  is  of  greater  import  than  the  priceless 
kakemono  Mr.  Stewart  brought  from  China 
which  now  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  great 
hall,  and  for  which  this  majestic  apartment 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  designed.  Its 
history  involves  a  tragedy,  for  it  took  the  en- 
tire lifetime  of  the  weaver  to  complete  it  and 
he  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes  in  the  process. 
Being  an  Imperial  treasure,  it  was  naturally 
difficult  to  bring  out  of  the  country  and  not 
until  two  years  had  elapsed  was  it  possible  to 
do  so. 

Cape  Centaur  and  its  appendages  is  not 
easily  comprehended  at  a  glance  for  the  sev- 
eral groups  of  buildings,  the  two  important 
ones  ranged  about  a  quadrangle,  stretch  over 
a  great  expanse  of  territory.  The  first  group, 
about  a  mile  from  the  house,  is  reached  by 
an  underground  passage  or  vaulted  tunnel  ; 
the  two  other  guest  houses,  one  a  studio  also 
used  as  a  garden  pavilion,  with  the  garage 
for  the  main  group,  are  in  fairly  close  contact, 
while  a  third  group,  about  a  mile  further  on, 
includes  the  dog  kennels  where  Mrs.  Stewart 
raises  her  famous  wolf  hounds. 

The  west  facade  of  Cape  Centaur  expresses 
(Continued  on  page  94) 


Cape  Centaur,  the  Glenn  Stewarts'  Moorish  home  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  suggests  the  grandeur  of  the  Alhambra,  which  to  some  extent, 

influenced  the  design  drawn  by  Bradley  Delehanty,  architect  of  New   York 
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Tunisian  tile  partially  covers  the  hooded  fireplace  in 

the    Great   Hall,   which,   with    the    red   lacquer    door 

striped  in  gold,  the  Moorish  candelabra  and  Persian 

rug,  strike  an  opulent  note 


This  magnificent  teakwood  door  with  horse  shoe  arch, 

decorated  with  wrought  iron  hinges  and  the  dado  of 

glazed  tile  are  both  features  of  Moorish  origin 


Gothic  feeling  is  expressed  in  the  magnificent  Spanish  bookcase  in 

the  library  alcove,  in  the  carved  ceiling  of  ecclesiastical  origin  and  in 

the  circular  English  desk 


The  coupled  arched  windows  in  the  tower  bedroom  are  character- 

istic  of  Moorish  style,  as  also  the  great   intricacy  of  detail   in   the 

leaded  glass  design 
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A  Lady's  Virtue  in  Harlem 

An  Excursion  in  Current  Drama's  Darkest  Delights:    Puppy,  Virginal  and  Dark,  Disorderly 
Love's  Wisdom  Teeth  Gratingly  Synthetized  in  a  Brittle  Nirvana 

By  LOUIS  KALONYME 


HARLEM:  a  segregated  suburb  given 
over  to  the  dark  dreams  of  yellow. 
bronze  and  chocolate  blue-black  be- 
ings, graceful  creatures  strutting  lan- 
guorously, grinningly  and  softly  through  New- 
York's  jerky,  tumultuous,  metallic  rhythm  to 
the  siren  moan  of  the  saxophone,  the  brass 
voice  of  the  negro  grained  with  the  luscious 
loam  of  the  mellow  soil  through  which  it  has 
pushed  its  burthen  of  song — the  primitive- 
outpouring  of  barbaric  blues  ("Yo  brag  to 
women  I  was  yo  fool")  and  the  intimate 
communion  with  the  neighborly  "Lawd"  of 
the  glowing  spirituals:  a  dazzling  night  world 
of  wild,  dexterous  dancing  to  the  shudderin<i 
heat  of  baptized  tom-toms,  the  hesitant,  time- 
missing  counterpoint  of  rolling  white  eyes, 
swaying  shoulders,  and  patent-leather  feet 
languidly  lurching  from  side  to  side  as 
brown  hands  beat  out  a  monotonous,  hypnotic 
rhythm  which  grows  faster  and  faster  until  it 


Photograph    by    Alfred 
Cheney  Johnston 

(At  the  left) — Maxine 
Wilson  at  present 
playing  in  the  new 
7th  Annual  Green- 
wich Village  Follies 


Photograph    by    Alfred 
Cheney  Johnston 

(At  the  right) 
Teddy  Gill  who  is 
also  playing  in  the 
Green  w ic h  Village 
Follies,  at  Chan  in' s 
46th    Street    Theatre 


wheezes.  Thus  "Lulu  Belle"  is  an  entertain- 
ing, sure-fire  circus  of  the  high  lights  and 
tasty  shadows  of  this  dark,  lustrous  surface 
world,  with  just  enough  of  the  elements  of 
verisimilitude  to  make  it  seem  real.  Though 
the  realistic  Mr.  Belasco  cannot  be  literal 
enough  when  a  gritty  street,  its  corner  saloon 
and  grimy  houses  hung  with  cluttered  fire- 
escapes  of  wet  clothes,  food,  rubbish  and  vi- 
tuperative viragoes,  must  be  shown  on  his 
stage,  he  is  too  astute  a  showman  to  offer  an 
actual  black  beauty  of  that  lush  world.  In- 
stead, he  offers  Miss  Lenore  Ulric,  made  se- 
ductively dusky  by  a  fetching  coat  of  ochre 
grease  and  lavender-toned  powder,  diaphan- 
ously  revealed  by  a  tactful  covering.  The 
real  thing  would  be  too  elementary,  too  bar- 
barically  healthy.  So,  despite  the  silly  cries 
of  filthy  vulgarity  which  have  made  tbis  play 
a  prodigous  success,  Mr.  Belasco  presents 
what  is  really  a  white  woman,  accoutred  with 


races  into  an  unbearably  breathless  crescendo. 
Mr.  Belasco's  "Lulu  Belle"  at  the  Belasco 
Theatre  is  a  melodramatized  digest  of  this 
colorful  world,  the  glamorous  mixture  of 
reality  and  ginny  icing  which  I  have  fabri- 
cated from  the  literature  (now  gospel)  com- 
piled by  white  savants  who  like  myself  have 
made  fashionable  nocturnal  pilgrimages  to  the 
smallish  sweatshops  of  "the  Dance"  along 
San  Juan  Hill.  It  is  with  the  sexual  mis- 
adventures  of   one   of   the   lusty    ladies   who 


Photograph    by    Murny 
Studios 

(Above)  Phyllis 

Povah   at    present 
playing    in    "The 
Virgin,"  at  the  Max- 
ine Elliott  Theatre 


Photograph    by    Miliar 
Studios 

(At  the  left) — Irene 
Delroy,  singing  and 
dancing  ingenue  in 
the  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage Follies 

Photograph    by    Muray 

Studios 
(At  the  right)  — 
Sara  Sothern  in  the 
comedy,  "Mama 
Loves  Papa."  at  the 
Forrest  Theatre 


provide  the  momentum,  for  green  dollars,  of 
those  grottoes  that  this  confection  is  entan- 
gled. 

For  it  is  as  confectionery  that  this  play 
must  be  considered.  The  white  world  is  so 
determined  to  cherish  the  negroes  as  the  per- 
manent primitives  of  a  peppermint-stick  prison 
of  blackface  joy  that  it  accepts  hilariously  as 
characteristic  humor  the  ancient  gags  and 
vaudeville  grimaces,  largely  concocted  by  pro- 
fessional    white     writers     of     "wows"     and 


the  circuitous  crudities  of  aphrodisiacal  dress 
and  verbal  images  that  pass  for  tantalizing 
finesse,  enjoying  the  apparent  sexual  freedom 
of  a  black  daughter  of  joy — in  fine,  a  green- 
hatted  Carmen  of  San  Juan  Hill. 

Rabbits'  feet,  lucky  dimes,  dream  books,  a 
snatch  of  bawdy  blues,  a  grinning  strut,  a 
jazz  band  stripping  sound  of  its  cultural  pol- 
ish and  inspiring  an  impromptu  bacchanalian 
ballet  of  furtive  caresses  in  the  all-possible 
(Cnnf'uiucd  on  pai/c  J.j) 
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An  Italian  Villa  In  Urban  Setting 

the   Utter  Charm  and   Naivete  of  the  Adaptation  of  an  Essentially  Italian  Style  of  Architecture  to 
American  Surroundings  Lies  Much  of  the  Success  Achieved  in  This  Delightful  Southern  Home 

By  JANET   HOWISON  MARSH 

WHILE  the  Italian  villa  offers  an  inviting  choice  of  architec- 
tural subtleties  to  be  drawn  upon  in  translating  the  style,  it 
needs  a  discriminating  taste  to  bring  its  many  winsome  fac- 
tors together  in  harmonious  relationship,  particularly  so  when 
he  idea  is  evolved  within  the  limitations  of  a  city  lot,  as  is  the  case  of 
tlr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Scott  Parrish's  enchanting  new  home  in  Richmond, 
,'a.,  designed  by  William  Lawrence  Bottomley,  of  New  York. 

In  his  solution  of  this  peculiarly  difficult  problem  and  the  creation 
if  a  quite  perfect  Italian  villa  on  a  diminutive  scale,  Mr.  Bottomley 
ichieved  a  noteworthy  success,  for,  from  every  angle  the  house  is  emi- 
lently  lovely  and  satisfying.  The  joys  of  the  exterior  are  manifold; 
he  pleasing  proportions;  the  perfection,  one  might  almost  say  rhythm, 
if  detail,  is  enthralling  to  a  degree  and  the  color  equation,  suggestive 
>f  sunny  Italian  skies  and  the  lapping  of  blue  waters  on  sandy  shores, 
vith  the  staccato  note  of  wrought  iron  in  balcony  and  grille,  remi- 
liscent  of  the  flavor  in  its  own  native  environment. 

The  soft,  salmon  pink  walls  clothe  the  house  in  a  vesture  of  perpetual 
unshine.  The  pleasing  casement  windows,  diminishing  in  scale  at 
various  heights ;  the  interesting  cornice  that  breaks  the  walls  into  pleas- 
ng  proportions  and  the  rich  glossy  masses  of  rhododendron,  magnolia, 
rew  and  box  of  the  planting,  silhouetted  against  the  warm  pink  stucco, 
vith  the  grey  green  of  the  shutters  and  the  vivid  blue  of  the  entrance 
rates  all  serve  to  place  the  house  in  the  class  of  an  artistic  composition. 

Flanked  on  the  west  by  a  walled  driveway,  entered  through  antique 
)lue  gates,  studded  with  wrought  iron  nails,  an  inner  courtyard  and 
:he  main  entrance  is  reached.  Here  a  classic  Italian  doorway,  having 
i  wrought  iron  grille  set  in  the  arch  and  such  other  alluring  details  as 
small  scale  windows  on  either  side,  masked  by  extraordinarily  lovely 
grilles,  with  an  adorable  wrought  iron  balcony  above,  is  the  dominant 
feature. 

Great  box  wood  bushes  guard  the  doorway  and  a  fascinating  variety 

(Below) — A  charming  Italian  Gothic  balcony,  jutting  out  from  Mrs.  Parrish's 

morning   room    vies   in   architectural   importance   with   the    segmental    arched 

entrance,  the  spandrel  filled  with  old  Italian  ironwork 

(Above) — A  limestone  staircase  rising  from  the  foyer  con- 
stitutes  one  of  the  most  superb  features  of  the  interior 
treatment.  With  the  balusters  of  ornate  design  spaced  far 
apart  and  connected  by  a  red  velvet  rope,  the  effect  is 
entrancing 

of  Spanish  terra  cotta  flower  pots  filled  with  yucca 
lilies  are  scattered  about,  to  which  the  gaiety  of  the 
antique  red  tile  roof  of  the  one-story  library  extension 
forms  a  delicious  color  combination,  a  preparation,  as 
it  were,  for  the  architectural  and  decorative  beauties 
within.  An  inviting  foyer  shows  triplicate  arches, 
low  and  broad,  opening  to  the  drawing-room,  dining- 
room  and  library,  while  gracefully  rising  from  it  is 
a  staircase  of  unusual  grace  and  charm.  Not  only  is 
it  lovely  as  to  architectural  proportions,  but  exqui- 
sitely designed  balusters  of  wrought  iron,  spaced  very 
far  apart  and  run  through  with  a  crimson  rope  lends 
it  a  cachet  of  style  and  elegance  quite  in  harmony 
with  design. 

Throughout  the  house,  the  walls  are  the  same, 
treated  to  stimulate  old  parchment,  quite  in  accord 
with  the  richly  beamed  ceilings  and  other  fundamental 
features  which  supply  an  appropriate  background  for 
the  decorative  treatment  for  which  Mrs.  Parrish's 
own  fine  taste  is  largely  responsible.  The  drawing- 
room  across  the  front  of  the  house  is  dramatically 
lighted  by  the  tall  windows  reaching  almost  to  the 
ceiling,  hung  with  curtains  of  gold-colored  damask 
that  cast  sunny  reflections  over  the  massive  wood  ceil- 
ing, bringing  out  in  decorative  relief  the  rough  hewn 
beams  and  panels  in  dark  blue  and  old  Venetian  red 
overlaid  with  delicate  arabesques  or  tracery  in  gold, 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  background. 

It  would  doubtless  be  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  to 
the  laity  to  know  just  how  much  of  ingenuity  the 
modern  architect  exerts  in  order  to  obtain  his  effects 
and  this  applies  to  the  actual  craftsmanship  as  well 
as  to  the  design  itself.  To  find  old  wood,  weathered 
to  the  indescribably  lovely  tones  of  silvery  grey  with 
the  textural  quality  that  goes  with  it.  is  Mr.  Bottom- 
ley's  aim  and  some  of  his  richest  effects,  notably  in 
the  drawing  and  dining-rooms  of  the  Parrish  house, 
(Continued  on  page  06) 
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William  Lawrence  Boitomley,  Architect 


Photographs  by  H.  Bagby 


Not  alone  the  rich  color  harmony  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Scott  Parrish's  new  home  in  Richmond,  Va.,  commands  attention,  but  the  peculiarly  interesting  propor- 
tions, dramatic  detail  and  effective  planting  lend  added  emphasis 
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(At  the  right)— The 
picturesque  grille 
work,  flanking  the 
main  entrance,  set 
in  the  spandrel  of 
the  arch  and  the 
Italian  Gothic  bal- 
cony above  are 
characteristic  of  the 
architecture  in  the 
J .  Scott  Parrish 
house  at  Richmond, 
Va. 


(Below) — The  din- 
ing room  with 
Gothic  blue  walls, 
golden  draperies,  a 
hexagonal  tile  floor 
such  as  is  used  in 
the  Palace  of  the 
Popes  at  Avignonr 
with  1 7th  century- 
furniture  furnish  a 
color  scheme  of 
ravishing  beauty. 
Of  vital  interest  is 
the  handsome  dark 
walnut  ceiling  with 
hand  carved  corbels 


•' 
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A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 

With  Special  Reference  to  Interesting  Wall  Decorations 


Arden  Studios,  Inc.,  Interior  Decorators 


Photographs  by  M.  E.  Hewitt 


Morning  room  in  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  The  woodwork  and  trim  in  this  room  is  green  to  conform  in  color 
and  feeling  to  the  old  Chinese  wall  paper.  The  mantel  is  antique  wood,  black  and  gold  marble  facing.  The  consoles  are  deep  blue  and  gold 
with  walnut  tops.  The  other  furniture  is  covered  in  antique  blue  damask,  dull  purple  velvets  and  needlepoint.  The  curtains  are  changeable 

gold  and  mauve  gauze 
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Two  vieus  in  the  dining  room  of  Mrs.  Charles  Pratt's  residence  at  Glen  Cove.  The  mural  decorations  are  Chinese  in  design  painted 
by  J.  Alden  Twachtman.  There  are  Chinese  figures  set  in  framework  for  the  overmantel  treatment 


Arden  Studios,  Inc.,  Interior  Decorators 

The  woodwork  in  this  charming  room  is  green  with  moldings  of  gold.  The  old  English  furniture  is  covered  with  needlepoint  and  the  curtains 
are  of  green  and  gold  silk  with  under  curtains  of  gold  gauze.  The  rug  is  taupe  colored  velvet 
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(At  the  right) — 
This  stately 
Italian  dining 
room,  decorated 
in  17th  century 
antiques,  fea- 
tures a  refectory 
table  of  unusual 
dignity.  Of  ual- 
nut,  richly  in- 
laid in  fruit  de- 
signs, it  is  ac- 
companied by 
equally  striking 
walnut  chairs, 
upholstered  in 
Florentine  vel- 
vet in  aged 
mustard  yellou. 
The  cassone, 
also  of  ualnut, 
inlaid  with 
marquetry  and 
the  sumptuous 
antependium  of 
Genoese  velut 
in  soft  rose 
complete  a 
superb  compo- 
sition 


(Below)  —  Mar- 
velously  lovely  is 
the  Italian  Ba- 
roque bed  of  the 
17th  century 
with  rope  posts 
and  headboard 
carved  with  the 
arms  of  the 
original  owner, 
and  distinctive 
motifs.  Against 
the  wall  is  a 
rare  old  velvet 
panel  of  Genoese 
velvet  in  red, 
shot  through 
with  gold  and 
silver.  Flanking 
the  bed  on  the 
walls  is  a  pair 
of  remarkably 
graceful  Italian 
Baroque  mirrors 
of  a  slightly 
later  date.  Con- 
venient night 
tables,  patterned 
on  similar  lines, 
have  places  at 
the  bedside 
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Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 

The  Beautification  of  the  Home  Is  Best  Achieved  Through  the  Expression  of  the  Personal  Equation. 
The  Decorator  with  Insight  into  Human  Nature  Is  Best  Able  to  Help  His  Client. 

Eleventh  of  the  Series 

By  FRANCIS  LENYGON 


IF  I  were  to  be  asked  what  all  the  world 
is  seeking,  I  should  without  hesitancy 
say,  beauty  in  the  home  in  particular,  that 
form  of  decorative  treatment  that 
results  from  the  expression,  not  the  re- 
pression of  the  personal  equation.  And 
I  might  add  that  this  new  mental  at- 
titude toward  the  decoration  of  houses 
is  largely  in  the  nature  of  a  revolt 
against  the  stereotyped  methods  so  long 
in  vogue,  when  every  home  had  the 
appearance  of  being  run  through  the 
same  mold. 

A  house  is  not  a  home  unless  it  is 
an  expression  of  the  owner's  personal- 
ity. As  an  illustration  of  the  case  in 
point,  there  comes  to  my  mind  a  very 
delightful  living-room  I  have  re- 
modeled for  a  former  United  States 
diplomat  and  his  charming  wife.  Each 
has  unusual  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  and  a  host  of  warm  friends  with 
whom  they  are  exceedingly  popular. 
This  particular  room,  an  informal 
apartment,  was  intended  for  the  per- 
sonal use  of  the  owners,  to  which  only 
a  few  intimate  friends  were  to  have 
access.  So  radiantly  is  their  own  per- 
sonality expressed  in  the  room ;  so 
much  are  they  a  part  of  it  that,  even 
when  they  are  absent,  their  presence 
is  felt. 

This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  speak 
of    a    room    being   a    reflection    of    the 
owner's    personality,    as    trite    as    that 
phrase  has  come  to  be.     And  I  do  not 
think    I    am    putting    it    too    strongly 
when  I  say  that  in  this  matter  of  self- 
expression   lies   the   decorator's   success 
or    failure.      His 
mission,   as  I  see 
it,    is    to    so    im- 
merse  himself   in 
his  clients'   char- 
acteristics   as    to 
be  able  to  trans- 
ate  their  artistic 
nclinations     into 
rms   of   decora- 
lve   art. 
I  am  quite  sure 
at    whatever 
ccess    I    may 
lave   achieved   in 
y     profession 
ame  to  me,  not 
»ecause     of     any 
ill  of  my  own, 
»ut     because     I 
ave  been  a  stu- 
ent    of    people, 
I   feel   safe  in 
eclaring  the  dec- 
rator's  most  im- 
ortant    function 
to     know    his 
lents.      Get    to 
now    them     not 
sually  but  well 
my      advice. 
et  to  be  famil- 
with      their 
stes,    modes    of 
ving,    their 
eals ;   then   give 


them  the  service  they  have  a  right  to  expect, 
and  this,  in  some  cases,  may  be  nothing  less 
than    the    crystallization    of    a    long-cherished 


This  dramatic  composition,  glimpsed  on  entering,  is  characteristic 

of  the  decorator's  subtlety  in  introducing  a  ravishing  mise  en  scene 

to    rivet    the    attention    and   stimulate    the    fancy 
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Interiors  by  Lenygon  &■  Morant 

As  elegant  as  the  paneled  dining  room,  carved  after  the  manner  of  Wrenn  and  Gibbons,  is  the  delectable  vista 

of  the  vine  clad  bay,  with  playing  fountain  and  al  fresco   air   that   brings   the   country   into   the   heart   of   town 


dream — a  difficult  but  interesting  achievement. 
I  should  say  the  greatest  help  that  trained 
people  could  be  to  a  client  is  in  the  matter  of 
proportion  and  scale.  This  is  a 
thing  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
It  is  not  even  a  debatable  question  be- 
tween decorator  and  client.  A  room 
is  right  or  it  is  wrong.  The  client  will 
see  the  loss  of  scale  after  the  job  is 
finished.  The  decorator's  mission  is 
to  see  it  before  the  job  is  begun. 

Nothing  should  be  left  to  chance,  so 
the  next  important  thing  is  to  get  out 
preliminary  designs,  in  quite  a  rough 
state,  so  as  not  to  use  up  a  lot  of 
money  and  time  by  preparing  schemes 
that  are  never  used.  I  remember  when 
I  first  came  to  New  York  I  was  ap- 
palled to  see  thousands  of  dollars 
squandered  in  this  way.  Whatever 
money  is  available,  it  should  be  used 
in  the  actual  decoration  of  the  home. 
It  is  necessary  to  find  out  very  defi- 
nitely beforehand  the  client's  require- 
ments and  then  show,  in  great  detail, 
just  how  they  can  be  attained  with  the 
material  in  hand.  It  is  essential  to 
know  the  size  of  the  house,  the  space, 
the  size  of  the  family,  how  they  live 
and  the  money  available  to  spend,  and 
then,  from  the  accumulated  facts, 
weave  a  fabric  that  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  owner's  tastes  and  tempera- 
ment. 

And  not  until  then  should  there  be 
any  kind  of  discussion  whatever  as  to 
the  kind  of  decoration.  This  is  the  last 
thing  to  be  considered.  Indeed,  I  make 
bold  enough  to  say  the  decorator 
should  never  dec- 
orate in  the  usual 
acceptance  of  the 
term.  That  is, 
he  should  never 
inflict  his  ideas 
too  much  on  his 
client.  His  office, 
and  I  cannot  em- 
phasize this  point 
too  strongly,  is  to 
exercise  his  prac- 
tical knowledge 
and  skill  in  a 
steering  capacity. 
In  any  case,  to 
sum  up  the  whole 
situation,  the 
work,  when  fin- 
ished, should  not 
resemble  a  branch 
of  the  decorator's 
establishment, 
but  should,  if  for 
a  woman,  look 
like  a  gown  built 
for  her.  Person- 
al ly,  I  should  feel 
it  in  the  nature 
of  a  catastrophe 
if,  in  a  house  of 
my  designing,  one 
were  to  see  mere- 
ly an  expression 
of  my  taste, 
rather    than    a 
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reflection  of  the  persona]  grace  and  elegance  of  the  client.  Some  people 
have  more  or  less  hazy  notions  of  what  they  do  want,  but  in  such  an 
event,  it  is  essential  to  build  them  something  that  will  either  develop 
their  tastes  or  else  give  them  that  which,  psychologically,  you  know 
is  the  very  thing  that  they  are  seeking.  To  me,  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic phases  of  home  decoration  today  is  the  change  in  the  masculine 
attitude  tow  aid  the  subject  of  house  decoration.  While,  heretofore, 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  exclusively  a  woman's  province,  men  have 
now   assumed  a  share  of  the  responsibility. 

With  the  great  impetus  given  interior  decoration  in  recent  years, 
men  had  to  come  into  line,  for  they  realize  it  is  a  science  to  be  learned 
and  applied  to  their  everyday  life.  When  they  get  over  their  first 
hurdle,  it  begins  to  be  interesting  and  later  they  become  fascinated 
and  are  eager  to  master  the  rules  of  the  game.  In  many  cases,  I  have 
known  it  to  give  married  folk  an  entirely  new  outlook  on  life.  One 
man,  prominent  in  national  affairs,  once  said  to  me,  "Why,  Mr. 
Lenygon,  this  is  an  entirely  new  experience.  When  I  married  twenty 
years  ago,  I  simply  called  up  a  department  store,  said  I  have  taken 

(At  the  right) — An  air  of  dignity  and  elegance  pervades  the  drawing  room  of 
the  Philip  Gosslers  house,  derived  from  rare  art  treasures,  skilfully  assembled. 
Such  priceless  decorations  as  a  pair  of  gilt,  carved  mirrors,  the  work  of 
Robert  Adam  and  two  17th  century  tapestries  from  the  Leverhulme  collection 

are  to  be  noted 


An  intimate  colorful  room  is  the  library,  built  around  a  collection  of  17th 
century  Chinese  prints.  Keyed  to  the  Oriental  motif  are  yellow  lacquer 
enrichments  on  the  walls  with  the  green  and  gold  tracery  of  the  mouldings 

the  house  and  wanted  them  to  decorate  it.  I  had  no  conception  what 
an  intimate  personal  background  that  is  a  veritable  part  of  myself, 
might  mean."  This  same  man  would  often  beg  me  to  stay  and  go 
over  the  smallest  detail  with  him,  so  enamoured  was  he  with  a  home 
that  so  comprehensively  reflected  his  own  individuality.  And  I  might 
go  on  ad  infinitum,  retailing  similar  experiences,  but  suffice  it  to 
say,  I  have  known  it  to  give  a  new  fillup  to  life,  the  creation  of  a 
fresh  interest,  that  has  worked  a  complete  transformation  of  the  home. 
It  is  a  perfectly  normal  aspiration,  this  innate  desire  for  more 
beauty  in  the  home  and  the  opportunity  of  the  decorator  to  encourage 
and  point  the  way  is  unlimited.  There  is  usually  a  natural  inclina- 
tion to  make  the  home  more  attractive  and  more  livable,  but  those 
less  enthusiastic  at  the  outset  become  thrilled  as  the  science  of  the 
art  reveals  itself  and  need  no  further  encouragement,  but  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  with  zest.  To  analyze  the  needs  of  one's 
clients  and  aid  them  to  attain  their  ideals  is,  as  I  see  it,  the  true 
mission  of  the  decorator. 

(At  the  right) — In  the  decorative  treatment  of  the  owner's  bedroom,  the  walls 

of  old  parchment  supply  a  restful  background  for  the  blue  damask  hangings 

and  the  rose  hued  chintz  of  the  upholstery 
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Art's  Spring  Flowers 

Notable  Paintings  in  New   York  Present  Exhibitions 

By  LOUIS  KALONYME 


THOUGH  the  prophet  Picasso  thunder 
and  our  local  Fauves  (all  the  wild 
young  men  up  to  sixty)  applaud,  the 
aesthetic  peaks  of  our  contemporary 
American  Parnassus  firmly  remain  familiar 
hillsides  that  bloom  each  Spring  with  repeti- 
tious hothouse  flowers  whose  orthodox  odors 
awaken  only  a  reminiscent  satiety.  Arthur  B. 
Davies,  our  Michael  Arlen  of  paint,  dresses  up 
dreamy  though  chaste  ladies  in  sweet  versions 
of  the  latest  and  saltiest  French  fashions  in 
nudes:  George  Luks  reconquers  dead  worlds 
of  color  with  melodramatic  bravura,  virtuosic 
fervor  and  knockout  punches  of  powerful 
paint:  and  the  other  academic  gods  pluck 
hints  from  the  canvases  of  Renoir,  Winslow 
Homer,  Chase  and  Abbott  Thayer. 

So  it  is  to  the  young  American  artists,  who 
were  the  raw  weeds  and  awkward  heroes  of 
the  endless  processional  of  stone  and  paint 
in  Fifth  Avenue's  aesthetic  halls  through 
February  to  mid-March,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  sparkling,  passionately  acrid  visions 
of  the  raucous  heave  and  ho  of  our  brittle, 
febrile,  panting  America.  Not  that  the  ubi- 
quitous foreigners,  Brancusi  and  Sargent  and 
Derain,  were  missing,  but  their  glories  receive 
a  daily  polishing,  and  youth,  in  this  instance, 
must  be  served  first.  The  young  artists  I 
have  in  mind  are  not  extraordinary,  but  they 
at  least  do  not  spend  their  days  manipulating 
stylistic  strokes  thus  to  command  a  trade- 
mark recognition;  for  life,  not  paint,  is  their 
starting-point. 

Georgia  O'Keeffe  is  one  who  begins  with 
life.  The  tart  contention  of  George  Moore 
that  women  always  paint  in  evening  dress  is 
shattered — in  this  instance  anyway — by  the 
burning  intensity,  the  nakedly  revealed 
world,  of  this  Texan  woman's  pure  female 
art.  The  Marie  Laurencins  of  the  arts  are 
creatures  of  civilized  sensations.  Their  art 
is  not  elementary  or  fundamental  but  the 
super-imposed  product  of  the  clumsy  conven- 
tions of  a  masculine  world's  butcher-shop 
realities.  It  is  feline,  a  sharpened,  negative, 
decorative  prison  constructed  of  bloodless 
moods  sophisticated  naivetes,  chic  costumes 
set  off  by  cloth  flowers,  and  facial  masks  of 
a  consumptive  pallor  with  startlingly  red, 
amorous  lips.  In  this  rectangular  latter-day 
Watteauesque  world,  bodies  are  merely  forms 
to  enhance  coverings,  at  best  they  have  a 
stilted  life. 

But  the  art  of  Georgia  O'Keeffe  exhibited 

t  Alfred   Stieglitz's   Intimate  Gallery    (An- 

erson     Galleries)      ripples     with     luminous 

colors  and  the  symphonic  surge  of  the  earth's 

dynamic   splendors.      The   world   she    paints 

is  maternal,  its  swelling  hills  and  rolling  val- 

eys    are    pregnant    with    beauty    born    of    a 

rimeval  sun.     These  sun's  ray  points  pierc- 

ng  the  human  forms  of  the  earth  give  birth 

o  singing  flowers  which  are  fragrant  chalices 

f  a  distilled  golden  radiance.     Though  there 

re  greater  painters,  no  one   in  America  can 

iaint     the     living     quality    of     flowers     and 

ranches    and    leaves    as    Georgia    O'Keeffe 

oes,  nor  can  color  be  made  organic.     On  her 

hromatic  color  scale,   whose   tones   are   indi- 

idual    and    inimitable    and    range    from    the 

old   fresh   green   of   the   sea's   mountains   of 

ce  to  the  orange  and  red  moment  before  the 

dvent   of   summer   twilight,    O'Keeffe    plays 

grand,    maternal    music   which    reveals   the 

lape  of  the  world  as  a  woman  sees  and  feels 

ffirmatively   toward   it.      She   strips   it   bare 

f  the  defensive  veils  of  false,  feminine  senti- 


ments and  exposes  woman  as  an  elementary 
being,  closer  to  the  earth  than  man,  suffering 
pain  with  passionate  ecstasy,  and  enjoying 
love  with  beyond  good  and  evil  delight. 

Charles  Burchfield,  however,  is  preoccupied 
with  the  face  of  our  own  especial  American 
world,  its  smoke  and  stench  and  steel,  its  dry, 
inhibited  countrysides,  its  complacent  and 
comfortable  crudities.  His  tactless  faculty 
for  discovering  the  false  fronts  of  American 
life,  though  unflatteringly  pointed,  is  never- 
theless, exhilaratingly  free  of  sourness  or 
malice.     Though  Burchfield  does  not  sweeten 


'Calla  Lily"  a  painting  by  Georgia  O'Keeffe. 
Courtesy  of  Alfred  Stieglitz 

the  drabness  of  a  "Row  of  Miner's  Cabins" 
neither  does  he  emphasize  their  spare  ugli- 
ness. His  truth  has  its  own  raw  beauty, 
fused  with  the  vibrant,  pulsating  stream  of 
American  life  that  whizzes  by  on  shining 
rails,  with  rushes  past  little  wooden  houses 
in  noon  sunlight  and  outdoor  coke  ovens  on 
cold  January  days  and  black  bridges  omin- 
ously dominating  cowering  clouds  and  finally 
disappears  beyond  a  sooty  horizon. 

It  is  this  sooty  horizon  which  has  now  be- 
gun to  engage  Burchfield's  interest,  as  his 
latest  paintings  at  the  Montross  Galleries 
reveal.  The  tight  denials  which  form  the 
foundational  framework  of  the  rural  villages 
and  the  outlying  farmhouses,  with  their  un- 
believably thwarted  and  cautious  decorations, 
are  passed  over  in  a  joyous  exultation  with 
mellow  autumn  afternoons  in  Ohio,  and  hill- 
tops at  high  noon,  and  sunlight  hesitantly 
coming     into     stunted     woods.       Burchfield's 


brush  is  fluent  without  being  facile,  the 
struggle  of  the  sun  with  the  clouds  is  not 
covered  with  genteel  polish,  and  when  he  is 
being  romantic  his  paint  is  not  heavy  and 
sticky  but  clean  and  decisive. 

The  work  of  several  other  young  Amer- 
icans, without  being  overpowering,  shows  an 
equally  healthy  growth  and  a  like  honesty  of 
purpose.  H.  E.  Schnakenberg,  whose  first 
one  man  shown  was  exhibited  at  the  pleasant 
new  Valentine  Dudensing  Galleries  on  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  is  a  sound  artist  who  knows 
how  to  achieve  a  solid,  representational  sim- 
plicity without  murmuring  awed  amens  be- 
fore the  shrine  of  the  French  primitive,  Henri 
Rousseau.  He  displays  a  light  humor  in  his 
still  lifes  which  are  frankly  selective  designs 
of  familiar  objects  such  as  alarm  clocks  ready 
to  jangle  the  birth  of  a  new  day,  and  pink 
police  gazettes  and  yellow  covered  French 
novels  plumbed  by  greedy  thumbs  for  mid- 
night relaxations. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  successfully  a 
whole  derivative  aesthetic  millieu  is  implied 
by  these  homely  objects.  Schnakenberg's 
landscapes  are  less  intimate  and  talkative. 
Nature's  solid  forms  are  roundly  accentuated 
by  his  appreciation  of  the  relationship  of 
growing  trees  and  plants  and  flowers  to  the 
soil.  His  color,  however,  is  somewhat  flat 
and  thus  his  paintings,  though  extremely 
decorative,  are  a  little  lifeless.  When  he  in- 
fuses blood  into  his  color,  and  this  is  inevit- 
able, Schnakenberg  will  emerge  from  the 
bright  world  of  "promise." 

William  Grimm,  at  the  Wildenstein  Gal- 
leries, is  another  certain  graduate  of  the  po- 
tential state  of  promise.  This  young  Amer- 
ican has  been  examining  the  Provencal 
country  and  Munich's  bridges  but  his  bright 
and  hard  color  is  still  native.  He  is  a  con- 
fident draughtsman  but  his  practice  of  paint- 
ing indoors  from  the  notes  he  has  made  out- 
doors frequently  results  in  rather  arbitrary 
and  cerebral  designs.  The  paintings  of 
Alexander  Brook,  at  the  Daniel  Galleries, 
however,  are  fruity  and  sensuous.  This 
eclectic  artist  describes  heat  and  weariness 
with  a  contagious  feeling  for  tactile  color. 
The  backgrounds  for  his  nudes  are  decora- 
tively  provocative  and  seem  to  strengthen  the 
physical  potencies  of  his  subjects.  Edward 
Fisk,  at  the  Artists'  Gallery,  stresses  the  ani- 
mal quality  of  his  women  who  also  have  a 
curiously  inviting  chasteness,  an  innocence 
born  of  wisdom  and  experience.  The  land- 
scapes seem  to  be  of  a  dark,  torturous  world 
of  sinister  intensity,  the  trees  grow  with  dif- 
ficulty. The  painting  of  Henri  Burkhard, 
who  with  Glenn  Coleman  had  a  two-man 
show  at  that  charming  institution  the  Whit- 
ney Studio  Club,  is  rather  dry,  but  his  deco- 
rative gifts  and  his  ability  to  draw  are  com- 
pensatory. 

Glenn  Coleman  paints  a  New  York  that 
is  grimly  glamorous  and  has,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, been  hidden  by  the  flashy  improvements 
of  progress.  His  "Fourth  Street"  is  almost 
bucolic  beside  the  thriving  hotbed  of  a  sub- 
urban bohemia  and  tinpan  alley  of  dancing 
dens  that  thoroughfare  has  become.  In  this 
particular  canvas,  Mr.  Coleman  exposes  a 
gift  for  rendering  the  feeling  of  a  locality, 
its  nostalgic  absurdities  and  quaint  entice- 
ments. Whether  it  be  Brooklyn  Bridge  or 
a  Havanan  square,  the  spirit  of  the  place  is 
amusingly,  almost  humorously,  presented. 
Though  the  weight  of  the  city  has  increased, 
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Brooklyn  Bridge  has  not  yet  fallen  down, 
and  as  Mr.  Coleman  has  drawn  it,  with  the 
feverish  figures  that  swirl  under  its  melo- 
dramatic shadows,  it  does  not  seem  likely  to 
fall  down.  This  artist  is  equally  at  home 
in  the  seductively  peaceful  little  Latin- 
American  towns  or  islands  that  swim  in 
warm  lazy  Central-American  seas.  An  an- 
cient church,  with  which  one  falls  in  love  at 
first  sight,  on  top  of  a  conceited  hill,  and  the 
drawing,  entitled  "The  Doctors,"  of  one  of 
those  flickeringly  though  brightly  lighted 
streets  in  the  shadow  of  the  "L"  with  its 
pawnshop  and  three  omnipotent  golden 
balls,  are  delightful  boundaries  of  this  witty 
painter's  world. 

But  time  obviously  is  a  deceiving  comedian, 
or  else  the  guardians  of  our  galleries  live  and 
worship  in  contrarily  arbitrary  "todays."  For 
if  the  painters — excepting  Henry  Lee  McFee 


— and  Maurice  Prendergast — assembled  at  the 
Rehn  Galleries  under  the  patriotic  banner  of 
"Today  in  American  Art"  are  the  contempo- 
rary aesthetic  priests,  then  the  young  artists 
whose  virtues  I  have  just  roughly  rehearsed 
are  still  unborn.  For  these  young  men  wor- 
ship new  gods,  and  to  new  gods  the  old  gods 
are  immemorially  anathema.  But  the  gentle- 
men assembled  by  Mr.  Frank  Rehn  serenely 
break  through  their  old  traces  with  their  usual 
technical  fervors.  In  the  case  of  George 
Luks  the  result  is  his  typical  brawny  dazzle. 
Luks's  misses  are  as  sensational  as  his  hits, 
but  his  "Girl  from  Madrid"  is  a  passionate 
bit  of  bravura  painting.  Of  course,  even  a 
hasty  comparison  with  the  literal  Spanish 
paintings  of  Lopez  Mezquita  at  the  Rein- 
hardt  Galleries  reveals  the  fact  that  this  girl, 
as  Luks  has  painted  her,  has  been  no  nearer 
to  Madrid  than   New  York.     But  it  is  the 


painting  and  not  the  subject  that  this  artist 
is  showing  off  in  his  latest  canvas.  The  red 
of  the  dress  is  brilliantly  reflected  by  subtler 
shades  in  the  glasses  and  carafe  on  the  table 
before  which  the  girl  sits  and  rests  her  elbow, 
and  the  long  oval  face,  with  its  eyes  hidden 
in  dark  glowing  holes,  is  joined  at  the  throat 
by  shadows  of  its  own  poised  curve  and  of 
tapering,  sensitive  fingers  brushing  against  a 
cool  cheek,  to  a  sloping  pair  of  shoulders. 

But  it  was  the  charming  painting  of 
Henry  McFee  which  was  for  me  the  high 
spot  of  Mr.  Rehn's  contemporary  art  con- 
gress. It  is  of  "A  Young  Man"  with  all  the 
sturdy  assurance  of  five,  just  emerged  from 
the  house  whence  he  was  surely  sent  "to 
play,"  bundled  against  the  cold  of  a  day 
framed  in  gray  snow,  calmly  looking  the 
world  over  through  his  red  muffler  with  an 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


(Below)  —  "A 
Young  Man," 
from  a  painting 
by  Henry  Lee 
McFee.  Courtesy 
of  Frank  K.  M. 
Rehn  Galleries 


(Left)—"Youki, 
Deesse  De  La 
Neige"  by  Fou- 
jita.  Courtesy 
of  F.  Valentine 
Dudensing 


(Below)  — "The 
Way  Down  to 
the  Sea,"  by 
Augustus  John, 
from  the  Quinn 
Collection. 
Courtesy  of  the 
Art  Center 
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Beautiful  Ceilings  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 

hese  Ceilings  so  Gorgeous  in  Design  and  Execution  Are  Full  of  Inspiration  for  the  Adornment  of  Our 

Handsome,  Modern  Homes 

By  ALICE  and  BETTINA  JACKSON 

lOR   a   study    of   ornamental   ceilings   Italy   presents   a   greater       near  Rome,  in  which  the  raised  designs  in  stucco  are  combined  with 
variety  of  types  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  types  which       others,  equally  charming,   painted   in  many  colors   in   the   flat.     This 


range  from  the  antique  to  the  late  Renaissance. 

Here  and  there  among  the  ruins  of  the  Forum  and  the  Pala- 
le.  still  held  aloft  in  some  time-defying  vault,  or  half  buried  in 
bris,  are  found  the  partial  remains  of  once  beautiful  ceilings,  the 
utilated  decorations  of  which  are  of  carved  marble  or  applied 
icco  duro,  an  almost  indestructible  form  of  plaster  much  used  by 
e  Romans.  In  the  solitary  lapse  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
)ma,  in  the  huge  gaunt  vaults  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  and 
the  under  side  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  the 
lings  are  coffered,  that  is,  divided  into 
series  of  recessed  or  sunken  panels, 
her  square,  octagonal,  or  diamond- 
med,  outlined  with  refined  bandings  of 
issic  design.  In  the  center  of  the  panels 
i  often  handsome  pendant  rosettes  of 
wers  or  foliage,  as  in  the  Arch.  That 
:  ancients  also  used  wood  for  this  pur- 
se is  borne  out  by  Vitruvius,  who  says 
it   the   coffered    ceilings   of   the   Temple 

Diana  at  Ephesus  and  other  famous 
nples  were  made  of  cedar. 
Other  ruins  show  fragments  of  ceilings 
lich  were  finished  in  smooth  stucco, 
th  exquisite  designs  in  low  relief,  pre- 
iting  an  interesting  diversity  of  subjects, 
iceful  figures  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
ncing  nymphs,  mythological  composite 
:atures,  and  trailing  foliage,  all  executed 
th  remarkable  delicacy  of  touch.  While 
my   of   these  ceilings   are   now  bleached 

exposure,  they  doubtless  once  glowed 
th  bright  colors  and  gold,  like  those  still 
faded  in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  and  in  the 
>mbs   of   the   Valerii    and    the    Pancratii, 


Stucco    ceiling    in    the    entrance    way    to    the    Palazzo 
Farnese,  Rome — a  rare  example  of  a  decorative  use   of 

stucco 


very  delicate  treatment  was  much  used  in  Roman  times  for  certain 
parts  of  palaces,  houses,  and  tombs,  and  especially  for  garden 
grottoes. 

During  those  dark  centuries  when  invasion,  dissension,  and  war- 
fare caused  the  glorious  architecture  of  Rome  to  fall  into  neglect, 
ruin,  and  oblivion  these  classic  ceilings  were  lost  sight  of  until,  in 
Renaissance  days,  the  tentative  excavations  of  the  ruins,  inspired  by 
the  writings  of  Vitruvius,  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  fine  examples. 

Delighted  with  the  beauty  of  these  cof- 
fered, painted,  and  stuccoed  ceilings  of 
antiquity,  the  great  artist-architects  of  the 
Renaissance,  Bramante,  Raphael,  San 
Gallo  the  Younger,  Giulio  Romano,  and 
Michelangelo,  found  in  them  fertile  in- 
spiration for  their  own  work  and  began 
to  copy  them  in  marble,  stucco,  wood,  and 
painting.  Furthermore,  they  were  a  de- 
parture from  the  earlier  mosaic  ceilings  of 
Byzantine  churches;  the  later  beamed 
wooden  ceilings  painted  in  colors  and  gold, 
as  in  the  Church  of  San  Miniato  and  the 
Davanzati  Palace,  Florence;  and  the  still 
later  frescoed  ceilings  of  the  pre-Renais- 
sance  artists,  as  in  the  Lower  Church  of 
St.  Francis,  Assisi,  and  in  the  churches 
of  Padua. 

Once  restored  to  light,  these  ancient 
fragments  served  as  models  to  the  master 
builders  and  painters  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  throughout  Italy,  in  municipal 
buildings,  churches,  palaces,  and  villas  are 
found  today  endless  examples  of  the  re- 
splendent ceilings  of  the  middle  and  late 
Renaissance. 


Room  of  the  famous  Lorenzo  di  Medici  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence.  Both  ceiling  and  walls  of  this  room  are  decorated  in  a  most 

elaborate  and  gorgeous  fashion 
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The  magnificence  of  the  coffered  ceilings,  glowing 
with  rich  colors  and  gold,  or  with  gold  alone,  has 
not  been  surpassed  even  in  modern  times.  The  re- 
cessing of  the  variously-shaped  panels,  the  multiplicity 
of  moldings,  and  the  pendant  ornaments  combine  to 
give,  as  no  other  ceiling  can,  a  depth  and  a  play  of 
light  and  shade,  especially  when  on  a  vaulted  surface. 
Illustrious  instances  are  found  in  the  Palazzo 
Farnese,  Rome,  and  the  Library  of  San  Lorenzo, 
Florence.  The  Palazzo  Yecchio,  in  Florence,  is 
rich  in  examples.  Entering  the  large  Audience  Hall, 
one  feels  that  the  vigorous  and  colorful  frescoes 
which  adorn  the  walls  above  the  striking  marble  dado 
could  adequately  be  finished  only  by  Marco  del 
Tasso's  masterly  ceiling.  In  the  Great  Hall  the  re- 
cessed  spaces  of  the  coffered  ceiling  are  decorated 
with  frescoes  which  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the 
great  walls  whereon  are  depicted  scenes  from  the 
history  of  Florence.  The  sumptuous,  deeply  coffered 
and  vaulted  ceiling  by  Perino  del  Yaga  in  the  Sala 
Regia  or  anti-chamber  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome. 
is  a  fitting  crown  to  the  ensemble  of  the  frescoed 
walls,  the  heavy  cornice  surmounted  by  figures  in 
high  relief,  and  the  dado  and  pavement  of  vari- 
colored  marbles   below. 

Other  ceilings,  not  so  pretentious  but  quite  as  beautiful,  are  com- 
posed of  wooden  panels  carved  in  delicate  designs,  like  those  in 
the  Sala  of  the  Scarlatti  and  the  Sala  Erizzo  of  the  Doges'  Palace, 
Venice;  the  Cancelleria,  and  the  Palazzo  Massimo,  Rome.  The 
barrel-vaulted  entrance  way  of  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  Rome,  shows  a 
ceiling  similar  in  lightness  of  design  but  developed  in  gray  stucco. 

Still  different  in  character,  yet  delightful,  are  the  vaulted  stuccoed 
ceilings  enlivened  with  "grotesques,"  those  graceful  creations  in  color  of 
Raphael,  his  co-workers,  and  his  followers,  notably  Giulio  Romano, 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  Perino  del  Vaga,  and  Bernardino  Poccetti.  The 
prevalence  of  this  particular  form  of  decoration  in  the  remains  of 
ancient  grottoes  gave  it,  in  Renaissance  times,  the  name  of  "grottesche," 
or,  because  Raphael  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ  it,  "raffaelesche." 
The  Logge  in  the  Vatican,  decorated  by  his  pupils  after  his  designs, 
contain  perhaps  the  most  famous  examples  of  this  style  of  decoration. 
Here  the  grotesques  are  mingled  with  scenes  from  the  Bible,  giving 
the  Logge  the  name,  "Raphael's  Bible."  Other  designs  by  this  mas- 
ter were  executed  by  his  favorite  pupil,  Giulio  Romano,  in  the 
romantic  Villa  Madama  on  the  hillside  of  Monte  Mario,  Rome. 
Here,  also,  the  ceilings  show  a  combination  of  painting  and  stucco, 
the  latter  being  the  work  of  Giovanni  da  Udine.  The  room  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and  several  others  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
the  long  corridors  of  the  Uffizi,  Florence ;  the  Borgia  Apartments,  the 
Ducal  Hall,  and  the  Library  of  the  Vatican,  Rome ;  the  Palazzo 
Imperiali,  Genoa;  and  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  Caprarola,  are  only  the 
beginning  of  a  long  list  of  famous  examples  of  ceilings  decorated 
with  grotesques.  Indeed,  this  form  of  decoration  was  so  much  in 
demand  during  the  Renaissance  that  a  considerable  number  of  artists 
specialized    in    it.      The    Pocetti    already    mentioned    was   even    nick- 


Magnificent  wooden  beamed  ceiling  in  the  Palazzo  Davanzati 


Coffered  ceiling  in  the  audience  hall  in  the  magnificent  Palazzo  Vecchio   in  Florence 

named  "delle  grottesche,"  from  his  fondness  for  such  decoration. 
The  ceilings  of  the  late  Renaissance  are  more  florid,  with  paint- 
ings in  glowing  colors  framed  in  heavy  gold  and  white  moldings 
surrounded  by  bold  stucco  figures,  often  in  the  round,  in  the 
exuberant  style  of  the  period,  like  those  in  the  Palazzo  Spada,  the 
Casino  of  Pius  IV,  and  the  Church  of  the  Gesu,  Rome;  the  Palazzo 
Cataldi,  and  the  Church  of  Santa  Annunziata,  Genoa;  some  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Doges'  Palace,  Venice,  and  many  other  churches  and 
palaces  throughout  Italy. 

Less  ornate,  but  more  dignified  are  those  ceilings  in  which  simple, 
shallow  moldings  form  connected  geometric  panels  which  enclose 
paintings,  symbols,  and  coats  of  arms,  as  in  the  ceiling  by  Girolamo 
da  Carpi  in  the  Palazzo  Spada,  Rome. 

These  varied  and  splendid  ceilings  of  the  Renaissance  could  not 
long  be  confined  to  Italy,  for  soon  France  and  England  began  to 
emulate  them,  even  sending  for  native  artists  and  craftsmen  to  exe- 
cute numerous  commissions.  And  for  American  architects  and  artists 
of  today,  ever  searching  for  fresh  inspiration,  these  creations,  with 
their  wealth  of  color  and  variation  of  design,  will  long  serve  as 
unparalleled  models. 

During  a   recent  six  months'   architectural   pilgrimage    in   Europe, 
journeying  slowly  from  north  to  south,  we  have  devoted  much  time 
to   the   study  of   these  decorative  ceilings.      From   the   heavy   plaster 
traceries    on    the    ceilings    in    the    stately    mansions    of    Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  England,   and   the  exquisitely   refined   motifs  employed 
by  the  Adam  Brothers  in  houses  like  those  of  that  once  aristocratic 
quarter,  Adelphi  Terrace,  to  the  Franco-Italian  ceilings  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  the  splendid  chateaux  of  the  Loire  Valley — Blois,  Chenon- 
ceaux,  and  others ;  to  those  magnificent  creations  of  the  Renaissance 
in   Italy,   we   have   been   ever   more   deeply   impressed 
with  their  wonderful  diversity  and  the  delightful  his- 
tory of  their  gradual  development. 

Italy  is  the  lodestar  for  all  architects,  students  and 
lovers  of  architecture,  since  within  her  confines  she 
offers  not  only  so  many  single  illustrious  examples,  but 
also  so  complete  a  succession  of  historic  styles — the 
Classic,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  and  Renais- 
sance. Therefore  she  presents  to  us,  as  it  were,  an 
open  book  on  the  subject  of  decorative  ceilings,  most 
beautifully  illustrated,  the  first  chapter  of  which  be- 
gins at  Rome. 

The  influence  of  these  ceilings  was  not  limited  to 
Renaissance  Europe,  for  today  in  America  we  see 
occasional  evidence  that  they  have  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  many  of  our  foremost  architects  and 
artists.  To  name  only  a  few  examples  in  our  public 
and  semi-public  buildings,  there  are  the  coffered  bar- 
rel vault  of  Bates  Hall,  Boston  Public  Library,  and 
the  graduated  coffering  in  the  dome  of  the  reading 
room,  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  both  remi- 
niscent of  the  Classic  style.  The  decoratively  painted 
beamed  ceiling  of  the  loan  room,  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  the  lobby  of  Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colorado 
Springs,  the  octagonal  coffering  in  the  banking  room 
of  the  Straus  Building  and  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Roosevelt  Theater,  Chicago,  all  recall  the  ceilings  of 
the  palaces  and  churches  of  Rome  and  Florence. 
Examples  of  these  styles  are  to  be  found  in  many  fine 
public   buildings   and    private    residences    in    America. 
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Taffeta  satisfies  the  demand  for  curtaining  in  rooms  where  practical  consideration  demands  the  use  of  lighter  and  brighter  tones  to  harmonize 

with  the  outdoor  world.  Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Buel 

New  Summer  Fabrics  for  the  Country  Home 

Prominent  New   York  Decorators  Suggest  Fresh  and  Charming   Ways  of  Using  the  Abundance  of  Gay- 
Materials  the  Smart  Shops  Are  Offering  for  the  Adornment  of  the  Country  House 


THE  opening  of  the  country  house  is  the  signal  for  renewed 
activity  among  the  decorators  who  are  intent  on  working  out 
interesting  decorative  schemes  in  which  a  fascinating  array  of 
new  materials  are  being  employed  to  give  the  rooms  a  summery 
appearance  or  a  fresh  slant,  while  in  cases  where  a  house  is  newly  fur- 
nished throughout,  the  aim  is  to  create  a  plan  that  will  not  only  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  tastes  of 
the  owner,  but  in  harmony 
with  the  architectural  style  as 
well. 

With  the  great  diversity  of 
architectural  styles  popular  in 
country  houses  today,  in  par- 
ticular the  Spanish  and  Co- 
lonial, there  is  a  demand 
for  decorative  fabrics  to  cor- 
respond and  the  need  is  be- 
ing adequately  supplied  by  a 
wealth  of  charming  materials, 
along  with  many  novelties  of 
an  alluring  sort. 

The  gayety  of  these  piquant 
spring  and  summer  fabrics  for 
the  country  home  is  extremely 
inspiring  and  the  color  equa- 
tion emphasized  in  this  phase 
of  the  season's  offerings  makes 
a  particularly  dramatic  appeal. 
Color  that  is  at  times  almost 
elemental  in  character  is  fre- 
quently seen,  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  that  of  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  importations  or 
those  of  peasant  origin,  that 
for  all  their  flaunting  bril- 
liancy wear  such  a  modest  air 
of  Old  World  charm. 

But  seductive  as  the  sea- 
son's decorative  materials  are, 
it  is  in  their  psychological  ap- 
plication that  their  full  beauty 
becomes  apparent  and  it  is  not 
exaggeration  to  say  that  at  no 
time  in  the  history  of  interior 
decoration  have  the  services  of 
decorators  been  more  in  de- 
mand, nor,  one  might  add,  has 
finer  or  more  original  work 
een  done. 

To  precisely  what  extent 
the    decorative    treatment    of 


Quaint  quilted  petticoats  from  rural  France  are  captivating  for  summer  upholstery,  in 
the  use  of  which  one  decorator  has  specialized.    Courtesy  of  Ruby  Ross  Wood 


the  window  influences  a  room  is  not  always  appreciable  unless  one  has 
some  particularly  appealing  example  from  which  to  make  comparison. 
Mrs.  Marjery  Sill  Wickware,  President  of  the  Decorators'  Club,  is 
a  New  York  decorator  with  a  special  flair  for  dainty  window  treat- 
ment and  her  piquant  use  of  colorful  organdies,  voiles  and  similar  thin 
fabrics  lend  especial  value  to  her  observations,  because  of  their  wide  pop- 
ularity, especially  in  summer. 
"For  many  years  thin  white 
cotton  fabrics  have  been  ex- 
tensively used  for  glass  cur- 
tains in  town  and  country 
houses,"  said  Mrs.  Wickware 
as  she  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tages of  inexpensive  materials 
when  properly  handled,  "and 
a  great  variety  of  charming 
and  thoroughly  sunfast  colors, 
rose,  green,  turquoise  and  jon- 
quil yellow,  with  a  wide  range 
of  other  lovely  shades,  are 
available. 

"The  best  of  these  are  the 
thin  colored  fabrics,  and  there 
are  many  rooms  where  these 
thin  materials  can  most  effec- 
tively take  the  place  of  the 
heavier  linens,  taffetas  and 
cretonnes,  ordinarily  used  as 
overcurtains.  The  light  filters 
through  these  veils  of  sheer 
color  in  such  an  interesting 
way  and,  while  revealing  the 
structural  form  of  the  win- 
dow frame  and  the  glass,  are 
still  of  sufficient  importance  to 
form  a  definite  part  of  the  dec- 
oration of  the  room. 

"There  are  a  great  variety 
of  attractive  ways  of  making 
these  transparent  curtains.  The 
voiles  which  resemble  so  close- 
ly heavy  chiffon  when  hung 
should  always  be  made  very 
full  in  order  to  get  the  best 
effect  of  light  and  color  and 
to  avoid  that  most  unfortu- 
nate 'skimpy'  look  one  so  often 
encounters  in  cotton  curtains. 
"Voiles  can  be  effectively 
trimmed  with  flat  bands  of 
sunfast  taffeta  or  edged  with 
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The  quaint   creivel  work   and   plaid   materials   of   peasant    origin    used   uith   French 
provincial  furniture  lend  a  vivid  color  note  to  country  house  furnishings.    Courtesy 

of  Elsie  Cobb  Wilson 


fine  box-pleated  ruches  of  the  taffeta.  Voile 
curtains  finished  in  this  way  are  hung  straight 
across  a  window  on  pulley  rings  and  fall  in 
soft  folds  to  the  floor,  or  they  can  be  looped 
back  with  'tiebacks'  of  ruffled  or  pleated  taffeta. 

"It  adds  greatly  to  the  effect  if.  with  this 
type  of  curtain,  a  narrow  wooden  cornice  board 
is  used.  This  will  cap  the  curtains  and  cover 
the  rod.  This  cornice  board  can  be  painted  the 
color  of  the  curtains,  striped  with  gold  and  dec- 
orated with  garlands  of  flowers  or  with  any 
suitable  design  that  may  be  used  elsewhere  in 
the  decorative  scheme. 

"Thus,  in  one  country  house  morning  room, 
green  voile  edged  with  green  taffeta  ruches, 
capped  with  cornice  board,  painted  green  and 
decorated  with  bands  of  gay  flowers,  were  used, 
the  same  flowers  of  flame  and  yellow  that 
bloomed  against  the  green  linen  covering  on 
chairs  and  couch  being  introduced. 

"Organdies  are  always  a  bit  stiff  and  are  best 
held  in  place  by  tiebacks,  which  can  be  cleverly 
made  of  a  series  of  tiny  ruffles  or  a  band  of 
shirred  organdy,  with  a  big  rosette  to  finish  it 
at  the  back,  where  it  must  hook  on  the  wall. 
Organdy  ruffles  are  always  lovely  things — like 
strings  of  flower  petals — and  I  prefer  organdy 
curtains  made  with  them  and  handled  in  as 
light  and  bouffant  a  manner  as  possible. 

"Sometimes,  wide  pleated  ruffles  are  used,  but 
the  narrow  shirred  ones,  either  bound  with  a 
hemstitched,  are  the  most  satisfactory.  There  are  many  places  where 
these  curtains  can  be  advantageously  used,  but  in  the  country  bedroom, 
where  the  walls  are  hung  with  quaint  figured  papers,  with  lat- 
ticed windows  opening  onto  some  pleasant  garden,  they  seem 
really  to  'belong.'  " 

And  then  there  is  the  rich,  heavy  Chinese  crepe  of  the  sort 
brought  from  the  Orient  by  the  Colonists  in  the  trading  ships 
of  the  East  India  Tea  Company,  which  Miss  Gheen,  a  New 
York  decorator  with  affiliations  in  Chicago  and  the  West,  is  so 
exceedingly  fond  of  introducing  for  window  draperies.  In 
describing  her  method  of  applying  the  material,  Miss  Gheen 
prefaced  her  remarks  by  suggesting  that  this  material,  because 
of  its  elegance,  should  only  be  used  in  a  room  of  fine  things. 

"I  first  imported  the  crepe  in  its  natural  color  some  years 
ago,"  said  Miss  Gheen,  "having  it  dyed  here  to  harmonize  with 
any  special  coloring  I  wished  to  emphasize,  but  today  this 
sumptuous  material  is  to  be  found  in  a  few  of  the  more  exclu- 
sive shops  in  New  York  in  a  limited  range  of  lovely,  soft  colors, 
such  as  rose,  blue,  green  and  gold.  Semi-smooth  in  texture,  it 
has  an  alluring  Oriental  pattern  running  through  it  to  lend 
character. 

"In  the  room  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  walls  were  cov- 
ered with  hand-painted  Chinese  paper  in  green  and  silver. 
Since  there  was  so  much  detail  on  the  walls,  we  decided  to 
keep  the  curtains  in  one  tone,  but  to  have  them  sheer  enough 
so  the  light  could  come  through,  yet  opaque  enough  to  shut  out 
the  cold  world  at  night.     Hence,  the  Chinese  crepe. 

"The  curtains,  finished  with  a  French  heading,  with  pulley 


Sheer   organdies  and  transparent  voiles   in  gay 

colors    are    charming    for    summer    curtaining. 

Courtesy  of  Marjery  Sill  Wickicare 

contrasting  color  or 


cords  and  drops  were  used,  the  crepe  unlined,  falling  in  long 
folds  with  no  tiebacks.  The  glass  curtains  were  a  wonderful 
imported  English  silk  gauze  in  delicate  soft  shades  of  green 
and  gold  that  served  to  link  them  up  to  the  background,  their 
tonal  qualities  melting  harmoniously  into  the  general  scheme." 
Mrs.  Buel,  a  decorator,  whose  art  always  finds  oppor- 
tunity for  fresh  and  delectable  expression  and  who  has  gained 
an  enviable  popularity  for  her  window  treatment  uses  taffeta 
extensively  in  her  country  homes,  where  practical  consideration 
demands  the  use  of  lighter  and  brighter  tones  such  as  harmo- 
nize with  the  sunshine  and  color  of  the  outdoor  world  in  sum- 
mer. "So  many  persons,"  Mrs.  Buel  went  on  to  say,  "are 
willing  to  pass  the  summer  with  their  homes  out  of  harmony 
with  the  season :  the  brightness  of  the  summer  sky,  the  radiance 
of  the  sunshine,  the  wealth  of  color  in  the  gardens  are  lost  after 
crossing  the  threshold  of  a  room  out  of  key  with  its  outdoor 
environment. 

"In  this  dining  room,  in  a  house  in  Newport,  I  have  tried 
to  bring  the  sense  of  sunshine,  the  sea  air  and  flowers  into  the 
room.  The  green  of  the  walls,  the  deep  blue  of  the  taffeta 
curtains  seem  in  a  way  to  reflect  the  beauty  of  the  garden  and 
the  sea,  of  which  one  gets  a  superb  view  from  six  long  French 
windows  opening  onto  the  terrace.  The  raisin  colored  rug 
makes  a  rich  and  rather  earthy  background  for  these  colors. 
Nature  furnishes  inspiration  to  us  so  generously  that  we  are 
seldom,    if    ever,    justified    in    refusing   to    accept    her    as    our 

guide. 

With  the  craze  for  French  provincial  fur- 
nishings, Elsie  Cobb  Wilson,  who  picks  up 
such  delightful  novelties  abroad,  has  imported 
some  unique  and  altogether  charming  furnish- 
ings from  provincial  France,  among  which  is 
the  charming  old  crewel  work  of  peasant  origin 
used  for  the  upholstery  of  the  native  chairs, 
as  well  also  as  the  quaint  plaids  or  checked 
wool  and  cotton  fabrics  in  soft,  warm  colors 
for  covering  the  backs.  Of  this  intriguing 
material  and  its  use  in  the  summer  home, 
Mrs.  Wilson  says: 

"The  American  quest  for  the  new  and 
beautiful  in  furnishing  often  leads  us  to  search 
foreign  lands  to  satisfy  our  cravings.  Inci- 
dentally, this  fact  often,  indeed  almost  invari- 
ably benefits  our  own  industries  as  well,  as  for 
example,  the  piquant  crewel  work  for  cover- 
ing the  French  provincial  chairs.  Nothing 
could  possibly  be  more  pleasing  for  the  coun- 
try house  than  the  texture  and  quaint  old 
world  charm  of  this  primitive  handiwork 
done  in  gay  wools  or  heavy  colored  cottons. 

"Both  of  these  materials  are  now  copied  in 
this  country.  One  reason  of  their  popularity, 
aside  from  their  own  peculiar  simplicity,  is 
the  fact  that  they  survive  the  rough,  hard 
usage  of  summer  even  better  than  the  cre- 
tonnes. From  a  decorative  aspect  they  provide 
the  one  essential  note  in  bringing  out  the  naive 
quality  of   French   furniture  craftsmanship." 

Almost  everyone  who  has  seen  the  quaint,  quilted  petticoats  from 
(Continued  on  page  106) 


Rich  Chinese  crepe,  unlined,  supplies  a  note  of  elegance  to  the  formal  room  of  the 
smart  country  home.    Courtesy  of  Miss  Gheen,  Inc. 
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Among  the  Castles  of  Enchanted  April 

The  English  World  of  Fashion  Leaves  the  Snow  Mountains  and  Home  Brewed  North  Winds  for  the 

Ligurian  Coast 

By  WEYMER  MILLS 


WHEN  the  cold  March  winds  reach 
England,  John  Bull  and  his  wife  fill 
up  Victoria  and  Charing  Cross  sta- 
tions. The  war  against  flu  and  fog 
s  on.  Hunting  is  for  the  hardy.  The  new 
lays  can  wait.  People  with  large  incomes, 
nd  people  with  small  incomes,  all  look  at  the 
>ank  balance.  The  sum  must  be  found  at 
my  cost.     And  so  they  fly — 

In  flannels  and  woolens  from  the  camphor 
best,  or  fresh  from  Bond  Street,  they  scurry 
verywhere.  There's  St.  Moritz  and  hun- 
Ireds  of  less  modish  snow-capped  places — 
here's  old  Monte,  where  the  pater  and  mater 
ised  to  go — there's  Cannes,  a  first  favorite, 
STice,  the  villa  capital  of  the  French  Riviera 
nd  about  her  a  full  thousand  sunlit  spots 
rom  Marseilles  to  Menton.  The  sophis- 
icated  seek  Egypt  and  the  Near  East  begin- 
ling  with  Algiers,  the  wonder  city  of  North 
Africa,  and  making  pilgrimages  into  the  desert 
n  search  of  the  fascinating  sheik  and 
lesert  life  that  looked  so  thrilling  on 
he  movies.  Early  spring  sees  the 
Jritish  and  German  nations 
ighting  for  sleeping  quarters 
n  Sicily.  Just  now  armies 
f  the  former  nation  flee 
o  Italy — Ligurian  Italy — 
d  near  to  Genoa — so  near 
>  Paris — so  accessible  and 
3  cheap! 

In    Mayfair    not    many 
reeks    ago    one    fog-bound 
oice  could   be   heard   trum- 
peting   to    another    fog-bound 
oice,    "Where  are  you  off  to? — 
Vhere  are  you  going  this  season?  ^ 

Vhy  the  Italian  Riviera,  of  course! 
ind  you?  The  same  mecca!"  The  reasons 
)r  the  invasion  are  many.  The  Italian  coast 
nout  Genoa  which  seems  to  escape  the  cold 
inds  between  the  Alps  is  newer  to  its  gen- 


erality of  holiday  makers.  The  old  standbys 
are  the  old  standbys.  Then  there  are  so 
many  more  lire  than  francs  to  a  pound. 
Towns  and  villages  not  too  tripperfied.  Per- 
fect chianti  from  the  hillside  vintage  at  a 
shilling  a  litre.  Servants  at  five  and  ten  shil- 
lings a  week.  There  are  quaint  little  hotels 
where  one  can  exist  on  thirty-five  lire  a  day. 
For  a  fiver  a  week  you  can  have  a  villa  that 
is  second  cousin  to  a  castle.  Bathrooms  and 
fireplaces  are  rare  luxuries,  but  one  manages 
to  exist  with  a  miniature  wash  basin  and 
a  terra  cotta  Chiavari  urn  of  charcoal.  All 
London  knows  Lady  X —  and  her  find  for 
that  sum.  A  villa  with  twelve  rooms,  three 
terraces,  smothered  in  Mimosa  and  orange 
trees  in  fruit,  a  watch  tower  and  a  battle- 
ment ;  who  wouldn't  emulate  a  Caesar  at  this 
season  and  leave  his  own  pet  Rome  for  such 


The  Castello  di  S.  Giorgio  which  looks  down  into 

the  fascinating   roadway   entering  Portofino.     The 

castle   is   described   in   the   famous   story   of   "The 

Enchanted  April" 


a  cheap  excursion  into  romantic  splendour. 
The  old  fashioned  Britisher,  more  blue 
stocking  than  the  Baedeker  laden,  carried  his 
Tauchnitz  copy  of  Ruskin,  or  Vernon  Lee, 
but  the  itinerant  about  Ligure  all  seem  to 
wander  with  "The  Castle  of  Enchanted 
April,"  by  Elizabeth  of  "German  Garden" 
fame — now  Lady  Russell.  From  windows 
facing  the  Castello  di  S.  Giorgio  one  can  look 
down  into  the  roadway  entering  Portofino- 
Dolphin  port  and  see  them.  Yes,  it  must  be 
the  castle  described  in  the  delightful  story 
where  la  primavera — the  mesi  Aprile  turned 
the  common  place  into  the  godlike.  That 
heaven-hung  and  high-walled  castello  that  has 
smiled  or  frowned  on  the  galleys  of  Phoeni- 
cians, Greeks,  Carthagenians  and  early  Ro- 
mans is  the  largest  castello  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  on  less  proud  hills  nestling  among 
the  climbing  olive  groves — each  as  alluring  as 
the  old  dream  visions  of  castles  in  Spain  are 
many  others.  All  the  coast  from 
Portofino  to  Pisa  has  these  little 
castles — most  of  them  ruined, 
but  he  who  wanders  among 
them  seeing  with  his  inner 
eyes  peoples  them  with  the 
brightly  coloured  pageant  of 
the  Renaissance  in  this  part 
of  Italy — caught,  perhaps, 
from  the  graceful  frescoes 
of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  In 
a  world  of  azzurro  and 
sunlight  censored  with  wild 
bee  orchises,  violets,  the  eupa- 
torium  and  the  humble  daffodils 
of  S.  Giuseppe — he  catches  something 
of  the  romanzo  of  their  youth.  Creatures 
with  all  the  glitter  of  Lorenzo  the  magnifi- 
cent flash  before  him.  Bells  chime,  fountains 
splash,  lutes  play,  and  falcons  leave  the  wrists 
of  pages.  Within  the  ruins  of  crenellated 
walls  is  a  fantastic  spirit — some  lovely  lost 
rhythm  in  the  song  of  ancient  life  stirred  for 


Through  these  gates  of  old  romance  one  looks  to  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  gray,  blue  and  purple  with  the  breath  of  spring 
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a  moment  by  the  gentle  winds  of  spring.  Rapallo  has  been  the 
darling  oi  several  crowned  heads  and  was  especially  beloved  by  the 
k.ii^ei  when  his  yacht  was  free  to  rove  the  southern  seas.  This 
season  Princess  Victoria,  King  George  the  Fifth's  sister,  gave  it  the 
cudos  that  come  from  British  royal  approval.  Wherever  a  British 
royalty  goes,  some  denizens  of  the  Court  of  St.  James  are  sure  to 
follow.  Rapallo  and  her  smaller  sister  town,  S.  Margherita,  both 
have  their  morning  and  tea  time  moments  when  a  British  smartness 
predominates — an  amusing  festa  of  plumes  and  tweeds  grafted  on 
French  fashions — for  no  British  matron  of  high  social  position  ever 
succeeds,  or  perhaps  wishes  to  succeed  in  looking  the  creature  of  a 
French  modiste.  The  wanderer  who  is  wearied  of  the  English 
scene  and  English  speech  jaunts  away  on  the  road  to  Portoflno.  In 
the  Marina  dei   Pescatori,  or  the  Marina  della   Barche,  one  is  apt 


The  statues  in  the  garden  of  the  Palazzo  Centurione-S.  Margherita 

to  Enchanted  April,  but  will  we  have  the  fortitude  to  reach  any  of  its 
enchanted  castles?  Once  in  the  piazza  of  Portofino,  where  the  Dorias  built 
their  galleys,  and  Oberto  Spinola  came  from  the  Republic  of  Genoa  to  take 
the  castle,  we  can  sit  among  the  lace-makers  and  with  languid  eyes  search 
the  blue  vault  for  turrets  and  towers.  Shall  we  make  them  ours,  or  barter 
for  a  peaceful  little  boat  to  take  us  around  Capo  di  Monte  to  see  the  once 
celebrated  monastery  of  S.  Fruttuoso,  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of 
Liguria?  The  sun  wraps  us  in  golden  vestments  of  contentment.  The 
lapping  of  the  harbour  water  brings  that  dolce  far  niente  of  an  Italian  noon- 
day— up  to  the  castles  float  our  dreams  and  down  they  float  again.  We 
may  be  lost  for  hours  with  only  the  chiare  belle — the  fireflys  to  light  us  home. 


Cypresses  that  stand  like  sentinels  for  the  ghostly  galleys  of  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion  the  Crusader  and  all  the  lost  ships  of  the  ages 

to  pass  an  artistic  celebrity  or  two.  The  famous  Max  Beerbohm, 
who  has  a  villa  in  the  town ;  the  brothers  Sitwell,  Osbert  and 
Sachaveral,  full  of  plans  for  their  publishers;  Chalon,  the  young 
American  photographer  whose  pictures  have  been  so  much  praised 
in  London,  and  many  others.  One  always  looks  at  the  fisher  nets 
which  may  or  may  not  hold  some  of  those  quaintly-named  fish 
caught  in  the  vicinity — the  Regina  di  Mare,  with  a  distinctly 
marked  golden  crown  on  its  head.  Pesce  praeve — the  priest ;  Pesce 
Angeo — the  angel.  Although  this  is  the  home  of  fishermen,  if  you 
want  to  purchase  fish,  it  is  a  difficult  performance.  The  creatures 
that  come  to  the  fish  stalls  closely  resemble  dog-fish  and  cat-fish  and 
even  more  repulsive  monsters. 

Once  out  of  S.  Margherita,  the  road  winds  about  the  sea  to 
Sylvaria — once  a  dense  wood,  una  selva  nera.  After  a  mile  or  two, 
the  Castello  di  S.  Giorgio  beckons — pines  and  olives  are  fretting 
in  the  sea  breeze  and  sapphire  waves  beat  the  majestic  dolphin's 
head  where  the  Virgin  looks  out  to  sea.  Off  in  the  distance  there 
are  white  and  red  sails  that  seem  the  sails  of  pirate  ships.  Some- 
where, leagues  away,  poor  Shelley  was  wrecked.  The  petals  of  wild 
cherry  blossoms  whirl  across  the  road  like  flower  snow,  the  shadows 
of  thousands  of  pine  trees  chase  each  footstep.  The  sea  and  moun- 
tain airs  have  married  and  the  brew  is  sweet — monks  in  white  wrool 
with  yellow  straw  hats  that  might  have  been  snatched  from  a  Wat- 
teau  shepherdess  give  a  sense  of  medieval  comfort  to  offset  mod- 
ernity with  its  trail  of  hooting  motor  horns.     This  is  truly  the  way 


Rapallo,  the  town  that  is  taking  first  rank  among  the  fashionable  resorts  of  the 

Italian  Riviera 
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Modern  French  and  American  Taste 

Contrasted 

Also  a  Criticism  of  Modern  French  Architecture  and  Interior  Decoration 


By  ROGET  BOUTET  DE  MONVEL 

Illustrated  with  "Horrible  Examples" 


E 


E  gout  francais." 

What   charming    pictures    are 
evoked  by  these  two  words — French 
taste.     They    bring    to    one's    mind 
visions  of   harmonious   decorations,   beautiful 
houses  and  enchanting  perspectives ;  one  thinks 
also  of  musical  and  delicate  words,  of  quaint 
aid  songs  and  of  all  sorts  of  amiable  and  old- 
fashioned  customs  which  give  poise  and  grace 
:o    intercourse   and    daily  life.      One   hardly 
mows  how  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the 
expression — "le    gout    francais;"    no    English 
vords  seem  to  render  exactly  what  it  stands 
or.     "Instinctive  sureness  of  taste"  seems  to 
>e  the  best  way  of  expressing  it.     One  feels 
hat  to  it  the  past  owed  in  a  great  measure 
imat  used  to  be  known  as  the  joy  of  living, 
nd  that  it  added  infinite  grace  and  happiness 
o  the  pleasures  and  tasks  of  the 
aily  life  of  the  times. 

Was  this  taste  only  a  legend,  a 
airy-tale,  a  vague  expression  used 
nly  to  describe  what  one  feels 
ut  can't  explain?  I  do  not 
hink  so,  for  certainly  for  a  long 
ime  it  existed  and  for  many  cen- 
uries  le  gout  francais  was  a  bye- 
rord  and  held  a  position  un- 
qualled  by  any  other  country  in 
lurope. 

The  question  now  is  whether 
bis  taste  remains  the  same  today, 
—if  it  is  as  sure,  as  pure  as  it  used 
o  be,  or  whether  too  often  the 
tately  old  homes  of  the  past  have 
ot  been  replaced  by  ugly  build- 
lgs,  the  charming  old-fashioned 
)ngs  by  stupid  music-hall  ditties, 
le  elegant  and  polished  language 
y  the  cheap  slang  of  journalists 
nd  politicians,  and  the  courteous 
lanners  of  well-bred  people  by  the 
isual,  ill-bred  ways  of  the  parvenu.  In 
lort,    whatever    may    have    been,    whatever 


may  still  be  the  "prestige"  of  French  taste, 
the  question  today  is  whether  we  are  not  liv- 
ing only  on   our  past   reputation. 


The  many  foreigners  who  have  never  been 
in   France   still   cling   to   their   belief   in  our 
reputation   of   being   the   arbitrators   of   taste 
of    the    world ;    those    who    make    a    hurried 
stay    in   our   country   have   neither   the    time 
nor   the   opportunity   to   distinguish    the   dif- 
ference between  the  France  of  today  and  the 
France  of  yesterday.     They  see  only  the  best    foraFrench 
at  first,  and  as  the  past  has  left  such  a  large        interior 
and    wonderful    production    of    varied    work, 
the  memories  they  carry  away  with  them  are 
connected    only    with     the     many     beautiful 
things  they  have  seen.     One  must  also  be  fair 
and   admit   that  even   in  this  year   of   grace, 


A  fireplace 
that  is  con- 
structed of 
three  kinds 
of  marble, 
the  work  of 
a  Czecho- 
slovakian 
architect, 
Czaizckows- 
ki,  designed 


Detail  of  a  modern  dining  room  with  concrete  fireplace.   The  detail  of  the 

sharp,  white  mantel  and  the  heavy  chairs  that  look  as  though  they  were 

draped  in  crepe  give  the  effect  of  a  sitting  room  in  a  mausoleum 

1926,  in  the  midst  of  our  modern  chaos,  if 
there  are  still  in  France  people  who  know 
how  to  express  their  thoughts  in  polished  lan- 
guage and  who  remain  faithful  to  old  customs 
and  traditions,  there  are  also  many  branches 
of  art  in  which  we  still  keep  the  lead,  for 
instance,  in  the  production  of  "objets  de 
luxe." 

One  must  remember  that  to  many 
foreigners  what  represents  French  taste  has 
its  complete  expression  in  the  shops  of  the 
rue  de  la  Paix,  and  in  this  they  are  not 
entirely  wrong — jewelry,  silverware,  fashions 
and  all  pertaining  to  them,  remain  in  fact 
our  national  specialties,  and  our  work  in 
those  lines  deserves  its  reputation.  A  watch 
or  a  bracelet  by  Cartier,  a  dress  from 
Lanvin  or  a  hat  from  Reboux  are  all  in  their 
different  ways  real  works  of  art,  modern, 
delicate  creations,  often  very  successful. 
Under  this  heading,  we  still  can  feel  real 
cause  for  satisfaction. 


such  as  sculpture,  architecture  and  decora- 
tion, subjects  which  are  of  special  interest, 
I  find,  to  the  American  public. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  precisely  in  these 
branches  that  we  do  not  hold 
any  more  the  position  which  we 
used  to  occupy.  This  is  a  pain- 
ful admission  to  make,  but  I  fear 
a  true  one.  One  can  but  face 
facts  as  they  are.  Notwithstand- 
ing our  centuries-old  reputation, 
our  present  work  cannot  stand  the 
comparison  with  our  past  achieve- 
ments. Far  from  it.  For  one 
good  architect  that  we  may  have 
in  France,  one  finds  ten  in 
America ;  for  one  nicely  decorated 
house  in  France,  one  finds  twenty 
here,  and  for  one  successful  coun- 
try-place to  be  seen  at  home,  I 
have  seen  hundreds  in  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  this  only  ap- 
plies to  modern  architecture  and 
decoration,  for  our  past  work  in 
these  arts  was,  as  everyone  ad- 
mits, of  the  highest  order.  From 
one  end  of  France  to  another,  we 
find  proof  of  this,  in  the  buildings, 
the  furniture,  and  even  the  small  articles  of 
daily  use  that  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


n  Embassy  reception  room  in  Paris  in  which 
ere  is  not  a  square  inch  unadorned.  The  lacquer 
furniture  and  fireplace  is  by  Dunand 


But  I  wish  to  speak  specially  of  a  form 
of  French  taste  whose  manifestations  are  ac- 
cessible to  a  larger  public  and  whose  effects 
must  attract  inevitably  the  attention  of  all 
those  who  travel  in  our  country.  To  study 
only  the  question  of  taste  in  general  would 
lead  me  too  far.  I  will  only  speak  of  the 
results    obtained    in    certain    forms    of    Art, 


A  French  Cubist's  idea  of  a  boudoir  which  seems 
to  lack  comfort,  beauty,  charm  and  convenience 
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Fantasies  with  Music  in  Paris 


A  New  Music  Play  Which  Rivals  Jazz  in  the  Favor 

By  ALLAN  ROSS  MacDOUGALL 

Our  Paris  Correspondent 


of  the  Parisienne 


T  is  indeed  a  joy  to  return  to  Paris  after 
a   long   voyage.      So   many    things   there 


I  are  to  see  and  do ;  so  many  delightful, 
pleasing  things  which  cannot  be  seen  or 
done  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  world.  A 
drive  in  an  open  fiacre  through  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne:  a  dinner  chez  Prunier:  a  comedie 
by  Sacha  Guitry  wherein  the  author  and  his 
charming  wife,  Yvonne  Printemps,  play  the 
leading  roles  with  an  art  and  a  perfection  all 
their  own. 

Surely  Sacha  Guitry  is  unique  among  the 
playwrights  and  actors  of  the  world.  Think 
for  a  moment;  he  has  just  turned  forty  and 
to  date  he  has  written  over  50  plays  and 
librettos  for  operettas  and  has  played  in  the 
majority  of  them.  Incidentally  he  is  the  author 
of  several  other  books  of  essays,  etc.,  has 
edited  the  famous  "Courrier  de  M.  Pic"  and 
is  a  weekly  contributor  to  the  journal  "Can- 
dide."  The  facility  seems  alarming  but  the 
quality  of  the  work  is  never  mediocre. 

The  first  play  of  Guitry  was  "Nono"  writ- 
ten and  produced  when  he  was  but  eighteen. 
And  although  it  has  never  been  published  in 
France  yet  it  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
theatres  of  the  world.  In  America  many  of 
Guitry 's  plays  have  been  given  under  vari- 
ous managements.  "Pasteur"  was  given  and 
the  famous  play  about  the  mime  "Debureau," 
"The  Grand  Due"  and  the  "Comedian"  are 
others  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly. 

At  the  present  moment  the  success  of  all 
Paris  is  Guitry 's  "Mozart"  which  incidentally 
an  American  manager  bought  on  the  advice 
of  Irving  Berlin  who  saw  the  play  the  first 
night  he  spent  in  Paris.  As  to  its  being  as 
great  a  success  in  New  York  as  it  now  is  in 
Paris  that  is  a  difficult  thing  to  predict.  It 
is  so  delicately  Parisian  and  so  much  a  part 
of  Guitry  and  his  wife  that  one  cannot 
imagine  it  being  produced  in  any  other  town 
in  the  world  and  above  all  with  any  other 
actors  in  the  leading  roles. 

"Mozart."  No,  it  is  not  one  of  these 
dramatic  bores — the  historical  comedy — these 
collections  of  dressed  up  stiff  figures  brought 
together  by  an  unimaginative  author  and 
made  to  spout  copybook  historical  phrases 
which  their  animator  has  laboriously  worked 
into  a  sort  of  jig-saw  puzzle  dialogue. 
Guitry's  play  is  a  very  simple  and  moving 
story  of  the  young  composer  coming  to 
Paris  at  the  age  of  19  to  conquer  Love  and 
Fame.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  very  real  affec- 
tion, admiration  and  comprehension  of  the 
great  genius  of  Salzburg. 

In  the  play  we  are  introduced  to  the  Salon 
of  Madame  d'Epinay  and  her  friend  Baron 
Grimm.  The  same  Salon  where  many  years 
before  the  infant  prodigy  Mozart  has  sat  be- 
fore the  harpsicord  improvising  for  the  joy 
of  the  assembled  guests.  To  them  comes  the 
adolescent  Mozart  who  has  just  arrived  in 
Paris  to  seek  their  aid  to  conquer  not  only 
Fame  but  Love  which  he  does  not  yet  know. 

During  the  course  of  the  subsequent  ac- 
tion the  eyes  of  the  young  composer  are 
opened  not  only  to  the  charming  Marie-Anne 
de  Saint  Pons,  the  god-child  of  his  hostess, 
who  wishes  to  marry  her  to  the  Marquis  de 
Chambreuil,  but  also  to  the  fair  servant  in 
the  house,  and  La  Guimard.  the  dancer,  who 
is  to  interpret  one  of  his  ballets.  And  the 
hostess,  witty  and  attractive  and  wise,  is  not 
left  out.  All  this  does  not  pass  without  rous- 
ing   the    ire    of    the    other    men    concerned. 


Baron  Grimm 
is  intensely 
jealous  of  Mo- 
zart because  of 
h  i  s  attentions 
to  Madame 
d'Epinay  and 
his  protegee,  the 
ballet  dancer, 
La  Guimard. 
The  Marquis 
is  hotly  jealous 
and  wishes  to 
challenge  Mo- 
zart to  a  duel 
because  he  feels 
the  musician 
has  trifled  with 
the  feelings  of 
his  fiancee.  And 
even  the  valet 
of  the  house  is 
inarticu- 
lately jealous 
because  the 
handmaiden  has 


PH 


Yvonne   Printemps   in    tlie 
role  of  "Mozart,"  her  hus- 
band's note  famous  play 


no  longer  eyes  for  him.  How  modern  it  sounds ! 

So  Mozart  is  forced  to  leave  Paris  by 
Grimm,  his  one-time  patron  and  protector. 
He  has  not  won  the  Fame  he  had  hoped  for 
but  he  has  learned  of  Love — its  joys  and  its 
attendant  pains  and  disillusionment^.  From 
whom?  Ah,  that  he  will  not  tell  the  eagerly 
questioning  Grimm.  It  may  be  Madame 
d'Epinay  or  one  of  the  others.  Or  again  it 
may  be  all  four  of  them.  In  any  case  he  goes 
off  heavy-heartedly  and  refuses  to  betray  the 
secret.  And  the  four  women,  under  the 
searching  glances  of  their  men  folk  refuse 
to    betray    their    secret — if    they    have    one! 

Throughout  the  play,  which  is  accompanied 
here  and  there  by  the  divine  music  of  Mozart, 
there  are  several  songs  for  which  the  French 
composer  Reynaldo  Hahn  has  written  some 
very  delicate  and  appealing  settings.  And 
during  the  second  act  there  is  a  rehearsal  of 
the  famous  baliet  "Les  Petits  Riens"  by  La 
Guimard  and  Vestris,  the  two  celebrated 
dancers  of  that  epoch.  A  sheer  delight  for 
the  eyes  and  the  ears  that  is  not  soon  forgot- 
ten. Indeed,  for  many  days  afterwards,  one 
finds  oneself  and  one's  friends  humming  re- 
membered fragments  from  the  adorable 
dances. 

Although  one  may  never  find  oneself 
humming  with  an  inward  smile  excerpts  from 
the  music  Maurice  Ravel  has  composed  for 
"L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges"  of  Madame 
Colette  nevertheless  it  cannot  be  dismissed 
lightly  and  without  consideration.  The  col- 
laboration of  Colette  and  Ravel  on  this 
lyric  fantasy  just  produced  for  the  first  time 
in  Paris  at  the  Opera  Comique  is  a  happy 
one.  For  is  not  the  librettist  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  sensitive  stylists  now  writ- 
ing the  French  language  and  moreover  the 
author  of  the  rare  "Dialogues  des  Betes"? 
And  the  composer,  is  he  not  one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  technically  accomplished  of  the 
modern  French  musicians  with  "L'Heure 
Espanole"  and  "Mother  Goose,"  among 
other  works  known  to  music-lovers? 

The  story,  imagined  by  Colette,  is  almost 
a  fairy  tale.  The  Child  is  having  one  of  his 
bad  days.  He  is  lazy  and  cruel.  To  his 
mother  who  tries  to  reason  with  him  he  is 
impolite    and   sticks   out  his   little   tongue   at 


Sacha  Guitry  who  has  written  the  play  "Mozart,"  in 

which  he  and  his  wife   act,  and  which  Paris  has 

gone  mad  about 

her!  She  scolds  him  and  leaves  him  with 
dry  bread  and  unsweetened  tea.  In  a  rage  he 
tears  up  his  copy-book,  throws  his  other  books 
on  the  floor,  upsets  the  inkwell,  pushes  the 
furniture  about,  smashes  the  tea-pot  and  the 
tea-cup,  takes  the  pendulum  off  the  grand- 
father clock,  brutalizes  the  cat,  and  pokes 
the  poor  caged  squirrel.  But  soon  the  ob- 
jects take  on  life  and  the  animals  acquire 
the  power  of  speech.  Before  the  now  fright- 
ened Child  they  move  away  from  him  and 
reproach  him  for  his  bad  character.  They  tell 
him  that  they  will  no  longer  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  him.  The  chairs  refuse  to  hold  him 
when  he  tries  to  sit  down,  the  fire  goes  out 
and  the  poor  clock  without  its  pendulum 
and  chiming  all  sorts  of  deranged  hours 
waltzes  from  the  room.  The  Wedgwood  tea- 
pot and  the  Chinese  cup  have  their  day  in 
a  strange  doggerel  the  Child  cannot  under- 
stand. From  the  tapestry  which  he  has 
slashed  there  descend  the  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  and  they  dance  about  him. 
And  lastly  from  his  torn  arithmetic  book, 
which  has  always  been  a  nightmare  to  him, 
(Continued  on  page  ioo) 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 

The  Artel  of  Arts;    Sandburg's  Lincoln;    A  Professor's  Helen;    and  Other  Matters 

By  BURTON  RASCOE 


ONE  evening  in  midwinter,  the  cur- 
tain went  up  at  the  most  decorative 
little  theater  that  was  ever  opened 
in  New  York.  It  was  inauguration 
of  the  Artel  of  Arts.  Art  gallery  lights 
flooded  the  walls  and  pedestals  around  the 
small  auditorium,  setting  off  to  the  best 
advantage  some  brilliant  and  extraordinary 
examples  of  very  modern  art.  Nearest  in  the 
line  of  tradition  were  the  statues  in  wood 
carved  by  Serge  Konenkov.  They  had  about 
them  some  of  the  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  those 
carved  saints  which  stand 
in  the  niches  of  Gothic 
cathedrals.  To  be  sure 
there  was  one  ancient 
painting,  a  garish  and  san- 
guine canvas  despite  its 
cracking  varnish,  labeled 
"The  Flaying  of  Mar- 
syas"  by  Cornelius  Poel- 
enburg,  and  alleged  to 
have  been  the  painting 
presented  by  Catherine  the 
Great  to  John  Paul  Jones, 
the  intrepid  American 
freebooting  patriot,  who  is 
said  to  have  won  Cath- 
erine's susceptible  heart 
while  Potiemkin  was  not 
looking.  The  legend  is  that 
Capt.  Jones  thought  that 
there  might  have  been  an 
arriere  pensee  in  the 
lady's  mind  when  she 
gave  him  the  canvas,  sug- 
gesting that  a  similar  fate 
endured  by  Marsyas  was 
awaiting  him  if  he  tarried 
too  long  in  Russia.  And 
well  he  might  have  thought 
thusly;  for  the  painting  is 
enough  to  suggest  that  a 
lady  who  presented  such  a 
thing  to  her  lover  had  at 
least  something  unpleasant  in 
her  mind. 

But,  to  get  back,  the  other 
paintings  on  the  walls  were 
as  ultra-modern  as  the  ul- 
timate hunters  might  wish 
to  see.  Paintings  by  Soudei- 
kin,  Sabaneieff,  A  1  a  d  j  o  v, 
Barluik  and  Vassilieff.  Very- 
striking  all  of  them.  Very 
interesting  some.  Very  sooth- 
ing none.  But  the  Artel  of 
Arts  ("artel,"  as  you  will  find  by  looking, 
as  I  did,  into  Webster's  Dictionary,  is  a 
Russian  wTord  meaning  a  cooperative  brother- 
hood of  artists),  the  Artel  of  Arts  is  plainly 
prejudiced  against  soothing  art.  I  quote 
from  the  manifesto  of  the  artists,  published 
in  their  disturbing  magazine,  "The  Pilgrim's 
Almanach" — I  say  "disturbing,"  because  I 
have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  my  inability 
to  make  head  or  tail  out  of  some  of  the 
articles,  plays  and  stories  in  it,  particularly 
those  by  my  friend,  Ivan  Narodny,  who  is 
lucid,  explicit  and  amiable  in  his  conversa- 
tion : 

"The  Artel  of  Arts  is  an  intellectual 
legion  in  today's  life  which,  ridiculing  philis- 
tine  sophistry  and  time-eaten  platitudes,  pur- 
sues those  spiritual  essentials  upon  which  the 
great  cultures  of  the  past  were  built.  .  .  .  The 
Artel    of    Arts    aspires    to    new    ideas    in    art 


and  literature,  not  for  the  newness's  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  an  evolutionary  principle. 
It  advocates  a  more  noble  and  sincere  civili- 
zation than  the  one  we  have  today.  It  em- 
phasizes the  idea  or  the  essential  and  not  the 
form.  Our  modern,  effeminate  society  re- 
flects the  emptiness  of  its  boasted  education 
in  the  banal  stage,  empty  literature  and 
stilted  art  which  have  resulted  from  art's 
separating  itself  from  the  stage  and  altar  and 
each  raging  after  the  obvious — success. 


John     Erskine, 
Private    Life    of 


"The  Artel  of  Arts 
becomes  in  its  meta- 
physical aspects  as  it 
were,  a  religious  com- 
munity of  the  future. 
The  question  of  a  new 
religion  hangs  in  the  air. 
It  has  become  more  vital 
since  the  idolized  social- 
political  reforms  and 
revolutionary  systems  of 
failed 


Dorothy  Scarborough,  author  of 
"The  Wind" — a  book  of  the  Texas 
Desert  first  published  anonymously 


governments  have 
The  Old  World's  life  is  practically 
in  the  grip  of  reckless  mobocrats,  while  the 
New  is  a  bureaucratic  machine  with  money 
interests  on  the  one  side,  and  organized  labor 
on  the  other.  The  social  revolution  lies  not 
in  new  social  systems  and  better  legislative 
laws  but  in  more  spiritually  inspired  indi- 
viduals." 

This  is  all  fine  speaking,  even  though  it  is 


a  bit  quaint  to  hear  money  derided  by  those 
who  advertise"  to  spread  their  art  gospel  at 
fifty  dollars  a  subscription  for  five  perform- 
ances, and  the  art  about  the  walls  gave 
strength  to  the  spiritual  force  of  the  message. 
There  was'  a  distinguished  gathering,  too: 
Brancusi  and  Archipenko,  and  Madame 
Archipenko,  she  of  the  lovely  and  astonishing 
eyes;  Gatti-Casazza,  Yvonne  George,  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Rumsey,  Martha  Lorber,  a  marchesa 
(I  think)  and  a  couple  of  princesses  or  so, 
one  of  the  princesses  with 
the  comment-stirring  idea 
of  wearing  a  handful  of 
blue  maline  over  her  hair 
and  eyes ;  and  other 
people  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance in  the  art  and 
social  world. 

The  lights  went  out. 
the  curtains  parted,  and  a 
breath-taking  decore  was 
revealed,  in  blue,  yellow 
and  white, — a  futuristic 
design  by  N.  Cickowsky, 
which  combined  a  sugges- 
tion of  stairs,  a  semi-cir- 
cular platform,  an  Al- 
hambran  archway,  a  Bor- 
gian  dungeon  entrance,  a 
ceremonial  altar,  a  radio 
aerial,  a  touch  of  the  gird- 
ers   of    Brooklyn    Bridge, 

Photo  by  DeWitt  Ward 

At     the     left — The     scenery 

for    music,   drama,    speeches 

and   ceremonial  offerings   of 

the  Artel  of  Arts 

and  a  papal  throne.  Would 
you  believe  it? — Mrs. 
Adams  who  sat  behind  me, 
didn't,  just  didn't  believe 
her  eyes  and  said  "That 
couldn't  be  Markham!  They 
are  trying  to  have  some  fun 
with  us.  It  will  turn  out  to 
be  some  Russian  pantomim- 
ist  in  disguise.  Presently 
he  will  throw  off  the  mask 
and  do  a  futuristic  dance." 

Mrs.  Adams  was  mis- 
taken. So  was  I.  So  was 
Ivan  Narodny,  who  got  up 
the  program.  It  was  Edwin 
Markham,  whiskers  and  all. 
He  talked  for  centuries 
about  "we  artists"  and  "the 
soul  of  beauty,"  his  son, 
Virgil,  and  how  many  copies 
had  been  sold  of  "The  Man 
With  the  Hoe."  As  he 
talked  on  and  on — I  had 
never  heard  him  before — I 
wondered  why  that  bright 
child,  Nathalia  Crane  had 
not  questioned  the  author- 
ship of  "The  Man  With  the 
Hoe,"  saying  that  such  a  mind  as  Mr.  Mark- 
ham had  proved  himself  as  possessing  by  his 
interviews  in  the  newspapers  denying  that 
Nathalia  was  capable  of  writing  the  poems 
attributed  to  her,  could  not  possiblv  have 
written  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe."  But 
possibly  Nathalia  had  read  "The  Man  With 
the  Hoe."  I  had  not.  Nathalia  could  never 
have  written  it,  which  is  some  consolation. 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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1  |  I  i  m  p  s  e  the 
Cloister  showing 
the  beautiful  har- 
mony of  the  roof- 
lines,  and  the  boat- 
landing  for  the 
pleasure   crafts 
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Great  Modern  Hotels 

Their  Architecture  and  Decoration — The  Ritz-Carlton 
Cloister  of  Boca  Raton — Florida :    By  GILES  EDGERTON 


Mtift 


Addison  Mistier, 
Architect 


BOCA  RATON  already  spells  magic  to 
the  lovers  of  gorgeous  beauty  of  sea- 
coast  Florida.  And  when  we  say 
Boca  Raton  today  we  think  of  a 
stretch  of  tropical  land  touching  an  emerald 
and  amethyst  sea,  almost  surrounded  with 
blue  waterways,  intersected  with  wide  lagoons 
which  are  bordered  by  palms,  palmettos  and 
vivid  gardens.  Through  these  gardens  se- 
cluded pathways  will  run,  and  beyond  will 
be  magnificent  Gothic  doorways  and  old 
Romanesque  arched  entrances  to  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  homes  in  the  world.  Both 
the  wide  highways  and  the  paths  through  the 
gardens  are  flanked  with  giant  shrubs  which 
bloom  for  months  at  a  time  in  gorgeous  shades 
of  orange  and  scarlet,  deep  crimson,  canary 
color    and     mauve.       No    modernist    painter 


could  bring  together  on  his  palette  more  bril- 
liant hues  than  the  blooms  of  the  hibiscus 
shrubs,  bending  at  dawn  and  twilight  to  the 
sweet  sea  winds.  The  pergolas  and  arbors 
will  glow  under  the  canary  yellow  alemanda 
vine  and  the  bougainvillea  blooms  in  a  profu- 
sion never  seen  elsewhere,  I  think,  save  in  an 
East  Indian  jungle. 

In  this  stretch  of  eighteen  thousand  acres 
which  is  called  Boca  Raton,  there  is  practically 
no  "inland,"  for  on  both  sides  of  the  tract  are 
canals,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  living  district 
are  lakes,  and  beautiful  waterways  flow  from 
ocean  to  lake,  through  canals  to  the  lagoon. 
If  it  were  not  so  old-fashioned,  one  would  say 
that  here  indeed  had  a  new  Venice  been  born, 
created  by  an  artist  who  realized  that  for  all 
final  loveliness  there  must  be  inlets  and  water- 


ways about  the  home,  a  combination  of  land 
and  sea,  or  land  and  rivers.  So  wide  is  the 
main  lagoon  in  Boca  Raton  that  houseboats 
can  steam  in  from  the  lake  and  all  kinds  of 
craft  find  their  way  from  ocean  to  boat  houses. 
Picture  at  twilight  coming  in  from  deep-sea 
fishing  or  from  canoe  riding  over  the  crest  of 
the  breakers,  or  from  a  yacht  race  on  one  of 
the  lakes  with  red  Venetian  sails  bellowing 
in  the  wind  to  find  a  harbor  in  this  palm- 
bordered  waterway.  Lovely  Spanish  homes 
half-hidden  in  the  fragrant  gardens  are 
reached  by  flowering  pathways,  then  on  to  a 
tea  party  in  a  cloister  or  out  on  a  lawn,  and 
later  dinner  parties,  music  or  dancing  out-of- 
doors  or  in  the  hotel  cloisters  or  on  the  open 
terraces  in  the  wide  gardens,  with  the  fra- 
grance of  orange  blossoms  drenching  the  soft 


This  most  romantic  hotel  is  entered  by  a  wide  portal  spanned  by    a    Romanesque    arch    of    gigantic    proportion    and    one    passes 

through  the  great  Spanish  door  into  a  lobby  forty  feet  square 
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ight  winds — the  most  exquisite  opportunity 
ir  sheer,  beautiful,  healthful,  fascinating  play 
lit  could  be  imagined. 

Besides  the  water  sports,  Boca  Raton  will 
ave  tennis  courts  protected  from  the  sun  but 
pen  to  the  wind,  three  fine  golf  courses,  slop- 
lg  gently  to  the  sea,  with  fairways  carpeted  by 
nerald  turf,  a  smooth  tableland  for  the  polo 
layers,  as  well  as  a  flying  field  where  one 
lay  hear  the  hum  of  planes  hopping  off  for 
Iiami,  Nassau,  Havana  or  out  to  sea.  The 
jadways  are  wide  and  smoothly  paved,  palm 
rcaded  and  flower  bordered.  And  through 
le  very  heart  of  Boca  Raton  runs  the  Dixie 
lighway  which  takes  you  north  and  south  on 
le  of  the  most  beautiful  highways  in  the 
mntry. 

It  wrould  seem  as  though  all  the  beauty  that 
ad  ever  been  dreamed  of  in  Andalusia,  Mal- 


lorca,  old  Sienna,  or  ancient  Rome,  the  won- 
ders of  the  South  American  jungle,  the  bird 
beauty  of  India,  the  splashing  forest  colors 
of  South  Africa,  as  well  as  the  architecture 
which  the  Moors  brought  to  Spain,  and 
which  Spain  brought  to  California  and  Flor- 
ida will  be  combined  in  Boca  Raton  with  the 
last  word  of  convenience,  comfort  and  luxuri- 
ous living,  for  which  America  holds  the  palm 
today. 

It  is  interesting  to  realize  that  this  entire 
development  of  Old  World  beauty,  of  trop- 
ical splendor  and  modern  comfort,  was  the 
idea  of  one  man,  Addison  Mizner.  For  one 
never  can  forget  that  one  of  the  first  men 
who  saw  Florida  as  the  American  Riviera 
was  Mr.  Mizner. 

Such  architecture  as  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Cloister    at    Boca    Raton   makes   one   wonder 


what  is  in  a  man's  spirit  that  could  make  a 
building  he  has  designed  an  architectural  per- 
sonality, that  could  make  forms  of  wood,  or 
stone,  or  stucco  so  beautiful  that  they  trouble 
the  imagination,  that  could  bring  back  into 
new  homes  a  mysterious  old  beauty  that  has 
enriched  other  worlds  for  centuries.  Why 
should  one  expensive  building  be  bleak  and 
formal,  without  hospitality  or  warmth,  while 
another,  perhaps  the  same  type  and  period  of 
architecture,  seems  alive,  kindling  the  spirit, 
possessing  a  lure  that  brings  one  swiftly  over 
the  threshold,  stimulates  interest,  suggests  ro- 
mance, liberates  the  fancy? 

Why?  Indeed!  Who  can  tell?  Yet  we 
who  love  architecture  and  gardens,  and  the 
splendor  of  tropic  color  and  form,  realize  that 
there  are  buildings,  and  gardens,  too,  that 
have  this  magic,  that  pique  the  curiosity  and 
touch  the  affection.  It  is  not  wholly  a 
matter  of  beauty,  although  we  recognize 
beauty  as  a  potent  and  tangible  thing;  it  is 
not  wholly  a  matter  of  architectural  sin- 
cerity, although  that,  too,  is  a  wise  and 
necessary  force.  It  is  rather,  somehow, 
knowing  beauty  profoundly  and  worship- 
fully,  and  having  the  gift  to  infuse  into 
one's  work  the  emotion  which  beauty  has 
awakened.  If  one  has  appreciation  of  pres- 
ent-day accomplishment  and  the  splendid 
achievements  of  olden  days,  then  something 
of  the  charm  of  these  memories  should 
pour  through  the  making  of  new  homes 
and  gardens.  And  this  sense  of  under- 
standing beauty  eventually  finds  its  way 
into  the  stucco  walls,  the  rose  tiled  roofs, 
the  slender  twisted  iron  balconies,  the  deli- 
cately carved  niches  in  the  deep  walls,  the 
Gothic  rails  around  the  garden  terraces, 
the  grouped  Moorish  windows,  the  great 
cloisters  that  surround  the  patios,  the  sump- 
tuous stairways  that  trip  down  to  the  sea. 
Mere  building  materials  are  not  sufficient 
to  create  magic  beauty  even   in  the  hands 

At  the  left  —  Picturesque  entrance  from  loggia 

to  dining  room  with  its  stained  glass  windows 

and  ornate  window  and  door  frame 


Dining    room    in    the    Ritz-Carlton    Cloister    with    its    great    arches,       Lavao  in  the  dining  room  shown  at  the  left;  a  delightful  detail  of  fine 
spacious  windows  and  beautiful  tiled  floor  Spanish  Craftsmanship 
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j|  r  contrac  -;nen.     And 

:he  wonders   that  will   make   Boca    Raton   a 

pbcr  eauty  lovers  to  live,  are  first  born 

in  one  man's  imagi  ind  the  picturesque 

homes    are    realized    by    the    architect   before 
:  line  is  drawn,  the  first  blue  print  is 
made. 

The   first  public  building  erected  in   Boca 
Raton  is  called  the  Ritz -Carlton  Cloister,  and 
ares  of  this  building,  inside  and  out. 
illustrate     thai        ~  cle.       The     Ritz -Carlton 
n  Lake  Boca  Raton.     It  is  a  beau- 
all  hotel  of  two  hundred   rooms,  an 
embodimen-  :ison  Mizner's  appreciation 

adaptation  of  Spanish  architecture  to 
Florida's  landscape  and  climate.  Although  it 
has  every  modern  comfort  and  convenience, 
it  is  media-  :ts  inspiration   and  pictur- 

esque beauty-.  It  is  a  low,  friendly,  roam- 
ing building  that  rests  at  the  edge  of  the 
-  the  old  cloisters  do  in  remote 
ish  towns,  or  in  deep-hidden  Italian 
gardens.  It  is  as  mellow  as  the  ancient 
pala  lich  is  the  part  of  Spain 

which   inspired   Mr.   Mizner  to  build  this 
particular  Spanish  gem. 

In  planning  the  Ritz-Carlton  Cloister 
Mr.  Iliznei  has  deviated  rrom  the  luxuri- 
ous trappings  of  the  tropical  hotels  of  the 
>ast  and  the  Riviera.  The  old  Ro- 
manesque bu  tding  which  furnished  Mr. 
inspiration  for  the  Ritz-Carl- 
ton Cloister  Spanish  convent  built 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  later  the 
Gothic  crest  and  Gothic  refectory  were 
added.  As  a  result  it  exhales  an  atmos- 
phere of  beautiful,  austere  simplicity  in  out- 
line and  arrangement.  One  enters  through 
a  wide  portal  spanned  by  a  R 
stone  arch  of  gigantic  proportion, 
through  the  vanish  door  into  a  1 
forty  feet  square.  Here  the  plaster  walls 
run  up  in  unbroken  severity  to  the  ceiling 
two  stories  relieved  on  two  sides  by  a  bal- 

At  the  right — A  cietc  across  the  Court  of  Paints 

from   "The   Cloister"   which   was   planned   after 

a  famous  one  in  the   Lniversit^  die 


cony   around    the 
handrail  on  the 
n    back   to 
har  ere  hewn 

the  center  of  the  lobey 

jolden  glow  on  the  carved 
the  red  tiled  fi 

One  of  the  loveliest   rooms 
which  projects  over  the  lake  giving  on  - 
sation  of  being  in  a  boat  which  ly  rest- 

ing, on  the   blue  and    _  waters. 

whose   marvelous  colors  are  repeated   in  the 
ted  glass  Romanesque  windows. 
From  the  lounge  one 
through   an  nd  the 

the  cloisters  are  finished  with  fantas 
wrought   with   erode 
mals.    the    whole    supporting    a    low-swung 
arched   ceiling.     The   wooden  beams  of  this 


top  of  the  columns  wen 


Gothic  arches  of  solid  masonry.     The 

: :    :~_i    ::-_.."";   i~t   "  :■:<:     : : .    ' .-: 
n—iiinn  and  green,   and  the 
■■>     :r    :he 

in   trie 

or  old  lamps  with  wicks 

The  ballroom  is  done  in  the 
old   baronial   hall   baili— llj 
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isonrr  on  the  south  entrance  of  this 
with  its  beautiful  Gothic  window  and  rail 
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A  Small  Duplex  Apartment  and  Garden,  with  a  Moral 

Showing  the  Garden  Delight  That  Can  Be  Achieved  Even  in  so  Large  a  City  as  New  York 


HAVING  a  small  city  apartment  with 
an  adjacent  garden,  in  lieu  of  a 
suburban  home,  does  not,  at  first 
thought,  seem  especially  alluring,  or, 
indeed  possible,  it  must  be  admitted.  But, 
curiously  enough,  it  is  the  "impossible"  things, 
when  brought  to  the  point  of  actual  achieve- 
ment by  the  aid  of  imagination  and  ingenuity, 
that  always  make  the  most  fascinating  realities. 
Eighty-third  Street  east  of  Lexington 
Avenue,  in  New  York  City,  would  seem  to 
the  casual  observer  about  the  last  place  in  the 
world  where  one  would  be  likely  to  find  any 
semblance  of  that  peace,  quiet  and 
blessedness  of  green,  growing  things 
that  we  naturally  associate  with 
rural  or  suburban  life,  the  last  place 
in  the  world,  in  fact,  where  such 
could  exist  in  the  midst  of  city 
turmoil  and  crowded  habitation. 
And  yet,  this  miracle  of  transforma- 
tion has  been  wrought,  and  it  has 
been  wrought  by  taking  conditions 
exactly  as  they  were  and  making  the 
best  of  them.  The  attempt  de- 
manded vision,  of  course,  and  vision 
showed  the  way.  The  illustrations 
indicate  plainly  what  exists  today. 

Not  much  over  a  year  ago  the  two 
houses  at  160  and  162  East  Eighty- 
third  Street,  were  much  the  same 
as  their  neighbors  on  both  sides — 
three  story  and  basement  dwellings 
with  brown  stone  fronts  that  had 
long  since  seen  their  best  days  and 
were  left  forlorn  and  Ichabod-like 
when  the  occupants  for  whom  they 
had  been  built  forsook  the  East  Side 
for  other  districts  that  had  become 
more  fashionable  or  were  more  to 
their  tastes.  Dilapidation  and  dingi- 
ness  had  set  their  impress  on  the 
fronts,   and   what  was   true   of  the 

The  wall  niche  above  the  window  seat 
in  the  living  room  of  a  New  York 
apartment  serves  as  a  charming  place 
for  book  shelves  and  growing  ivy.  It  is 
also  a  luxuriously  comfortable  detail  for 
the  book  lover 

fronts  was  true  in 
an  even  greater  de- 
gree of  the  backs 
where  no  attempt 
whatever  was  made 
to  keep  up  appear- 
ances and  where  the 
yards  had  become 
unlovely  gehennas 
without    one    single 

eature  to  redeem 
them  save  the 
presence  of  a  few 
trees  that  had  sur- 
vived from  the  time 
when  the  owners 
were  people  who  re- 
garded the  amenities 
o  f  existence  and 
were  able  to  live  up 
to  their  convictions. 
By  some  curious 
freak  of  previous 
property      transfers, 

umber  160  had  its 
)wn  back-yard  along 
vith  the  back-yards 

f    the    two    houses 

mmediately   adjoin* 

Leigh  French,  Jr.,  Architect 


By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

ing  to  the  west.  This  fortunate  circumstance 
made  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  scheme  that 
has  since  been  put  into  execution.  With  a 
smaller  area  a  garden  would  have  been  pos- 
sible, of  course,  but  it  would  not  have  been  so 
interesting  to  begin  with.  For  the  rest,  the 
attendant  conditions  were  exactly  the  same  as 
they  are  with  hundreds  of  similar  houses  that 
line  the  city  cross  streets,  houses  that  were 
designed  for  a  mode  of  life  that  changed  con- 
ditions have  made  no  longer  possible  nor 
desirable  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  conditions  is  that 


comparatively  few  families  find  it  expedient  to 
occupy  the  whole  space  formerly  allotted  for 
dwelling  purposes  to  a  single  household.  What 
might  be  called  intensive  living  has  become 
more  or  less  imperative.  The  first  step  in  the 
conversion  of  the  premises,  therefore,  involved 
a  measure  of  internal  rearrangement  in  order 
to  secure  two  duplex  apartments,  one  consist- 
ing of  the  two  lower  floors,  the  other  of  the 
two  upper.  Furthermore,  it  was  necessary  to 
readjust  staircases  and  partitions  so  that  each 
apartment  should  be  entirely  separate  from 
and  independent  of  the  other,  and  each  have 
its  own  independent  means  of  access. 
Just  how  this  end  was  compassed 
appears  in  the  accompanying  plan. 
The  lower  apartment  had  the  added 
advantage  of  the  garden  with  access 
to  and  control  of  it.  It  is  with  the 
lower  apartment  that  we  are  here 
concerned,  and  more  particularly 
with  the  ground  floor,  as  the  upper 
floor  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  bed- 
rooms and  baths. 

In  the  internal  rearrangement 
that  took  place,  the  kitchen  was  put 
where  the  drawing  -  room  had 
originally  been,  with  its  windows 
looking  out  on  the  street.  Next 
came  the  pantry,  through  which  is 
the  service  entrance.  Beyond  the 
pantry,  which  was  the  waist  of  the 
apartment,  so  to  speak,  came  the 
dining-room,  from  whose  window 
there  is  a  view  of  the  adjacent 
garden  on  the  east.  As  this  garden 
is  controlled  by  an  owner  in  full  and 
friendly  accord  with  the  remodel- 
ing, the  pleasantness  of  the  outlook 
was  assured.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  garden  to  the  east  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  one  with  the 
garden  belonging  to  the  apartment 

The  panels  each  side  of  this  niche  ;'n 
the  apartment  dining  room  are  made 
from  pieces  of  Directoire  wall  paper 
and  the  panels  are  framed  with  bril- 
liant moulding.  Under  the  panels  are 
antique    Chippendale    chairs 

under  consideration 
so  that  the  three 
erstwhile  unsightly 
back  -  yards  now 
form  one  coherent 
and  agreeable  garden 
area. 

From  the  dining 
room  a  wide  door- 
way opens  into  a 
hall,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  the  en- 
trance, beside  the 
stairway  to  the 
upper  floor,  while  at 
the  other  is  the  liv- 
ing  room  which 
opens  out  to  the  full 
width  of  the 
property  and  looks 
directly  into  the 
garden  which  is  on  the 
same  level  so  that  the 
step  from  the  living- 
room  garden  door  to 
the  brick  -  paved 
space  under  the 
arbor  descends  but 
three  or  four  inches. 
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Corner  of  dining  room.  On  a  console 
table  are  Empire  silver  candlesticks  and 
below  is  a  Chippendale  chair 


Paneling  of  living  room  is  painted  green. 
Floor  is  paved  with  ordinary  bricks 
saturated   with    boiled    oil    and    waxed 


The  furniture  in  this  room  of  the  duplex  apartment  is  mixed  Province 
with  scale  of  proportion  and  date  of  wood  corresponding 


Window  corner  of  the  duplex  city  apartment  with  wide  comfortable  seat 
for  reading  and  plenty  of  books  conveniently  nearby 


Page  02 

Save  for  the  space  taken  by  the  garden  door 
and  a  bit  of  supporting;  wall,  the  whole 
south  end  of  the  living-room  is  given  over 
to  a  deep  bay  window  with  metal  case- 
ments. 

There  are  several  very  substantial  and 
distinct  advantages  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
working  out  of  the  plan  just  noted.  In  the 
first  place,  having  the  kitchen  directly  in 
what  conventionally-minded  folk  like  to 
consider  the  front  of  the  house  puts  it 
directly  where  the  supplies  come  in,  avoids 
long  trips  for  the  maids  in  answering  the 
door-bell,  lets  them  see  into  the  street — ■ 
which  they  presumably  like — and,  by  no 
means  least  important,  assures  absolute 
privacy  and  the  pleasantest  outlook  to  the 
dining-room  and,  more  particularly,  to  the 
living-room.  Indeed,  so  far  as  privacy  is 
concerned,  occupants  of  the  dining  and 
living  rooms  might  just  as  well  be  in  the 
depths  of  the  country.  The  only  thing  to 
break  the  quiet  and  dispel  the  pleasant  il- 
lusion is  the  occasional  roar  of  the  elevated 
trains  at  the  far  end  of  the  block.  The 
street,  with  its  noises  and  turmoil,  is  en- 
tirely blotted  out. 

We  hear  a  great      Showing   a   gateway   in 
deal       about       the       *ne    Partition     between 
u  i.    ^  l  two     New     York     City 

Charm     of    the  apartments 

Spanish   or   Italian 
city  house,  with  its 
sheltered  and  quiet 
central     patio     or 
cortile,      its      back 
turned  to  the  glare 
and     dim     of     the 
outward     world 
and  its  smiling  as- 
pect   reserved    for 
the  gracious   inner 
space     where     the 
living  rooms  enjoy 
serenity  and  fresh- 
ness    of     outlook. 
Not     seldom     is 
there     a     note     of 
envy  in  the  voices 
of   those   who   de- 
plore   the    absence 
of  such  features  in 
the  average  domes- 
tic  architecture   of 
American  cities.   It 
is    futile    to    envy 
and  deplore.     It  is 
very  much  more  to 
the    point    to    take 
example,  adopt  the 
principle    involved, 
and  emulate.    And 
this  is  exactly  what 
as   been    done    in 
the  instance  before 
us.    The  principle, 
to  put  it  in  a  nut- 
shell, means  turning  your  back  on  the  street 
and  the  outside  world  generally  and  turning 
your   face    to    the    far    pleasanter    things    you 
lave  it  in  your  power  to  create  within.     The 
obstacle  to  a  realization  of  this  ideal  is  that 
a   great   many   people,    while   they   profess   to 
admire    it,    in    reality    are    so    hide-bound    by 
ong-established  but  irrational  convention  that 
they   are    afraid   to   turn    their   backs   on   the 
street  or  else  they  are  so  obsessed  by  a  lurking 
desire  for  ostentation  and  the  mania  for  being 
on  parade"  that  they  neither  appreciate  nor 
sincerely  wish    for   real    privacy.      Privacy   is 
easy   enough    to    attain    if   you    resolutely   set 
about  it. 

The  dining  room,  which  is  carried  out 
in  a  scheme  of  the  utmost  Directoire  aus- 
terity and  simplicity,  is  peculiarly  satisfying. 
It  is  a  very  small  room  and  the  only  way  to 


Another  partition  made 
of  rough  palings  with 
the  barks  still  on.  Fine 
old  Italian  terra  cotta 
oil  jars  flank  the  gate- 
way 


An  arbor  covering  the  terrace   is  painted  white;   in  case  of  storm  there  is  a  blue  canvas  to  roll  over 

the  top  and  down  the  sides 

make  the  most  of  its  area  is  to  eliminate  every 
non-essential.  Incidentally,  it  is  the  only  way 
to  preserve  its  dignity,  too.  The  purity  of 
line  in  the  fixed  decoration  and  the  two  little 
console  tables  not  only  avoids  the  sense  of 
complexity  disturbing  and  fatal  to  a  small 
room,  but  is  also  singularly  gratifying  on  the 
score  of  intrinsic  grace  and  fitness.  The  wall 
with  the  niche  flanked  by  two  gilt-framed 
panels  of  Directoire  wall-paper  presents  an 
engaging  composition  fully  complete  in  every 
respect.  In  a  spirit  of  thorough  consistency 
with  the  rest  of  the  room,  the  floor  is  paved 
with  white  marble  quarry  tiles  rescued  from 
the  wreckage  of  a  former  mid-Victorian 
vestibule. 

The  fascination  of  the  living-room  may  be 
readily  gathered  from  the  illustrations  but 
attention    should    be   called    to   several    points 
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that  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  pictures. 
In  the  first  place,   the  floor  is  paved  with 
brick,     the     bricks     being    saturated     with 
boiled    linseed    oil    before    they    were    laid. 
After    they    were    laid,    they    were    again 
treated  with   oil   and  waxed   and   the  wax 
dressing  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  so 
that   the   floor   exhibits   a  very  satisfactory 
patine.      In   the   second   place,    there   is   no 
occasion   for  shutters   to   the   bay  window 
across  the  south  end  of  the  room  because 
the  window  is  fully  barred,  the  bars  form- 
ing   not    only    the    framing   for   the   metal 
casements  but  corresponding  throughout  in 
line  with  the  divisions  of  the  casements  so 
that  when  the  casements  are  closed  the  bars 
are  virtually  invisible.     Last  of  all,  the  late 
seventeenth    century    panelling    above    the 
fireplace  and  at  each  side  of  it  is  painted  a 
rich  but  cool  green  which  adds  to  the  cheer- 
ful warmth  of  aspect  in  winter  while,  in 
summer,   it   is   restful   and   cool  enough   in 
quality  to  make  its  presence  a  grateful  in- 
cident in  the  composition  of  the  room. 
Immediately    outside    the    garden    door 
from     the     living- 
room  the  space  be- 
neath    the     arbor 
is     paved     with 
brick,  thus  provid- 
ing   a    convenient 
and       comfortable 
place  to  sit.     The 
rest  of  the  garden 
is    laid    out    with 
grass      plots      and 
gravelled   paths  in 
the        symmetrical 
manner  shown   on 
the  plan.     It  may 
be  as  well  to  point 
out      that      this 
scheme  of   definite 
structural    form 
was    followed    not 
only     because     co- 
herence   of    design 
is    infinitely   pleas- 
anter   to    look    at 
and  live  with  than 
the      studied       in- 
coherence    of     the 
absurd  attempts  at 
Lilliputian      land- 
scaping, so  beloved 
of    the    nineteenth 
century     designers, 
but    also    because, 
as      anyone      who 
thinks  at  all  must 
realize,  much  more 
actual      and      ap- 
parent spaciousness 
is  to  be  gained  by 
orderly      arrange- 
ment    than     by 
whimsical  and  fantastic  disorder.    At  the  east 
end    of    the    garden    a    low    wooden    parapet 
divides  the  space  from  the  garden  beyond  and, 
at  each  side  of  the  ungated  opening,  are  brick- 
coped   raised   beds   conceived  somewhat   after 
the  old  Italian  precedent. 

And  the  moral  of  this  duplex  apartment 
with  its  garden,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  is 
just  this.  Imagination — or  vision,  if  that 
term  is  more  acceptable — coupled  with  in- 
genuity and  the  will  to  make  the  very  most 
of  existing  conditions,  can  accomplish  wonders 
of  transformation,  imparting  charm  and  in- 
terest to  what,  at  the  outset,  was  common- 
place and  uninviting.  What  has  been  achieved 
is  obvious.  How  it  has  been  achieved  has 
been  told.  What  has  been  possible  in  this 
particular  instance  is  equally  possible  of 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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The  Curious  and  Graceful 

Sculpture  of  one  of  the 

Modern  Russians 

The  Work  of  Boris  Lovet-Lorski  Possesses  a 
Poetical  Charm  Yet  in  a  Measure  Reverts  to 
the  Impersonal  Note  of  Egyptian  Decoration 

1  Courtesy   of   the   Reinhardt   Galleries 


"Mademoiselle    G" 
decorative  modern 
portrait  by  Boris  Lovet- 
Lorski 


(Above) — Portraitbust 
of    Benjamin     Burges 
Moore  by  Boris  Lovet- 
Lorski 


"And   Night    with    Heavy- 
Tread  Drew  On"  a  sculp- 
ture group  shown  recently 
by  Boris  Lovet-Lorski 


(Below)  —  "Can    Life,    Can 
Death  or  After  Death 
Appease?"    by    Boris    Lovet- 
Lorski 


(Above) — Detail  from 
"A  cycle  of  Sorrow" 
by  Boris  Lovet-Lorski 
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Ironwork  of  the  Spanish  Moors 

This  Craft  Is  So  Respected  in  Spain  That  Some  of  the  Most  Famous  Artists 

of  Their  Time  Have  Practiced  It 
By  ANDERSON  McCULLY 


THE  Spanish  type  of  architecture 
has  taken  such  a  firm  hold  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  United  States 
to  which  it  is  well  adapted  that 
we  are  obliged  to  consider  many  things 
foreign  formerly  to  our  building  prob- 
lems. One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  prominent  part  played  by 
decorative  iron  work. 

Iron  work  in  Spain  is  influenced  much 
less  by  outside  feeling  than  are  most  of 
the  other  arts,  for  the  worker  in  iron 
was  almost  invariably  native  born, 
though  very  often  a  Moor.  It  is  these 
Spanish  Moors  who  furnished  not  only 
the  basic  principles  of  design,  but  also 
their  delicate  methods  of  working  silver 
and  gold.  They  have  left  an  exotic  note 
that  runs  side  by  side  with  the  Spanish 
smith's  reverence  for  sound  construction. 
There  seems  to  have  been  something  par- 
ticularly appealing  to  the  Spanish  tem- 
perament  in   the   difficulties   of   handling 

iron.  Con- 
trary to  other 
nations,  artists 
o  f  t  h  e  first 
rank  worked 
in  it.  There 
are  such  mon- 
umental pieces, 
especially  in 
the  cathedrals 
of  Spain,  that 
we  have  per- 
haps lost  sight 
of  the  large 
part  this  same 
work  plays 
jpon  a  smaller  scale  in  domestic  architecture. 
The  quick  and  decisive  treatment  of  iron 
vhile  it  is  hot  and  transiently  in  a  plastic 
rondition,  of  necessity,  leads  to  vigorous  and 


A    door-knocker   of  the 
Spanish  Moorish  type 


The   Pilatos   grille   with   two   tiers   of 

spindles  form  the  body.    The  acanthus 

motif    is    delicately    wrought    in    the 

design 


masculine  effects.  Small 
objects,  regardless  of  com- 
plication, were  generally 
welded  in  one  piece.  In 
rejas  (grilles),  however, 
the  different  parts  were 
bound  together  by  driving 
holes    through    the    heated 


Magnificent  gateway   in   Seville   showing  Moorish   influence 
in  wrought  iron   and  tiles 


iron  and  riveting  them  together,  or  still 
more  commonly  by  binding  with  collars.  As 
the  welding  point  is  the  greatest  degree  of 
heat  the  iron  will  bear  without  burning  and 
disintegrating  it  will  be  seen  that  consider- 
able skill  was  necessary  to  produce  the  ef- 
fects obtained. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  had  one  art  in 
their  favor  that  seems  lost  to  us.  It  was 
the  art  of  preventing  rust.  There  is  no 
certainty  as  to  the  method  employed,  but 
it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  iron  was  heated  to  a  bright  red,  and 
then,  with  the  molecules  thus  separated, 
plunged  at  once  into  linseed  or  some  similar 
transparent  oil  which  entered  the  spongy 
mass  sufficiently  to  ward  off  rust  and  create 
a  superficial  hardness,  also  a  surface  that 
would  polish.  Whatever  the  method,  it 
was  far  in  artistic  advance  of  our  modern 
successive  coats  of  paint. 

While  the  Moor  began  his  use  of  iron 
gingerly,  working  it  as  he  did  the  more 
precious  metals  with  file  and  saw  and  drill 
instead  of  the  smith's  hammer,  when  once 
its  use  as  an  architectural  feature  spread 
through  Spain,  he  brought  all  his  ingenuity 
to  bear.  He  held  a  supreme  reverence  for 
ornament.  It  was  the  very  essence  of  his 
being.  Fortunately  he  used  well  combined 
geometric  patterns,  which  were  also  the 
basis  of  the  Gothic,  and  consequently  the  two 
blended  happily  into  the  Mudejar. 

So  industriously  did  the  whole  of  Spain 
apply  herself  to  this  art,  ironwork  developed  to 
a  point  unheard  of  in  other  European  coun- 
tries. Door  iron  in  particular  rose  to  great 
proportions  —  escutcheons,      knockers,      nail- 


heads,  bosses,  locks,  keys,  rejas  sometimes 
doors  of  solid  iron.  Later,  when  furni- 
ture came  into  use,  whole  pieces  were 
made  of  it.  Balconies,  stairways,  well 
curbs,  chest  and  box  fittings,  window 
rejas,  there  seemed  no  limit  to  its  domes- 
tic uses,  while  in  the  churches  the  impos- 
ing array  reached  monumental  propor- 
tions of  grandeur. 

Probably  the  reja  is  the  particular  piece 
of  ironwork  with  which  we  most  fre- 
quently connect  Spain  in  our  thoughts. 
This  is  not  strange  for  it  seems  to  per- 
sist throughout  and  to  have  been  in  use 
through  all  the  succeeding  periods — 
Romanesque,  Gothic,  Mudejar,  Plater- 
esque,  Renaissance,  Churrigueresco,  Ba- 
roque, Herrera,  Classic,  and  Modern. 
While  from  a  point  of  grandeur,  the 
cathedral  rejas  of  Spain  far  surpass  any- 
thing among  lesser  buildings,  they  are 
hardly  suitable  to  modern  dwellings  and 
I  shall  ignore  the  iron  work  of  the  great 
cathedrals  in  this  article,  not  because  it 
lacks  profound  interest  and  vast  artistic 
merit,  but  because  I  wish  to  speak  of 
Spanish  iron  work  as  adaptable  to  our 
own  problems  of  construction  under  the 
Spanish  influence. 

The  earlier  rejas  invariably  carry  the 
scroll  motif  which  has  been  so  highly 
conventionalized  in  Greek  and  Roman 
art.  This  form  was  forced  rather  than 
chosen  in  early  work  because  it  was  the 
easiest  form  into  which  a  bar  of  iron  could 
be  patterned.  The  anvil  itself  was  shaped 
to  a  ridge  over  which  the  red-hot  bar 
could   be  beaten  and  bent.     When  other 


Wrought  iron  stairway  in  an  ancient  patio,  the  tile 

stairs   especially   built   to   accommodate   plants   on 

each  side  of  the  rail 


tools  were  used  to  work 
with  the  cold  metal,  the 
scroll  gave  way  to  the  geo- 
metric patterns  of  the  Moors, 
and  to  the  straight  vertical 
bars  with  upper  and  lower 
(Continued   on   page  80) 
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he  Temples  of  the  Gods  have  crumbled 


—  but  the  Gods  live  on  in  this  charming 

MODERN   TAPESTRY 


THF  ancient  shrines  of  the  gods  are  fallen 
into  ruins.  Delicate  flowers  have 
forced  their  way  between  the  great  marble 
plates,  and  vines  encircle  the  age-ivoried 
columns.  But  the  gods  will  live  forever— 
in  literature,  in  art,  in  every  form  of  culture. 
Their  loves,  their  wars  and  their  exploits 
have  been  the  inspiration  of  some  of  the 
finest  tapestries  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Designed  by  the  greatest  artists  of  the  past 
and  woven  on  the  finest  looms,  many  of 
these  are  now  in  royal  collections  and  in 
museums. 

BASK  I)  on  these  rare  old  works  of  art,  the 
tapestry  shown  here  sweeps  aside  the  cen- 
turies ami  brings  to  us  the  greatest  of  the  deities 
in  the  height  ot  their  splendor:  Mighty  Jupiter, 
and  Juno,  his  jealous  queen;  Venus,  the  Beauti- 
ful, sung  by  the  poets  of  many  ages;  ami  other 
divinities  who  in  a  pagan  past  inhabited  Mount 
Olympus. 

Finely  woven  in  softest  wools,  the  colors  are 
subdued  as  though  by  aye.  Threads  of  gold,  in- 
terwoven in  a  background  of  neutral  tones,  out- 
line each  figure  and  form   a  pleasant  contrast. 

And  ot  particular  interest  because  of  their 
wholly  modern  conception  —  are  the  bands  of  gold 
which  run  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  tapestry. 

This  tapestry,  and  other  attractive  Schu- 
macher fabrics,  may  be  seen  by  arrangement 
with    your   own    upholsterer,   decorator,   or   the 


s£2^ 


— .-» 


lhe  effect  of  spacious  dignity  and  restful 
repose  in  this  living-room  owes  much  of  its 
charm  to  this  delightful  tapestry-covered  couch 


decorating  service  of  your  department  store. 

Let  your  furnishings  reflect  the  newest  and 
most  interesting  decorative  ideas— combining 
professional  judgment  with  your  own  individual 
tastes.  How  you  may  do  this  with  no  additional 
cost  to  yourself,  is  explained  in  a  new  booklet 
which  we  have  prepared,  "Your  Home  and  the 
Interior  Decorator." 


This  book,  beautifully  illustrated  will  be  sent  to 
you  without  charge  upon  request.  Write  to  F. 
Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.B-4,  6°  West  40th 
Street,  New  York,  Importers,  Manufacturers 
and  Distributors  to  the  trade  only,  of  Decora- 
tive Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices 
also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles  and  Paris. 


ihis    tapestry   which    so    beautifully    combines   the  Schumacher  fabrics  with  their  wealth  of  designs  and 

glories  of  the  past  and  the  arresting  art  of  the  present  colors  in  velvets,  in  damasks,  in  brocades,  chintzes, 

day,  is  woven  in  soft  colors  on  a  cream  background  linens  and  tapestries,  offer  the  widest  latitude  for  in- 
interlaced  with  threads  of  gold  tere sting  decorative  achievements 
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Light  Thoughts  on  Home  Lighting 

How  to  Get  the  Best  Results  in  Lighting  a  Room  by  Careful  Study  of  the  Placing  of  Outlets, 

in  Relation  to  the  Lights  Desired 


By  H.  VANDERVOORT  WALSH 

Professor  of  Construction,  School  of  Architecture,   Columbia  University 


we 
We 
and 


[F  there  is  anything  in  this  world 
know  because  of  contrast,  it  is  light, 
know  it  in  contrast  to  darkness, 
darkness  is  no  light  at  all.  The  inten- 
ity  of  light  is  always  measured  by  comparing 
t  with  some  other  lighting  intensity.  I  read 
ny  book  by  a  bright  electric  lamp  and  fall 
isieep  in  the  chair,  not  to  awake  until  the 
norning  sun  shines  through  the  window, 
vhen  I  stretch  and  look  about  and  stare  ques- 
ionably  at  the  electric  light  that  shone  so 
>rightly  upon  my  book  the  night  before.  In 
he  new  light  of  the  day  I  doubt  whether  this 
trtificial  bulb  is  glowing.     What  seemed   so 


An  example  of  indirect  lighting  with  lights  placed  behind   molding.  They 
throw  light  to  ceiling  and  so  a  soft  glow  is  diffused  in  all  directions 


mght  last  night  is  dim  the  next  morning  by 
rontrast. 

Who  has  not  experienced  the  sensation  of 
ooking  out  over  the  light  spattered  valley  of 

great  city,  during  the  intense  darkness  of 
in  approaching  thunderstorm,  just  after  the 
un  has  dropped  below  the  hills  above  which 
he  black  clouds  have  sprung?  Those  lights 
the  valley  have  twinkled  with  great  inten- 
ty,     because    of     the     forbidding    darkness. 

hen  suddenly  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning 
racked  the  sky.  Immediately  after  this  bril- 
iant  flash,  the  darkness  returns,  and  the 
ghts  in  the  valley  seem   to  have  gone  out. 

owly  as  the  eye  recovers,  they  come  back  to 
nine  once  more.  They  had  not  gone  out,  how- 
ver,  but   the  great  contrast  of  another  kind 


There  should   be  plenty   of  baseboard  outlets 


of   light   had   temporarily   extinguished    them. 
All  good  lighting  by  daylight  or  artificial 
light    owes    its   success    to    the    careful   study 
of  the  contrast  of  light  with  darkness  and  of 
light  of  one  intensity  with  another  intensity. 
Big    windows    through    which    the    sunlight 
pours  are  not  as  pleasant  as  smaller  windows 
with  carefully-drawn  shades  that  temper  the 
intensity  of  light  coming  into  the  room.    Small 
windows  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  that 
never  see  the  sun,  are  also  wrong.     "Big  win- 
dows for  foggy  climates  and  small  windows 
for   tropical,   sunny  climates"    is   a   rule   that 
mankind  has  followed   for  ages.      His  houses 
stand  as  evidence  of  it. 
Interiors     by     their 
very    nature    cannot 
stand   the  glare  of  too 
much  sunlight,  for  the 
contrast    is    too    great 
with  the  shadowy  parts 
of   the    house.      If   we 
step  from   a   room   too 
brilliant  with   sunlight 
into  the  hall,  we  stum- 
ble,    because    the    hall 
seems  dark  in  contrast. 
If    we    step    from    the 
dark  hall  into  the  too 
sunny    room,    our   eyes 
pain    us    and    we    are 
blinded.       Then,     too, 
once   in    the   brilliantly 
lighted    room,    the    de- 
fects   are    apparent    in 
everything.      The    tex- 
ture of  the  rug  has  lost 
its  charm  ;  it  looks  as  if 
it  needed  the  clippers.    The  color  of  the  wood- 
work  looks   patchy    and   some  blemishes    and 
mould  stains  stand  out 
in     an     ugly     fashion. 
The    floor   looks   worn 
and   aged.     The  walls 
are  full  of  bumps  and 
cracks.     The  thing  we 
love,     the     illusion,     is 
gone.       But     a     slight 
pulling    down    of    the 
shades,  cutting  out  all 
sunshine,    but    a    little 
patch      on      the      floor 
changes   the  whole   as- 
pect of  the  room.    The 
illusion  returns.    Rugs, 
furniture,  walls,  colors 
and     all     return     with 
their    charming    tones. 
Such    is    the    magic   of 
light  and  dark. 

The  artist  knows 
this.  Do  you  often  see 
a  picture,  painted  in  the 
full,    brilliant   sunlight 

of  noon,  when  the  brightness  is  great  and 
shadowy  nooks  have  disappeared  ?  Not  many. 
The  artist  loves  the  sun  when  it  drops  a  little, 
so  that  long  shadows  creep  across  the  ground, 
and  modelled  forms  take  shape  and  hollow 
niches  take  on  mysterious  shadows  and  subtle 
light  reflections  pass  over  stuccoed  walls  as 
the  sun  shines  through  the  holes  in  the  trees. 
The  secret  of  good  lighting  effect  in  arti- 
ficial illumination  of  the  interior  of  buildings 
depends  upon  the  artful  contrasting  of  light 
and  shadow.    There  should  be  no  jolts  to  the 


Hrect,  but  shaded,  light  on  the  working  plane  is 
very  important 

eye.  No  lights  should  glare  impudently  at 
one  on  entering  a  room,  so  that  the  eye  is 
pained  by  the  sudden  demand  on  the  pupil  to 
close.  Rather  the  contrast  between  full  light 
and  shadow  should  be  graded,  gently  and  art- 
fully. No  one  should  be  compelled  to  look 
directly  into  the  source  of  the  light. 

Now  modern  electric  lights  have  permitted 
us  to  do  many  things  with  lighting  that  have 
never  before  been  imagined,  but  the  great  va- 
riety of  effects  have  led  to  some  mistaken  no- 
tions about  lighting  interiors  of  homes.  One 
of  the  great  mistakes  advocated  a  great  deal 
today  is  overlighting.  This,  according  to 
many  illuminating  engineers  is  impossible. 
But  we  think  the   instincts  of  the  artists  are 


One  source   of  light   dominating   the   room.    A   play   of   light   and   shadow 
makes  the  picture  interesting  on  entering  room 

safer  guides,  certainly  lead  to  greater  beauty. 

There  is  a  method  of  illumination  called 
indirect  lighting  which  can  be  carried  to  such 
extremes  that  it  creates  a  sense  of  overlight- 
ing. Not  that  it  actually  is  overlighting,  but 
it  appears  to  be.  This  method  of  illumination 
is  produced  by  fixtures  which  reflect  the  light 
of  powerful  bulbs  upward  to  the  ceiling  which 
in  turn  diffuses  the  light  to  all  parts  of  the 
room. 

If  the  intensity  of  the  lighting  units  is  high, 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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The  Pine  Room  at  the  New  York  Galleries,  with  its  mellow  natural  wood  paneling, 
is  vividly  reminiscent  of  the  distinguished  interiors  of  Georgian  days. 


IN  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  architecture  and 
beautifully  paneled  rooms,  the  mansions 
built  in  America  during  the  XVIII  Century 
sustained  the  best  traditions  of  their  Georgian 
prototypes.     ^      ^s>      ^      <^?      ^      ^ 

Q  While  there  was  every  evidence  of  luxury 
in  those  fine  old  dwellings,  there  lingered 
about  them,  withal,  the  feeling  that  they  were 
created  to  be  lived  in.  ^  For  the  wealthy 
planters  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  the 
great  ship-owners  of  the  North,  drew  upon 
celebrated  cabinetmakers  of  London  for  much 
of  the  excellent  furniture  which  adorned  their 
cheery,  hospitable  homes.        <^>        <<&>        <^? 


Q  Consoles  and  mirrors,  carved  and  decorated 
in  the  exquisite  manner  of  Hepplewhite  and 
the  Brothers  Adam,  provided  the  rather 
formal  note  which  accentuated  the  impression 
of  warmth  and  intimacy  contributed  by 
comfortable  deep-seated  chairs,  commodious 
secretaires  and  other  useful  pieces  in  richly 
grained  mahogany  or  walnut.    «^>       ^       ^? 

Q  The  fine  sense  of  restraint  thus  expressed 
is  admirably  interpreted  by  the  interior 
pictured  above  —  one  of  many  charming 
ensembles  at  these  Galleries,  where  the 
furniture  and  decorative  details  of  all  the 
historic  epochs  may  be  viewed  in  appropriate 
settings.       <<59       ^       <^?       ^       *<&>       <^? 
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Stucco  House  of  the  English 
Cottage  Type 

The  Long  Island  Residence  of  Alex  J.  Disher,  Esq. 


(Below)  A  fine  detail  of  the  home  of  Mr.  Disher  revealing  thm 
excellent  roofline  and  the  combination  of  wood,  brick  and  stucco 


The  doorway  of 
the  Disher 
home,  the  door 
of  wide  oak 
boards  set  in 
a  n  interesting 
frame  of  oak 
and  brick 


Floor  plans  of  the  Disher  residence  showing  the 
comfortable,  convenient   arrangement  of  rooms 


Frank  J.  Forster,  Arrhittvt 
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"The  growing  importance 
of  country  homes 

With  the  ever-increasing  interest  in 
Out-of-Town  Homes  comes  greater 
care  in  the  selection  of  their  furnishings 


COUNTRY  homes  are  becoming 
more  and  more  important  in  our 
national  family  life.  They  offer  a  refuge 
from  the  formality  of  city  apartments 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  more  friendly 
expression  of  ourselves  in  terms  of  fur- 
niture and  home  surroundings. 

With  this  deeper  appreciation  of  what 
the  country  home  contributes  has  come 
a  logical  demonstration  of  it  in  a  more 
careful  selection  of  furniture  of  greater 
interest.  The  light  and  flimsy  things  of 
wicker  and  paint  are  not  adequate. 

For  this  reason  people  are  turning  to 
better  furniture  of  the  interesting  Amer- 
ican periods. 


The  sun  room  is  made  more 

interesting  by  an   American 

maple    secretary    desk    and 

fiddle-back  chair 


For  the  dining  room,  an  ex- 
quisite serpentine  sideboard  of 
choicest  San  Domingo  mahog- 
any inlaid  with  little  medallions 
of  delicate  refinement  of  detail ! 
Or  a  quaint  ship's  cupboard  of 
mellow  toned  maple  and  early 
chairs  around  a  draw-top  table! 

THE  Living  Rooms  and 
Sun  Room  are  treated  as 
a  unit.  Comfortable  Barlow 
couches,  like  "humanized" 
Pilgrim  settles,  covered  in 
bright  cretonnes!  Little  uphol- 
stered chairs,  with  the  curious 
lines  of  those  made  by  the 
peasants  in  Brittany,  but  built 
with  firm  joinery  for  practical 
use  every  day! 

A    trestlegate    table    taken 
from  the  rarely  convenient  type  ^ 

of  an  old  original,  now  in  a  fa- 
mous museum,  but  revived 
for  modern  use  for  bridge  and  general 
utility !  Aslendersecretary 
desk  of  curly  maple  with 
gayly  painted  interior! 
Hooked  rugs — old  prints! 
Plenty  of  color  on  walls 
and  draperies! 

In  the  bedrooms,  many 
groups  of  fascinating  in- 
terest! Some  with  a  flavor 


iSl  small  upholstered  chair  of 
strength  and  comfort  inspired  by 
the  peasant  furniture  of  Brittany 


serpentine  sideboard  of  American  /8th  Century  design 
with  jewel-like  medallions  of  historic  import 

of  old  Spain  in  carvings  and  color, — 
others  with  the  simplicity  of  a  Cape 
Cod  cottage!  New  designs  inspired 
by  dainty  forms  of  French  Provincial 
furniture,  and  others  with  the  classic 
beauty  of  choice  18th  Century  ma- 
hogany! 

All  these  things  and  more  than  could 
be  described  in  all  the  pages  of  this 
magazine  are  custom-built  in  the  Dan- 
ersk  Furniture  factories  and  shown  in 
appropriate  settings  in  our  salesrooms. 
We  are  glad  to  help  you  select  a  single 
piece  or  plan  an  entire  room  of  interest 
and  charm. 
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315  North  Michigan  Avenue  2869  West  Seventh  Street 
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\  Bright  Color  Note  in  Awnings  and  Garden  Parasols 

Brilliant  Colored  Drill  and  Canvas  Can  Now  Be  Had  in  Stripes  and  Patterns  and  Plain  Colors 

for  the  City  or  Country  House 


ONE  of  the  charming  new  ways  of  ac- 
quiring a  brilliant  color  for  the  sum- 
mer home,  the  camp,  the  log  cabin, 
or  the  city  house,  for  that  matter,  is 
irough  the  use  of  brilliant  awnings.  There 
ras  a  time  when  if  one  wished  a  brilliant 
wning  to  keep  a  summertime  house  in  a  city 
r  town  from  looking  jaded  or  dusty  or  old, 
ie  awnings  either  had  to  be  made  to  order 
r  else  it  was  necessary  to  take  canvas  to  some 
xpert  dyer  and  go  to  the  expense  of  having 
tie  thing  done  individually.  But  today,  if 
ou  want  to  have  your  white  or  gray  country 
ouse  as  gay  as  a  flower  garden,  or  if  you 
rant  a  somber  brick  or  stucco  city  house  to 
ake  on  a  cheerful  summer  aspect,  it  can  be 
one  by  selecting  brilliant  awnings,  and  there 
;  the  most  delightful  variety  to  be  had,  both 
i  colors  and  patterns. 

You  can,  for  instance,  have  striped  green, 
lue  and  black,  red  and  gray,  yellow,  orange 
nd  green,  scarlet,  black  and  white,  green, 
ellow  and  white,  or  you  can  have  a  bright 
range,  a  corn  color  or  a  beautiful  green.  I 
m  sure  there  are  other  shades,  too,  but  these 
have  seen.  Or  for  a  little  white  or  yellow 
r  gray  house  tucked  away  in  a  country  gar- 
len  you  can  have  awnings  with  flower  de- 
igns, with  patterns  of  daisies  and  roses  or 
oppies  and  geraniums. 

It  is  a  delightful  idea  for  a  porch,  whether 
t  is  in  a  city  backyard  garden  or  on  the  front 
i  a  country  cottage,  to  have  camp  chairs  up- 
lolstered  with  brilliant  materials  to  match  the 
;wnings.     And  many  people  even  go  so  far 


front  of  a  city  brick  or  stucco  house  in  some 
personally  interesting  color,  then  to  have  gor- 
geous awnings  put  on  and  the  window  frames 
painted  black.  For  this  sort  of  house  there 
would  be  black  window  boxes  filled  with 
bright-hued  flowers  or  with  stiff  little  ever- 
green trees.  Or  again,  a  pale  corn  color 
house  would  have  burnt  orange  awnings  and 
dull  blue  window  boxes.  The  effect  would 
be  delightful  both  in  winter  and  summer  and 
the  expense  is  no  more  than  for  any  coat  of 
paint  or  for  any  good  awning.  I  cannot  pic- 
ture city  houses  with  flower  patterned  awn- 
ings, but  the  gay  stripe  would  be  effective, 
especially  if  the  house  is  one  tone. 

It  is  also  quite  possible  to  

doctor  up  the  front  of  an 
old   house   that   isn't   going 
to  be  painted  or  even  white- 
washed with  just  the  right 
tone     in     awnings.       Very 
often    one    does    not   ,wish 
to    paint    the    front    of    an 
old   house  because  age  has 
brought    it    a    lovely    tone 
which   could   not  be   dupli- 
cated  with    a   paint   brush, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  quite  necessary  to  study 
the  awning  question  very  carefully,  because  if 
the  front  of   your  house   is  of  weather-worn 
brick,    rose    and   mauve    and    a    tawny   green, 
then  you  could  not  dream  of  putting  up  bright 
orange  awnings,   or  emerald   green,  or  fresh, 
smart   black-and-white.      On  the  other  hand, 
you   would   search    through   the   shops   for   a 
soft  old  terra  cotta  or  a  brownish  olive  green. 
If,  however,  your  old  house  is  stone  that 
has  gone  a  bit  mossy  or  has  plenty  of  ivy  trail- 
ing over   it,   you   would   put   up   dull   yellow 
awnings  or  old  blue  and  the  effect  would  be 
delightful.      It    would 
freshen     up     the    house 
without    for    a    moment 
having    the    freshness 
clash  with  the  warm  old 
beauty     as     though    one 
were  to  wear  a  Czecho- 
slovakian    scarf    with    a 
delicate    old    Fortuny 
gown.       So,     however 


designs,  may  bring  about  a  rather  fussy  look 
and  will  at  least  appear  as  though  these  deco- 
rations for  the  summer  had  not  been  very 
well  considered. 

Where  the  Venetian  type  of  awning  is  used 
as  shown  in  our  lower  cut,  the  poles  could 
be  painted  black  and  the  little  knobs  at  the 
top  gilded.  Also  if  the  awning  edge  is  scal- 
loped, it  would  be  interesting  to  bind  it  with 
black.  This  gives  an  unusual  and  very  chic 
finish.     This   very  simple  type   of   awning   is 


A    chaise   tongue   and  a  camp   chair 

covered  with  brilliant  striped  heavy 

cotton,  a  charming  idea  for  a  terrace 

or  porch 


:sSB 
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\A  combination  parasol  and  table  with  comfortable  chairs  covered  with 
tstriped  canvas.  This  amusing  group  of  furniture  can  be  moved  about 
front  terrace  to  porch  or  placed  near  the  tennis  court  for  tea 


extremely  convenient  and  also  lends  the  pic- 
ture quality  to  a  simple  doorway,  especially 
if  the  poles  are  handled  as  suggested. 

A  delightful  use  for  these  bright  fabrics  is 
for  a  color  note  in  gardens  that  are  a  bit  shady 
and  sombre,  as,  for  instance,  country  gardens 
with  Northern  exposure,  or  a  little  back  yard 
garden  where  flowers  cannot  flourish  for  lack 
of  air  and  sunlight.  You  can  always  get  a 
brilliant  green  grass  in  even  the  shadiest  gar- 
den, and  this  is  a  good  starting  point.  Then 
plan  for  orange  and  scarlet,  blue  or  mauve 
or  corn  color  or  white  for  your  chair  cover- 
ings, parasols  or  table  frills.  If  you  add  to 
the  bright  fabrics,  a  few  jars  for  evergreens, 
in  Spanish  or  Mexican  bright  tones,  you  will 
almost  forget  that  flowers  will  not  bloom 
abundantly  for  you.  If  you  are  using  tiles  for 
your  garden,  either  on  the  paths  or  as  decora- 
tion for  a  wall  fountain  or  bird  bath,  then 
consider  the  color  of  the  tiles  before  selecting 
the  drill  or  canvas  for  furniture  covering — 
for  tiles,  whether  Spanish,  Dutch,  Moravian 
Zjmfifyj&P^  /g,_    much  you  may  relish  the      or  American,  are  apt  to  be  dominating  in  tone. 

vivid  note  in  your  sum-  " — [  "" 

mer    fixings,     you    must  1     ~Ll 

take    care    not    to    hi 

these    gay    colors 


to  have  parasols,  either  to  match  their  awn- 

|gs   or    in    special    brilliant    favorite    shades. 

(he  materials  for  parasols  is  a  heavy  drill ;  it 

lmes  in  solid  bright  red,  blue,  green,  orange, 

In,  white  or  black,  or  it  comes  with  the  dif- 

Irent    umbrella   sections    in    different   colors. 

>r  the  seashore  each  color  section  may  carry 

amusing  design  of  a  person  swimming  or 

n'ng  or  playing  on  the  sand  or  the  sections 

ty  be  different  plain  colors  and  the  edge  of 

umbrella  may  be  straight  or  scalloped. 

|For  the  country  there  are  also  tents  made 

brilliant  colors.     They   are  especially   fas- 

liating   in   orange   if    they   are   going   to   be 

|tced  at  the  edge  of  a  deep  wood  or  on  the 

ich.     Of  course,  khaki  tents  are  very  satis- 

ftory,    much    more   so    than    the   old   white 

It   which    was   soon    marked    and   streaked 

fh  dust  and  fire  smoke. 

[t  is  a  very  interesting  idea  to  paint  the 


your    lovely    old 
look    a    bit    unt 
weatherbeaten. 

There  are  ver,y  few  houses  that 
can  take  a  pure  white  awning. 
Among  the  few  is  a  comparatively 
new  Georgian  model,  a  Colonial 
house  recently  painted  or  a  bunga- 
low painted  moss  green  or  finished 
with  creosote  shingles,  and  I  am 
not  sure  but  what  even  on  these 
houses  I  would  prefer  a  black-  and- 
white  awning  for  the  Georgina 
house  and  bungalow  and  apple  green 
for  the  Colonial  house. 

It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  have  the 
furniture  on  your  porch  and  the 
parasol  over  your  tea  table  in  the 
garden,  either  match  your  awnings 
or  at  least  correspond  nicely  with 
them  because  too  much  variety  in 
brilliant  coloring,  say  stripes  and 
flower  patterns  and  conventionalized 


A  door  aivning  with  scalloped  edge  in  brilliant  orange 
and  green 
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PARK  AVENUE  air  FIFTY- SEVENTH 
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'11  the  /ove/z/ 
Face  Powde: 
tArougfA,  cray  ouia 
tne  luxurious^ 
Qjne  same  sAad^ 
Face  Powder  one 
iny  ta6/e,  the  sat 
may  6e  o6taznec 


L'ORIGAN,     EMER 


An  Overmantel  in  carved  wood  and  gilt  with  interesting  marine  picture. 
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SHOWROOMS 

in  connection  with  our  factory  at 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

where   all   our  furniture 

and  woodwork  is  made 
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Captivating  Porch  and  Garden 
Furniture  for  Summer  Use 

Not  Only  America  but  France,  Belgium,   China 
and  Even  India  Contribute  to  the  Array  of 
Novelties  Offered  This  Season  that  In- 
crease the  Joy  of  Al  Fresco  Living 


Not  unlike  our 
own  popular 
Windsor  is  this 
French  willow 
side  chair, 
painted  black 
with  glossy 
finish.  Courtesy 
Mc  Hugh  Wil- 
low Furniture 
Co. 


THE  lure  of  picturesque  and  colorful 
porch  furniture  for  the  country  home 
is  an  asset  of  immense  importance  in 
the  hands  of  a  competent  decorator  and 
the  reaction  of  a  few  good  pieces,  smartly 
designed  and  properly  placed,  is  most  im- 
pressive, while  a  careless  selection  may  go 
far  to  spoil  an  otherwise  pleasing  effect. 
The  aesthetic  aspect  of  the  new  styles  in 
willow  and  rattan  or  of  wrought  iron  in 
:ombination  with  one  or  the  other,  of- 
fers a  wide  opportunity  to  vary  porch 
or  garden  grouping  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  moment. 

Not  only  America  and  France  but 
Belgium,  China  and  even  far  off  Bom- 
bay have  contributed  novel  designs  of 
band  woven  willow  or  rattan  furniture 
for  the  country  home,  and  the  quaint 
artistry  of  the  native  designers  and  the 
glamour  of  mystery  that  always  surrounds 
importations  from  those  far  away  ports 
gives  a  quality  of  picturesque  flavor, 
i     From    Belgium    comes    an    entrancing 


A  chaise  longue  of  willow 
will  be  found  an  almost  in- 
dispensable adjunct  to  the 
porch  and  can  be  found  in 
its  natural  color  or  in  solid 
tones  with  painted  designs 
of  a  gay  and  pleasing  sort. 
With  a  collection  of  linen 
pillows  in  any  of  the  several 
agreeable  shades  of  Chinese 
damask,  in  striped  linen,  the  stunning  awn- 
ing cloth,  new  this  season,  or  the  imported 
grass  pillows,  so  closely  in  harmony  with  the 
willow,  they  add  both  color  and  comfort  to 
the  ensemble. 

No  more  practical  accessory  to  use  in  con- 
junction   with    porch    or    garden    furniture, 


From  Belgium 
comes  this 
piquant  garden 
set  of  Gothic 
flavor,  charm- 
ingly fashioned  ^ 
from  split  cane 
in  black. 
Courtesy  Mc 
Hugh  Willow 
Furniture  Co. 
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rch  table  and  chairs,   a  welcome   inno- 
/ation    for    the    outdoor   dining   room   of 
le  formal  country  home,  or  for  use  be- 
leath    the   arbor   or   orchard   of   the   simple 
olonial  cottage.     Built  of  split  cane,  painted 
brilliant    orange    and    black     and     made 

weather  proof  by 
a  rich  coat  of 
varnish,  they 
strike  a  vivid 
note  of  color  in 
the  landscape 
and  stimulate  the 
artistic  sense  by 
the  comparative 
values  of  the 
color  contrasts. 

Almost  Gothic 
in     character     is 
the  design  of  the 
Belgium   porch 
furniture       and 
sufficiently    deco- 
rative to  give  the 
style  a  cachet  or 
individuality      of 
its  own  ;  hence  a 
ide  popularity.    Separate  chairs  like  the  set, 
mewhat  on  the  order  of  the  Windsor,  are 
ailable  and   they  may  be  painted  in  solid 
lor  or  varied  with  a  decorative  application 
match  any  especial  color  scheme. 
France  sends  a  strikingly  lovely  garden  set 
ith  arm  chair,  side  chair  and  round  table  of 
ack   rattan  with  decorations  in  gay  tones. 


brought'  "it  *a"  loVely    tone 
which   could   not  be  dupli- 
cated  with   a  paint   brush, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  quite  necessary  to  study 
the  awning  question  very  carefully,  because  if 
the  front  of   your  house  is  of  weather-worn 
brick,   rose   and   mauve   and   a   tawny   green, 
then  you  could  not  dream  of  putting  up  bright 
orange  awnings,  or  emerald   green,  or  fresh, 
smart   black-and-white.      On  the  other  hand, 
you    would    search    through   the   shops   for    a 
soft  old  terra  cotta  or  a  brownish  olive  green. 
If,  however,  your  old  house  is  stone  that 
has  gone  a  bit  mossy  or  has  plenty  of  ivy  trail- 
ing over  it,   you  would  put   up  dull  yellow 

A  willow  tea  wagon  and  cake  or  sandwich  stand  are  in- 
dispensable adjuncts  for  tea  on  the  lawn.    Courtesy  J  as. 
McCreery  &  Co. 


This  compact  willow 
stand  from  Bombay  is 
found  convenient  for 
magazines  or  books. 
Courtesy  Vantines,  Inc. 


for  the  al  fresco  meal  on  the  porch  or  for 
afternoon  tea  on  the  lawn  is  the  tea  wagon 
with  its  accompanying  plate  rack  to  hold 
toast,  crumpets  or  dainty  sandwiches.  Built 
of  willow,  on  practical  lines,  stoutly  woven, 
it  is  capable  of  innumerable  uses  and  will  be 
found  of  immense  convenience  to 
the  hostess. 

From  the  Orient  comes  the  pea- 
cock chair,  quite  new  and  infinitely 
alluring  with  a  fan  back  suggestive 
of  the  symbolism  appearing  in 
Christian  Byzantine  art.  Accom- 
panying it  is  an  hour  glass  stool  for 
books  or  magazines.  The  iron  fur- 
niture used  in  association  with  rat- 
tan is  smart  and  especially  suitable 
for  the  lawn.  A  new  and  strikingly- 
interesting  feature  to  use  in  connec- 
tion with  porch  and  garden  furni- 
ture are  the  grass  mats  from  the 
Far  East  that  come  62  inches  in 
length  and  25  inches  wide  in  a  num- 
ber of  rich  color  combinations.  It 
doesn't  require  a  great  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  feel  the  thrill  of 
a  purple  and  mulberry  mat  with 
perhaps  tables  and  chairs  of  burnt 
orange  or  one  of  yellow  and  orange  in  com- 
bination with  black  willow.  With  such  an 
endless  variety  of  examples  from  which  to 
choose,  the  garden  furnishings  of  the  coun- 


try home  this  summer  will  assume  a  new  air 
and  a  fresh  flavor  that  will  place  this  phase 
of  decoration   in  a  realm  by  itself. 

China  contributes  a  host  of  other  piquant 
novelties   and    most    of    this    season's   pieces, 
like  the  chaise   longue,   show   an   interesting 
black    and    red    design    interwoven    into   the 
background.      The    most    popular    is    the 
arrow  motif,  such   as  is  also   introduced 
into    the     comfortable,     so-called     "tub" 
chairs  and  settee.     One  of  the  most  ap- 
pealing of  the  new  styles  of  rattan  chairs 
on  the  market  this  spring  simulates  our 
1    own    early    American   wing  chair   and   is 
consequently    in    demand    for    houses    of 
f    Colonial   architecture   or  furnishing. 

There  is  no  item  of  garden  furnishings 
that  fits  more  pleasingly  into  the  charm 
of  the  open  than  the  Chinese  bamboo 
screens,  cunningly  wrought  from  bundles 
of  native  brush  bound  together  in  pictur- 
esque fashion,  using  the  bamboo  as  thongs. 
While  primarily  intended  for  garden 
gates,  for  which  they  fill  a  wonderfully 
artistic  purpose,  they  are  now  being 
adapted  by  hostesses  who  find  them  inval- 
uable to  screen  the  tea  table  on  the  lawn. 
The  gates  come  in  pairs  with  bamboo  hinges, 
and  can  be  placed  in  the  best  position  to 
shield  the  one  presiding  at  the  tea  table  from 
the  wind.  A  delightful  novelty  is  the  Italian 
iron  garden  furniture  which  can  be  had  in 
a  number  of  interesting  patterns,  the  design 


An  Oriental  chaise  longue  of  willow,  orange  uitli 
black  decorations,  is  the  last  word  in  porch  comfort 
for  the  country  home.    Courtesy  A.  H.  Notman  &  Co. 


following  the  same  graceful  treatment  found 
in  th?  antique  wrought  iron  work  of  the 
Mediterranean  villas,  and  done  in  gay  color 
to  match  any  color  scheme  desired. 
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COTY  REFILLS 

FOR   THE    COTY  COMPACTB 
—  EACH    WITH    A  NEW    PUFF- 
ARE  OBTAINABLE   IN  ALL  COTY 
SHADES  AND  ODEURS 


//  tAe  /ove/zness  tAat  COT  V 
Face  Powders  oive  zs  assured 
tArougA  aay  outszc/e  Aoursy  z&ztA 
tAe  luxurious^  s/ender  Compacte. 
Q/?2  same  sAade  as  tAe  COTY 
Face  Powder  one  Aeeps  on  tAe  dress- 
z'ny  ta6Ae,  tAe  same  fraarance  too, 
may  6e  c Atazned ' zn  tAe  Compacte. 

L'ORIGAN,     EMERAUDE,     CHYPRE, 

PARIS,    JASMIN   DE  CORSE,     STYX, 

LA  ROSE   JACQUEMINOT 


Address  "Dept.  A.  &  D.  4" 

THE  ^finesse  of  PERFUME ' 
G7^  new  6ook(et  of  (Sbty  creations, 
interesting  to  a//  women  —  on  request 

COTY"1Nc 

714  Cfiftk  SZvenue,  c~A^wClfor£ 

CANADA  — 55  McGill  College  Ave  ,  Montreal 
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A  Lady's  Virtue  in  Harlem 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


larkness  of  a  dance  floor  so  that 
here  is  a  chorus  of  delighted  ani- 
aal  squeals,  and  you  have  a  fair 
iea  of  Mr.  Belasco's  tapestry 
f  local  color.  Then,  with  the 
id  of  the  playwrights,  Edward 
■heldon  and  Charles  MacArthur, 
e  makes  "Lulu  Belle"  a  superla- 
ive  physical  creature  an  irresis- 
ible  amoureuse,  or,  in  a  more  pun- 
ent  phrase,  a  hot  baby.  She  is 
be  heroine  of  street  and  saloon 
rawls,  her  withering  wisecracks 
itimidate  Irish  cops ;  she  seduces 
arbers,  prizefighters  and  French 
iscounts,  and,  in  the  end,  has  her 
eck  wrung  in  a  very  amorous 
ncounter.  She  is  the  "hard- 
earted  Hannah"  of  the  popular 
:>ng  who  proves  that  in  her  world 
entlemen  prefer  not  blondes  but 


vates  this  play  is  an  honest,  orig- 
inal and  fantastic  one,  and,  what- 
ever the  defects  of  its  elaboration, 
at  least  stirs  one's  imagination.  It 
tells  the  story  of  a  clerk,  one 
Charlie  Bemis,  a  timid,  carbon 
copy,  yes-man,  impregnated  with 
all  the  thin  totems  of  correspond- 
ence school  success  and  whose  mind 
is  responsive  paper  for  anyone's 
strongly  voiced  opinions,  who, 
spurred  by  the  love  of  a  girl  who 
is  momentarily  disgusted  with  his 
spiritual  cowardice,  goes  on  a 
dreamy  quest  for  the  boy  he  once 
was. 

It  is  this  girl  alone  who  sees 
that  boy  beneath  the  pale  New 
York  mask  of  weak  acquiescence, 
but  Charlie,  sitting  in  front  of  the 
boarding  house  fireplace  is  left  in 


Photograph  by  White  Studio 
Lenore  Ulric  in  one  of  the  scenes  of  "Lulu  Belle"  at  the  Belasco  Theatre 


igh  yallers"   and  who   Charles- 
ns  her  way  from  the  pink  lights 
the   Elite   Grotto   to   the   pink 
hts  of  a  Parisian  boudoir. 
In    the   delineation   of  this  ex- 
ring    courtesan    Miss    Ulric    is 
tremely    persuasive,    for    she    is 
perbly    free   of    the   genteel    re- 
lements  with  which  most  of  the 
al  Duses  would  have  sweetened 
s  raw  role.     Her  seductions  are 
nvincing,    a   rare   thing   on    our 
amatic    altars.      She    makes    it 
te  clear   that  Lulu   Belle   is  a 
ature  of  the  flesh,  and  that  the 
peal   of    the   barber,   whom   she 
erted   for  the  viscount,   to  her 
ll,  bores  her,  because  she  never 
s  interested  in  his,  or  expected 
n  to  be  in  hers.     The  acting  of 
:nry   Hull,    as   the  barber,   was 
:ellent,  and  what  with  the  enor- 
us  cast  of  negroes  and  whites, 
:  aforesaid  replicas  of  a  Harlem 
eet  down  to  the  inevitable  com- 
1  Ford,  and  a  jazz  palace's  ball- 
m    delights,    Mr.    Belasco    has 
2;ed  an  amusing  tinsel  circus. 

eside  this  strenuous  saga  of 
dly  delight,  the  excitement  ai- 
ded by  Marc  Connolly's  "The 

dom    Tooth"    at    the    Little 
eatre  may  seem  somewhat  mild, 
the   dramatic  idea  that  moti- 


a  state  of  terrible  despair  because 
he  does  not  understand,  being  con- 
vinced that  what  everyone  sees 
he  is.  In  the  dream  that  follows 
the  grandma  and  grandpa  who 
thought  he  would  be  President, 
and  the  fairy  who  once  was  a 
youthful  "idear"  of  his,  appear 
and  to  them  he  appeals  for  aid. 
There  is  the  scene  in  which 
the  proud  Charlie  introduces  his 
grand-parents  to  the  originals, 
Barnum  and  Bailey,  and,  then, 
in  the  person  of  the  eleven-year- 
old  cocky  youngster  that  he  was, 
threatens  to  lick  "Porky"  be- 
cause of  his  animadversions  against 
fairies  unless  he  apologizes.  Then 
the  scene  in  which,  buoyed  by  the 
presence  of  the  same  fearless  kid 
he  once  was,  he  tells  his  "boss" 
what  he  thinks  of  him  for  firing  a 
certain  blonde  stenographer.  These 
are  fresh   and  original. 

But  Mr.  Connolly  prepares  for 
this  dream-mining  expedition  by 
exposing  Charlie's  weak-spirited 
character  through  forced  dialogue 
in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  play, 
one  ,in  a  men's  washroom,  the 
other  in  the  waiting-room  of  a 
dentist's  office.  These  scenes  have 
only  an  arbitrary  novelty,  the 
(Continued  on  page  82) 


Modern  French  and  American  Taste 
Contrasted 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


stately  castles,  the  simpler  houses 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  cathe- 
drals, the  churches  whether  dat- 
ing of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the 
Renaissance,  or  of  the  Grand 
Siecle  and  following  reigns,  all 
are  standing  proof  of  the  creative 
genius  of  our  artists.  Whether 
they  be  noble  mansions  or  simple 
family  dwellings,  grandiose  or  de- 
lightfully simple,  they  are  all  exe- 
cuted with  such  a  sense  of  measure 
and  sureness  of  line  both  in  their 
"ensemble"  and  their  detail,  that 
they  seem  to  have  been  executed, 
so  to  speak,  instinctively. 

Side  by  side  with  perfect  works 
of  art  have  sprung  up  modern, 
hideous  constructions,  monstrous 
public  buildings,  private  houses  in 
which,  I  am  sure,  not  one  of  my 
American  friends  would  consent 
to  live.  Whether  it  be  a  public 
building  like  the  new  City  Hall 
at  Tours,  or  one  of  these  innumer- 
able country  houses  one  sees  every- 
where, disfiguring  by  their  ugli- 
ness the  beautiful  landscape  sur- 
rounding them,  everywhere  one 
finds  the  same  ridiculous  preten- 
tions, the  same  vulgarity,  briefly 
the  same  ugliness. 

In  sculpture  we  have  just 
passed  through  a  no  less  disillu- 
sioning period,  we  realize  it  as 
we  walk  through  the  many  squares 
and  public  gardens  systematically 
disfigured  by  the  great  number  of 
ridiculous  busts  and  crazy  statues 
with  which  they  are  filled.  I 
have  seen  here  in  America  many 
excellent  statues  and  public  monu- 
ments, others  have  been  less  good, 
and  some,  as  can  happen  every- 
where, frankly  bad.  But  I  have 
never  seen  anything  quite  as  hide- 
ously unreasonable  as  the  monu- 
ment erected  in  Paris  to  the 
memory  of  Victor  Hugo  on  the 
square  that  bears  his  name,  or  as 
those  of  Gambetta  on  the  Car- 
rousel and  of  Alfred  de  Musset 
opposite  the  Comedie  Francaise, 
not  to  mention  most  of  the  mili- 
tary statues  which  have  been 
erected  on  every  village  square 
since  the  war. 

Not  only  are  the  individual 
figures  on  these  monuments  com- 
mon and  unattractive,  but,  owing 
to  the  unbalanced  and  pretentious 
composition  of  their  treatment  the 
whole  effect  produced  becomes  the 
very  opposite  of  sculpture. 


What  has  happened  in  France, 
and  how  comes  it  that  we  who 
used  to  have  great  sculptors  and 
I  may  add  one  of  the  finest  archi- 
tectures in  Europe,  should  today 
produce  such  very  inferior  work? 


For  the  arts  in  general  are  not 
absolutely  independent  of  the  gen- 
eral conditions  existing  in  a  coun- 
try ;  anarchical  tendencies  of  such 
or  such  a  "regime"  finish  by  ex- 
ercising an  undesirable  influence 
on  the  morals  of  a  country,  and 
if  one  observes  things  more  closely 
one  finds  everywhere  the  same  dis- 
order and  the  same  lack  of  com- 
mon  sense. 

To  explain  here  the  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  artistic  taste  to 
be  found  in  France  under  the 
Third  Republic,  one  must  insist 
on  the  following  reason,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  serious 
and  dominates  all  others. 

For  centuries  and  from  one 
generation  to  another,  French 
people  have  received  an  education 
both  technical  and  ethical  of  the 
highest  order.  For  centuries  every 
artist  and  every  craftsman,  the 
two  terms  were  really  synony- 
mous, be  they  architects,  sculptors, 
carpenters  or  smiths,  were  sub- 
mitted from  early  youth  to  long 
years  of  training  and  to  a  severe 
but  fruitful  discipline.  Moreover, 
they  were  taught  to  follow  rigid 
moral  tenets.  Every  one  could 
not  become  a  craftsman  only  for 
the  asking.  Each  trade  formed  a 
corporation,  having  its  own  laws, 
its  customs  and  its  rules  of  work, 
and  before  being  allowed  to  use 
the  scalpel,  to  carve  wood,  or  to 
paint  a  sign-post,  one  had  to  be  a 
member  of  a  corporation,  which 
meant  that  one  had  to  acquire  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  all  the  details 
of  one's  trade  and  have  success- 
fully overcome  many  difficult 
tests.  At  times  the  narrow  rules 
might  cramp  and  tyrannize  indi- 
vidual expression,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  proved  a  guidance  and 
a  support  and  certainly  gave  ar- 
tists and  craftsmen  a  bearing  un- 
heard of  today.  Thanks  to  pa- 
tience and  method,  having  be- 
fore them  only  the  best  examples, 
the  artists  and  the  craftsmen  of 
France  necessarily  acquired  a  sure- 
ness of  taste  and  a  nearly  infallible 
tact  which  made  them  for  a  long 
period  the  best  professional 
workers  of  Europe. 

These  corporations  have  often 
been  taxed  with  greatly  hampering 
the  possibility  of  original  and  per- 
sonal expression.  I  do  not  agree 
with  this  criticism,  at  any  rate  the 
results  achieved  by  the  artists  who 
belonged  to  them  are  there  to 
disprove  it.  Artists  having  a 
strong  personality  always  found 
means  to  express  it.  The  lesser 
ones  instead  of  trying  at  all  costs 
to  create  just  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
ducing something  that  was  new, 
were    content    to   repeat    the   best 


Much  could  be  written  on  the 
subject,  but  it  would  take  many  that  had  already  been  done.  In- 
pages  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  novations  were  slow  and  came  in- 
social,  technical  and  other  reasons  sensibly,  nearly  unconsciously,  the 
responsible  for  the  present  gradual  successive  styles  developed  them- 
corruption  of  artistic  taste  in  selves  without  effort  or  noise,  pro- 
France.  (Continued  on  page  88) 
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\HE  coming  of  spring   awakens  renewed  interest  in  your 
j  home,  intensifies  your  longing  for  beauty  and  color,  the 
sunlight  reveals  every  point  where  it  is  absent. 

The  Farmer  collection  of  decorative  objects  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  your  home  can  satisfy  your  every  need  for  beauty 
of  form,  harmony  of  color,  the  charm  and  joy  of  the  unusual, 
which  fine  Chinese  art  contains  to  so  great  a  degree. 

A  collection  complete  enough  to  gratify  the  needs  of  the 
most  exacting  and  sophisticated  taste,  a  range  of  prices  that 
meets  the  needs  of  the  average  well-to-do  person,  as  well  as 
that  of  the   wealthiest. 
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Chinese  Antiques  and  Jlrts,  Lamps  and  Shades 
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. . .  and  after  years  of 'wear 

your  floor  is  just  as  attractive 

ATTRACTIVE  the  day  it  is  kid  ...  a 
-^  JL  Stedman  Floor  is  just  as  attractive 
five  . .  ten  . .  fifteen  years  hence — because 
the  resilient  rubber  is  reinforced  with 
cotton  fibre  .  .  .  built  to  withstand  the 
harshest  kind  of  wear. 

Its  durability  and  its  freedom  from  up- 
keep expense — no  waxing  or  polishing  is 
necessary-— make  Stedman      (IjP 
Flooring  an   economical  as    /W^mcun^- 
well  as  an  attractive  floor. 


NATUWZED  FLOORING 
Paten-ted 


STEDMAN  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

"Originators  of  Reinforced  Rubber  Flooring  " 
South  Braintree,  Massachusetts 

Direct  Branches 

4  Park  St.,  Boston 
2 16  Union  BMg.,  Cleveland 
Agencies  in  principal  cities 

Manufactured  and  sold  in  Canada  by  the  Cutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Ltd.,  Toronto 


101  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
1117  Hook  Bldg.,  Detroit 
News  Tower  Building,  Miam 


343  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
1  s-a  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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REINFORCED 
RUBBER      FLOORING 


Art's  Spring  Flowers 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


'The  Black  Bridge,"  by  Charles  Burchfield.  Courtesy  of  the  Montross  Gallery 


impersonal  smile.  The  painting  in 
this  canvas  is  extraordinarily  com- 
pact. The  strength  of  this  child's 
solid  little  body  underneath  the 
heavy  clothes  definitely  dominates 
but  is  decoratively  related  to  the 
outdoor  setting  so  that  there  is 
both  a  refreshing  portrait  and  one 
of  McFee's  finished  still  lifes. 

The  "Sunday"  of  Edward 
Hopper  is  a  precise  statement  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  most 
drab  of  days  is  emptily  celebrated 
in  a  lower  middle-class  American 
locale.  Judging  by  the  angular 
aspect  of  the  low  frame  building 
and  the  drawn  shabby  shop  win- 
dow, the  man  sitting  in  gartered 
shirt  sleeves  on  the  shop's  stoop 
in  the  fore-ground  might  be  one 
of  the  heavy  heroes  whose  ambling 
tragedies  are  jerkily  unwound  in 
the  novels  of  Frank  Norris  and 
the  early  Theodore  Dreiser.  The 
man  might  be  a  barkeeper  just 
scraped  and  pungently  pomaded  as 
he  sits  humped  up  dejectedly  in 
the  blinding  sunlight  of  an  un- 
naturally quiet  day  which  seems 
to  expose  all  the  dusty  bleakness 
of  the  street's  chalky  life. 

Rockwell  Kent,  who  also  had 
a  show  of  watercolors  and  wood- 
cuts at  the  Weyhe  Galleries,  was 
represented  by  one  of  his  mystical 
patterns,  a  canvas  titled  "Parry 
Harbor."  Mr.  Kent  is  no  Blake, 
though  his  intentions  are  good. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  unraov- 
ing  than  forced  mysticism,  and 
the  plethora  of  symbolism  that 
has  sprung  up  on  all  sides  is  tak- 
ing on  a  suspiciously  derivative 
hue.  I  for  one  cannot  understand 
the  conclusion  that  the  realization 
of  a  mystical  communion  with  the 
elements  must  be  rendered  in 
monotonously  gaunt  forms.  The 
wintry  smile  of  the  sun  is  not  al- 
together gray,  and  the  pinnacles 
of  mountains  are  not  always  so 
excitedly  piercing.  However,  in 
"Parry  Harbor"  Mr.  Kent's  frozen 
silence  has  a  certain  sullen  pris- 
tine color.  Water  color,  it  is 
said,  is  a  new  medium  for  Mr. 
Kent.  The  specimens  at  the 
Weyhe  Galleries  fall  into  two 
groups,  the  strained  symbolism  of 
his  conscious  mystical  moments, 
and     some     gentle,     literal     water 


colors  of  Provence.  The  latter 
have  a  warm  freshness.  Mr. 
Kent's  woodcuts  are  the  best 
vehicles  for  his  intense  men  and 
women,  but  the  white  flame  of 
exaltation  is  achieved  by  a  de- 
rivative, repetitious  formula  in 
these  cold   compositions. 

Ernest  Lawson's  "Hall  of 
Fame"  is  in  his  opalescent,  lyri- 
cal vein,  but  his  one  man  show 
earlier  in  the  month  at  the  Ferar- 
gil  Galleries  gave  one  a  more 
comprehensive  idea  of  this  fine 
painter's  sparkling  color-sense. 
Also  represented  in  the  Rehn 
Galleries  exhibition  were  Allen 
Tucker,  whose  "Green  Shadows" 
is  a  dazzling  design  of  tree 
shadows  against  sumptuous  sum- 
mer sunshine;  Eugene  Speicher 
with  a  new  "Polly  Mary"  in  his 
blue  "Carmaline" ;  and  distinctive 
paintings  by  George  Bellows, 
Robert  Henri,  W.  J.  Glackens, 
Gifford  Beal  and  Maurice  Pren- 
dergast,  and  a  lovely  decorative 
screen  by  Max  Kuehne. 

Among  the  European  artists, 
the  bright  star  was  the  sculptor 
Constantin  Brancusi  whose  in- 
tegral forms  were  exhibited  at  the 
Wildenstein  Galleries.  Beside  the 
sculpture  of  Aristide  Maillol, 
these  natural  forms  do  seem  a 
little  precious,  and  barren  of 
emotional  content.  But  this  seem- 
ing film  of  precosity  fades  away 
as  one  discovers  how  naturally 
and  simply  Brancusi's  forms  are 
realized.  It  is  his  contention  that 
woods  and  marbles  and  metals 
have  inherently  sculptural  forms 
not  meant  for  literal  imitation  of 
things,  and  so  he  helps  nature  to 
realize  herself.  Thus  in  the 
"Torso  of  a  Young  Man"  na- 
ture's structure  of  the  wood  is 
guided  by  the  artist's  creative 
sense  into  the  linear  character  of 
a  young  man's  torso.  It  is  no 
image  that  Brancusi  exposes,  but  a 
sample  of  nature's  similarity  in 
two  forms,  the  one  of  wood,  the 
other  of  flesh  and  bone.  He  does 
the  same  thing  in  his  soaring  "Bird 
in  Space,"  which  is  made  of  pol- 
ished bronze,  and  in  his  onyx 
"Torso  of  a  Young  Woman." 
Whether  he  works  in  onyx  or 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Description  of  Illustrated  Pieces  on  Request 


The  Old  World  Gallery 


aj>£er  &  oilman 

announce  tfje  opening  of  tfjetr 
0lh  »orlb  &Mtxy 


In  order  to  present  in  a  more  appropriate  fashion  the  beautiful  pieces 
inspired  by  craftsmen  of  the  English,  Spanish  and  Italian  Renaissance, 
we  have  just  completed  a  beautifully  decorated  Gallery  with  all  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  16th  century  palace. 

The  walls  of  mellow  golden  brown  with  the  dusty  green  blue  ceiling 
and  rich  hangings  of  antique  wine  red,  form  admirable  contrasts  for 
the  rich  carving  in  oak  and  walnut  as  characterized  in  the  pieces 
assembled. 

Here  you  will  also  find  beautiful  antique  fabrics,  rich  in  color  and  de- 
sign, appropriate  for  exquisite  hangings,  sofa  coverings  or  bedspreads. 

In  this  atmosphere  it  is  a  privilege  to  present  and  a  pleasure  to  inspect 
suggestions  and  arrangements  for  the  interior  decoration  and  fur- 
nishing of  important  rooms. 

Your  inspection  is  cordially  solicited. 


1522  Chestnut  ftt,    $J)tlabeIpfna 
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When  to  Plain 
Decorating 


e^s^) 


T  very  frequently  happens  that  a  slight 
change  in  an  architectural  detail  of  a  house 
makes  possible  a  very  effective  detail  of  in- 
terior decoration.  Hence  we  prefer,  when 
possible,  to  cooperate  with  the  architect  as 
soon  as  his  plans  are  completed,  and  at  all 
events  before  the  house  is  under  construction. 

We  offer  to  owner  and  architect  a  decorat- 
ing service  complete  in  every  detail.  Our 
showrooms,  "where  we  display  innumerable 
objects,  modern  and  antique,  all  of  surpass- 
ing virtue,  are  replete  with  interest  to  those 
who  contemplate  the  furnishing  of  a  home, 
or  wish  to  acquire  an  occasional  piece  to 
complete  a  decorative  scheme. 

Our  organization  is  equipped  to  prepare 
and  execute  plans  for  interior  decorating  in 
any  part  of  the  country. 

^    Our  descriptive  bookjet  will    ^ 
0        be  mailed  upon  request        © 


J.  C.  DEMAREST  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

interior  ^Decorations 

543    MADISON    AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Contemporary  Reminiscences 

(Continued  from  page  56) 
Mr.   Markham  asked  his  audience      that  wears  a  smile 


if  there  was  a  poem  of  his  they 
wanted  him  to  recite.  Some  one 
with  a  low  sense  of  humor  asked 
for  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe." 
Mr.  Markham  spent  another  half 
hour  telling  how  he  came  to  write 
it,  and  explaining  it  all  in  ad- 
vance.    Then  he  read  it. 

The  next  number  on  the  pro- 
gram of  this  great  revolutionary 
event  in  the  art  world  was  a 
so-so  cello  number,  fea- 
turing those  great 
moderns,  Bach  and  Mos- 
kowsky.  Fraser  Grange 
sang  very  beautifully  some 
ballads.  It  was  a  happy 
interlude.  But  tragedy 
was  to  come.  Three  girls, 
labeled  the  Constance 
Towne  dancers,  all  right 
at  the  very  peak  of  the 
awkward  age  and  one  of 
them  with  a  playful 
plumpness,  cavorted  about 
on  the  stage  until  most 
of  the  audience  were  suf- 
fering from  suppressed 
convulsions.  Some  did 
not  succeed  in  their  sup- 
pressions very  well.  Be- 
fore I  slid  off  of  my 
chair  on  to  the  floor,  I 
realized  where  Fannie 
Brice  got  her  inspiration 
for  her  burlesque  "Spring 
Song"  dance.  One  of  the  girls 
did  "The  Dying  Swan"  to  Saint- 
Saens'  music.  Mrs.  Adams  said, 
"No  one  has  taken  that  long  to 
die  on  the  stage  since  Ethel  Bar- 
rymore  appeared  in  'Declasse.'  ' 

I  had  never  before  suspected  my 
friend,  Ivan  Narodny,  of  having 
such  a  cruel  and  sardonic  idea  of 

fun. 

*     *     * 

For  thirty  years  Carl  Sandburg 
had  planned  the  biography  of  the 
beginnings   of   Abraham   Lincoln's 


There  is  also 
something  of  the  actor  in  both  of 
them,  illustrated  by  Lincoln's 
careful  rumpling  of  his  hair  just 
before  going  on  the  platform  to 
make  a  speech,  and  by  Sandburg's 
wearing  a  cap  low  down  over  his 
eyes  and  knitting  his  brows  into  a 
look  of  enigmatic  seriousness  when 
he  is  telling  something  that  is  not 
really  profoundly  significant  at  all. 
Sandburg's     biography     is,     in- 


Carl   Sandburg,   author   of   "Abraham  Lincoln: 
the   Prairie   Years" 


deed,  as  one  might  suspect,  quite 
considerably  a  document  wherein 
Sandburg  talks  of  himself  apropos 
of  Lincoln.  But,  as  Anatole 
France  said  in  another  connection, 
the  occasion  is  worthy  enough ; 
and  Sandburg's  personality  and 
point  of  view  are  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. Carefully  avoiding  sen- 
timentality, Sandburg  has  caught 
the  most  poignant  and  dramatic 
moments  in  Lincoln's  career  and 
done  them  full  justice,  as  a  poet 
of  his  stature  would,  in  passage 
career,  and  the  result  is  now  em-      of  great  and  grave  beauty.   He  had 


bodied  in  the  two-volume  story  of 
"Abraham  Lincoln :  the  Prairie 
Years."  Most  of  it  is  a  prose 
poem  in  Sandburg's  individual 
and  impressive  idiom,  an  idiom 
that  just  misses  being  brutal  by 
overtones  of  tenderness  and  irony. 
I  once  wrote  that  the  burden  of 
all  of  Sandburg's  poetry  is  the 
wail  of  Ecclesiastes  that  all  is 
vanity  and  ends  in  death.  Pomp 
and  glory  are  to  him  but  remind- 
ers of  sepulchres  and  graves.  He 
broods  on  beauty  and  its  quick 
passing;  "Cool  Tombs"  is  his  most 
characteristic  poem ;  and  a  sorrow- 
ing tenderness  pervades  his  subtle 
sermons  on  brotherhood  and  kind- 
ness. There  is  in  Sandburg's 
character  much  of  Lincoln's 
make-up,  a  brawny  body  made 
lean  and  leathery  by  hard  physical 
labor,  a  dreamy  idealism  embrac- 
ing a  vision  of  true  democracy  and 
fellowship  among  men,  a  sense  of 
destiny  that  is  never  quite  appar- 
ent, a  sort  of  humor  that  finds  re- 
lief from  anxiety  in  jokes  and 
anecdotes,    a    brooding    seriousness 


gone  over  the  land  in  which  Lin- 
coln spent  his  first  fifty  years;  he 
has  pored  patiently  through  old 
files;  he  has  collected  and  intro- 
duced new  letters,  new  facts, 
and  new  anecdotes.  The  two 
volumes  are,  indeed,  studded  with 
too  many  anecdotes  for  my  taste, 
for  I  consider  that  many  of  them 
were  dull  and  without  savor;  and 
to  me,  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
troduce but  a  few  of  these  to  give 
me  the  impression  that  Lincoln's 
notion  of  a  funny  story  was  some- 
time on  the  level  of  jokes  in  the 
back  of  Ayer's  Almanack.  Most 
important,  perhaps,  is  Sandburg's 
careful  filling  in  of  the  back- 
ground of  his  portrait  of  Lincoln, 
his  evocation  of  the  life  and  times 
of  the  country  in  which  Lincoln 
grew  up.  He  has  shown  how  the 
ideals  of  the  time  were  fostered 
by  the  conditions  in  the  new 
prairie  country;  he  reproduced 
the  language  with  what  seems 
like  accuracy  and  fidelity.  It  is  a 
book,  certainly,  to  put  into  the 
(Continued  on  page  go) 
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WOOD  is  Nature's  gift 

to  man  —  a  material  we 
like  to  have  about  us;  and 
we  draw  liberally  upon 
the  wealth  of  Nature  to 
enrich  our  homes. 

AMERICAN 

GUMWOOD 

the  product  of  our  South- 
ern woodlands, contributes 
its  distinctive  texture  and 
coloration;  it  enjoys  a 
proud  place  in  the  family 
of  accepted  cabinet  hard- 
woods. Note  the  exquisite 
shading  and  high-light- 
ing effects  on  the  carved 
gumwood  posts  and  other 
solid  parts  of  these  mod- 
ern furniture  pieces. 


Write  for  Booklet 

This  twenty-four  page  illus- 
trated booklet  covers  in  more 
detail  the  accepted  use  of 
Gumwood  in  furniture.  It 
contains  also  full  page  color 
plates  suggesting  the  dec- 
orative possibilities  of  this 
wonderful  wood  for  panel- 
ing and  interior  woodwork. 
Free  on  request. 

For  further  information, 
write  the  Gumwood  Service 
Bureau,  which  can  serve  you 
in  many  practical  ways, 
without  obligation. 


A  Good  Wood 

or  good  furniture 


/- 


FURNITURE  of  character  is  the  secret  of  good  taste  in  the  home, 
carefully  chosen  to  suit  the  room  and  its  furnishings,  correctlv 
proportioned,  and  of  good  wood,  good  design  and  construction.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  cost,  as  reasonably  priced  articles,  if  properly 
designed  and  made,  are  objects  of  real  beauty  and  lasting  value. 

From  earliest  times  to  the  present,  furniture  making  has  been  an 
art,  practiced  by  master  craftsmen  who  took  the  best  motifs  from 
periods  which  had  preceded  them,  created  new  types  of  their  own, 
and  transformed  objects  of  utility  under  the  inspiration  of  their 


genius.  In  modern  furniture  we  find  the  ideals  of  the  past  adapted 
to  our  own  requirements,  expressed  in  the  many  fine  cabinet  woods 
which  Nature  has  so  generously  provided.  American  Gumwood  is 
a  hardwood  of  highest  value  in  the  making  of  good  furniture. 

A  Most  Useful  Wood 

Leading  manufacturers  use  Gumwood  in  the  construction  of  their 
finest  suites,  which  combine  the  most  diversified  woods.  In  fact,  no 
better  furniture  as  regards  appearance  and  durability  can  be  made 
than  that  in  which  Gumwood  has  been  generously  and  suitably  used. 

Its  working  qualities  make  it  highly  suitable  for  all  solid  parts, 
such  as  legs,  posts,  and  member  supports  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  for 
designs  calling  for  all  Gumwood.  There  is  a  warmth  in  the  native 
hue  of  Gumwood  which  suffuses  itself  through  any  finish  applied  ,* 
the  result  is  elusive,  delicate,  and  very  beautiful.  And  there  is  also 
perfect  harmony  in  effect,  for  Gumwood  takes  a  finish  in  conformity 
with  other  cabinet  woods  with  which  it  is  used. 

In  the  building  of  a  home,  different  woods  are  used  for  joists,  sid- 
ing, floors,  paneling,  and  other  decorative  or  structural  elements, 
each  selected  for  the  work  to  which  it  is  best  fitted.  Architect  and 
builder  are  relied  upon  to  know  the  material  that  will  best  serve. 

Trust  the  Maker 

So,  too,  in  the  making  of  good  furniture,  manufacturing  craftsmen 
know  woods,  and  which  to  use  for  definite  purposes  and  effects. 
They  appreciate  the  properties  of  all  woods,  and  the  widely  accepted 
use  of  Gumwood  by  masters  of  their  art  is  its  best  endorsement. 


A  dignified  interior  made    beautiful  by    the    natural   soft 
coloration  and  delicate  texture  and  figure  of  gumwood  paneling 


GUMWOOD       SERVICE 

of  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers  Institute      *      ■• 


BUREAU 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


GUMWOOD  — ONE    OF    AMERICA'S    FINEST    CABINET    HARDWOODS 
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Something  New 
in  Draw  Curtains 

— that  work  smoothly  with  draperies  of  any  weight. 

— that  are  easily  put  up  or  taken  down  without  dis- 
turbing the  equipment. 

— that  have  invisible  cords  and  pulleys. 

— that  operate  on   traverse  slides,   traveling  in   the 
groove  of  the  rod,  and  so  do  not  mar  the  finish. 

— that  require  no  tying  or  untying  of  knots. 

— that  come  tightly  together  at  the  center  or  overlap 
four  inches  if  desired. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  interesting  new  features  of 


CUT-TO-MEASURE 
DRAPERY  HARDWARE 


for  "Distinctive  Draping" 

— a  Kirsch  Book  of  Window  Draping  De  Luxe 

It  presents  the  revolutionizing  features  of 
this  new  and  better  line  of  Drapery  Hard- 
ware. Illustrates  in  colors  the  charming 
effects  possible.  You  and  your  decorator  will 
find  it  of  most  practical  aid  in  planning  the 
draperies  for  your  home.  Mailed  on  receipt 
of  10  cents. 

KIRSCH  MFG.  CO. 

294  Prospect  Avenue  Sturgis,  Michigan 

Kirsch  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1 005  Buller  St.,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


Ironwork  of  ihe  Spanish  Moors 

(Continued  from  page  64) 
horizontals   of    the   Gothic.     This      the      Moorish 


bar  motif  became  the  accepted 
convention  though  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  all  the  earlier  bars 
were  round  in  form,  and  when  the 
square  ones  came  into  use,  they 
were  always  placed  diagonally  so 
that  two  faces  were  visible. 

Next  the  smith  began  to  twist 
these  square  bars,  sometimes  for 
the  entire  length  and  alternating 
with  straight  ones,  again  for  only 
a  short  distance,  leaving  the  bal- 
ance straight.  From  this  it  was  a 
short  step  to  the  splitting  of  the 
bar  at  certain  points  and  opening 
it  into  lozenge,  heart,  or  trefoil 
designs,  then  bringing  the  split 
ends  back  to  be  welded  together 
for  the  balance  of  their  length  or 
until  they  were  again  opened  out. 
Sometimes  the  shell  motif  is  in- 
troduced to  indicate  that  the 
owner  had  made  the  holy  pilgrim- 
age to  Santiago  de  Compostela. 
Or  again  the  Ave  Maria  in 
quaintly  pierced  letters  formed  a 
cross  band  and  spoke  of  piety  be- 
hind the  grille.  But  far  more 
common  was  the  use  of  armorial 
bearings,  which  in  their  turn 
necessitated  painting  and  gilding. 
One  thing  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
here,  though,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  mostly  in  the  cathe- 
drals, such  as  the  Golden  Stairway 
at  Burgos,  the  Spaniard  had  the 
good  taste  to  confine  this  coloring 
entirely  to  heraldry  where  it  was 
a  legitimate  necessity  for  the 
proper  significance  of  the  bearing. 
In  the  gilded  cathedral  examples, 
small  ingots  of  gold  were  beaten 
out  to  an  almost  incredible  thin- 
ness, dipped  in  poppy  oil,  and  then 
hammered  to  the  iron  so  that  much 
of  the  original  surface  was  re- 
tained. This  is  a  far  cry  from 
modern  radiator  gilding!  We 
must  remember  that  the  makers  of 
rejas  were  not  smiths  alone.  They 
were  in  many  instances  architects, 
armorers,  and  silversmiths,  even 
sculptors. 

During  the  Renaissance  the 
round  or  square  upright  bar  gave 
way  to  the  spindle.  The  horizon- 
tal that  had  developed  into  a  band 
soon  took  on  elaborate  crestings. 
The  outer  spindles  became  pilas- 
ters to  frame  the  gates  and  even 
reached  proportions  of  square  or 
Corinthian  columns.  The  human 
figure  came  into  use  and  even 
scenes  from  history  were  at- 
tempted. Arabesques  and  floral 
forms   were   also   used. 

Spain's  wealth  and  power  were 
on  the  wane  when  the  Baroque 
nnd  Churrigueresco  held  sway. 
While  the  overly  ornate  style 
gained  some  headway  in  domestic 
architecture,  the  cathedrals  fortu- 
nately could  not  afford  it  and 
turned  rather  to  a  revival  of 
Grecian  forms. 

Just  as  popular  as  the  door 
reja  has  been  the  window  reja. 
Of  a  necessity  in  the  beginning  for 
protection  against  the  lawless  ele- 
ment, it  was  further  sanctioned  by 


ideas  upon  the 
secluded  family  life.  Often  the 
Mudejar  window  hood  is  sup- 
ported upon  iron  brackets  of  un- 
usually good  outline.  This  hood 
gives  a  somewhat  awning-like  pro- 
tection, and  also  adds  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  window  below, 
often  a  desirable  effect.  A  rather 
popular  sixteenth  century  type  of 
domestic  window  reja  consists  of 
spindles  with  the  balance  of  the 
reja  worked  in  the  flat.  The 
bands  are  formed  of  sheet  iron 
ornamented  with  applied  flat- 
tened rosettes,  and  the  scroll  mo- 
tif at  the  top  beaten  from  flat 
iron  strips.  The  corner  motifs  are 
cusped  acanthus  leaves  from  which 
small  long  stemmed  lilies  rise. 
These  were  generally  topped  by 
the  Mudejar  hood. 

The  so-called  Pilatos  grille  is 
one  of  much  merit  and  has  been 
cited  with  great  frequency  by 
writers  upon  Spanish  subjects. 
Two  tiers  of  spindles  form  the 
body.  Hardly  visible  in  the  pho- 
tograph is  the  acanthus  motif  upon 
them,  so  delicately  wrought  that 
the  outline  remains  uninterrupted. 
There  are  two  central  bands  and 
a  cresting  in  repousse  in  which  the 
front  and  back  are  beaten  to  form 
and  riveted  together. 

Sometimes  the  window  reja  is 
framed  in  a  setting  of  glazed 
Moorish  tiles  in  the  wall.  When 
this  is  done,  the  iron  itself  needs 
less  ornamentation.  The  splitting 
of  every  other  bar  into  an  unusual 
quatrefoil,  and  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  band  of  leaf  tracery 
and  an  armorial  crest  makes  a 
pleasing  window  treatment  and 
was  particularly  used  in  Toledo. 
Splitting  the  horizontals  to  receive 
the  verticals,  or  vice  versa,  adds 
further  to  the  effect. 

While  the  restraint  of  Herrera 
did  so  much  to  bring  Spanish 
architecture  back  from  the  fussy 
ornateness  into  which  it  had  fal- 
len, its  effect  was  overdone  upon 
the  reja  and  we  are  too  often  re- 
minded of  prison  bars,  an  effect 
which  we  must  take  into  very 
careful  consideration  in  the  plan- 
ning of  any  reja  for  our  modern 
homes.  The  Spaniard  seemed  to 
bar  his  window  much  as  we  glass 
ours  as  a  matter  of  course, 
whether  or  not  necessary  for 
security.  He  insists  that  it  tem- 
pers the  heat,  that  the  iron  takes 
up.  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  keeps 
the  room  beyond  cool. 

The  iron  balcony  did  not  come 
into  universal  use  in  Spain  until 
the  late  seventeenth  century.  Its 
prototype  is  found  in  the  strictly 
defensive  stone  balcony.  In  choos- 
ing a  Spanish  balcony,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  proceed  more  carefully 
than  in  the  choice  of  other  fea- 
tures, for  much  of  this  is  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  worst  details  in 
the  French  balcony  and  lacking 
the  elegance  and  restraint  of  the 
originals.  There  are  splendid  bal- 
(Conti)iitcd  on  page  92) 


—  You  want 
a   tiled    kitchen. 

—  You  want  to 
know  the  cost. 
Your  local  TilingCon- 
tractor  will  tell  you. 
Phone  him  fot  sug- 
gestions and  prices. 


C_72  kitchen  to  be 


The  floor  and  wainscot  of  Association  Tiles  make  this 
kitchen  a  model  of  beauty  and  cleanliness. 
It  is  a  modern  kitchen — attractive,  easy  to  keep  in  perfect 
condition,  a  joy  to  work  in.  The  old-fashioned  kitchen 
meant  drudgery.  It  was  not  much  to  look  at.  But  a  tiled 
kitchen  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  rooms  in  the  house. 
If  you  are  thinking  of  remodeling,  nothing  will  go  so  far 


proud  of 


toward  making  your  home  new  as  Association  Tiles  in 
bathrooms,  kitchen  and  other  places  whereTile  should  be. 
Tiling  contractors  in  your  locality  will  give  you  esti- 
mates showing  the  reasonable  cost  of  tilework.  Long  ser- 
vice and  constant  enjoyment  will  prove  its  actual  economy. 
Write  for  complimentary  copy  of  Beautiful  Association 
Tiles  booklet.  Address 


ASSOCIATED  TILE  MANUFACTURERS 


1262  Seventh  Avenue 


Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


USE 


AS  SOOATION  TILES 


ALHAMBRA  TILE  CO.,  Newport,  Ky. 

AMERICAN  ENCAUSTIC  TILING  CO.,  Ltd.,  Zanesville,  Ohio 

BEAVER  FALLS  ART  TILE  CO.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


MATAWAN  TILE  CO.,  Matavvan,  N.J. 
MOSAIC  TILE  CO.,  Zanesville,  Ohio 

CAMBRIDGE  TILE  MFG.  CO.,  Covington,  Ky.        r.Tr.^S^rVl^T^r^ouT'^'xT  1    UNITED  STATES  ENCAUSTIC  TILE  WORKS.Indianapolis.Ind. 
GRUEBY  FAIENCE  &TILE  CO.,  Perth  Amboy.N.j.     °L°  BRIDGE E" B" &TILE °°-  °ld  Bndge' N" J "  WHEELING  TILE  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


OLEAN  TILE  CO.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

PERTH  AMBOY  TILE  WORKS,  Perth  Amboy.N.  J. 

THE  C.  PARDEE  WORKS,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
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This  cheerful,  sanitary  floor  i 


9h 


e  right  atmosphere  Jbr 

the  children's  plauroom 

You  thoughtful  mothers  know  that  of  all  rooms  the  nursery  should 
be  alive  with  color.  Bright  walls,  painted  furniture,  and  colorful 
floor — a  floor  of  quaint,  bright-hued  pattern  to  banish  the  last  trace 
of  the  drab  and  monotonous.  And  how  sensible  to  have  a  floor  that 
is  absolutely  sanitary,  that  offers  no  lurking  place  for  germs. 

Gold  Seal  Inlaids  are  genuine  inlaid  linoleum,  waterproof  and  with- 
out cracks.  A  damp  mop  keeps  the  smooth  surface  spotless.  Ex- 
tremely durable.  And  moderate  in  price. 

In  the  picture  is  one  of  the  many  charming  Belflor  patterns  whose 
delicately  mottled  color  effects  are  so  popular  for  all  parts  of  the 
house.  If  you  want  tile  designs  in  clear,  solid  colors,  ask  to  see  the 
Universal  patterns,  always  in  demand  for  kitchen,  pantry  and  bath. 

Gold  Seal  Inlaids  carry  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  your  money 
back.  When  you  buy  inlaid  linoleum,  to  assure  yourself  of  getting 
exceptional  value,  look  for  the  Gold  Seal  on  the  face  of  the  goods 
or  the  Nairn  name  stamped  on  the  back. 


Gold  Seal  Inlaid 

Belflor  Pattern 

No.  7151-5 


Our  free  booklet 
will  give  you  sug- 
gestions for  deco- 
rating your  rooms. 
Write  for  it  today. 


Congoleum-Nairn  inc. 


<•  * 


Gold  Seal  Inladd 
Universal  Pattern  No.  51-150 
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A  Georgian  Cabinet  in  red  lacquer 
of  the  Christopher  Wren  type 


A  [[  What  a  delight  to  the  colour  sense,  what  an  important  contribution 
^1  to  the  beauty  of  a  room  is  this  red  lacquer  Georgian  Cabinet  of 
_-LI  the  Christopher  Wren  type!  It  is  a  triumph  of  modern  work- 
manship revealing  the  unerring  artistry  with  which  Orsenigo  craftsmen 
re-create  the  finest  designs  of  old  English,  Spanish,  French  and  Italian 
Furniture.  The  courtesy  of  visiting  the  extensive  Orsenigo  showrooms 
in  New  York  is  extended  to  the  clients  of  Dealers  and  Decorators 
only  upon  presentation  of  a  card  of  introduction. 

THE-  ORSENIGO  C°,nc 

3o3  \MaJison  Avenue 

Sfrfw  QJork  Qity 


FACTORY 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY 


SANTA  MONICA.  CAL. 

815   LINCOLN    BLVD. 
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Km  Unseen  And 
rp        The  Seen 

^  /C  C7xv  J  tine  Iurmture  is  as  carelully  made  in  every 
tiny  detail  as  in  the  surface  parts.  It  is  to  insure  this 
perlection  throughout  that  we  design  and  execute  in 
our  own  lactones  most  ol  the  furniture  exhibited  in 
our  salons.  Op  ring-edge  work  —  hand-carved  Irames 
—  doors  that  are  Iramed  and  veneered  inside  and  out — ' 
use  ol  only  the  best  woods  and  upholstery  —  these  are 
characteristic  details  in  the  manulacture  ol  our  offerings. 
And  it  is  because  ol  our  attention  to  such  details  that 
our  Iurmture  is  proudly  guaranteed  to  last  a  liletime. 

W  e  also  specialize  in  the  designing  and  creation  ol  drap- 
eries as  lovely  and  distinctive  as  the  Iurmture  we  present. 

J.  he  slightly  higher  cost  ol  such  lurmshings  is  more 
than  compensated  lor  by  the  knowledge  that  you 
possess  belongings  of  enduring  beauty,  and  the  certainty 
that  time  cannot  change  the  sturdiness  and  quality  ol 
your  selections. 

Sketches  And  estimates  Gladly  Supplied 
Specialists  In  draperies 

SLGmsiberi 

INTERIOR  DECORATION  ^FURNITURE 
1082  PARK  AVENUE  NearSSthSt.  NEW  YORK 


A  Lady's  Virtue  in  Harlem 

(Continued  from  page  74) 
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facets  of  Charlie's  character  which 
they  are  meant  to  accentuate  could 
have  been  achieved  in  less  strained 
settings.  Moreover,  Mr.  Con- 
nolly's daylight  moments  reveal 
only  an  acute  gift  for  rather  obvi- 
ous satire,  nor  are  his  inventive 
gifts  startling.  But  he  does  pro- 
vide some  extremely  fresh  mo- 
ments, as  I  have  already  pointed 
out:  the  forenoon  fragility  of  the 
circus  is  brightly  woven :  the  en- 
counter between  the  two  boys  is 
charmingly  improvised :  the  char- 
acter of  the  lazy,  anarchic  Everett, 
who  loses  a  million  dollars  each 
year  because  he  has  forsworn  a 
hypothetical  career  as  a  banker,  to 
carry  water  to  circus  animals,  is 
an  excellent  bit  of  characteriza- 
tion. Consequently,  despite  its 
sentimental  tendencies  and  wist- 
ful whimsicalities  in  the  Barrie 
manner,  the  whole  proceeding  as 
to  plot  and  performance  is  a  rare 
exhibit  for  Broadway.  Thomas 
Mitchell  crept  into  the  part  of 
Charlie  Bemis  very  successfully, 
and  the  acting  of  Edwin  Philips, 
as  the  boy  Charlie  once  was,  and 
Hugh  O'Connell,  as  the  aforesaid 
Everett,  was  equally  satisfying. 

These  ancient  problems  of  sex 
and  the  spirit,  with  some  poetry 
and  much  artificial,  torturous 
writing,  are  also  posed  in  John 
Howard  Lawson's  latest  play 
"Nirvana"  (Greenwich  Village 
Theatre).  The  author  of  "Pro- 
cessional" and  "Roger  Bloomer" 
believes  that  modern  American 
life  is  impossible  and  on  the  "dizzy 
brink  of  disaster"  without  a  new 
religion  to  make  its  "electric  void" 
endurable.  The  old  religions  and 
their  pseudo-scientific  offspring,  he 
believes,  are  dated  and  inadequate 
to  salve  the  despairs,  disillusion- 
ment^ and  futilities  of  a  new  com- 
plex world  which  daily  destroys 
some  heretofore  irrefragable  be- 
lief, such  as  the  Euclidean  prin- 
ciple of  straight  lines.  And  in  his 
play  Mr.  Lawson  wishes  us  to 
observe  a  teetering  world,  tor- 
mented by  the  dark  corridors  which 
every  physical  and  metaphysical 
door  opens  upon,  seeking  answers 
to  unanswerable  questions.  All 
ask,  poet,  virgin  and  scientist,  even 
those  who  seem  to  have  some  pref- 
erence and  have  graduated  into  the 
extra-human  stages  of  abnormal- 
ity: "What  is  sex?"  and  then  hug 
one  another,  commit  adultery,  fall 
off  roof-tops,  and  begin  all  over 
again. 

All  this  is  jerkily  unreeled  with 
a  derived  deal  of  prophetic  excite- 
ment. But,  somehow,  one  does 
not  become  fired.  For,  in  pre- 
paring his  bonfire  of  outworn 
fetishes  and  punctured  beliefs,  Mr. 
Lawson  forgot  the  flame  which 
was  to  fuse  this  problem-question 
into  a  creative  expression  of  our 
modern  disquiet.  His  play  is  a 
symphony  with  one  borrowed  note. 
The  onrushing  doom  that  he  hears 
on  the  apprehensive  rails  of  mod- 
ern despair  has  been  precisely  pre- 


dicted by  a  host  of  philosophers, 
sociologists,  psychologists  and  poets. 
It  is  the  creative  vision  of  this  tu- 
multuous, goal-less  world  which  it 
was  Mr.  Lawson's  task  to  provide. 
Instead,  he  has  pieced  together  a 
mechanical  "Everyman"  and  seeks 
to  represent  the  poetic  element  in 
one  person,  the  scientific  element 
in  one  scientist,  and  so  on.  But 
since  neither  the  poet,  scientist  nor 
any  other  person  in  the  play  has 
any  created  life,  we  are  given  a 
relayed  symposium  of  not  very 
thorough   abstractions. 

"The  Masque  of  Venice,"  by 
George  Dunning  Gribble,  an  Eng- 
lishman, at  the  Mansfield  Thea- 
tre, like  "Nirvana,"  is  a  comedy 
of  man's  head-bumping  proclivi- 
ties, but  in  a  lighter,  more  unsur- 
prised vein.  Mr.  Gribble  has  been 
denounced  in  the  public  press  as 
a  literary  person  trying  to  palm 
himself  off  as  a  professional  play- 
wright and  discovered  in  the  act. 
But  all  that  I  beheld  was  a  gay, 
adult  extravaganza  concerned  with 
the  clumsy  and  mischievous  ef- 
forts of  a  middle-aged  English 
writer  to  be  something  of  a  Byron. 
He  is  living  in  sin  (it  is  his  first 
amorous  holiday)  in  a  palazzo 
right  on  the  Grand  Canal  with  a 
"latter-day  nymph"  appropriately 
named  Egeria,  and  the  fun  is 
caused  by  his  arrangement  of  an 
assignation  between  Jack  Caze- 
neuve,  a  descendant  of  the  great 
Casanova  through  a  Puritan  an- 
cestress named  Prudence  Tangle- 
foot, and  Sophia  Elphinstone,  a 
literary  celebrity.  Mrs.  Elphin- 
stone, who  is  above  the  flesh,  is 
overcome  by  young  Cazeneuve's 
careless  reading  from  plagiarized 
(from  "Werther")  love  letters. 
Of  course,  there  is  the  sad, 
slightly  ridiculous  Byronic  Jona- 
than Mumford  and  his  failure  to 
hold  on  to  Egeria,  and  her  rather 
doubtful  amorous  philosophy.  Mr. 
Gribble's  high  comedy  is  fre- 
quently rather  low,  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  provides  urbane  enter- 
tainment. The  acting  of  the  piece 
was  provided  by  Arnold  Daly, 
who,  though  he  is  one  of  our  finest 
actors,  has  a  regrettable  tendency 
to  chew  his  words.  Miss  Selena 
Royle,  as  Egeria,  is  a  rather  pro- 
saic beauty,  her  appeal  is  to  the 
eye.  Miss  Antoinette  Perry  did 
not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of 
Mrs.   Elphinstone. 

Then  there  were  the  boarding- 
house  and  suburban  preoccupations 
with  box-office  problems  of  love. 
In  "Love  'Em  and  Leave  'Em" 
the  product  of  the  conspitorial 
cross-stitching  pens  —  dipped  in 
stencils  of  slang — of  John  V.  A. 
Weaver  and  George  Abbott,  at 
the  Sam  H.  Harris  Theatre,  this 
brave,  hard-boiled  boast  of  wring- 
ing the  affections  dry  and  desert- 
ing the  remaining  husk  ends  up 
with  the  good  sister  winning  back 
from  a  bad.  selfish  sister  the  white- 
headed  boy  of  their  joint  affec- 
Continucd  on  page  84) 
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New  York  and  Grasse 


The  ^c£&c+<x*&&,  line  is  complete:  Perfumes,  Soaps, 
Powders,  Cosmetics  and  Perfumery  Novelties  made  and 
packed  in  our  own   establishment   in   Grasse,  France, 

— a  truly  French  line. 

BAG— DABS  from  the  French  Riviera 


Satisfactory  solid  scent  at  last !  The  season's 
successful  novelty.  Packed  in  French  hand- 
painted,  non-porous,  unbreakable  boxes  (not 
celuloid).  "Edouardo"  brings  from  their  fac- 
tory at  Grasse  what  every  perfumer  has  been 


trying  for  and  what  every  woman  wants— a  solid 
perfume— that  can  be  carried  safely  and  daintily 
— that  will  not  turn  rancid,  evaporate,  nor  spill 
in  the  bag.  Just  the  thing  for  prizes,  favors  or  the 
I  gift — inexpensive,  lasting  and  exquisite. 


small  gi 


THE  COLORS  DENOTE  THE  ODEURS 


BLUE 

\arcissus 


GREEN 

Jasmin 


RED  AMBER  PINK 

Lakme  Orange  Blossom  Rose 


We  are  also  distributors  of  the  famous  Prochaska  perfumery  products  of  Vienna,  now  known  as  "Proka". 


i 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
20  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 


Parfllltne  ^c&*<**x<<<&&,  A  Corporation 


FACTORY 
Grasse,  France 
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Ancient  g>tameb  #las& 


Bay  Window,  Southam,  Glos. — 
Nash's  "Mansions  of  England." 

A  COLLECTION  OF  PANELS  OF 
THE  XIV,  XV,  AND  XVI  CEN- 
TURIES REMOVED  FROM  THE 
WINDOWS  OF  OLD  ENG- 
LISH MANSIONS  WHERE  THEY 
FORMED  AN  INTERESTING  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  DECORATIVE  FEA- 
TURE. 

6  OTeSt  56tfj  street 
Jleto  gorfe 


A  Lady's  Virtue  in  Harlem 

(Continued  from  page  82) 


Hartmann-Sanders  Pergola,  built  for 
G.  P.  P.  Bonnell,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


Stabilized  by  Koll  Lock-Joint  Columns 


Overlooking  an  expanse  of 
crystal-clear  water,  stands 
the  beautiful  Hartmann- 
Sanders  pergola  shown 
above. 

To  insure  the  lasting 
beauty  of  this  classical  fea- 
ture, it  is  stabilized  with 
nationally  known  Koll 
Lock-Joint   Columns. 

These  architecturally  cor- 
rect columns  are  the  only 
columns  with  patented  lock 


joints  which  cannot  come 
apart.  They  are  widely 
specified  for  outdoor 
porches,  pergolas,  entrances 
and  garden  equipment. 

Send  30c  for  catalog  U-34 
filled  with  garden  equip- 
ment suggestions.  Address 
Hartmann-Sanders  Co.,  2166 
Elston  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Eastern  Office  and  Show- 
room, 6  E.  39th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


When  in  New  York  City,  visit  our  enlarged  permanent 

showrooms  where  a  complete  line  of  our 

products  is  on  display. 

HARTMANN-SANDERS 


Pergolas 
Rose  Arbors 

Colonial 
Entrances 


Garden 
Equipment 

and 
Accessories 


tions.  There  is  a  certain  appre- 
hension of  the  obvious  facets  of 
the  homely  demeanor  of  the  de- 
partment store  Don  Juans  and 
their  salesladies,  their  manner- 
isms and  aspirations,  but  these 
cardboard  creatures  —  with  the 
exception  of  the  hard  vamp  sister 
whose  gold-digging  traits  are 
drawn  with  a  semblance  of  verity 
— are  so  burdened  with  the  fab- 
ricated "American"  language  with 
which  Mr.  Weaver  coats  poor 
poetry  that  the  play  and  its  people 
strangle  in  a  welter  of  wisecracks. 
It  is  as  though  the  Messrs. 
Weaver  and  Abbott  first  assem- 
bled their  laugh-bringing  lines, 
and  then  constructed  characters  to 
fit  them.  Florence  Johns  was  ap- 
pealing 3S  the  good  sister. 

In  "A  Lady's  Virtue,"  by  Rachel 
Crothers,  at  the  Bijou  Theatre, 
and  "Mama  Loves  Papa,"  by  Jack 
McGowan  and  Mann  Page,  at 
the  Forrest  Theatre,  the  characters 
are  constructed  according  to  topical 
amorous  manners  and  ideas.  Of 
"Mama  Loves  Papa"  it  is  enough 
to  say"  that  it  is  moderately  amus- 
ing because  of  the  presence  of  John 
E.  Hazzard,  and  that  it  contains 
an  embryonic  bathing  scene,  intro- 
duced and  designed  to  show  off  the 
charms  of  the  actresses  so  as  to 
counteract  any  disquietude  the  au- 
dience may  feel  that  it  is  being  of- 
fered familiar  farce-candy.  The 
manner  in  which  the  ladies  of  the 
play  reveal  their  charms  is  worthy 
of  a  brief  description  since  it  is 
typical  of  a  curious  mixture  of 
provocative  puritanism  that  lately 
has  been  imported  to  Broadway. 
The  actresses  enter  in  the  coy 
manner  of  the  burlesque  queens  of 
the  National  Winter  Garden  on 
Houston  Street;  that  is  they  glide 
up-stage,  unfurl  their  gaudy  silk 
wraps,  pose,  and  then  for  the  rest 
of  the  act  remain  primly  covered 
and  unbathed. 

The  action  of  Miss  Crothers' 
play  is  not  so  frivolous  and  stud- 
ded with  Broadway  witticisms. 
The  question  posed  in  "A  Lady's 
Virtue"  is,  as  the  title  suggests, 
intangible,  and  not  easily  deter- 
mined. A  wife,  wearied  of  her 
husband's  charms,  brings  with  her 
from  New  York  where  she  has 
been  savoring  fashions  in  men,  a 
famous  singer,  one  Madama  Sis- 
son,  who  promptly  falls  (and 
drags  with  her)  in  love  with  the 
husband.  What  follows  is  the  tug 
of  war  for  the  husband,  when  the 
wife  decides,  after  a  wrestling 
match  in  a  bachelor's  boudoir,  that 
the  new  love  is  not  for  her.  She 
wants  her  husband  back  after  all 
her  outcries  for  personal  freedom, 
and  she  gets  him  back  because  the 
beautiful  singer  realizes  that  the 
said  husband  does  not  really  love 
her  but  the  beautiful  woman  that 
she  is.  How  did  the  beautiful 
lady  discover  this?  By  observing 
the  husband's  nervous  shivers  at 
the  awful  possibility  that  this  wife 
might  lend  herself  to  love  without 


a  marriage  license.  In  this  play 
is  crystallized  all  the  shouting  and 
after-the-fact  propaganda  concern- 
ing the  new  freedom  of  women, 
i.e.,  that  what's  right  for  the 
gander  is  doubly  right  for  the 
goose,  which,  nowadays,  is  streaked 
through  most  of  the  native  plays 
that  stride  Broadway's  boards 
without  getting  anywhere,  and 
indicating  that  what  is  preached 
theatrically  probably  is  being  prac- 
ticed actually.  Miss  Crothers,  I 
take  it,  believes  that  virtue  is  its 
own  reward,  or,  at  least,  that  true 
love  is  founded  upon  virtue.  In 
this  she  has  the  unconvincing  help 
of  the  two  star-sisters,  Mary  and 
Florence  Nash. 

Virtue  in  "The  Virgin,"  by 
Arthur  Corning  White  and  Louis 
Bennison,  at  the  Maxine  Elliott 
Theatre,  is  also  its  own  reward, 
but  the  reward  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  unvirtuous  quest  by  a  French 
Canadian  lumberjack,  who  in 
his  disillusioned  revulsion  at  the 
thought  that  a  mad  revivalist's 
young  wife  is  not  the  virgin  he 
had  envisioned,  seeks  to  confirm 
his  disillusion  by  tearing  off  her 
clothes.  It  is  this  "powerful  play 
of  today"  that  is  being  advertised 
as  a  composition  that  might  have 
been  the  joint  best  of  Channing 
Pollock  and  Eugene  O'Neill! 
Why,  even  Channing  Pollock 
wouldn't  be  guilty  of  it.  Lee 
Baker  plays  excellently  the  one 
role,  that  of  the  mad  revivalist, 
that  is  fairly  well  realized.  Mr. 
Bennison,  who  plays  the  role  of 
the  lumberjack,  is  the  familiar  vil- 
lain. Phyllis  Povah  did  her  best 
with  the  stilted  "virgin." 

The  Shuberts  offer  many  at- 
tractions in  their  "A  Night  in 
Paris"  at  Casino  de  Paris  on  the 
Century  Roof,  but  the  only  real 
one  is  Yvonne  George.  Her 
numbers  are  few,  but  each  one  is 
superbly  perfect,  from  the  murder- 
ous caricature  of  Mistinguette,  the 
coy  shrill  shrieks  of  the  Russian 
emigre  singer,  and  the  posturing 
of  Raquel  Meller.  Unlike  the 
American  diseuse,  her  imitations 
are  not  efforts  to  do  almost  as 
well  what  the  original  does  per- 
fectly, but  creative  criticisms. 
Mme.  George  doesn't  try  to  look 
like  Mistinguette.  She  chooses 
Mistinguette's  most  vulnerable 
characteristic,  her  voice,  and  with 
one  or  two  gestures  it  is  extraor- 
dinary how  marvelously  she  can 
suggest  the  rough,  lower  class  per- 
sonality of  her  victim,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  amusing  on  her  own 
account.  She  is  a  brilliant,  civil- 
ized performer.  Kathryn  Ray 
may  be  "the  most  beautiful  girl  in 
the  world,"  but  her  blonde  pretti- 
ness,  and  the  undressed  beauty  of 
her  sister  chorines,  are  not  one- 
hundredth  as  satisfying  as  the 
amusement  contributed  by  Mme. 
George.  Of  course,  the  Shuberts 
provide  aesthetic  amusement,  too, 
in  the  shape  of  almost  nude  ladies, 
(Continued  on  page  III) 
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STRAIGHT 

"8" 


YOUTH  PICKS  THE  ROADSTER! 

Youth,  adolescent  and  mature,  twenty-one  and  sixty-one,  graduated 
and  superannuated  . — -  youth  picks  the  roadster.  Youth  picks  a 
disciplined  power,  a  pliant  flexibility,  a  click-of-thc-hecl  pickup,  a 
snap,  a  speed,  a  stamina,  a  split-second  performance  . — «  youth  picks 
the  Diana  Light  Straight  Eight.  Q*  And  here's  style,  here's  Palm 
Beach,  here's  Biarritz,  here's  the  smartest  roadster  of  American 
production  with  the  best  of  Europe  added  to  it.  Here  are  the  lines, 
the  class,  the  eye-appeal.  Here's  an  elastic  speed  range  varying  from 
2  to  77  miles  an  hour. — -acceleration,  5  to  25  miles  an  hour  in  6V2 
seconds.  But  Diana  Eight  is  more  than  a  brilliant  performer,  more 
than  a  great  automobile . — ■  it's  a  fraternity,  it's  a  club,  it's  a  cult,  and 
it  spans  the  country  north  and  south,  east  and  west.  It's  everywhere. 

SIMPLIFIED  CONTROL  AND  THE  EASIEST  STEERINQ  IN  AMERICA 


SPECIFICATIONS:  Eight  Cylinders;  73  Horsepower;  16  miles  to 

the  gallon  of  fuel;  Lanchester  Dampener;  Purolator  Oil  Filter;  Air 

Cleaner ;  Simplified  Control ;  Hydraulic  4- Wheel  Brakes ;  Balloon  Tires 

(Shimmy  Proof);  Finest  Quality  Leather  Upholstering;  Sport  Top 

with  Boot  to  match ;  Body  of  latest  European  Arrowhead  design; 

Front  seat  accommodates  Three  Passengers,  Rumble  Seat  <rke  Road&er 

holds  Two ;  Special  Compartment  for  Golf  Sticks ;        rt*  ---  u_  ^.    j^ 
Finish  is  two-tone  Double  Duco  (tested  by  violet  *P  JL     /  V.J     j 

F.  O.B.ST.  LOUIS 


rays);   Natural  Wood  or   Disc  Wheels. 


KpadSter  $1795  Cabriolet-Roadster  $2095  Two-Door  Brougham  $1995  Four-Door  Sedan  DeLuxe  $2195  F.  O.  B.  St.  Louis 

Built  by  the  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  for  the  DIANA  MOTORS  COMPANY  *  Stewart  MacDonald,  President,  St.  Louis. 
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Are  you  going  abroad 
for  the  first  time? 

Experienced  travelers  realize  the  inesti- 
mable value  and  convenience  of  an  ETC 
Letter  of  Credit. 

It  affords  advantages  equivalent  to  a  per- 
sonal bank  account  with  a  large  number  of 
banks  throughout  the  world.  If  you  con- 
template your  first  trip  abroad,  our  booklet, 
Ready  Money  in  Any  Country,  will  interest 
you;  it  fully  describes  an  ETC  Letter  of 
Credit,  how  it  is  obtained,  and  how  it  is 
used.   Send  for  a  copy  today. 

th?  Equitable 
trust  company 
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Art's  Spring  Flowers 


(Continued 

marble  or  alabaster,  Brancusi  al- 
ways arrives  at  the  fundamental 
reality  of  the  things  he  makes. 
Simplicity  could  go  no  further, 
and  yet  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself, 
but  a  fascinating  lustre  for  the 
reality  which  is  his  goal. 

How  unreal  imitative  and  fluent 
sculpture  can  seem  after  such 
hard,  inexorable  beauty  was  made 
apparent  by  the  works  of  Gleb 
Derujinsky  at  the  Macbeth  Gal- 
leries, and  M.  W.  Dykaar  at  the 
New  Galleries.  They  are  both 
Russians.  M.  Derujinsky  is  skil- 
ful, facile  and  versatile.  He 
makes  sun  dials,  fountains,  angels 
of  sorrow,  and  what  you  will.  M. 
Dykaar  composes  white,  chalky 
tombstones.  Among  his  portraits 
are  those  of  President  Coolidge 
and  Eugene  Debs,  who  in  stone 
have  much  more  in  common  than 
one  had  been  led  to  expect  by  their 
revolutionary  careers. 

Lopez  Mezquita,  at  the  Rein- 
hardt  Galleries,  revealed  a  pleas- 
ant Spanish  talent  for  realism. 
Anyone  who  has  been  in  Spain 
knows  that  Mezquita  sees  his 
countrymen  honestly,  but,  despite 
the  extravagant  oles  and  firecrack- 
ers of  Blasco  Ibanez,  the  writer, 
and  that  brilliant  old  castigator, 
Miguel  de  Unamoro,  in  their  pref- 
aces to  the  catalogue,  it  is  difficult 
to  accept  him  as  the  latest  modern 
Velasquez.  I  am  no  great  ad- 
mirer of  Zuloaga  or  Sorolla,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  some- 
what more  exciting  as  Spaniards 
and  less  local  as  artists.  For  they 
spice  up  their  subjects  with  tricky 
glamour  and  gay  gusto.  But  Mez- 
quita is  as  unemotional  as  a  cam- 
era and  not  so  keen.  The  de  Zubi- 
aurre  brothers  certainly  have  richer 
color  for  their  landscapes  and  old 
men  and  women,  though  Mezquita 
in  common  with  them  and  Zuloaga 
employs  the  trick  of  posing  his 
people  against  distant  dramatic 
hillsides  dotted  with  sunbleached 
houses.  It  is  because  his  color  is 
so  weak  that  his  portraits  of  King 
Alfonso,  Unamono,  and  the  fa- 
mous toreador  Juan  Belmonte, 
seem  so  stolid.  They  are  truthful 
within  these  limitations,  however, 
and  several  canvases,  such  as 
"Youth  and  Age,"  and  especially 
the  one  of  the  three  "Clericals" 
are  not  without  a  certain  native 
character.  The  three  unshaven 
clericals  in  all  the  rich  regalia  of 
the  church's  vestments  enjoying 
what  must  be  a  profane  joke  has 
a  reminiscent  tinge  for  those  who 
know  the  country. 

I  liked  the  cats  of  the  Japanese 
painter  Foujita,  exposed  at  his 
first  American  showing  at  the 
opening  exhibition  of  the  new  Val- 
entine Dudensing  Galleries,  much 
better  than  his  nudes.  The  cats 
are  more  feline  than  the  nudes, 
and  possess  a  subtly  potential 
Oriental  ferocity.  In  fact,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  the  tra- 
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ditional  decorative  Japanese  man- 
ner of  painting  animals  is  discern- 
ible in  this  Parisian  Japanese's 
work,  which  is  the  vogue  in  Paris 
these  last  two  years.  His  ladies, 
however,  are  boudoir  heroines 
seen  fashionably  and  with  sensu- 
ous tact  through  Renoir's  eyes. 
Though  it  is  brilliantly  finished 
as  to  line  and  its  delicate  surfaces 
of  porcelain  and  ivory  color,  Fou- 
jita's  painting  is  decorative  rather 
than  creative. 

The  creative  moments  were  sup- 
plied by  early  works  of  some  of 
the  modern  aesthetic  lords  collected 
these  many  years  by  Arthur  B. 
Davies  and  exposed  at  the  Ferargil 
Galleries.  Not  the  grandest  mo- 
ments of  the  works  of  Cezanne, 
Derain,  Matisse,  Picasso,  Seurat, 
Laurencin,  Signac,  Rousseau,  Vil- 
lon, Braque,  Degas  and  Daumier 
to  mention  but  half  of  the  artists 
represented,  but  sufficiently  ex- 
citing to  rouse  all  the  senses. 
From  the  extraordinary  "Last 
Supper,"  by  Derain,  and  many  of 
his  water  colors  and  the  ballyhoo 
man  of  small  sideshow  bawling  of 
centime  delights  by  Daumier,  to 
the  work  of  the  Americans,  Pres- 
ton Dickinson,  Charles  Demuth 
and  Max  Weber,  the  show  indi- 
cated in  a  kaleidoscopic  manner 
the  various  tentative  phases  of 
what  is  known  as  modernism. 
They  are  worth  going  more  than 
the  traditional  miles  to  see,  and 
can,  I  believe,  always  be  seen 
(until  they  are  bought  away)  as 
they  now  are  part  of  the  perma- 
nent collection  of  the  Ferargil 
Galleries.  In  the  back  rooms  of  the 
same  galleries  there  was  a  joint 
show  of  figure  paintings  by  E.  C. 
Tarbell,  and  pretty  though  pro- 
saic landscapes  by  E.  W.  Redfield. 

A  conventional  group  of  water 
colors  by  Sargent,  Robert  Blum, 
Frank  Benson,  J.  Francis  Murphy 
and  A.  H.  Wyant  were  on  view 
at  the  Knoedler  Galleries,  but  the 
real  attraction  was  the  priceless 
collection  of  engravings  and  etch- 
ings by  Albrecht  Diirer.  This 
collection  was  one  of  the  oases  of 
an  especially  dreary  month  in  the 
galleries.  The  Whistler  litho- 
graphs at  the  Keppel  Galleries 
were  much  more  amusing  and  sat- 
isfying than  the  "lost  Whistlers" 
at  the  New  Galleries.  Whether 
these  fourteen  pastels  and  draw- 
ings are  originals  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  do  know  that  they  were 
not  particularly  thrilling.  Thalia 
Malcom's  paintings  at  the  Dur- 
and-Ruel  Galleries  were  pleasant 
studies  in  the  impressionism  whose 
master  is  Monet.  William  Rit- 
schel  exposed  the  fruits  (in  oil)  of 
two  years  of  sea  travels,  at  the 
Milch  Galleries.  The  decorated 
pottery  of  H.  Varnum  Poor,  at 
the  Montross  Galleries,  was  much 
more  exciting.  Mr.  Poor's  bril- 
liant work  in  this  field  is  unparal- 
leled. 
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OPENING  the  new  quarters  of  its 
Fifth  Avenue  Office  in  May,  The 
Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company 
feels  gratified  that  it  can  now  offer  to 
its  present  and  future  patrons  com- 
modious facilities  for  their  ever-grow- 
ing calls  upon  its  services. 

This  Company  early  foresaw  the 
need  of  Mid-Town  New  York  for  con- 
venient headquarters  in  Trust,  Cus- 
todian and  Safe  Deposit  matters,' 
Commercial  and  Personal   Banking. 

Accordingly,  in  1906,  it  established 
its  Fifth  Avenue  Office,  at  Forty- first 
Street.  And  this  was  the  first  uptown 
office  of  a  downtown  Trust  Company. 

The  completion  of  this  new  build- 
ing, and  the  opening  of  the  doors  of 
this  new  Fifth  Avenue  Office,  will 
mark  a  new  era  of  enlarged  usefulness. 

A  Complete  Ladies'  Department 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
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o/ffth^ivenue  Office  cMadis on  ^Avenue  Office 

at cTbrty-first  Street  at  Seventy -second  Street 

ffondon  Cn  route  to  Curope      _         JParis 

75  Cockspur Street  SS.  "£eviathan "    7oJbx£  desJPetits  Champs 
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ARTS   &   DECOHATION 


Beauty  with 
McCray  Service 

THE  New  McCray  refrigerators  for  homes  combine  striking 
beauty  with  the  efficient,  dependable  service  which  keeps 
foods  pure,  healthful  and  tempting  in  their  original  freshness. 

Used  with  Electrical  Refrigeration  of  any  type,  the  McCray 
fulfills  the  highest  standard  of  efficient  and  economical  service. 
All  McCray  models  are  ready  for  immediate  installation  of  the 
cooling  unit;  no  change  is  required.  Remember,  with  electric- 
ity, as  with  ice,  the  character  of  service  you  receive  is  determined  by 
the  quality  of  the  refrigerator  itself 

One-piece  porcelain  lining  with  coved  corners  provides  a 
gleaming  white  interior,  strictly  sanitary,  easily  kept  spotlessly 
clean.  Pure  corkboard  insulation,  sealed  air-tight  with  hydrol- 
lene,  keeps  cold  air  in  and  warm  air  out.  Quarter-sawed  oak 
exterior,  with  flush  panels,  gives  evidence  of  the  staunch  con- 
struction throughout. 

Our  latest  catalog  illustrates  and  describes  the  new  McCray 
models,  shows  their  use  with  electricity  as  well  as  ice.  Send  the 
coupon  noiv  for  your  copy  and  further  information. 

McCray  is  the  ivorld's  largest  builder  of  refrig- 
erators for  every  purpose  —for  homes,   clubs, 
hotels,  hospitals,  institutions,  restaurants,  stores, 
markets,  florist  shops. 

McCray  Salesrooms  in  All  Principal  Cities.  See  Telephone  Directory. 


REFRIGERATORS 


McCray  Refrigerator  Sales  Corporation, 
620   Lake  St.,  Kendallville,  Indiana. 
Please  send  your  new  catalog  and  complete  information  on  refrigerators  for  □  homes, 
I  clubs,  hotels,  institutions,  IJ  stores,  markets,  □  florist  shops. 

Name 

Street 

City,  State 


Modern  French  and  American  Taste 
Contrasted 


(Continued  from  page  74) 


ducing  slowly  harmonious  and 
lasting  works  which  reflected  the 
needs  and  the  tastes  of  their 
times. 

This  lasted  until  the  Revolu- 
tion and  might  have  lasted  longer 
if  the  unreasoning  spirits  of  that 
unsettled  period  had  not  dictated 
the  sudden  suppression  of  the  cor- 
porations. Brusquely  their  mem- 
bers found  themselves  standing 
alone,  without  the  advice  and 
guidance  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  and  obliged  to  prac- 
tice independently  any  craft  they 
chose.  Obviously,  they  had  to 
practice  their  trade  professionally 
before  having  taken  the  time  to 
master  it,  and  the  unfortunate  re- 
sults of  such  a  course  was  to  be- 
come evident  sooner  or  later. 
Fortunately,  the  severe  training 
and  the  excellent  habits  of  con- 
scientious study  and  work,  which 
had  prevailed  for  centuries  en- 
abled the  many  excellent  workers 
which  still  existed  to  continue  to 
work  according  to  the  old  tradi- 
tions. For  over  half  a  century 
many  beautiful  works  of  art  were 
still  produced.  Taste  perpetuated 
itself.  There  was  a  Directoire 
style,  an  Empire  style  and  a 
Restoration  style.  Things  began 
to  deteriorate  only  under  Louis- 
Philippe.  If  the  artists  still  had 
experience,  lines  and  proportions 
gradually  degenerated  entirely  un- 
der Napoleon  III.  When  I  think 
of  a  building  like  the  Trocadero, 
of  some  of  those  terrible  imitation 
Boulle  cabinets  or  of  those  so- 
called  Marie  Antoinette  writing 
desks  inlaid  with  imitation  Sevres 
plaques,  all  dating  from  that  pe- 
riod, I  feel  sure  that  at  no  other 
epoch  uglier  or  more  ridiculous 
work    was    ever    produced. 


We  have  now,  fortunately,  de- 
sisted from  caricaturing  in  such 
manner  old  styles  and  in  produc- 
ing bad  reproductions  wholesale 
at  present,  and  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  the  great  aim  seems  to 
be  the  creation  at  all  costs  of  an 
original  style  which  would  belong 
to  modern  times.  Unfortunately, 
though  this  attempt  on  the  part 
of  modern  artists  to  create  some- 
thing original  is  a  laudable  one, 
the  results  obtained,  so  far,  have 
been  mediocre  and  nothing  either 
definite  or  satisfying  has  come  of 
their  frantic  efforts,  their  anarchi- 
cal initiatives,  or  their  insane  au- 
dacities. Here,  as  in  everything 
else  nowadays,  one  only  finds  un- 
bounded individualism  and  an 
utter  disregard  of  previous  experi- 
ence. To  be  in  the  fashion,  peo- 
ple talk  of  decoration,  become 
decorators,  pique  themselves  with 
creating  new  and  startling  forms 
and  lines,  which  they  exhibit,  in- 
different to  the  fact  that  they 
have  neither  training  nor  tech- 
nique. 


But  what  is  to  be  done  except 
wait  until  one  gets  something  that 
is  really  beautiful  and  good  and 
at  the  same  time  original?  It  is 
all  I  wish  for,  all  I  am  looking 
for,  I  want  to  be  shown  homes 
that  would  be  suitably  decorated 
to  suit  our  modern  clothes,  and 
furniture  that  would  harmonize 
with  our  present  mode  of  life. 

I  do  at  times  come  across  an 
armchair,  a  table  or  a  sofa  of  har- 
monious and  simple  proportions, 
but  they  remain  isolated  exceptions 
and  do  not  constitute  a  general 
"ensemble."  But  though  I  am 
willing  to  admit  the  fortunate  re- 
sults achieved,  I  cannot  feel  that 
they  are  the  products  of  a  definite 
school  or  that  they  represent  a 
distinctive  style.  I  can  imagine 
a  boudoir  or  a  country  house  fur- 
nished according  to  modern  ten- 
dencies, but  not  some  stately  re- 
ception room  or  an  imposing  hotel. 

I  had  occasion  to  view  the  home 
of  a  patron  of  modern  art,  which 
he  had  decorated  in  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  day.  I  found  many 
samples  thereof,  of  all  kinds — 
artists  and  amateurs.  Alas,  my 
deception  was  complete.  I  must 
repeat  it — it  is  permissible  to  lack 
talent  but  not  common  sense,  and 
the  worst  criticism  I  could  make 
after  seeing  all  those  presumptu- 
ous, useless  and  unbalanced  inven- 
tions spread  before  my  eyes,  was 
that  none  of  them  corresponded 
with  our  real  tastes  or  needs. 

As  I  was  leaving,  I  saw  a  large 
chiffonier,  whose  pure,  rich  and 
sober  lines,  smooth  tortoise-shell- 
like wood,  consoled  me  for  w7hat 
I  had  just  seen.  I  remarked  upon 
it  to  a  tall,  clean-shaven  man  with 
graying  hair  who  was  observing 
it  at  the  same  time.  "Here,  at 
last,"  I  exclaimed,  "is  a  fine 
piece."  The  man  bowed  and 
smiled.  "It  is  a  pleasant  contrast 
with  the  rest  of  the  exhibition," 
I  added,  "a  good  piece  and  with 
such  clean,  modern  lines  ..." 
The  man  bowed  again,  and  intro- 
ducing himself,  told  me  he  was 
the  author  of  the  chiffonier  I  ad- 
mired. 

On  which,  after  I  had  compli- 
mented him  on  his  excellent  work, 
we  began  to  talk.  He  gave  me 
many  interesting  explanations  on 
the  subject,  which  better  than  any 
words  of  mine,  show  that  all  is 
not  entirely  compromised  in  the 
matter  of  decorative  art,  I  can't 
do  better  than  write  down  what 
he  said: 

"Above  all,  what  I  have  en- 
deavored to  do,"  he  told  me,  "is 
to  grasp  the  spirit  of  my  time. 
There  exist  in  the  air  mysterious 
currents  and  mysterious  dictates 
of  fashion  which  influence  decora- 
tive art  like  they  influence  every- 
thing else.  I  have  tried  to  dis- 
cover what  was  most  characteristic 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Architects — Cl-rlett&  i 
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Russwin  Dealer — Bennett-Montgomery 
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Emmons  Ap\rtmim>,  Huntington,  West  Virginia. 

Architects     Mi  ujor&Handloser. 

Russuin  Dealer — Emjions-Haw  m  v>  Hardware  Co. 


THE  buildings  shown  on  this 
page  are  typical  examples 
of  thousands  of  distinctive 
structures,  large  and  small,  that 
are  equipped  with  Russwin  Hard- 
ware —  chosen  because  of  its 
beauty  of  design,  and  well- 
known  ruggedness  of  quality 
which  means  a  life-time  of  un- 
failing, trouble-free  service.  Be- 
hind the  Russwin  reputation  is 
an  experience  of  eighty-seven 
years  spent  in  bringing  Russwin 
Hardware  up  to  its  present  high 
standard  of  perfection. 

Russell  6z  Erwin  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation,  Successor 

New  Britain,  Connecticut 
New  York  Chicago  London 


U.  S.  National  Bank,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Architect — A.  E.  Doyle. 
Contractors — Dougan  &  Chrisman. 
Russwin   Dealer — Builders    Hardware    & 
Supply  Co. 


Hotel  Manger,  New  York. 
Architect — H.  Craig  Severance. 
Contractors — Bing  &  Bing,  Inc. 


This  Russwin  Adjustable  Cylinder  per- 
mits the  convenience  of  a  master  key 
system  whereby  a  different  key  is  need- 
ed for  each  of  several  doors,  but  one 
Grand  Master  Key  will  operate  them 
all.  Note,  too,  how  ball  bearings  pre- 
vent key  from  direct  contact  with  tum- 
blers. This  means  security,  and  smooth 
action  with  a  minimum  of  friction  and 
wear.  Easy  to  install  since  the  case 
length  is  adjustable  to  the  thickness  of 
any  door — anexclusiveRusswin  feature. 


MODERN 
'WALLCOVERING 

Makes   your  walls   an  investment 

Styles  for  every 
room  in  the  house 

Plain  and  Pastel  Flat  Finish 

tints  that  can  be  hung  as  they  come,  or 

stenciled,  frescoed,  or  Tiffany  blended. 

Decorative  Flat  Finish 
conventional  and  foliage  patterns,  neu- 
tral toned  designs  of  vague  formations, 
stripes,  mottled  effects,  and  reproduc- 
tions of  tapestry,  grass-cloth,  leather 
and  various  fabrics. 

Brocade  and  Metallic  Finishes 
in  embossed  effects  for  paneled  treat- 
ments and  trimmings. 

Enamel  Finish 

plain  colors,  tile  effects  and  decorative 
patterns,  for  kitchens,  bathrooms,  etc. 
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Look  for  this 
trademark  on  the 
back  of  the  goods. 
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Style  illustrated 
is  reproduction 
of  No.  R4136 
(Ys    actual   size) 
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Are  your  pretty  wall  coverings 
to  be  victors  or  victims, 

in  their  war  with  unseen  forces? 


'nOHE  house  settles,  the  plaster 
A  cracks  and  pulls;  swelling  hu- 
midity and  heat  contend  with 
shrinking  dryness  and  cold;  the 
dust  from  open  windows  settles 
on  the  walls,  and  sweaty  little 
fingers  streak  it  in  indelibly;  a 
summer's  sun  chases  the  colors  to 
a  safer  hiding-place.  Is  anything 
so  buffeted  and  belabored  as  a 
wall  covering?  Mustn't  wall  cov- 
erings crack,  peel,  tear,  blister 
and  fade? 

Not  now.     Not  Sanitas.     Victor, 
not    victim,    its    fabric    back    is 


strong  enough  to  hold  the  plaster 
firm,  resilient  enough  to  with- 
stand the  changes  of  temperature 
and  moisture.  And  its  surface  of 
durable  oil  colors  is  immune  from 
soil,  impervious  to  moisture  and 
stains;  the  dust  and  finger-marks 
you  wipe  off  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Charming  beauty;  immaculate 
constantly;  a  practical  durability; 
a  protection  for  the  plaster;  an 
investment,  not  an  expense — are 
these  too  much  to  expect  of  a 
wall  covering?  Not  too  much  for 
Sanitas. 


*A. sk  your  decorator  to  show  you  the  new  Sanitas  styles. 
Write  to  us  for  samples  and  descriptive  booklet. 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  to. 

320  Broadway,       Dept.  30,       New  York 


When  you  visit  Atlantic  City,  see  our  Sanitas  Exhibit  at  1410  Boardwalk,  Central  Pier. 
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famous  professional  woman  speaks 
to  American  women-owners 


About  to  build  a  home,  the  successful  business 
man  seeks  the  best  architectural  talent  avail- 
able— and,  of  it,  demands  the  utmost  in  expe- 
rience, originality,  resourcefulness  .  .  . 

When  Madame  herself  would  have  expert 
counsel  and  co-operation  as  to  decorative  effects 
and  home-furnishings  de  luxe,  she  enlists  the 
aid  of  an  advisor  of  recognized  standing— by 
preference,  Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  of  Paris, 
London  and  New  York. 

What  Miss  de  Wolfe— premier  interior  deco- 
rator—sees in  the  Willys-Knight  Great  Six, 
its  tens  of  thousands  of  discerning  American 
women-owners  see  — 

Real  charm  without — 
rare  loveliness  within 

A  body  of  exquisite  beauty — with  a  dash  of 
the  Bois,  the  Boulevard  and  the  Champs  d' 
Elysees  about  it.  Long,  graceful  lines,  distinc- 
tive, low.  A  veritable  symphony  in  symmetry 
— the  nearest  to  smart  perfection  yet  achieved 
in  motor-car  design.  .  .  . 

Its  interior — an  inviting  expanse  of  automo- 
bile, eye-filling,  sense-satisfying,  super-luxu- 
rious. Done  throughout  in  rich,  heavily-piled 
Mohair  Velour— a  subtle  cloister-blue,  with  a 
beautiful  silver  bloom — all  four  doors,  window- 
trims  and  door-checks  of  the  same  exquisitely 


WILLYS 


"//  has  a  really  charming  effect . . .  Quite 
obviously  someone  ruith  a  true  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things  conceived  the  appoint- 
ments of  this  motor-car." 

(Signed)  Elsie  de  Wolfe 


rich  material  .  .  . 

Window  panels,  dash,  and  door  panels  are  of 
genuine  walnut,  inlaid  in  dull  gold;  door  han- 
dles, door-releases,  window-lifts — all  hardware 
is  antique  silver  type,  of  chaste,  conservative 
design  .  .  . 

Tasseled  silk  blinds  on  all  three  rear  windows, 
hang-ons  and  robe-rail  of  heavy  silk-rope  .  .  . 
Opalescent  corner  side-lights  and  ceiling  light 
with  separate  ebony  switches  set  in  antique 
silver  design;  smart,  antique  silver-type  vanity 
case,  match  holder  and  ash  receiver  in  com- 
partmented  walnut  case;  heavily  upholstered 
arm  rests,  comfortably  carpeted  foot  rest;  gear- 
shift with  ornate  Onyx  knob;  deep,  restful, 
luxuriously-cushioned  seats  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  the  upholsterer's  craft  .  .  . 

IVe  rtiervi  the  right  to  change  prices  and  specification!  without  notice 


In  the  Willys-Knight  Great  Six  are  present 
every  known  convenience  and  elegance  ever 
built  into  an  automobile — everything  in  exqui- 
site good-taste,  not  a  jarring  note  anywhere, 
each  item  of  its  appointments  supplementing 
the  other  in  beauty  and  comfort,  all  harmo- 
nizing perfectly  with  the  entire  color-ensemble 
of  the  car  .  .  . 

Everlastingly  fine  performance 

And  this  superb  automobile  is  driven  by  the 
silent,  super-efficient  Knight  sleeve-valve  en- 
gine— the  only  known  motor-mechanism  that 
improves  with  use.  A  sweet-running  car,  power- 
ful, quiet,  smooth,  from  the  first  turn  of  the 
engine,  the  power-plant  of  your  Willys-Knight 
Great  Six — to  a  mileage-mark  still  undeter- 
mined after  18  years  of  use — improves  in  power, 
improves  in  activity,  improves  in  smooth  and 
silent  operation  with  each  succeeding  mile! 

Deferred  payments  at  lowest  cost 

Today  the  Willys-Knight  Great  Six  may  be 
purchased  more  conveniently  than  ever  before. 
The  new  Willys  Finance  Plan  offers  a  smaller 
down  payment  and  smaller  monthly  payments; 
and  the  lowest  credit-cost  in  the  industry. 

Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Willys-Overland  Sales  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,   Canada 
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JANITATION 

— a  prime  requisite  in  floors 


ie  accumulation  of  dust  and 
t  in  a  home  is  the  trial  of  every 
usewife.  In  spite  of  constant 
re,  Springtime  finds  a  certain 
lginess  and  dusty  look  in  even 
e  best  cared  for  homes.  But 
ere  is  a  way  to  reduce  this  evil 
a  minimum. 

Look  to  the  foundation 

)  solve  any  problem,  begin  at 

e  bottom;  and  the  foundation 

your  room  is  the  floor.    Or- 

tiary  floors,  especially  if  cov- 

td  from  wall   to  wall,  neces- 

rily  accumulate  dirt,  which  is 

ver  entirely   removed.     As   a 

suit,  dust  constantly  sifts  into 

niture    coverings    and    hang- 

£S,  scarcely  detected  except  in 

trong  shaft  of  sunlight. 

t  floors  of  polished  Oak,  prop- 

y    laid,    leave    no    cracks    in 

ich  dirt  may  lodge,  and  a  little 


attention  keeps  the  surface  in 
perfect  condition.  Rugs,  placed 
to  reveal  the  beauty  of  Nature's 
Oak  in  open  spaces,  provide  soft- 
ness underfoot,  and  relieve  the 
unbroken  expanse.  They  may  be 
removed  entirely,  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, with  little  effort.  Oak 
Floors  save  housework. 

Beauty  and  permanence 

Oak  Flooring,  either  in  natural 
color,  or  finished  to  conform  to 
the  scheme  of  decoration,  con- 
tributes the  final  element  of 
beauty.  Its  characteristic  grain 
and  figure  cannot  be  successfully 
imitated.  In  addition,  an  Oak 
Floor  never  needs  replacement, 
and  adds  to  the  permanent  value 
of  your  home. 


Write  for  this  book 
Sent  free  to  all  who  mail  coupon. 

XK  FLOORING  BUREAU,   854  Hearst  Bldg.,   Chicago 


"THE   STORY  OF   OAK   FLOORS" 

24 pages  of  valuable  information  for  those  about 
to  build,  or  remodel,  suggesting  different  grades 
for  different  rooms,  various  finishes,  illustrated 
in  color.  JVith  this  "deluxe"  book  you  will  re- 
ceive "How  and  Where  to  Use  Oak  Floors,"  a 
booklet  of  practical  information  on  the  proper 

care  of  oak  floors.      x"~\ 
/   A.   - 

di 


Consult  an 
hitect  Before 
Building 


Oak  Flooring  Buri.au 

854  Hearst  BldK.,  Chicago 
'   P'easc  send  me  "The  Story  of  Oak  Floors,"  and  "How  and  Where  to 
|    Use  Oak  Floors." 

I    Name I 

I   Address  I 

I   City State  . 


Contemporary  Reminiscences 

(Continued  from  page  78) 


hands  of  youth  for  the  fostering 
of  dreams  of  greatness  in  charac- 
ter and  achievement. 

A  book  of  quite  another  kidney 
is  the  sprightly,  witty  and 
Shavianesque  satire  by  Professor 
John  Erskine  called  "The  Private 
Life  of  Helen  of  Troy."  When 
professors  can  and  are  permitted 
to  write  such  wise  and  entertain- 
ing books  and  not  be  dismissed 
from  the  faculty,  the  cause  of 
education  and  scholarship  in 
America  is  looking  up.  I  cannot 
imagine  a  college  student  reading 
"The  Private  Life  of  Helen  of 
Troy"  without  taking  a  new  in- 
terest in  the  classics.  When  the 
student  has  read  Professor  Er- 
skine's  treatment  of  the  Clytem- 
nestra-Orestes  episode,  I  should 
guess  that  student  would  take  a 
new  interest  in  Euripides  in  order 
to  see  how  the  Greek  dramatists 
of  the  great  period  handled  the 
episode;  and  after  "The  Private 
Life  of  Helen  of  Troy,"  Homer 
may  be  read  with  a  new  light. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Professor 
Erskine  owes  much  to  Lucian  in 
his  domestic  comedy  of  Grecian 
heroes  and  demigods.  Lucian  is 
the  most  modern  of  all  the  Greek 
writers,  the  one  whose  tempera- 
ment and  point  of  view  are  most 
akin  to  the  comic  spirit  of  our  own 
day.  I  detect,  too,  especially  in 
the  episodes  dealing  with  Helen's 
beauty,  a  debt  to  Cabell,  even  to 
an  obligation  to  the  Cabellian 
idiom  and  cadence,  "They  talked 
for  hours,  or  Menelaos  did,  and 
since  there  was  no  word  of 
his  father,  Telemachus  listened 
politely  and  watched  Helen  and 
her  weaving  hands,  and  his  soul 
went  out  of  him  utterly."  But 
it  is  a  deft  and  intelligent  book, 
written  mostly  in  dialogue,  much 
as  if  it  were  originally  written 
for  the  stage.  Helen  lives  here 
with  a  new  fascination.  Orestes, 
the  Hamlet  of  Greek  drama,  is 
revealed  here  as  I  have  never  seen 
him  revealed  before:  that  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  woman  free  of  repressions 
like  Helen,  in  the  eyes  of  an  ex- 
perienced and  common  sense 
character  like  Eteoneus,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  that  serious  represen- 
tative of  the  younger  generation 
of  reformers,  Hermione,  who  had 
a  passion  for  doing  what  she 
thought   was  her  duty,   and   very 

little  passion  else. 

*     *     * 

Stepping  into  the  corridor  from 
the  elevator  in  the  Wildenstein 
Galleries  at  the  opening  of  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Harriman's  magnificent 
gesture  in  behalf  of  international 
amity,  the  Tri-national  Exhibi- 
tion of  contemporary  British, 
French,  and  American  art,  I  was 
struck  by  two  particularly  in- 
teresting sculptural  pieces.  One 
was  the  mask  of  a  negro  and  the 
other  was  a  portrait.  I  examined 
them  and  consulted  my  catalogue. 
They  were  by  Tennessee  Mitchell 


(formerly  Mrs.  Sherwood  Ander- 
son). Miss  Mitchell  has  gone  far 
as  a  sculptor  since  those  days 
when  she  modeled  village  charac- 
ters out  of  the  red  clay  of  Mobile 
Bay ;  and  her  two  bits  pleased  me 
more  than  any  other  sculptural 
exhibits,  excepting  those  exquisite 
torsos  by  Arthur  Lee. 

As  I  understand,  this  exhibition 
is  to  be  an  annual  affair,  in  which 
representative  modern  art  is  to  be 
collected  from  the  three  countries 
and  exhibited  in  Paris,  London, 
and  New  York,  that  part  of  the 
public  that  is  curious  about  new 
developments  and  tendencies  in 
aesthetics  owes  Mrs.  Harriman,  I 
think,  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 
The  exhibition  is  not  a  specialized 
one,  not  a  clique  arrangement:  it 
is  truly  representative.  The  more 
bizarre  artists,  such  as  Picabia 
and  Bracque,  who  have  less  sub- 
stance than  Picasso  or  Vlaminck, 
are  represented,  but  Picasso  is  of- 
fered in  at  least  three  of  his 
several  differing  periods,  and 
there  is  work  by  artists  as  formal 
and  traditional  as  that  of  Pierre 
Lorens  whose  portrait  (though 
not  so  labeled)  of  Andre  Gide  is 
a  rich  and  beautiful  piece  of 
portrait  painting.  Here  one  may 
note  the  extravagances  in  the 
technique  of  Agustus  John,  the 
Poesque  pallor  in  Marie 
Laurencin's  pastels,  the  individu- 
ality of  such  notable  American 
painters  as  George  Luks,  Robert 
Chanler,  John  Marin,  Marsden 
Hartley,  William  J.  Glackens, 
Arthur  B.  Davies,  Arthur  Dove, 
Mary  Cassatt,  and  Guy  Pene  Du 
Bois.  The  brutal  message  of 
Jacob  Epstein  is  not  quite  con- 
veyed in  the  one  example  of  his 
work,  a  head  of  Mrs.  Epstein,  but 
from  the  three  examples  of  the 
work  of  Roger  Fry  one  may  see 
how  conscientiously  he  follows  his 
own  aesthetic  principles  as  out- 
lined  in  his  fine  essays  on  art. 

Volsteadism  by  increasing  the 
number  of  and  popularizing  the 
night  clubs  is  to  be  credited 
with  at  least  one  aesthetic  achieve- 
ment— the  development  of  a  sort 
of  cabaret  entertainment  of  a 
most  astonishingly  high  excellence. 
Nothing,  I  presume,  has  been 
known  like  the  expert  and  intelli- 
gent programs  that  are  offered 
around  midnight  and  after  in  the 
New  York  supper  clubs  now, 
since  the  days  when  Yvette 
Guilbert  was  a  favorite  in  the 
cabarets  of  Montparnasse  and 
when  the  Ueberbrett'l  movement 
was  at  its  best  in  Germany. 
Yvonne  George,  the  diseuse,  Lee 
Morse,  the  singer  of  Negro  la- 
ments, the  dancing  of  Clifton 
Webb  and  Mary  Hay,  of  Mau- 
rice and  Bennett,  and  of  Moss 
and  Fontana,  as  well  as  comedy 
and  pantomime  that  are  intelli- 
gent and  carefully  worked  out, 
burlesque,  satires,  and  good  mon- 
ologues are  slowly  but  surely 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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/        Hourglass  Table,  TaboretandTray. 
i '  Chair  (obtainable  in  two  sizes) — 

all  of  Devonshire  Willow  with 
bark  left  on,  thus  retaining  the  nat- 
1  rustic  beauty;  Perugian  Pillow 
.er,  Perugian  Cotton  Runner, 
Capri  Pottery  Vase  i  solid  colors 
and  decorated),  Quimper  Tea  Set, 
Capri  Pottery  Tiles  on  Floor  come 
in  two  other  designs.  Belgian 
Braided  Grass  Rugs  go  w«ll  with 
rhis  furniture. 
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ITALIAN 


POTT£Kf 


end 


DEI '  ON  SHIR  €    CNGLISH   IVILLOIV 
PORCH  and  SUN  ROOM   FURNITURC 


Carbone  Italian  Importations 

are  found  at  most  of  the  better 
shops  throughout  the  country.  If 
you  wish  the  name  of  the  dealer 
nearest  you  it  will  be  supplied  on 
request. 


Fascinating  Illustrated  Booklet 
"Practical  Suggestions  on  the 
Uses  of  Crude  Peasant  Pottery 
and  Wicker  Furniture  in  Sun 
Rooms,  Porches,  etc."  sent  on 
receipt  of  10c  stamps  to  cover 
postage. 

Qar&owi 

INC. 

348  CONGRESS  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

These  pieces  are  also  on  display 
at  our  Retail  Store,  No.  342 
Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


SPANISH 
side  chairs  and  chil- 
dren's chairs,  rush 
seats.  Chairs  green, 
yellow  or  red  with 
small  floral  and  scen- 
ic designs.  Spanish 
Urn  shown  has  native 
designs— also  comes 
in  solid  green,  blue 
or  yellow. 


II 


DESCRIPTIONS 

Above:  Italian  Terra  Rossa  (red  earth- 
enware). Tuscan  Strawberry  Jar  for 
lobelia,  trailing  vines,  etc.  If  desired 
it  can  be  finished  in  Stone  Grey  or  Ivo- 
ry (Marmo).  Heights  17"and25":  Lift 
f.Yw/fr.  This  Tuscan  Orcio,  or  Oil  Jar, 
is  ideally  adapted  for  decorating  the 
American  garden.  It  is  Italian  Terra 
Rossa.  but  is  also  obtainable  in  Stone 
Grey  or  Ivory  (Marmo).  Several  sizes. 
Lower  Corner:  The  tall  Amfora  comes 
in  fruit  decoration,  as  shown,  also 
plain  Terra  Rossa  (red).  Two  sizes. 
^  With  lines  simple  and  dignified,  the 
Pot  harmonizes  especially  well  with 
houses  of  Colonial  architecture.  Two 
other  designs  are  available,  garland 
or  rosette.  Several  sizes.  *j  Its  three 
small  feet  raise  the  Bird  Bath  iust  far 
enough  from  the  ground  to  show 
the  lines  of  the  basin.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  our  low  Bird 
Baths.  In  five  sizes,  14  to  24  inches. 
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O  SI  MONG    the     treasures     of 
^SJ-     the  Louis  XVI  period  are 

many    clocks    of    rare    and    in- 
triguing beauty. 

Here    is    shown    a    faithfully 

wrought     reproduction     of     the 

Amour    Curi- 

eux     group  — 

clock  and  urns — 

the  originals   of 

which    are    now 

in    the    Louvre. 
The  materials 


FRENCH    ONYX 
FRENCH  BRONZES 
MEISEN    FIGURES 
ITALIAN  ARTS 


are  exquisitely  worked  bronze 
and  peach  hued  onyx  marble  of 
finest  texture,  creating  a  rich 
and   charming  effect. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
we  present  a  number  of  these 
clocks  —  repro- 
ductions  of 
priceless  origi- 
nals —  produced 
expressly  for  us 
by  master  crafts- 
men   of    France. 


SPANISH   ARTS 
LOUISXVI  CLOCKS 
ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


LAMPS 
SHADES 


_,  A.N.KHOURI  6-BRO.,  H5East23rd  St.NewYork   . 

'0  IMPORTERS  -WHOLESALE  ONLY  (j 
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Naturally  preferred 

AMONG  MEN  who  can  well  afford  any  ciga- 
rette they  choose,  there  is  a  decided  preference 
for  Fatimas.  They  have  learned  that  to  pay 
less  is  to  get  less,  to  pay  more,  extravagance 


yflhat  a   whale  of  a  difference  just  a  few  cents  make 


Ligcett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


Ironwork  of  the   Spanish  Moors 


(Continued 

conies  in  Spain,  but  unfortunately, 
there  are  many  that  are  not.  The 
spindle  form  seems  the  most  popu- 
lar in  the  earlier  ones.  These 
were  always  beaten  out  by  hand 
with  a  consequent  variation  that 
broke  the  monotony.  The  bal- 
conies were  supported  by  long 
forged  scrolls  that  were  nearly 
always  round  and  spindled  at  the 
center.  These  sometimes  extended 
in  a  succession  across  the  fagade 
of  a  house,  or  again,  a  single  one 
reached  the  entire  length.  Over- 
head braces  decorated  with  dragon 
heads  have  been  added  to  a  long 
balcony.  In  Palma  de  Mallorca 
where  the  balcony  is  so  extensively 
used,  the  railing  is  often  merely  a 
spindle  silhouette  cut  from  sheet 
metal. 

Closely  connected  with  the  bal- 
conies in  design  are  the  stairways, 
particularly  those  of  the  garden 
and  patio  or  upon  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  house.  Often  there 
are  a  combination  of  Moorish 
tiles  in  glazed  polychrome  and  iron 
baluster,  sometimes  iron  treads. 
Generally  a  space  is  left  for  flower 
pots  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
flight,  and  much  that  has  been  said 
of  balconies  applies  also  to  stair 
rails  and  balusters.  The  Spanish 
domestic  stairway  is  rarely  of  size 
nor  is  it  placed  in  a  commanding 
position :  but  it  is  repeatedly  of 
great  charm  and  instinct  with  the 
best  in  Spanish  feeling. 

When  we  approach  the  iron 
hardware  of  the  doors  of  Spain, 
we  approach  a  topic  that  needs  an 
article  in  itself.  Nowhere  does 
the  Spaniard  show  his  sense  of 
fitness  and  proportion  to  greater 
advantage  than  he  does  in  the  de- 
signing of  his  doorways.  And  for 
the  door  itself,  the  Moorish  one 
flat  and  encased  in  metal,  or 
studded  with  decorative  nailheads 
has  persisted  even  when  the  entire 
design  of  the  building  has  been  of 
some  other  period.  This  door  is 
built  up  of  a  complicated  inter- 
secting wooden  frame  which  is 
covered  on  the  outside  with  heavy 
upright  boarding.  The  inside 
face  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
series  of  varying  panels.  There 
was  no  carving  on  this  outer  sur- 
face, but  a  clear  face  for  iron 
ornament  that  developed  to  a 
point  unprecedented  in  other 
European  countries  —  decorative 
nail  heads,  bosses,  knockers,  back- 
plates,  escutcheons,  everything  to 
a  far  greater  degree  than  else- 
where with  the  exception  of  the 
decorative  hinge.  It  seems  rather 
in  keeping  with  the  Spanish  char- 
acter that  the  Spaniard  clung  to 
the  strictly  utilitarian  in  forming 
the  utilitarian  hinge.  The  iron 
sheathed  doors  were  made  in  vari- 
ous manners.  Sometimes  Moorish 
geometric  patterns  are  cut  from 
sheet  metal  and  superimposed 
upon  another  background  sheet. 
In  very  old  work  the  wood  is 
covered  by  iron  plates  that  are 
stamped    and    gilded   and   fastened 


from  page  80) 

with  copper  nails.  A  later  inter- 
pretation covers  the  wood  with 
many  diapered  iron  plates  fastened 
by  copper  nails.  Still  another 
method  was  to  incise  the  all-over 
patterning  in  the  wood.  The  star 
is  frequently  used  for  this,  and 
broad  metal  bands  worked  in  low 
relief  are  held  in  place  across  the 
top,  bottom,  and  center  of  the 
doors  by  various  sized  nailheads 
arranged  to  further  carry  out  the 
design. 

Knockers,  as  being  the  only  re- 
lief in  the  flat  surface,  took  on 
much  importance.  The  earlier 
ones  were  designed  from  natural- 
istic subjects — strange  birds,  rep- 
tiles, men ;  or  more  simply  a  ver- 
tical hammer  or  ring  and  a  flat 
backplate.  One  typically  Spanish 
touch  is  the  hood  over  the  knocker. 
The  strictly  Moorish  knocker  is 
in  decided  contrast — the  Koran 
forbids  the  use  of  animal  and 
human  figures — and  the  Moor 
used  the  star  and  the  ring  or  circle 
in  his  knockers.  These  are  pierced 
with  Oriental  design  and  the  edge 
serrated  or  finished  with  a  cabled 
border. 

Earlier  locks  were  made  in  the 
form  of  slide  bolts  with  an  at- 
tached hasp  that  served  as  a 
handle  when  released.  Later  the 
lock  that  consisted  of  hasp,  lock- 
plate  and  box,  came  into  use. 
These  were  all  fastened  into  place 
by  means  of  fixing  staples.  Much 
labor  was  expended  upon  these 
staples  and  during  the  Renais- 
sance they  often  overshadowed  the 
lock.  Keys  were  delicately  wrought 
and  great  importance  was  attached 
to  them.  There  is  considerable 
ceremony  in  connection  with  the 
delivery  of  the  keys  in   Spain. 

In  an  article  of  this  length  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  movable  iron  pieces 
used  in  furnishings.  Candelabra, 
braziers,  andirons,  fire  screens, 
chests  ranging  in  size  from  jewel 
boxes  to  huge  trunks,  and  entire 
tables,  beds,  benches,  and  chairs 
were  wrought  from  iron.  How- 
ever, in  choosing  Spanish  furni- 
ture, I  would  advise  the  purchaser 
to  move  warily.  Neither  the 
Spaniard  nor  the  Moor  was 
naturally  given  to  the  use  of  this. 
A  rug  or  a  cushion  on  the  floor, 
with  a  tapestry  on  the  wall  seemed 
to  meet  most  of  his  demands.  His 
attempts  at  chairs  may  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  lines  of  his  house, 
but  they  are  not  in  keeping  with 
the  lines  of.  his  body. 

There  are  periods  and  localities 
in  Spanish  ironwork  just  as  there 
are  periods  and  localities  in  Span- 
ish architecture.  There  are  re- 
sults that  lay  centuries  and  races 
apart.  It  is  well  in  choosing  the 
iron  work  for  a  house  of  the 
Spanish  type  to  investigate  a  little 
as  to  the  period  and  locality  of  the 
design  before  permitting  the  iron 
work  a  haphazard  placement  just 
because  somewhere  in  Spain  an 
iron    prototype    exists. 
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Qhinese  J^amps  and  *Art  Objects 

There  is  no  gaucherie  in  an  art  that  has  endured  for  thousands 
of  years.  Whimsical,  symbolical — Chinese  Art  is  unequalled  in 
its  delicacy  of  line  and  execution.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  connoisseurs  have  known  the  house  of  Long  Sang  Ti  as 
a  repository  for  the  best  productions  of  Oriental  craftsmanship. 

Grace,  proportion  and  the  authenticity  of  an 
art  uncorrupted  by  passing  fads,  character- 
ize our  Chinese  Lamps.  Our  assortment  of 
shapes  and  sizes  is  large.  We  probably  have 
exactly  the  right  lamp  for  your  room- — 
whether  it  be  simple  or  most  sumptuous. 


A  striking  cinnabar  lamp.  Beautifully 
proportioned  base  with  design  of  frieze 
and  figures  in  relief.  Hand-embroidered 
Chinese  Silk  Shade.    Jade  Finial. 


Figure  base  of  hand-carved 
agate.  Chinese  Silk  shade. 
Hand-carved  Jade  Finial. 


Hand-carved  figures  in  many 
sizes,  in  Jade,  Agate,  RoseQuartz, 
Lapis  Lazuli  and  Soapstone. 
Many  quaint  and  individual 
items 


A  charming  figure  lamp  in 
Rose  Quartz,  Chinese  Silk 
Shade  with  hand-painted 
design  and  a  hand- wrought 
Jade  Finial. 


Graceful  lustre  pottery  base 
with  vari-colored  insert. 
Shade  of  Chinese  Silk  with 
quaint  hand-painted  design. 
Jade  Finial. 


;, 


Jades 

Art  Objects 

Jewelry 


Chinese  Porcelain  Ginger  Jar. 
Perfectly  proportioned  and 
delightfully  colored,  these 
squat  jars  lend  color  accents 
to  anv  room. 


"Chinese  Jade",  a  beautifully  bound  book,  containing  historical, 
■practical  and  anecdotal  information  concerning  this  Chinese  Stone, 
xcill  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  fifteen 
cents  in  stamps  or  silver  to  cover  actual  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 


Interior 
Decorations 

Curios 


LONG   SANG    TI 

Chinese  Curio  Co.j  Inc 
32.3   Fifth  Avenue        Established  1 9 02         New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Authentic    Italian 

ANTIQUES 


Rare 


Textiles  and  Tapestries 
Complete  Interiors 

Keller  &  Funaro,  Inc. 

J2I   Fifth   Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


m      FLORENCE 


LUCERNE      ■ 


<?tf/MIRRORS 

Snort-White  Steel 

For  Quality,  Specify 
HESS 

"pjo  expense  is  spared  in  construction 
A~  and  finish  of  our  medicine  cabinets 
and  mirrors.  They  are  formed  and 
assembled  with  exact  precision.  The 
finest  enamel  is  used,  each  coat  baked 
separately —  filled  and  smoothed.  The 
final  coat  is  rubbed  to  a  beautiful  satin 
finish. 
There  is  nothing  so  fine  at  our  price, 

Style  F,  attractive  recess  cabinet,   nor  better,  at  any  price. 
Asfc  your  dealer;  or  write  us  for  illustrated  booklet  and  prices. 

HESS    WARMING    &    VENTILATING    CO. 

Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

1226  S.  Western  Avenue,     Chicago 


Colonial  throat  &  Damper 

-jflafe^onBreoia«£enuii^ 


"Hearth- 
stone teach- 
ings deter- 
mine a 
Nation's 
destiny." 
— President 
Coolldge. 


Nil  smoking;  insures  correct  construction  of  the  fire- 
place throat  -the  vital  pan.  Build  your  Breplace 
right  with  the  Colonial  Sead  and  our  FREE  plans. 
Complete  Fireplaces  and  Furnishings ;  Andirons. 
Grates. Hoods, Screens, etc.  SuRKestionsgladlj  given. 

Write    lm    complete    catalog    <\n<l    Blue 
Print     showing     common     mistakes     in 

Fin  place  Const/  notion, 

colonial   firkflack   co. 

4020  Roosevelt  Rd.  Chicago,  III. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

A  Moorish  Castle  on 
Colonial  Soil 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

the  only  formal  note  in  the  whole 
composition,  the  loggia  with  its 
very  lovely  colonnade,  and  grace- 
fully designed  columns,  the  capi- 
tals of  which,  richly  carved,  are 
antiques,  some  1,000  years  old. 
The  floor  of  the  loggia,  made  of 
Prussian  blue  tile  with  a  Tuni- 
sian tile  base,  projects  out  beyond 
the  face  of  the  building  in  a  semi- 
circle. The  east  terrace  with  three 
similar  doors  or  windows  opening 
onto  it  is  of  brick  design  with  the 
occasional  introduction  of  varie- 
gated slate  to  lend  interest.  Pro- 
jecting out  on  either  side,  the  ter- 
race has  an  intimate  air,  quite  in 
keeping  with  its  use  as  an  al  fresco 
dining-room  or  for  serving  after- 
noon tea. 

The  square  vestibule,  having  a 
slightly  vaulted  ceiling  with  ellip- 
tical arches,  entered  from  the 
walled  enclosure,  is  rich  in  deco- 
rative feeling.  Both  walls  and 
ceiling  are  done  in  antique  gold, 
the  floor  of  red  tile,  stained  and 
waxed  ;  red  lacquer  doors,  striped 
with  gold  and  studded  with 
wrought  iron  nails  in  accord  with 
which  are  the  furnishings  includ- 
ing a  sumptuous  red  lacquer  escri- 
toire as  the  piece  de  resistance 
among  the  furnishings. 

In  the  great  hall,  a  majestic 
apartment,  rising  two  stories  with 
a  vaulted  ceiling,  having  a  water 
vista  on  both  sides,  runs  the  length 
of  the  main  portion,  brilliantly  ef- 
fective in  its  Moorish  treatment  of 
Tunisian  tile.  The  influence  of 
the  Alhambra  pervades  this  glori- 
fied living-room. 

Adding  to  the  gaiety  of  the  great 
hall  is  the  large  fireplace  with  oc- 
tagonal hood,  carried  on  stone 
brackets,  the  hood  being  partially 
treated  in  Tunisian  tile.  The 
raised  hearth  also  is  bordered  with 
the  tile.  The  corresponding  al- 
cove at  the  other  end  holds  a  mag- 
nificent Spanish  bookcase  and 
boasts  of  a  rare  carved  wooden 
ceiling,  comparable  to  those  seen 
in  side  altars  of  a  church.  The 
space  between  the  niches  is  occu- 
pied by  the  very  famous  Chinese 
kakemono  of  tragic  history. 

Beside  those  rooms,  there  are 
the  tower  rooms,  one  of  the  library 
and  a  very  unusual  bedroom ;  the 
latter  with  windows  on  all  sides 
is  flanked  by  columns  and  the 
main  decorative  feature  is  an  eight 
foot  square  bed  of  Spanish  wal- 
nut with  carved  wooden  posts, 
and  hanging  from  the  domed 
ceiling  is  a  richly  wrought  iron 
lantern.  The  marvelous  richness 
of  detail ;  the  minutiae  of  design 
into  which  is  woven  all  the  m\s- 
tery  and  magic  of  the  Alhambra 
makes  a  tremendous  appeal  to  the 
decorative  sense,  and  its  graceful 
application,  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Delehanty,  to  the  American  home 
must  forever  banish  the  prevailing 
notion  of  the  style  being  unsuitable 
or  out  of  harmony  with  our  na- 
tive taste   in  architecture  and   art. 
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P"  Pearls,   Pearl  Necklaces,   Diamonds' 
and  other  precious  stones. 

Silverware,  Old  English  Silver  and 
Sheffield  Plate. 

Watches,    Clocks,  China,  Crystal, 

Silverplate,    Lamps,    Leatherware, 

Stationery,  Insignia,  Trophies, 

Bronze  Memorials. 


.1 
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Unique 

among  the  jewelry  stores  of  the  world 

Thus  has  this  establishment  been  described. 

M/*or  nearly  a  century  the  Caldwell  imprint,  the 
Caldwell  sponsorship,  has  been  the  guarantee  of 

Quality 

and  first-hand  choice  of  the  rare  and  the  beautiful. 

J.  E.CALDWELL  &  GO. 

CHESTNUT    STREET    BELOW    BROAD 

PHILADELPHIA 


i 


The  Mail  Order  Service  provides  sat- 
,  isfactory  means  for  sharing  unique 
'  advantages.  \ 

t  Photographs    and    descriptions    of  j 
articles  or,  when  practical,  the  arti- 
cles themselves  will  be  forwarded. 

If  feasible,  a  representative  will  be 
^        sent  to  display  merchandise. 


CHARLES  of  LONDON 


Interiors 

Old 
English  Furniture 

Tapestries 


2  West  Fifty -Sixth  Street 
NEW  YORK 


LONDON:  56  New  Bond  St.,  W.  1 


Tape  <^ 


COME  icall  it  charm,  that  quality  in  fur- 
*~^  niture  or  a  decoration  that  though  it  is 
never  apparently  young  is  never  apparently 
old.  Whether  of  several  decades  ago  or  of 
today,  the  decoration  of  a  complete  home 
or  a  single  piece  of  furniture  when  designed 
by  Bacon  both  have  the  hall  mark  of  charm. 


FRANCIS  H.BAC0N  CO. 


BOSTON 

284  Dartmouth  St. 


NEW  YORK 

4  East  53rd  Street 

Furniture  -  Woodwork * Interior  Decorations 


Ask  your 

dealer 

for  our 

Colours 


Everything  for  •  •  vi 
the  Artist 
Illustrator 
[Student 
•  and  Home  a 
\Art 
Work 
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CATALOGUE 
ON  \ 
REQUEST,, 


Do  not 

accept 

Substitutes 
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WINSOMEWTON 

INCORPORATED      ..*' 

31Eastl7"'St.NewYork',N.Y. 


Scott's  Creeping?  Bent 
for  Perfect  Lawns/ 

Sod  in  six  weeks!  A  rich,  velvety 
stretch  of  lawn  that  chokes  out 
weeds  before  they  can  grow!  A 
deep,  thick,  uniform  turf  that's 
everlasting  and  makes  your  home  a 
beauty  spot!  That's  what  you'll  get 
if  you  plant  Scott's  Creeping  Bent. 

The  New  Super-Lawn 

Creeping  Bent -- long  recognized  as  the  ideal  grass 
for  golf  putting  greens -- is  now  proilucirg  Supir 
Lawns.  Instead  of  sowing  seed,  you  plant  stolons  or 
the  chopped  grassland  in  a  few  weeks  ycu  have  a 
luxuriant  lawn  like  the  deep  green  pile  of  a  Turkish 
enrpet.  Read  all  about  this  unusual  grass  in  our 
illustrated  booklet  "Bent  Lawns."  Mailed  on  request 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &.  SONS  CO. 
301  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


WANTED 

Painted  wooden  jardinieres 

made  by  Berkey  and  Gay. 

Box  "A" 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

45  W.  45th  St.                  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ARTS   &  DECORATION 

An  Italian  Villa  in  Urban 
Setting 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of 
old  shoring  timbers  patched  and 
time  worn,  but  instinct  with  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  pld  age. 

The  recessed  bookcases  in  draw- 
ing-room and  library  are  especially 
worthy  of  note,  for  Mr.  Bottom- 
ley  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt 
the  idea  into  houses  of  his  design- 
ing and  the  practical  advantage  of 
doing  away  with  the  portable  fea- 
ture, yet  in  having  one's  books 
close  at  hand,  is  evident  and  be- 
side, the  plan  is  aesthetically  pleas- 
ing as  well.  The  drawing-room 
boasts  of  a  secret  door  opening  into 
the  dining-room  not  of  a  mysteri- 
ous character,  but  introduced  for 
the  perfectly  legitimate  but  more 
prosaic  reason  that  the  architect 
wished  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  wall  at  this  point. 

Nothing  more  lovely  could  be 
imagined  than  the  dining-room 
with  its  Gothic  blue  walls,  stun- 
ning dark-walnut  ceiling  and  gold 
colored  antique  satin  curtains.  The 
color  of  the  walls  is  indescribable, 
between  a  blue  and  a  green,  which 
in  tempera  would  be  grey  blue 
over  emerald  green ;  later  sprayed 
with  quercio,  the  color  of  brown 
Italian  oak.  Carved  walnut  brack- 
ets uphold  the  ceiling  timbers 
which  are  hand  carved.  The  floor, 
of  hexagonal  tile,  the  same  as  used 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Popes  at 
Avignon,  is  soft  reddish  brown  and 
waxed,  takes  on  a  high  polish,  all 
of  which  in  association  with  other 
decorative  features  supplies  a  mar- 
velous background  for  the  seven- 
teenth century  Italian  furniture. 
The  library  ceiling  is  of  carved 
wood,  in  blue  and  gold,  designed 
after  that  in  the  Academia  dei 
Belliarte  in  Rome. 

The  upper  floors  harbor  the 
personal  apartments  of  the  owner 
and  his  wife,  of  which  Mrs.  Par- 
ish's morning  room  with  its 
Italian  Renaissance  balcony  of 
Gothic  influence  overlooks  the 
garden  of  her  own  making.  Late 
Venetian  panelling  covers  the  walls 
and  there  are  other  secret  doors 
to  add  a  spice  of  romance  to  the 
scene,  even  though,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  drawing-room,  they  are  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  wall  treatment  intact. 
Here  curtains  of  soft  grey  green 
with  pinkish  stripes  are  hung,  the 
whole  lined  with  pale  yellow  to 
blend  in  harmony  with  the  general 
scheme.  The  warmth  of  the  mel- 
low pink  stucco,  the  blue  green  of 
the  planting  and  the  cool,  refined 
tones  of  the  wooden  shutters  are 
diffused  by  reflected  light,  creating 
an  atmosphere  of  vernal  freshness 
and  al  fresco  beauty. 

That  Mrs.  Parrish,  being  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  Gar- 
den Club  of  America  should  have 
a  perfect  city  garden,  as  the  archi- 
tect puts  it,  is  quite  to  be  expected, 
but  to  discover  tucked  away  out 
of  sight  of  the  street,  such  a  com- 
( Continued  on  page   106) 


Beauty-  fire-safety  -  permanence 

—combined  in  these  inexpensive  AsbesJos  Shingles 


Absolutely 
fireproof 


THE  soft,  gray  beauty  of  the  morning 
mist — the  fire-safety  of  asbestos — 
the  permanence  of  rock — Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Shingles. 

They  are  low  in  first  cost  and  their  first 
cost  is  their  last  cost.  Once  you  have 
roofed  or  re-roofed  with  these  shingles 
you  are  through  with  roof  expense. 

Remember  this:  They  are  not  flexible,  they 
are  not  asphalt,  they  are  rigid — and  made  of 
asbestos   rock  fibre  and  Portland  cement. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE  INC..  292  Madison  Ave,  at  41st  St.,  N.Y.City 

Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 

For  Canada:     Canadian  Johns-Ma.nvilu  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


In  addition  to  the  hexagonal 
shape,  shown  in  the  picture, 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shin- 
gles may  be  obtained  in  the 
familiar  rectangular  shape — 
n  many  beautiful  colors. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

ASBESTOS  SHINGLES 


^/qHE  day  of  awnings  merely  for  protection 
^^^  from  sun  and  rain  is  gone!  A  new  vogue 
has  been  ushered  in,  which  specifies  awnings 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  architecture  of  the 
home.  Entirely  new  designs  have  been  created, 
that  provide  a  distinctive  addition  to  the  art 
of  exterior  decoration. 

QSwanfeldt  Awnings  are  more  than  an 
innovation  to  supplant  the  old-style  striped 
fabrics  that  were  either  too  vivid  or  too  plain! 
They  do  not  flaunt  their  beauty.  Rather, 
they  entice  the  eye  with  a  harmony  of  hues 


e  in  Avnings 

that  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  house  itself. 
The  soft  color  tones,  patterned  in  a  scrolled 
variation  over  the  entire  awning,  appear  to 
blend  into  one  another  with  an  elusive  attrac- 
tion. The  graceful  bronzed  scroll  arms  give  an 
ornamental  finish  to  the  whole  artistic  effect. 
Q  Think  what  a  refreshing  and  original  charm 
can  now  be  added  to  your  home — to  make  it 
more  enjoyable  and  more  admired! 
QSwanfeldt  Awnings  are  available  in 
several  beautiful  patterns  to  harmonise  with 
every  type  of  home  architecture. 


wmnQs 


For  information  address  the  nearest  licensed  distributor  (see  list).      Or  write  for  free  booklet  to 

Andrew  Swanfeldt,  Licensor,  224  S.  Main  St.,   Los  Angeles,   Calif.,   or 

William   L.   Barrell  Company  of  New  York,  Inc.,  Manufacturing  Licensee  of  fabrics, 

93   Worth  St.,  New   York  City  plant:   Eastern  Finishing  Worts,   Kenyon,   Rhode   Island 


/^Baltimore — Jas,  A.  Nicliolson  fir  Son.  310  N.  Eutaw   St. 
IK     boston — American  Awning  fir  Tent  Co.,  100  Cummington  St. 
CHICAGO—  Hyde  Park  Awning  Co..  4508  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
Smith  Brothers,  1419-21   Diversey  Parkway 
Smith-Olson  Co.,  3842  W.   Madison 
Cleveland — The   Astrup   Company,   2937   W.    25th    St. 
dayton,  ohio — Clias.  Clawc  Manufacturing  Co.,  515  E.  Herman 
Denver — Colorado  Tent  fir  Awning  Co.,  1642  Lawrence  St. 

Schaefer  Tent  fir  Awning  Co.,   1421   Larimer  St. 
Detroit — Detroit  Canvas  Company,  937   Lamed   Street   E. 
N      Kansas   city,   mo. — CarnicGoudie  Manufacturing  Co. 
>& Lincoln,  neb. — Lincoln  Tent  fir  Awning  Co.,  1616  "O"  Street 


long  beach,  calif. — Swanfeldt  Tent  fir  Awning  Co.,  146  American  Av 
los  angeles — Swanfeldt  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  224  S.  Main  St. 
Oakland,   calif. — Kronkc-Brampton   Co.,  3212   San   Pablo  Ave. 
palo  alto,  calif. — The  Sherman  Company.  628  Emerson  Street 
tasadena,  calif. — Pasadena  Tent  fir  Awning  Co.,  39  E.  Union  St, 
Portland,   ore. — Fishel's  Columbia  Awning  fir  Supply  Co.,   188   2nd   St 
st.   louis — Dougherty  Bros.    Tent   &  Awning   Co..   114   S.   Fourth  St. 
st.   Petersburg,   FLA.-— 5".   R.  Mcintosh   Co.   Inc.,  9  No.   First  St. 
SEATTLE — Sunde  fir  d'Evers  Co.,  Colman  Dock 
Stockton,  calif. — Manthcy  Brothers,  420  N.   California  St. 
Tin. EDO,   ohio — The  Dickrv   Manufacturing   Co.,  329   Tenth   Street 
tulsa,  okla. — W,  A.  Cease  Co.  Inc.,  114  S.  Cheyenne  St. 
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MSB 


21138  LOCUST  STREET 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


A  distinguished  Old  English  Secretary  Desk  of 
unusually  graceful  line. 

The  panels  and  drawers  are  decorated  in  dull 
gold  and  cream  over  red  lacquer.  The  inside 
cupboard  is  of  blue  lightly  touched  with  gold. 


13036— H-67;  W-28;  D-19 


C\    /^APOLEON  was  conquering  Europe  and  the 

t_/  V     vogue  of  the  first  empire  was  at  its  zenith  when 

^ — *  (fJVlERCIER  was  designing  and  making  the 

original  models  which  are  being  reproduced  so  generally 

today. 

oTKlERCIER  is  living  up  to  the  old  traditions  of  that 
time  and  is  still  manufacturing  fine  furniture  and  repro- 
ducing many  of  the  old  models. 

For  your  convenience  dMERCIER  has  established 
showrooms  at  the  following  addresses  where  a  very  in- 
teresting collection  of  fine  furniture  and  decorative  ac- 
cessories are  on  exhibition. 

cfJttERCIER  furniture  can  be  purchased  through  your 
dealer  or  decorator. 


cfMercier  tyreres,  Inc 


Chicago  Showrooms 

America  Fore  Building 

844  Rush  Street 


234  EAST  59th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


PARIS 


LYONS 


Showroom 
512  So.  Oxford  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 
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"Two  incomes  are  better  than  one* 


ONE  from  Salary— 

ONE  from  Bonds 

SALARIES  are  not  always  sure  nor  earning  powers  per- 
manent—  that's  why  so  many  forward-looking  workers 
set  aside  part  of  their  incomes  regularly  for  bond  investment. 
Money  thus  invested  will  produce  a  second  income,  an 
income  free  from  most  uncertainties. 

Our  offices  in  more  than  fifty  leading  cities  are  ready 
to  help  you  plan  an  investment  program,  making  sound 
recommendations  which  will  fit  your  own  personal  needs. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


BONDS 


ACCEPTANCES   £ 


»   SHORT  TERM  NOTES 


NEW  DAHLIAS 

"MISS    CALIFORNIA"     1926  Introduction 

Large  decorative  Dahlia,  perfectly  formed  8-  to  10-inch  blooms, 
"Oriental  Fuschia,"  a  beautiful  new  color.  Tall,  hardy  bush  with) 
stems  4  to  5  feet  in  length.  An  excellent  keeper  and  splendid  for, 
exhibition  purposes.  MISS  CALIFORNIA  won  first  prize  for  3-year-old 
seedling  at  California  State  Floral  Society's  Show,  1925.  Price  per 
bulb,   $5.00. 


"MADRONA"  (New  1925) 
The  vigorous  growth  and  ex- 
cellent stem  of  this  new  velvety 
crimson  Dahlia  whose  flowers 
average  over  10  inches  made  it 
one  of  the  most  attractive  in  our 
garden  this  year.  (Decorative.) 
Price  per  bulb,   $3.50. 


"MR.    WILLIAM    ROMAINE" 
(New   1925) 

One  of  our  best  Decoratives 
that  we  can  recommend  highly. 
It  has  large  perfect  flowers  of 
clear  lavender  pink  shading  to 
white  at  center  held  high  on  very 
strong  stiff  stems  and  is  an  excel- 
lent keeper.    Price  per  bulb,  $3.00. 


Planting   Season   April   or    May 
Catalogue    on    Request 

FRANK  D.  PELICANO  &  SON 


Dahlia   Farm,    201    Guttenberg   St. 


San    Francisco,    Calif. 
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in  the  cut  of  our  clothes,  in  the 
lines  of  the  articles  we  use  daily 
and  in  the  physiognomy  of  our 
"bibelots  de  luxe."  I  have  ob- 
served our  vehicles,  our  jewels,  and 
there  as  elsewhere,  I  seem  to  find 
a  tendency  toward  simpler,  so- 
berer, better  balanced  lines.  No 
useless  ornamentations  are  used, 
all  elegance  resulting  from  the 
material  and  the  line.  As  an 
example  of  what  I  mean,  let  us 
compare  one  of  our  small,  flat, 
modern  watches,  with  one  of  the 
large  bulky  ones  of  the  Louis  XV 
period,  or  one  of  our  modern 
rings  with  one  made  sixty  years 
ago.  Everything  holds  together, 
and  I  think  that  furniture  or  a 
well-planned  interior  ought  to  be 
executed  on  the  same  principle 
with  which  the  carossiere  of  a 
motor  car  is  designed. 

"Putting  aside  more  particular 
nuances,  a  severe  and  precise  note, 
in  keeping  with  our  time,  ought 
to  be,  I  think,  the  actual  note,  a 
sober  note  yet  not  excluding  either 
a  sense  of  richness  or  an  indication 
of  luxury.  To  look  elsewhere  for 
one's  line  would  be  to  lose  one's 
time. 

"But  I  do  not  think,  Monsieur, 
that  I  would  for  this  break  away 
from  the  past.  By  no  means,  and, 
at  any  rate,  whether  we  wish  it 
or  not,  the  past  is  there.  We  are 
a  result  of  it,  we  live  of  it,  and 
the  best  we  can  do  is  to  make  use 
of  it,  adapting  it  to  our  modern 
tastes. 

"The  great  stupidity,  the  cause 
of  all  the  incongruities  which  of- 
fend our  gaze,  has  precisely  been 
the  mistake  made  in  wanting  to 
create  from  one  day  to  another  a 
totally  new  style.  With  the  pre- 
text of  inventing,  one  has  done 
exactly  the  contrary.  Decorators 
in  this  have  shown  themselves  no 
less  naive  than  the  Revolutionaries 
of  1789.  Monsieur,  let  us  resign 
ourselves  not  to  discover  any  more 
anything  that  is  absolutely  new. 
Since  the  world  exists  everything 
has  already  been  said. 

"The  plan  to  adopt  is  to  re- 
juvenate the  ancient  forms  adapt- 
ing them  to  our  present  needs  and 
customs,  patiently,  slowly,  mod- 
estly. A  new  style  can  only  be 
the  result  of  conscientious  work. 
It  is  self-born,  developing  itself 
unconsciously  just  as  the  Direc- 
toire  style  was  a  result  of  the 
Louis  XVI   .    .    . 

"The  Louis  XVI  of  the  Louis 
XV,"  I  added. 

"The  Louis  XV  of  the  Re- 
gency," he  answered. 

"The  Regency  of  the  Louis 
XIV,"  I  cried,  "and  if  we  pro- 
ceed in  this  way  we  will  get  back 
to  the  times  of  the  Flood." 

I  am  joking,  and  I  am  wrong. 
I  must  insist  on  it,  my  artist 
friend's  remarks  were  sound  ones, 
and  were  for  me  a  comforting  in- 
dication that  in  all  probability 
(Continued  on  page  ioo) 
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fiawl  and  Pillow  Set 

©Searching  sea  breeze  or  keen  country  wind 
are  as  naught  behind  this  cozy,  wool  shawl! 

Scotland  loomed  of  soft,  fleecy  Kasha  Wool. 
Generously  proportioned  to  tuck  in  snugly. 
Folds  compactly  into  an  English  Satine  Bag 
with  down-filled  pillow  to  match. 

Solid  Color  Shawls  :  ^an,  T^ose, 
<&lue,Qobelm  "S/ue.T/umand  ePKauve  $27 

with  'Bag  and  'Pillow  to  match  - complete 

°[ Tlaid  Shaul  $5  extra  > 
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Interior 
Decoration 
and  Proper 
Furnishing 
Room  by 
Room 

The  reason  is  given 
for  every  step — cov- 
ers the  whole  subject 
in  one  volume. 

192  Illustrations  in 
doubletone,  9  in  color, 
7  diagrams,  296  pages, 
octavo. 
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Treating  of  furnishing  from  the  most  inexpensively  equipped  cottage, 
bungalow  or  flat  to  the  smart  apartment  house  of  fair  dimensions; 
and  by  both  the  modern  non-period  and  period  methods.  All  grades 
of  expense  are  provided  for.  Complete  furnishings  of  a  number  of 
premises  are  indicated — color  schemes,  appropriate  walls,  furniture, 
textiles  and  accessories  being  suggested  for  each  room.  The  furniture 
illustrated  is  that  which  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market.  An 
effective  plan  for  the  securing  of  unity  and  variety  in  color  is  pre- 
sented and  applied.  The  chapters  on  color  and  form  alone  are  worth 
the  price  of   the   book. 

EAST    WASHINGTON    SQUARE 
Dept.  A.  D.  4,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 


Please  send  me  an   illustrated  pamphlet  of   this   book   and  other   similar 

volumes. 
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WRENCH  PROVINCIAL 
FURNITURE 

(jjlpREXCH  Provincial  Fur- 
*-^  niture"  —  a  term  often 
misunderstood — is  used  to  des- 
ignate all  styles  of  peasant  fur- 
niture made  during  a  period 
covering  hundreds  of  years — 
and  is  not  confined  particularly 
to  the  era  of  any  one  of  the 
classic  styles.  The  decorative 
motifs  and  structural  forms  em- 
ployed reflect  those  generally 
found  in  all  of  the  French 
schools  of  cabinet  making. 

The  product  of  the  provinces, 

more   or  less   remote   from   art 

centers,     Provincial     Furniture 

embodies  a  rustic  simplicity  and 

sturdiness  combined  with  classic 
grace  and  proportion. 

Having  these  qualities  essen- 
tial to  all  good  art,  and  because 
of  its  unaffected  beauty  and 
charm,  French  Provincial  Fur- 
niture is  being  successfully  in- 
troduced into  interiors  and  dec- 
orative schemes  of  all  periods 
and  is  especially  effective  in 
combination  with  early  Ameri- 
can furniture. 

In  addition  to  our  large  dis- 
play of  peasant  pieces,  we  are 
showing,  of  course,  our  unusual 
collection  of  18th  century  re- 
productions, all  of  which  are 
hand-made  and  skilfully  exe- 
cuted from  authentic  designs. 


No.  442 
Side    Chair    to 
match   No.  441 


No.  466 

Province  Bonnetiere 
H  56",  W  26" ,  D  i4-]/2" 
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ACCESS    TO    OUR    DISPLAY    ROOMS    MAY    BE    AR- 
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AWARDED    GOLD    MEDAL    OF    HONOR     IN    NATIVE     INDUSTRIAL    ART 
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Early  American  Maple  Dresser  and  Chair,  by  Kensington 


Utility  and  comfort  were  the 
first  considerations  of  our  Early 
American  cabinetmakers,  yet 
their  work  reveals  a  pride  in 
honest  craftsmanship  that  wins 
our  respect  as  the  quaint  charm 
of  its  unaffected  simplicity  ap- 
peals to  our  affections. 

Kensington     reproductions     of 

Kensington  Furniture  is 
rative  styles   appropriate 


The  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furniture  may 
be  arranged  through 
your  decorator  or 
furniture        dealer 


this  furniture  because  of  fidelity 
in  design  and  the  old-time  hand 
processes  of  the  Kensington 
craftsmen,  retain  the  quaint 
spirit  of  the  originals  and  satis- 
fyingly  restore  to  an  interior  the 
charming  atmosphere  of  old 
Colonial  days. 

made  in  all  the  deco- 
lor  American   homes. 


Write  for  illustrated 
booklet  A  and  pam- 
phlet, "How  Ken' 
sington  Furniture 
May    Be    Purchased." 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

DECORATIVE  FURNITURE  ~  ART  OBJECTS 
NEW  YORK 

SHOWROOMS:  41  WEST  45  ST.,  SIXTH  FLOOR 


New  York's  newest  and  most 

beautifully  furnished  hotel. 
Accommodating   1034   guests. 

Equal  Distance  from  "Pennsylvania 

and  Grand  Central  Stations. 

'Broadway  at  6jrd  Street. 

ROOM  ^h  PRIVATE  BATH 

$330 
ALL    OUTSIDE    ROOMS 


Do  you  Want  To  Buy  or  Lease 

A   COUNTRY 
HOUSE 

With  or  Without  Acreage 

JET  us  know  what  kind  of  a 
-1— '  place  you  are  interested  in 
either  as  a  purchase  or  lease,  loca- 
tion preferred,  and  we  will  secure 
full  particulars  for  you  of  the 
best  available  opportunities. 

No  charge  for  our  services 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 

Arts  &  Decoration 

•15  West  45th  Street,    New  York,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  PER50N  SHOULD  HAVE  A 

BOOKPLATE 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  S5UGGESTI0NS 

COATS-OF-ARMS 

PAINTED  IN  TRUE  COLORS  FOR  FRAMING 

Penn  De  Barthe 

■m  Designer  and  I  llustrator 

^  929Chestnut5t.,Phila.  Pa 


Baco  BATIK  Dyes 

Packed  in  2-ounce  tins — Shipped  Parcel 
Post.  A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concen- 
trated colors  covering  every  requirement. 
Used  generally  by  artists  and  commercial 
houses.     Write  for  list  with  prices. 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

448  West  37th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.       Department  10 
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he  was  not  the  only  one  to  think 
this  way,  and  I  think  that  if  for 
nothing  else  the  conversation  was 
worth  recording. 

For  notwithstanding  the  be- 
wildering and  disappointing  aspect 
of  most  of  our  modern  exhibitions, 
and  notwithstanding  what  I  have 
written  about  them,  here  and 
there,  lately,  a  keen  observer  may 
discover  some  promising  indica- 
tion of  a  return  to  reason.  For 
it  is  reason  which  seems  up  to  now 
to  have  been  most  lacking  in  mod- 
ern work.  At  times,  though  they 
are  generally  isolated,  forgotten, 
submerged  by  the  crowd  of  hasty 
and  mediocre  work  which  sur- 
round them,  one  comes  across  pro- 
ductions that  are  arresting. 

A  significant  sign  of  the  coming 
of  better  artistic  efforts  may  be 
seen  in  the  undeniable  influence 
which  two  or  three  groups  of 
young  artists,  architects,  sculptors 
and  decorators  are  exercising  on 
the  public.  What  will  result 
from  these  attempts?  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say. 

But  if  in  France  a  modern  style 
will  succeed  in  forming  itself,  it 
will  be  to  these  artists  of  the 
young  generation  that  we  shall 
owe  it,  and  we  must  be  grateful 
to  them,  for  their  task  won't  be 
an  easy  one,  as  it  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  their  part 
to  overcome  the  many  mistakes 
made  in  the  last  sixty  years  by 
generations    who    preceded    them. 

Fantasies  with  Music  in 
Paris 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

there  come  the  various  figures 
who  dance  wildly  round  about 
him  taunting  him  in  sing-song 
voices  with  badly  done  additions. 
And  finally  he  rushes  frantically 
out  into  the  garden.  There  also 
everything  is  hostile  to  him.  The 
frogs  he  has  mutilated,  the 
dragon-flies  whose  wings  he  has 
wantonly  pulled  off,  the  bat  whose 
companion  he  has  killed,  the  squir- 
rel whose  relation  is  kept  caged 
and  the  tree  whose  limb  he  has 
broken.  In  a  furious  dance  they 
all  circle  round  him  and  during 
this  one  of  the  squirrels  is  hurt. 
The  child  in  an  access  of  pity 
bends  down  and  binds  the  foot  of 
the  hurt  animal  with  the  ribbon 
from  his  own  neck.  Then  he 
falls  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon 
calling  his  "Mama."  The  ani- 
mals in  their  turn  are  pitiful  and 
they  bear  him  to  the  porch  of  his 
home  as  the  insects  and  the  frogs 
sing  their  evening  hymn. 

The  music  is  in  its  way  a  little 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  humor  and  irony 
and  will  doubtless  have  as  many 
performances  as  Ravel's  last  work 
"La  Valse"  is  now  having.  As 
to  Colette's  work,  I  am  looking 
forward  to  its  publication  in 
book  form  with  illustrations  by 
someone  like  Andre  Helle. 
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'"Chevricr  Italien  (effet  du  matin)" 
by  J.  B.  C.  COROT 


C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

ART     GALLERIES 


680  Fifth  Avenue. 


New  York 


PAINTINGS,  BRONZES  and  RARE  PRINTS 

by  the  MODERN    MASTERS    of  AMERICAN 

and  EUROPEAN  ART 


PEARL  NECKLACES  AND 
PEARLS  FOR  ADDITIONS 


SPAULDING&CO. 

JEWELERS 
MICHIGAN  AVENUE    ~  CHICAGO 


EVANSTON 
ORRINGTON  AVENUE 


PARIS 
23  RUE  DE  LA  PAIX 
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The  Two-Skin  Scarf 
of  Silver  Fox 


An  origination  in  Spring  fur  fashions,  by 
this  shop,  that  expresses  a  high  degree  of 
scarf  elegance  and  beauty. 

In  establishing  the  vogue  for  the  two- 
skin  silver  fox  scarf  we  have  used  the  rare, 
small  prize-bred  pelts  from  the  ranches  of 
Prince  Edward  Island. 


IHIlAECKEL&SONSinc 

■L^w  I  One  ^family  Management  Since  1863 

C/546    FIFTH    AVENUE 
CWhere  45* St.  Crosses  5th  ^ivenuer 


>2900 


The  same  quantity  produc- 
tion that  makes  possible 
the  remarkably  low  price  on 
the  Kermath  Chris-Craft 
permits  us  to  sell  the  same 
model  hull  with  the  Smith- 
Curtiss  motorat  a  reduction 
of  $600.  Quaranteed  speeds 
of  32  to  35  miles  per  hour. 
Write  for  complete  details. 


"^4$3500JM- 


Chris-Craft  has  set  an**«naintained  a  price  and 
quality  standard  for  other  runabouts  to  folfow. 
As  the  heritage  of  a  distinguished  line'oi  the 
world's  fastest  speed  boats,  Chris-Craft  stands 
apart— unchallenged.  Public  acceptance  has  per"- 
mitted  a  distribution  never  before  enjoyed  by  •*■ 
any  runabout  builder,  and  this  widespread  ap- 
proval of  the  Chris-Craft  has  always  maintained  ** 
a  price  advantage  that  at  no  time  compromised 
with  quality    Now  you  can  buy  the  Chris- 
Craft,  salt  water  equipped  throughout,  with 
the  $2150  Kermath  150  h.  p.  "six"  for  $3500. 


Chris  Smith  &Sons  fioat  Co. 

ALGONAC.    MICHIGAN 


largest    Builders    of    fast    runabouts 
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Qompact  beauty  t 

Beauty's  incessant  call  for  the  mirrored  touches  of  a 
softening  face  powder  has  given  "the  Compact"  great 
popularity.  But  the  hurried  and  unsatisfied  demand 
for  more  compacts  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  special 
care  in  selection.  Be  sure  that  the  powder  in  your  com- 
pact is  absolutely  pure  —  that  it  is  simply  the  tried 
and  favorite  face  powder  which  you  have  been  using 
in  loose  form  —  compressed,  for  your  convenience, 
into  compact  form  thru  great  pressure  only. 

Roger  &.  Gallet  face  powders  have  held  the  distinct 
preference  of  cultivated  and  beautiful  women  the  world 
over  for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  The  name 
Roger  &  Qallet  on  any  toilet  product  is  the  guaran- 
tee of  its  absolute  purity  and  most  refined  fragrance. 

Roger  &.  Gallet  powders  in  compact  form  now  offered  in 

Le  Jade  and  tyleurs  d'cZAmour 

The  metal  boxes  are  dainty  as  jewels.  Powders  are  shaded  in 
Blanche,  Rosee,  Naturelle,  Rachel  and  other  tints. 

Ask  to  see  the  new  Roger  &.  Gallet  Compacts. 

Roger  &  Gallet 

Parfumeurs    ~    Paris 
709  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
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OUR  May  issue  will  be  our 
Country  House  Number,  be- 
cause we  think  that  by  the  time 
May  comes  around  everybody  who 
intends  to  buy  a  house  or  who  is 
building  one  will  want  all  the 
help  and  information  about  dif- 
ferent types  of  houses,  their  fur- 
nishing and  fitting  that  they  can 
possibly  get.  And  so,  for  May,  we 
shall  present  some  of  the  most  de- 
lightful country  houses  that  have 
been  designed  by  architects  of  ex- 
perience in  the  east,  south,  west 
and  central  part  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  abroad.  Of  course,  we 
will  include  one  or  two  palaces, 
because  whether  you  are  going  to 
build  a  million-dollar  house  or  a 
medium-sized  house  or  a  bunga- 
low, our  beautiful  sumptuous 
houses  in  this  country  are  ex- 
tremely interesting.  They  furnish 
a  study  of  the  right  use  of  good 
building  materials,  of  fine  modern 
decoration,  of  the  finest  equipment 
probably  put  in  any  houses  in  the 
world,  and  their  gardens  are  spaces 
of  rare  beauty.  One  of  the  most 
splendid  of  these  big  houses  was 
designed  by  John  Russell  Pope 
for  Mr.  Stewart  Duncan  at  New- 
port, R.  I.  It  is  a  Tudor  house 
of  rare  distinction  with  interest- 
ingly patterned  brickwork,  beau- 
tifully grouped  windows  and  an 
interior  that  carries  the  memory 
back  to  old  English  castles. 

During  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Architectural  League,  we  selected 
for  our  May  number  some  of  the 
finest  medium-sized  houses  shown. 
And  one  of  the  most  charming  is 
Frank  J.  Forster's  design  for  the 
house  of  Gerald  Lauck,  Esq.,  at 
Montclair.  We  shall  show  the 
details  of  this  house  both  inside 
and  out  as  well  as  the  floor  plans. 
We  also  have  from  that  same 
wonderful  source  of  architectural 
beauty — the  League — the  country 
house  of  Vincent  Astor,  designed 
by  Delano  and  Aldrich,  those  men 
who  seem  to  know  the  architec- 
tural needs  of  Long  Island  better 
than  almost  any  other  architects. 
From  the  League  we  have  secured 
some  very  interesting  photographs 
of  gardens,  of  sculpture,  of  mural 
decoration,  all  of  which  show  the 
great  progress  being  made  in  this 
country  not  only  from  year  to 
year,  but  from  month  to  month, 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
designing  of  building,  finishing  of 
houses,  as  well  as  the  planning  and 
ornamenting  of   gardens. 

From  California  we  have  for 
our  May  issue  a  beautiful  struc- 
ture in  stucco  with  the  typical  tile 
roof.  The  design  is  immensely  in- 
teresting with  its  low  walls,  low 
wide  terraces  and  flat,  low  roof. 
A  fine  tropical  garden  surrounds 
this  typical  California  house. 
Harwood   Hewitt  is  the  architect. 


From  France  we  have  that  cap- 
tivating 18th  Century  little  house 
built  at  Versailles  for  Madame 
Elizabeth,  the  famous  sister  of  the 
famous  Louis  XVIth.  We  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  not  only 
the  exterior  views  of  this  house, 
which  is  an  exquisite  bit  of  archi- 
tecture, but  pictures  of  the  rooms 
and  glimpses  of  the  lovely  old 
French  garden.  From  England 
we  have  two  reconstructed  dwell- 
ings, one  a  glorious  Gothic  abbey 
made  into  a  home  of  rare  charm, 
and  one  a  group  of  little  stables 
made  into  a  street  of  cozy  cottages 
— a  delightful  contrast  in  home- 
making  and  full  of  inspiration. 

Of  course,  we  shall  have  the 
usual  number  of  fascinating  smaller 
houses  from  designs  made  for  Eng- 
lish country  places  as  well  as 
America,  and  we  shall  have  arti- 
cles, too,  about  beautiful  architec- 
tural details  especially  of  the  in- 
teriors of  homes,  stairways  and 
fireplaces. 

Then  the  more  practical  arti- 
cles,— a  delightful  one,  the  Powder 
Room,  that  fascinating  place  where 
one  makes  oneself  lovely  after 
wraps  have  been  taken  off,  just 
before  entering  the  dance  hall  or 
the  reception  room ;  and  one  on 
beautiful  lanterns  for  the  porch 
and  the  house.  If  we  have  room 
in  this  fascinating  number  we  in- 
tend to  show  some  rustic  furniture 
of  the  time  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
We  also  have  a  very  interesting 
article  on  modern  glassware  and 
Professor  Walsh  of  Columbia  has 
written  about  refrigeration  in  the 
summer  home. 

We  have  left  a  mention  of  the 
cover  to  the  end,  as  we  think  it 
worth  speaking  very  specially  about. 
Because  it  seems  to  embody  all  the 
loveliness  of  spring,  both  in  spirit 
and  color,  we  have  selected  a  paint- 
ing of  a  beautiful  young  American 
girl  by  Harrington  Mann.  The 
spirit  of  American  youth  is  shown 
by  this  English  portrait  painter 
with  a  fascination  and  delight  that 
makes  us  feel  we  could  present 
nothing  more  interesting  for  our 
beautiful   May  number. 

Of  course  our  usual  departments 
will  appear — art,  music,  our  Paris 
Letter  and  Rascoe's  talk  about 
literary  folks. 

M.  F.  R. 


Editor's  Note:  The  illustra- 
tion at  the  head  of  our  table  of 
contents  for  April,  we  regret  to 
say,  was  credited  to  the  wrong 
person.  The  house  was  designed 
by  Patterson  &  Willcox,  Inc.,  and 
as  it  is  an  extremely  delightful 
home,  we  feel  they  should  have 
full  credit  for  their  work.  The 
mistake  was  made  because  the  pho- 
tograph of  the  house  was  sent  to 
us  with  the  wrong  name  on  it. 
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AWNINGS 


OF  A  SUPERIOR  TYPE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  DESIGN 

Mater/a/ s  of  the  Finest  Quality  and  Most  Exclusive  P citterns 


Not  only  do  Awnings  lend  real  beauty,  color  and 
distinction  to  exterior  facades,  but  they  add  much 
to  the  coolness,  luxury  and  comfort  of  the  home 
indoors. 


Here  is  a  house  with  but  little  shade  from  nearby 
trees,  but  note  how  its  Awnings  repel  the  blazing  sun. 
See  how  inviting  its  rooms  appear.  You  can  almost 
feel  how  cool  and  livable  thev  are. 


ARTHUR  F.  SMITH  COMPANY,  Inc. 
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Boca  Grande,  Florida 

Boca  Grande  is  an  adventure 
in  naturalness 


/     '   i  ROM    the    angle    of    commercialized    amuse- 

^^T7      ment   and   the    real   estate   promoter,    Boca 

^S        Grande    is    a    dead    town.       It    has    always 

been  dead  and  probably  always  will  be.      That  is 

why  it  appeals  to  live,  wholesome  people. 

It  does  not  compete  with  any  of  the  bigger 
and  more  pretentious  movements.  It  simply  lets 
them  alone.  It  has  no  Chamber  of  Commerce,  no 
dredges  or  sand-suckers,  and  nothing  proposed 
for  1930.  Boca  Grande  is  a  haven  in  all  its  nat- 
ural simplicity  for  those  who  prefer  to  roll  their 
own  in  the  way  of  amusement.  Providence  did 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  job  in  making  this  a 
lovely  place  to  swim  and  fish,  and  to  enjoy  tennis 
and  golf;  and  we  who  have  been  -wintering  here 
continuously  since  long  before  booms  came  and 
went,  let  it  go  at  that. 

You  might  like  Boca  Grande  a  lot.  Many 
clever  people  do.  It  is  an  adventure  in  the  nat- 
uralness of  life.  Let  us  send  you  a  book  about 
it;  a  very  nice  book  faithfully  portraying  the  rare 
attractiveness  of  Boca  Grande. 


GASPARILLA  ISLAND  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Boca  Grande         -:-         Florida 


Light  Thoughts  on  Home  Lighting 
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Sundial — Fountain  by  Brenda  Putman.     Garden  Sculpture 
by  America's  foremast  Sculptors  in  infinite  variety 


FERARGIL  GALLERIES 


37  East  57th  St. 


the  room  under  this  light  loses 
much  charm,  for  this  lighting, 
coming  from  all  sides,  produces 
no  shadows  of  enough  depth  to 
round  out  the  objects  in  the  room. 
The  nooks  and  corners  of  darkness 
are  gone.  Perfect  light  is  cast 
everywhere,  and  looked  at  from 
the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  of 
lighting  the  method  is  successful. 
Yet  it  is  not,  any  more  than  is  a 
room  into  which  the  full  sunshine 
is  permitted  to  pour.  For  the 
witchery  of  artistic  lighting  is  the 
contrast  between  shadows  and 
light. 

Every  room  should  be  like  a 
picture  when  it  is  lighted.  Illusory 
shadows  should  play  about  the 
walls  and  ceilings,  under  furniture, 
behind  hangings  and  up  in  the 
high  corners,  where  unnamed 
spirits  of  night  lurk.  Oh  what 
pictures  were  those  rooms  that 
were  lighted  with  candles  that 
flickered  and  drew  wavering 
shadows  over  the  ceiling!  Poorly 
lighted?  Yes.  But  there  was  the 
illusion  of  beauty  lurking  in  them. 
And  this  can  be  lost  by  too  much 
electric  lighting,  and  yet  it  can  be 
gained,  too,  by  a  careful  use  of  this 
best  of  all  methods  of  lighting. 

What  we  urge  is  that  in  con- 
sidering the  problem  of  lighting 
homes,  the  question  of  quantity 
illumination  be  dropped  from  the 
argument.  Most  men  seem  to 
judge  the  success  of  lighting  by 
this  standard  of  quantity,  but 
fortunately  most  women  do  not, 
otherwise  the  romance  of  the  home 
would  long  ago  have  fled  from  the 
nooks  and  corners  with  the  advent 
of  the  electric  light.  Good  light- 
ing should  follow  those  principles 
of  lighting  which  the  artist  con- 
siders essential  in  a  picture.  For 
example  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
have  some  place  in  the  room  lighted 
more  brilliantly  than  any  other 
part.  The  source  of  the  light  itself 
ought  not  to  glare  in  the  eyes  but 
it  should  illuminate  brilliantly  the 
furniture  that  is  selected  to  be  the 
center  of  interest  in  the  view  of 
the  rooms,  upon  entering.  Other 
lights  may  be  about  the  room,  but 
they  ought  to  be  subordinate  in 
intensity.  Then  some  care  should 
be  taken  that  some  parts  of  the 
room  be  bathed  in  darkness  or 
duller  tones  of  light  so  that  the 
walls  have  gradations  of  light  over 
them. 

Of  course  there  are  certain 
rooms,  where  a  brilliant  illumina- 
tion is  needed  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  character  of  the  room. 
Rooms  where  gay  parties  are  held 
need  to  be  lighted  gaily,  for  bright 
lights  stimulate  the  speed  of  vision 
and  hasten  the  thoughts  and  move- 
ments of  people.  But  even  in  such 
rooms,  the  eyes  should  be  shaded 
from  looking  directly  into  the 
white  hot  bulbs,  for  the  brightness 
of  exposed  sources  of  light  makes 
the  pupils  of  the  eye  close,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  room  seem,  by 
contrast,  to  be  darker  and  poorly 
lighted.     For  such  rooms,  indirect 


illumination  is  attractive,  if  it  is 
so  placed  that  it  paints  the  walls  and 
ceilings  with  interesting  grades  of 
light.  A  little  exaggeration  of 
warm  color,  like  a  peach-colored 
light,  will  add  to  the  charm  of  the 
room,  for  it  will  blend  all  of  the 
colors  of  the  room  together  and 
produce  that  tonal  quality  which 
we  admire  in  so  many  pictures. 

Now  where  work  is  to  be  done 
in  the  home,  the  problem  of  light- 
ing should  be  considered  from  an 
entirely  different  point  of  view. 
Here  the  picture  does  not  count, 
but  light  upon  the  parts  where 
work  is  carried  on  is  all  important. 
There  are  many  kitchens,  laundries 
and  bathrooms  which  are  lighted 
only  by  a  central  light  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  This  is  wrong,  for 
most  often  the  work  at  the  sink,  at 
the  stove,  in  the  tubs,  at  the  iron- 
ing board  or  even  shaving  before 
the  mirror  in  the  bath  room  must 
be  carried  on  in  shadow.  The 
right  kind  of  lighting  for  such 
rooms  is  to  have  the  source 
directly  over  the  plane  of  work 
and  let  it  shine  directly  upon  it. 
A  light  over  the  sink,  over  the 
work  table,  at  each  side  of  the 
mirror  in  the  bath  room  or  bou- 
doir, and  the  like,  is  the  proper 
arrangement.  This  light  should  not 
shine  in  the  eyes,  but  only  on  the 
working  plane. 

Then  throughout  the  house, 
there  are  many  places  where  direct 
illumination  from  a  local  source  is 
essential  for  good  work.  Adjust- 
able and  portable  lamps  are  quite 
necessary  to  satisfy  these  conditions. 
A  light  for  the  piano,  for  reading, 
a  desk  lamp,  a  bed  lamp  and  simi- 
lar lamps  are  needed  to  illuminate 
these  special  parts  where  work  is 
carried  on.  Reading  lamps  should 
throw  the  light  down  upon  the 
book,  and  the  edge  of  the  shade 
should  be  below  the  level  of  the 
eye  as  one  sits  comfortably  in  the 
chair.  The  old  notion  that  the 
light  should  come  over  the  left 
shoulder  while  reading  is  not  true, 
for  the  reflection  of  light  of  this 
kind  comes  back  into  the  eyes,  if 
one  wears  glasses,  and  many  do, 
today. 

Indeed  the  use  of  portable  light 
sources  in  the  house  to  illuminate 
certain  parts,  where  work  is  to  be 
done,  is  much  more  important  than 
many  realize.  Most  houses  lack 
wall  and  baseboard  outlets  to 
which  these  lights  can  be  attached. 
Convenient  single  and  double  out- 
lets for  portable  lights  ought  to  be 
scattered  lavishly  through  the 
rooms  of  a  house,  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  some  other  outlets  intended 
for  general  illumination  of  rooms. 
To  be  able  to  place  a  light  where 
it  is  needed,  without  the  bother  of 
an  endless  length  of  cord  is  not 
only  safer,  but  also  a  sign  of  good 
planning. 

In  the  dining  room,  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  table  is  quite  important, 
and    yet   there   are   many   mistakes 
made.     Fixtures  are  often  selected 
'Continued  o>i  page  108) 
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AN  INTERESTING  FORMA  L  DINING  ROOM 


Designers,  Cabinet  Wood  Workers,  Decorators 
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NNOUNCE  a  new 
Brochure  illustrative  of 
their  exclusive  stock  and 
showing  a  variety  of  in- 
teriors designed  and  fur- 
nished  hy   them. 

May  we  send  you  a  copy 
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New  Summer  Fabrics  for  the  Country  Home 

(Continued  from,  page  51) 


rural  France  now  used  for  up- 
holstery has  heen  captivated  by 
their  charm  a  fashion  which  Ruby 
Ross  Wood,  the  decorator,  has 
made  desirably  popular.  Com- 
menting on  its  decorative  aspect 
and  its  application  in  this  coun- 
try, Mrs.  Wood  began  reminis- 
cently,  "When  did  I  first  use  the 
quilted  material  for  upholstery? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  least  eight 
years  ago  I  covered  a  little  gilt 
French  sofa  with  an  old  white 
satin  quilted  petticoat. 

"This  was  an  extravagant  and 
daring  thing  to  do  in  a  smoke- 
filled  city,  but  there  was  the 
lovely,  old,  cream  white  satin,  and 
there  was  the  old  gilt  canape  long- 
ing for  a  proper  covering,  so 
hoping  that  some  appreciative  and 
reckless  person  would  come  along, 
I  combined  them. 

"The  next  quilted  things  I  saw 
were  thin  quilts,  both  English  and 
American,  made  of  very  soft 
glazed  chintz.  I  used  a  number 
of  these  for  curtains  and  others 
for  upholstery,  four  or  five  years 
ago.  But  the  real  vogue  for 
quilted  coverings  came  in  with  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  Not 
mandy  or  Brittany  quilted  petti- 
coats, from  Paris. 

"Certainly  there  is  nothing  new 
about  the  old  quilted  petticoats  of 
rural  France,  which  we  have  been 
importing  for  the  last  few  years, 
to  use  for  the  upholstery  of  the 
simple  French  furniture  called 
'Manoir'  or  'peasant'  or  'rustique' 
by  its  various  advertisers.  They 
are  petticoats  in  name  only  for 
they  are  enormous  skirts  full 
enough  to  be  worn  with  hoops, 
made  of  the  most  delightful 
sprigged  calicoes. 

"The  prevailing  colors  are 
canary  yellow,  bright  sky  blue, 
olive  green,  plum,  or  scarlet,  all 
sprigged   with    tiny    pink   and    red 


flowers.  At  first  they  seemed  too 
brilliant  to  be  true,  and  we 
thought  they  must  have  been 
fabricated  by  some  clever  person, 
but  we  have  since  found  hundreds 
of  the  petticoats  and  dozens  of 
quilts  made  of  the  same  materials 
and   quilted   in   the  same   fashion. 

"At  first  we  used  them  to  up- 
holster the  backs  and  seats  of 
simple  French  chairs,  but  as  more 
and  more  of  them  came  from 
abroad  we  began  to  use  them  to 
cover  upholstered  armchairs  as 
well,  and  an  occasional  bed  quilt 
would  be  large  enough  to  cover 
a  sofa.  Their  gayety  is  very 
sophisticated  compared  to  our 
old  American  patchwork  quilts. 

"I  know  of  no  other  material 
that  seems  an  equally  sympathetic 
element  in  French,  English  or 
American  rooms.  Old  American 
wing  chairs  are  perfect  covered  in 
prune  colored  or  olive  green  petti- 
coats. The  sky  blue  ones  are 
lovely  with  English  chintz  and 
hooked  rugs.  The  canary  yellow 
ones  and  the  scarlet  ones  look  very 
well  on  even  the  simpler  Spanish 
and  Italian  pieces. 

"The  illustration  shows  a  morn- 
ing room  in  a  New  York  apart- 
ment, where  all  the  chairs  are 
covered  in  these  quilted  skirts. 
The  walls  are  painted  three  shades 
of  canary  and  primrose  yellow, 
with  glazed  chintz  curtains  of  a 
yellow  ground  patterned  in  white 
lilies  and  pink  and  white  colored 
primroses.  The  whole  furniture 
of  the  room  is  French  rustique. 
One  of  the  manufacturers  of  cur- 
tain stuffs  has  just  introduced  an 
imitation  of  these  quilted  materials, 
which  can  be  bought  by  the  yard. 
Cretonned  and  unglazed  chintzes 
of  small  pattern  are  machine- 
quilted,  and  sell  for  two  to  four 
dollars  a  yard,  welcome  to  all  wo- 
men with  countrv  houses." 


An  Italian  Villa  in  Urban  Setting 
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plete  edition  of  a  formal  garden, 
on  a  miniature  scale,  is  a  delicious 
surprise.  The  mere  scrap  of 
mother  earth  in  the  center  of  the 
plot,  embracing  but  a  small  sec- 
tion between  the  house  and  the 
garage,  the  service  extension  and 
the  driveway,  has  been  so  assidu- 
ously cultivated  as  to  yield  an 
abundant  harvest  of  spring  and 
fall  flowers — the  house  is  closed 
in  summer — and  there  is,  in  ad- 
dition, rich  planting  of  the  de- 
ciduous variety  of  native  shrubs 
that  lend  it  winter  charm. 

A  translucent  pool,  reflecting 
the  cool  lovely  tones  of  the  aqua- 
marine blue  lining,  stretches 
across  the  central  axis  of  the  gar- 
den plot.  Laid  out  in  different 
levels,  the  water  flows  in  a  gentle 
ripple  from  one  to  the  other,  while 
crossing   it   at   various   points,    are 


little  stepping  stones  that  serve  to 
break  the  long  expanse  of  water. 
Bordering  the  pool  are  citrus  trees 
such  as  orange,  lemon  and  lime 
with  a  border  of  small  boxwood 
and  at  the  corner  decorative 
groups  of  rhododendron,  with 
yew  and  magnolia.  In  the  spring, 
the  garden  is  gay  with  tulips,  cro- 
cuses, snowdrops,  hyacinths  and 
others  of  their  ilk,  while  the  fall 
brings  a  wealth  of  gaudy  chrysan- 
themums, asters,  actinida?  and 
similar  blooms.  A  limestone  wall 
fountain  against  the  garage  is  a 
pictorial  adjunct  and  the  high 
walled  terrace  over  the  one-story 
service  extension,  used  as  a  roof 
garden,  ornamented  with  tub 
plants  and  Spanish  flower  pots 
completes  this  naive  and  unusual 
city  garden,  as  the  arboreal  accom- 
paniment to  the  small  Italian  villa. 
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FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 

Never  in  our  history  have  we  shown  such  Wonderful 
Shirtings,  Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs,  Hosiery,  Robes, 
etc.,  as  now.  We  are  constantly  receiving  through  our 
London  and  Paris  Shops  the  very  Smartest  Creations. 
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AT  6id  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE:  REGENT  15  16 

We  Receive  From  France  Frequent  Importations 

OF 

PROVINCIAL         FURNITURE 


FINE    ANTIQUES   for  CITY   HOMES 
RUSTIQUE  TYPES  for  COUNTRY  HOUSES 
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Orient 


A  brass-trimmed  chest  with  butterfly 
hinges  and  inside  it  —  Korea,  quaint 
hats  and  dizzy  temples,  white  beaches 
and  all!  A  wee  statue  of  the  Goddess 
of  Mercy — a  fan,  a  tortoiseshell  comb 
a  string  of  pearls  and  a  bit  of  gold 
enamel  like  frozen  sunset  cloud 
—Japan !  You'll  be  wiser  thanl 
you  are  when  you  come  back' 
from  your  trip  —  and  happier. 
But  first  you  buy  a  ticket.  Yo 
know  it's  a   Magic  Carpet 

,   .   and  you  walk  right 
on!  And  you'll  never  ru 
out    of    stories  —  never. 


10  days 
to  JAPAN 

Every  two 
weeks  from 
Vancouver 


Kingfisher  feathers  in  silver,  brilliant 
as  jewels  ■ —  lacquer  like  rubies,  jade, 
coral,  mandarin  chains,  embroideries — 
silk  that  rolls  in  a  ball  and  comes 
out  uncrushed  —  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong!  These  are  the  things 
you  find  in  your  trunks  when  you 
return.  And  wrapped  around 
them  come  the  memories  — 
the  little  clear-cut  pictures 
of  twisted  streets,  scented 
shops,  the  moon  over 
strange  hills,  templesful  of 
incense  and  strange 
old,     smiling       gods! 


14  days 
to  CHINA 

Sailing 
thence  to 
Manila 


Largest  and  fastest  ships  on  the  Pacific  —  the  4  Empresses 

Canadian  Pacific 

Offices  in  all  large  cities  including  — 

New  York 344  Madison  Ave.         Chicago 71  East  Jackson 

San  Francisco 675  Market  St.        Montreal 141  St.  James  St. 

THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   TRAVEL    SYSTEM 


fCv^^SSS 


IJnrii/aled  as  to  Location  — 
Distinguished  throughout  the  World 
for  its  Appointments  and  Service 


The 


Fred  Sterry 

PRESIDENT 

John  D.Owen 

MANAGER 


Plaza 

FIFTH  AVENUE   AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 


CABLE  ADDRESS:   PLAZA   NEW  YORK 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

A  Small  Duplex  Apartment  and  Garden 

(Continued  from  page  62) 

realization  in  dozens  of  other  in-  plication,    and    the    whole    scheme 

stances  provided  the  same  factors  from  start   to  finish,   from   initis 

are  brought  to  bear.     And  the  ap-  conception    to   ultimate   execution, 

plication     of     these     factors     and  is    instinct   with    sturdy   common- 


^^^wtis^j^t^lj'^ 


Floor  plan  of 
the  duplex 
apartment  show- 
ing arrangement 
of  garden  in 
relation  to  the 
house.  The  en- 
trance from  the 
street  is  under 
the  room  marked 
"servant's  room" 
on  the  plan 

methods  is  bound  to  make  any 
congested  city  area  a  vastly  more 
agreeable  place  for  those  who  must 
live  in  it.  There  is  nothing  vision- 
ary nor  impractical  to  be  dis- 
covered in  either  principle  or  ap- 


sense  and  wholesome  determination 
to  make  the  utmost  of  dormant 
opportunities. 

Quite  apart  from  any  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  individual 
merits  or  qualities  of  the  apart- 
ment just  described,  the  whole 
situation  opened  up  by  such  trans- 
formations is  one  that  demands 
serious  thought  and  has  to  be 
faced  by  not  a  few  city  folk.  On 
the  one  side,  there  is  the  yearly, 
one  might  almost  say  the  daily, 
increasing  difficulty  of  finding  ac- 
ceptable suburban  quarters  within 
a  distance  of  New  York,  or  other 
large  cities,  whence  commuting  is 
either  comfortable  or  convenient. 
On  the  other,  there  is  the  presence 
of  many  a  city  neighborhood 
where  houses  may  be  secured  that 
are  susceptible  to  reconstruction 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  that 
carried  out  at  One  Sixty  East 
Eighty-third  Street.  As  they  now 
stand,  in  their  more  or  less  for- 
lorn condition,  they  are  not  de- 
sirable possessions  for  any  owner. 
They  are  ripe  for  betterment  and 
the  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  seize 
upon    the    invitations    they    offer. 


Light  Thoughts  on  Home  Lighting 

(Continued  from  page  104) 


which  throw  the  light  down  upon 
the  table  but  also  into  the  eyes  of 
those  seated  around  it.  This  is  very 
bad  and  irritating.  The  proper 
type  of  fixture  for  this  place  is  one 
that  has  a  very  deep  shade,  like  a 
long  cylinder.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  cylinder  are  placed  the 
lights  which  are  allowed  to  illumi- 
nate the  table  but  cannot  shine  in 
the  eyes  of  those  around  the  table. 
In  summing  up,  we  might  say 
that  the  problem  of  lighting  the 
home  artificially  divides  itself  into 
four  main  divisions:  (1)  studying 
each  room  as  a  picture  and  placing 
lights  so  that  there  will  be  good 
composition,  a  center  of  interest, 
and  a  balance  of  light  and  shadow, 
(2)  studying  the  general  illumina- 
tion of  those  rooms  which  are  by 
nature  gay,  so  that  their  gaiety 
may  be  emphasized  by  brilliant  but 
soft    lighting    that    gives    a    tonal 


quality  to  the  whole  room;  (3) 
studying  the  placing  of  direct  and 
shaded  illumination  over  those 
places  in  the  house  where  the  work 
of  the  home  is  done,  disregarding 
the  artistic  problem ;  (4)  providing 
means  for  artistic  portable  lights 
that  can  be  placed  in  all  parts  of 
the  house  where  direct  illumination 
is  needed. 

The  selection  of  fixtures  for  all 
parts  of  the  house  should  always 
be  made  with  one  practical  prin- 
ciple in  mind.  No  fixture  should 
permit  the  source  of  the  light  to 
shine  directly  into  the  eye.  Even 
those  fixtures  intended  to  cast  light 
on  the  working  plane  should  be  so 
shielded  and  hung  down  at  such  a 
level  and  be  so  adjustable  that  they 
never  permit  the  bare  light  to 
travel  directly  to  the  eyes  or  in- 
directly by  reflection  from  some 
polished  surface. 
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KNOWLEDGE  OF  GREAT  VALUE 
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The  art  of  realizing  the  most  of  a  home's 
possibilities  for  beauty  is  a  technical  one.  It 
requires  knowledge  of  definite  principles 
and  facts.  Having  that  knowledge  one  may 
create  a  home  of  rare  beauty  and  charm  and 
comfort  at  moderate  expense;  without  it 
one  can  spend  a  fortune  and  create  only  a 
a  museum.  That  is  why  the  profession  of 
Interior  Decorating  is  growing  so  rapidly 
in  importance,  and  why  it  offers  so  splendid 
an  opportunity  to  the  cultured  person  seek- 
ing a  vocation  of  the  highest  type. 


Why  should  YOU  learn  Interior  Decoration  ? 


For  exactly  the  same  reason  that  you  have  studied  art  and 
music — to  enrich  your  life.  It  will  add  enormously  to  your  en- 
joyment of  the  beautiful  things  with  which  you  come  into  contact 
day  by  day  in  your  home  and  in  the  homes  of  your  friends. 

It  will  undoubtedly  save  you  much  money,  perhaps  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  add  vastly  to  your  pleasure,  in  all  the  furnishing 
and   decorating  you  do   in  your   home   through   the  years   to  come. 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Home 

Study  Course  in  Interior 

Decoration 

is  two-fold  in  purpose  and  effect.  It  is  designed  both  for  those 
who  simply  desire  the  cultural  values  of  authoritative  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  interior  decoration,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  prac- 
tice interior  decoration  as  a  profession. 

The  course  is  as  interesting  and  enjoyable  as  any  novel  ever 
written.  Prepared  and  conducted  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  living  architects  and  decorators,  it  covers  the  entire  field  and 
gives  thorough  knowledge  of  all  essential  principles  and  facts. 
The  information  is  all  so  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  that  each 
lesson  is  a  new  pleasure,  not  a  task.  We  have  scores  of  letters 
from  subscribers  stating  that  they  find  the  course  absolutely  fasci- 
nating. 

Only  24  Lessons! 

The  entire  course  is  covered  in  only  24  lessons.  You  will  find 
them  described  below.  A  lesson  will  be  mailed  to  you  every  two 
weeks,  and  a  half  hour  a  day  of  thoughtful  reading  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  acquire  each  lesson  comfortably  before  the  next  one  arrives. 


It  will  give  you  the  indescribable  satisfaction  of  having  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  what  is  correct  and  what  is  genuine  in  every 
period  and  style  of  furniture  and  decoration.  No  matter  how 
accustomed  one  may  be  to  beautiful  things,  no  matter  how  fine 
one's  instinct  for  beauty  and  form  may  be,  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Interior  Decoration  is  essential  to  sound  judgment. 
And  there  is  intense  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  place  and  evalu- 
ate a  room  and  its  contents  at  a  glance. 


Every  style  of  house  and  apartment  and  every  style  of  decoration 
is  fully  dealt  with   in   this   complete   and   thorough    course   cover- 
ing every  phase  of  Interior  Decoration. 


Send    this    Coupon  for   Descriptive   Brochure  —  Free 


THE  COURSE 


LESSON  I.  The  Fixed  Back- 
ground— the   basio  element. 

LESSON    II.      Walls. 

LESSON  III.  Windows  and  Their 
Treatment. 

LESSON  IV.  Ceilings,  Floors 
and   Floor   Coverings. 

LESSON  V.  Lights  and  Light- 
ing  Fixtures. 

LESSON  VI.  Color  and  Color 
Schemes. 

LESSON  VII.  Choice  and  Ar- 
rangement  of   Furniture. 

LESSON  VIM.  Decorative  Tex- 
tiles   and   Hangings. 

LESSON  IX.  Choosing,  framing 
and   hanging   pictures. 

LESSON  X.  Painted  Furniture 
and   Its   Uses. 

LESSON  XI.  Furnishing  the 
Apartment. 

LESSON  XII.  Historical  Back- 
grounds. 

LESSON  XIII.  The  Historical 
Background  of   Style. 


LESSON  XIV.  The  Renaissance 
Style  of  Furniture. 

LESSON  XV.  The  Baroque  Style 
in   Furniture. 

LESSON  XVI.  The  Rococo  Style 
In    Furniture. 

LESSON  XVII.  The  Neo-Classic 
Style  in   Furniture. 

LESSON  XVIII.  Jacobean  and 
Restoration  Furniture  in  Eng- 
land. 

LESSON  XIX.  William  and 
Mary.  Queen  Anne  and  Early 
Georgian    Styles    In    Furniture. 

LESSON  XX.  The  Age  of  Chip- 
pendale   in    England. 

LESSON  XXI.  The  Adam  Period 
in   England  and  America. 

LESSON  XXII.  American  Adap- 
tation of  British  and  Conti- 
nental  Styles. 

LESSON  XXIII.  Interior  Deco- 
ration  as   a  Profession. 

LESSON  XXIV.  Problems  and 
Their   Practical   Solution. 


1       Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describing 
your  course. 


|    A&D  April,  1926 
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ARTS   &  DECORATION 


REAL  ESTATE— LONG  ISLAND 


Great  Neck 

Attractive  new  home  of  old  Colonial 
design  in  the  finest  section  of  Great 
Neck.  House  contains  11  rooms 
and  4  baths  with  the  best  of  con- 
struction, including  brass  plumb- 
ing, etc.  Plot  is  one  acre  with 
more  land  available  if  desired. 

Price,  $52,500 

CANTERBURY  REALTY  CORP. 

Station   Plaza 
Great   Neck,   Long   Island,   N.   Y. 

'Phone:  496  Great  Neck 


LONG  ISLAND 

ACREAGE  BARGAINS 

WATER  FRONTS. FARMS.  RESIDENCES 

Great  Neck™  Huntington 
baker  cfiKift^ 


-  Improved    or    New    Park    High-  ~ 
ways   that   are   aiding  this  sec- 
tion   of    Nassau    County,    Long 
Island,    are    North    Hempstead 
«  Turnpike,      Nassau     Boulevard,  <  ) 
i  Union     Turnpike,     Grand     Cen-   W 

tral   Parkway,   Hillside  Avenue 
IL  and  Jericho  Turnpike. 


East   Hampton,  L.   I. 

FOR  RENT 

Summer  cottages  for  the 
season  1926.  Large  and 
small  Village  houses, 
Estates  and  Dune  places. 

Send  for  Booklet 


E.  T.  DAYTON,  oAgent 

EAST  HAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Telephone :   251    East   Hampton 


Long  Island  Properties 

LOUIS  DE  LANCEY  WARD 

22  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Tel.  fowling  Green  4057 


SMONTCLAIKL  *ff&.Ks*^ 


ON  the  mountainside  overlook- 
ing New  York.  Charming 
residence  of  English  architecture, 
for  small  family.  Full  particulars 
of  this  or  other  choice  homes  and 
estates  on  request. 

Telephone  9600-9601-9602 


ames  fAooneyjnc. 


Opposite  Lackawanna  Terminal 
MONTCLAIR      NEW  JERSEY 


Jflarton  ^ollmsi 

Associate 
Beatrice  L.  Renwick 

REAL  ESTATE 

New  York — Long  Island 

Northern  Westchester 

County 

275  PARK  AVENUE 

Murray  Hill  J200-1849 


/T~  SPANISH-ITALIAN  VILLA,  in  romantic  setting  of  over 
*y  A-m  40  acres,  developed  in  exquisite  gardens,  fountains,  pools,  a 
\+S^M.  fair-sized  woodland  with  swift-flowing  brooks,  and  an  in- 
teresting pond.  The  house,  an  architectural  gem,  combines  the 
artistic  and  practical,  eliminating  unnecessary  servant  problems 
and  upkeep.  There  are  several  master  and  guest  chambers;  large 
living  room,  a  Spanish  room  with  a  huge  stone  fireplace,  and  a 
delightful  loggia  and  breakfast  room. 

The  environment  is  of  the  best,  among  splendid  homes  of  charming 
people.  This  exquisite  property  is  offered  fully  furnished  in  "true 
period,"  at  a  great  sacrifice,  on  reasonable  terms  of  payment.  Quick 
interest  advisable. 

For  fuller  details  of  this'  and  similar  properties  in  other  localities 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
Vanderbilt  1006 


SjAN  NE  /^OEHLENrflH 


QTIjc  |3cnnst>lbantn  gcabern" 
of  tfje  Jf  trie  ®vt& 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

IThe  Oldest  Art  School  In  America 
Instruction  in   Drawing,   Painting, 
Sculpture     and     Illustration.       Write 
for  Illustrated  Circular. 

BARBARA  BELL.  Curator. 


SCHOOL    OF    DESIGN 
AND     LIBERAL.     ARTS 

212  West  Fifty-Ninth  Street,  N.  Y.  C 

PRACTICAL  DESIGN  FOR  INTERIORS 

PERIOD  STYLES-FABRICS-FURNITURE 

Instructor!:    Lloyd    Coe,     Hildreth    Melere 

Nail   Zlmmerly   Bryan.   Treatment  of    Interiors 

Actual   working   out  of  a   room 
Irene  Weir    -    B  F  A    -   Yale  University    -     Director 
Diplome  -  Fontainebleau  -  L'Ecole  -  Des  -  Beaux  -  Arls 


Contemporary 
Reminiscences 

(Continued  from  page  90) 
sweeping  the  old,  cheap,  sen- 
timental, and  tacky  acts  out 
of  the  cabarets.  Unfortunately,  of 
course,  the  expense  of  going  to  a 
supper  club  to  witness  such  enter- 
tainment is  more  prohibitory  than 
the  law  which  called  the  supper 
club  into  existence. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  lived  in 
the  prairie  country,  say  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas  or  Nebraska, 
will  feel  again  that  dryness  of 
skin,  hear  again  that  doleful  and 
sinister  moan  in  the  ears,  and  see 
the  swords  of  dust  of  the  sand- 
storms while  reading  Dorothy 
Scarborough's  fine  novel,  "The 
Wind."  For  some  reason,  Miss 
Scarborough  first  issued  the  book 
anonymously  and  not  until  it  had 
caught  on  and  was  ready  for  a 
second  edition  did  she  affix  her 
name  below  the  title.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  Texas  wind's  break- 
ing down  the  morale  of  a  sensitive 
girl  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  fertile,  moist  climate  of 
Virginia  where  there  is  grass  and 
trees,  instead  of  stretches  of 
tumbleweeds,  sand,  alkali,  and 
cactus.  It  is  a  story  also  of 
courage  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  as 
implacable  and  elemental  as  the 
sea.  No  one  before  Miss  Scar- 
borough has  told  how  the  prairie 
winds  sear  the  beauty  of  young 
girls,  make  women  old  and  yellow 
skinned  before  their  time,  and 
sullen  and  sombre  as  if  always  on 
guard  against  a  threatening  enemy. 

Craftwork  in  Summer 
Schools 

As  a  result  of  the  demand  that 
has  been  developing  during  the 
past  few  years,  courses  in  wood- 
working and  cabinetmaking,  it  is 
announced,  are  receiving  special 
attention  in  the  plans  for  the  Sum- 
mer Session  this  year  at  the  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology  in 
Pittsburgh.  According  to  the 
plans,  several  courses  in  wood- 
working and  cabinetmaking  for 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  manual 
and  industrial  arts  will  be  given 
in  the  College  of  Industries. 

Among  the  courses  will  be 
Coping  Saw  Practice,  Joinery  and 
Cabinetmaking,  Woodturning  — 
Speed  Lathe,  Advanced  Cabinet- 
making,  and  Manual  Arts  Educa- 
tion. Although  arranged  pri- 
marily for  teachers  and  super- 
visors, it  is  pointed  out,  the  work 
of  these  courses  is  designed  to  be 
of  special  appeal,  also,  to  under- 
graduates and  others  who  feel  a 
need   for  more   technical   training. 

Other  courses  will  be  in  Archi- 
tecture, Sheet  Metal  Work, 
Plumbing,  Machine  Practice, 
Welding,  Electricity,  Radio, 
Drawing,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Me- 
chanics, Surveying,  Coal  Mining, 
English,  H  i  s  t  o  r  y,  Economics, 
Commercial  Law,  Mathematics, 
Psychology,  Education,  and  for 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  music 
ami   fine  and  applied  arts. 


ADVANTAGES 

OVERLOOKING  BELMONT 
YACHT  HARBOR  AND 
LINCOLN  PARK  GOLF 
COURSES  •  •  • 
ANEW  HOTEL- 700 ROOMS 
OPENED  EARLY  IN  1924 
ALREADY  FAMOUS  FOR 
ITS  HOSPITABLE 
ATMOSPHERE  •  •  • 

SPECIAL 

MONTHLY  RATES 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

G.E.Billiiujslei) 

J^anager         


ST.  LOUIS   SCHOOL  OF 
FINE   ARTS 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.    For  catalogue,  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director,  Room  10 
Washington  University  St.  Louis 


Pratt   Institute    Art   School 

BROOKLYN,   NEW  YORK 

Applied  Design,  Interior  Decoration,  Jewelry, 
Life  Drawing,  Modeling,  Costume  and  Pic 
torial  Illustration,  Commercial  Design,  Dec- 
orative and  Mural  Painting,  Architecture- 
Two-  and  three-year  courses.  Teacher  Train- 
ing In  Fine  and  Applied  Arts— Two-  and 
three-year  courses.  38  Studios.  44  instruc- 
tors.    39th   Year. 

WALTER    SCOTT    PERRY,    Director 


THE 

LARESHORE 

DRIVE 

181   LAKE   SHORE  DRIVE 

East  of  north  Michigan  Av 
facing  the  lane  Quiet  five 
minutes  to  business  shop- 
ping and  theatre  centers  • 

Tlew---4bo  beautifully^ 
furnished  rooms  with  bath 
single  oren  suite  i5and  up. 

European  atmosphere 
perfect  cuisine 
and  service- 

WM  A-  BUESCHErV^ 

IOR.MERIV  OF  THE  MU.-CAR.ITON 
N     E     W        •         V    O     R-    K. 
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Don't  Go 
To  Europe 

Until  You  Learn  to 

Speak  a  Foreign 

Language! 


Great  Modern  Hotels  in  America 


Avoid  loss 
of  time, 
temper  and 
money,  in 
h  u  n  d  reds 
of  places 
where  for- 
eign lan- 
g  u  a  g  e 
would  en- 
able you  to 
understand 
and  make 
yourself 
understood. 


YOU  will  surely  miss  halt  the 
pleasure  of  jour  trip  if  you  go 
to  Europe  or  any  foreign  land  without 
knowing  one  other  language  in  addi- 
tion to  English.  Ask  anyone  who  has 
been  there  how  important  it  is  to  be 
able  to  speak  French,  German,  Spanish 
or  Italian !  Let  them  tell  you  how 
much  bother  they  would  have  avoided, 
how  much  more  they  would  have 
learned,  how  much  money  they  might 
have  saved !  Whether  you  go  for 
business  or  pleasure,  by  all  means 

Learn  French,  Spanish 
Italian,  or  German 
The  New  Pelman  Way 

The  only  method  GUARANTEED  to  teach 
«  you  in  a  shcrt  time,  in  your  own  home,  by 
-  mail!  The  only  method  which  does  not  use 
a  single  word  of  English  in  its  lessons!  You 
begin  to  read  a  foreign  language  right  at 
the  start.  The  l'elman  method  recognizes 
hat  there  are  hundreds  of  words  almost  iden- 
tical in  spelling  and  meaning  in  all  foreign 
languages  and  in  English.  You  learn  by 
easy  stages,  in  the  normal  natural  way  that 
children   "pick  up"  a  foreign  language! 

A  Guaranteed  Method 

So  startling  is  this  method  that  learning  a 
foreign  language  becomes  a  matter  of  adding 
a  few  words  at  a  time  to  those  yon  already 
knmo!  The  average  vocabulary  consists  of 
only  about  2,000  words,  probably  half  of 
which  are  about  the  same  in  foreign  lan- 
linages'  Think  how  little  there  is  to  learn! 
NO  wonder  Americans  are  turning  to  the 
Pelman  guaranteed  Method  just  as  people 
did   in  England. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK 

The  amazing  free  book,  that  is  yours  for 
the  asking,  shows  you  what  a  real  cultural 
benefit,  what  a  wonderful  means  for  pleasure 
it  is  to  have  another  language  at  your  com- 
mand. This  free  book  will  srive  you  a  con- 
vincing demonstration  of  the  method;  it 
actually  shows  you  that  you  can  read,  at 
sight,  a  page  of  the  language  you  decide  to 
learn.  It  shows  why  it  is  possible  to  guar- 
antee that  you  will  learn  either  French, 
German.  Spanish  or  Italian  within  a  short 
time  to  your  satisfaction  or  it  will  cost  you 
nothing.  Can  a  fairer  offer  than  that  be 
made?  Send  for  the  book  today.  It  costs 
you  nothing.  It  places  you  under  no  obliga- 
tion. No  salesman  will  call  upon  you.  Mail 
the  coupon  at  once. 

THE  PELMAN  LANGUAGE  INSTITUTE 

Approved   as   a   correspondence  school   under 

the  la-vs  of  the  State  of  A" (-re   York 

Suite  L-144.   19  West  44th  Street, 

New  York  City 


THE   PELMAN   LANGUAGE  INSTITUTE, 
Suite  L-144,  19  West  44th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

nd    me    full    information    about    the 
Pelman    System   of    Language   Instruction. 

N'ann  

Address 

City State 

I  am  interested  in 
n  French   □  Spanish   □  German   □  Italian 
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beauty  to  be  found  in  convents  and 
monasteries.  The  walls  are  creamy 
whitewash  and  the  shutters,  doors, 
as  well  as  the  spreads  on  the  beds 
are  of  a  curious  tomato  color.  The 
beds  are  old  polychrome  in  many 
colors  and  so  are  the  dressing 
tables,  mirror  frames  and  rugs. 
Brown  terrazzo  makes  the  floors 
and  the  smaller  pieces  of  furniture 
are  antique  walnut. 

But  while  there  is  an  architec- 
tural austerity  in  the  building  and 
sometimes  a  curious  fine  simplicity 
in  the  furnishing  of  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  Cloister  there  is  every 
known  comfort  and  convenience 
from  one  end  of  the  beautiful 
building  to  the  other. 

In  speaking  with  such  interest 
of  "The  Cloister"  at  Boca  Raton 
one  should  not  forget  the  much 
larger  hotel  which  is  being  built  by 
the  same  company  on  the  ocean 
front,  the  Ritz-Carlton.  This  will 
not  be  opened,  because  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  in  the  building,  fitting  and 
furnishing,  before  the  season  of 
1927,  and  for  this  an  army  of 
workers,  engineers,  contractors, 
the  best  in  the  world  will  be  kept 
busy  for  a  year. 

Boca  Raton  is  so  conveniently 
placed  that  it  seems  as  though  the 
country  about  had  been  planned  to 
augment  its  beauty  and  conve- 
nience. It  is  only  twenty-seven 
miles  south  of  Palm  Beach  and 
forty-three  miles  north  of  Miami. 
The  Golf  Stream  which  contrib- 
utes so  much  to  the  joy  of  the 
Florida  climate  here  comes  close 
to  the  shore,  and  the  result  is  an 
azure  sky,  a  blue  and  emerald  sea 
and  a  yellow  beach  shining  in  the 


sunlight  most  of  the  days  of  the 
year.  Every  street  in  Boca  Raton 
will  be  from  eighty  to  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  wide  and  all 
will  be  paved.  On  each  side  of 
the  beautiful  roadways  and  high- 
ways will  appear  in  time  a  deluge 
of  palms,  flowers  and  shrubbery, 
which  will  be  transplanted  bodily 
from  forest  and  jungle  when  the 
time  comes  for  garden  making  in 
this  tropical  paradise. 

Already  magnificent  estates  are 
being  designed  for  the  ocean  front 
and  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
beautiful  gardens  will  be  created 
to  surround  these  picturesque 
homes.  The  harbor  for  Boca 
Raton  is  a  beautiful  spot  and  here 
will  land  sea-going  yachts  and  the 
famous  house  boats  which  play  so 
great  a  part  in  the  life  of  Florida. 
The  beach  at  Boca  Raton,  one  of 
the  finest  bathing  beaches  in  the 
country,  stretches  for  two  miles 
along  the  sea  and  from  there  be- 
yond the  breakers,  are  splendid 
opportunities  for  the  men  who  love 
deep-sea  fishing. 

There  seems  to  be  an  ever-grow- 
ing interest  in  Florida  as  the  play- 
ground for  America.  It  is  so  near 
at  hand,  the  climate  is  so  equitable, 
the  country  so  beautiful  and  the 
opportunities  for  sport  of  every  de- 
scription so  unique,  that  where 
formerly  the  winter  season  took  us 
abroad  over  the  world  for  sunlight 
and  tropic  bathing,  today  instinc- 
tively we  think  of  Florida  with  her 
gorgeous  homes,  her  opportunity 
for  really  delightful  social  inter- 
course, for  exciting  sport  and  for, 
in  many  ways,  the  most  picturesque 
and  interesting  hotel  life  that  has 
ever  been  afforded  any  country. 


A  Lady's  Virtue  in  Harlem 
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with  cold,  defiant — probably  meant 
to  be  aristocratic — and  official 
smiles.  The  humor  of  the  skits  is 
familiar,  but  what  with  the  Broad- 
way waggeries  of  Jack  Osterman, 
two  bright  burlesques  of  "The 
Green  Hat"  and  "The  Vortex"  it 
was  easy  to  have  a  pleasant  time. 
The  book  was  written,  as  usual, 
by  Harold  Atteridge,  his  fiftieth. 
The  seventh  annual  Greenwich 
Village  Follies  at  the  Chanin 
Theatre,  however,  is  just  another 
revue.  As  staged  by  Hassard 
Short,  it  is  a  succession  of  skits 
and  girls  in  satin  costumes.  There 
never  was  an  excess  of  humor  in 
the  "Follies"  arranged  by  John 
Murray  Anderson,  but  the  one  of 
his  successor  has  practically  none 
at  all,  save,  perhaps,  the  police 
station  sketch  with  Tom  Howard, 
and  "Moving  In"  in  which  Flor- 
ence Moore  disported  her  hoyden- 
ish  humors.  I  liked  best  of  all, 
however,  the  dancing  of  a  young 


man  by  the  name  of  Kendall  Capps. 
My  list  for  the  month  closes 
with  two  revivals  and  one  melo- 
drama. Rostand's  "Cyrano"  at 
the  Hampden  Theatre,  with  Wal- 
ter Hampden  at  his  very  best,  and 
Sem  Benelli's  "The  Jest"  at  the 
Plymouth  Theatre,  writh  Alphonse 
Ethier  and  Basil  Sydney  in  the 
roles  made  famous  by  Lionel  and 
John  Barrymore.  The  siren  Gin- 
evar  is  played  by  Violet  Heming, 
whose  beauty  only  is  convincing. 
M.  Ethier  was  the  star  of  the 
piece.  Mr.  Sydney's  wig  was  un- 
fortunate and  made  him  look  very 
like  a  cross  between  James  Watts, 
the  impersonator  of  great  women 
in  off  moments,  and  Ethel  Barry- 
more.  The  "Creaking  Chair,"  by 
Aliene  Tupper  Wilkes,  at  the  Ly- 
ceum Theatre,  save  for  a  regret- 
table tendency  toward  heavy  and 
superfluous  farce,  is  the  old  one 
about  who  killed  cock  robin,  and 
you  almost  guess. 
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Beech  tree,  estate  of  John  B.  Stetson, 
Jr.,  Elkins  Park,  Pa.,  treated  and  saved 
by  Davey  Tree  Surgeons.  New  bark  along 
both  edges  is  healing  perfectly  over 
Davey  cement  filling 

Nearly  $2,000,000  for 

Davey  Tree  Surgery 

in   1925 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert 
Company  did  a  volume  of 
business  of  nearly  $2,000,- 
000  last  year,  and  the  only 
thing  they  have  to  sell  is 
personal  service — the  service 
of  highly  trained,  profes- 
sional Tree  Surgeons,  whose 
work  is  mechanically  perfect 
and  scientifically  accurate. 

Last  year  Davey  Tree 
Surgeons  served  13,086 
clients — an  average  of  less 
than  $150  per  client — from 
Boston  to  Kansas  City,  and 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf. 
There  are  nearly  700  of  these 
master  Tree  Surgeons,  some 
of  whom  live  and  work  in 
your  vicinity,  within  easy 
motoring  distance  of  your 
home.  They  are  quickly 
available  and  no  carfare  is 
charged. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to 
have  your  trees  examined  by 
these  men  who  know  trees 
and  Tree  Surgery  values. 
You  can  get  an  honest, 
authoritative  opinion  with- 
out obligating  yourself. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc. 

550  City  Bank  Building 
Kent,  Ohio 

Attach  this  coupon  to  your 
letterhead  and  mail  today 


JOHN  DAVEY 

Father  of 

Tree  Surgery 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  '"■"■ 

EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.  pitov 

550    City    Bank    Bldg. 
Kent,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or 
obligation  on  my  part,  please 
have  your  local  representa- 
tive examine  my  trees  and 
advise  me  as  to  their  condi- 
tion and  needs. 
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FAMOU 


PAINTING 


Peeps  at  Celebrated  Masterpieces  in  the  Leading  Art  Galleries  of  Europe 


ONE  picture  in  the  Louvre,  Paris,  that 
always  holds  the  admiration  and 
wonder  of  visitors  is  the  figure  of 
"Mona  Lisa,"  the  woman  with  the  inscrutable 
smile.  Did  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  the  artist, 
entertain  her  with  his  humor  as  she  posed? 
Or,  was  she  thinking  of  her  dear  husband? 
She  was  his  third  wife!  "Mona  Lisa"  was 
painted  in  1504,  mysteriously  stolen  in  1911, 
subsequently  recovered  in  Italy.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  paintings  and  France's  priceless 
treasure. 

Marvelous  Golden  Tracery 
In  looking  at  Botticelli's  inspired  master- 
piece, "The  Madonna  and  Child,"  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  one  is  impressed 
by  the  youthfulness  of  the  Madonna.  The 
traditional  belief  is  that  she  was  fourteen  or 
fifteen  when  the  infant  Jesus  was  born.  An- 
other striking  feature  is  the  wonderfully  deli- 
cate mesh  of  the  gold  of  her  head-dress.  It  is 
fine  almost  beyond  belief. 

Female  Figure  Ideals 

Rubens,  celebrated  painter  of  the  Flemish 
school  (1577-1640),  never  imagined  that  the 
overplump  model  he  used  in  painting  his  mas- 
terpiece, "The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  would 
come  to  be  regarded  as  falling  far  short  of  the 
classic  ideal  of  the  female  figure.  But  so  it 
is  to-day.  A  girl  of  sixteen,  Rubens'  second 
wife,  was  the  model.  In  this  great  painting 
the  delicate  flesh  tints  of  Minerva,  Juno,  and 
Venus  are  still  vividly  real  against  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  trees.  This  canvas  hangs  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Rembrandt's  Masterpiece 

"Syndics  of  the  Cloth  Merchants'  Guild," 
the  crowning  glory  of  Rembrandt's  work, 
hangs  in  the  Rijks  Museum,  Amsterdam.  The 
six  men  seem  to  live  in  the  canvas — as  if  the 
painter  had  transformed  them  with  one  touch 
of  magic  into  paint  just  when  they  were  most 
interested  in  their  work !  All  the  portraits 
of  the  burghers  are  masterpieces,  fresh  as 
when  painted-  and  will  continue  to  delight 
picture  lovers  as  long  as  the  canvas  and  pig- 
ments last. 

Royal  Love 

That  combination  of  imaginative  power 
and  craftsmanship — a  perpetual  joy  to  the 
art  lover — is  shown  in  the  beautiful,  colorful 
canvas,  by  Sir  Edward  Coley  Burne-Jones, 
hanging  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  London,  "King 
Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid,"  immortal- 
ized by  Tennyson  in  the  following  lines : 

As  shines  the  moon  in  clouded  skies, 

She  in  her  poor  attire  was  seen. 
One  praised  her  ankles,   one   her  eyes, 

One  her  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien. 
So  sweet  a  face,  such  angel  grace 

In  all  that  land  had  never  been. 
Cophetua  swore  a  royal  oath: 

"This  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  queen!" 

Snubbed  by  Sweetheart 

Any  man  who  has  ever  been  snubbed  by 
the  girl  he  loved  when  he  waited  to  catch  her 
glance  as  she  passed  can  sympathize  with  the 


unhappy  Dante,  as  "the  glorious  lady  of  his 
heart,"  Beatrice,  sauntered  by  in  Florence 
without  even  looking  at  him.  This  incident 
is  pictured  in  that  exquisite  painting,  "Dante 
and  Beatrice,"  by  Henry  Holiday,  in  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. 
Corot's  Inspiration 

No  wonder  Corot  copied  Nature  so  vividly ! 
To  him  a  beautiful  day  was  a  subject  of 
tender  reverence.  On  the  morning  of  his 
death  in  1875  he  whispered,  "Dear  God,  how 
beautiful  that  is  !  The  most  lovely  landscape 
I  have  ever  seen!"  His  great  painting,  "The 
Fisherman's  Hut,"  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London,  shows  how  a  commonplace  subject 
may  be  glorified. 

Henner's  Discovery 

A  celebrated  nude  is  "A  Naiad,"  in  the 
Luxembourg,  Paris,  by  Jean  Jacques  Henner, 
whose  chief  distinction  as  an  artist  lay  in 
reviving  the  forgotten  art  of  painting  soft, 
velvety  flesh.  He  gained  this  result  by  paint- 
ing in  the  twilight  hour  when  the  landscape 
loses  color,  while  the  luminous  flesh  retains 
the  light. 

Greuze's  Girls 

The  main  forte  of  the  great  old  master, 
Jean  Baptiste  Greuze,  was  painting  young 
girls,  of  which  his  "The  Listening  Girl,"  in 
the  Wallace  Collection,  London,  is  a  con- 
spicuous example.  A  striking  type  of  inno- 
cence and  voluptuous  grace. 

"My  Mother"  Ever  Popular 

Artists  regard  Whistler's  popular  master- 
piece, "My  Mother,"  with  an  almost  sacred 
regard.  This  canvas  hangs  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, Paris,  but  reproductions  of  it  are  on 
the  walls  of  homes  all  over  the  world. 
Monks'  Friday  Diet 

Sadler's  delightful  study  of  monastic  life, 
"Friday,"  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liver- 
pool, shows  a  number  of  monks  at  table  eat- 
ing fish  in  lieu  of  the  prohibited  meat.  Some 
of  the  monks  are  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
in  brown  habits,  others  of  St.  Dominic,  in 
black  and  white. 

Picture  Cost  $120,000 

One  of  the  oldest  great  art  works  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris  which  cost  the  French  Govern- 
ment $120,000-  is  "The  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin,"  by  Murillo  (1618-1682). 
It  is  regarded  as  sublime. 

Lure  of  the  "Angelus" 

Another  noted  masterpiece  in  the  Louvre 
that  attracts  universal  attention  is  "The  An- 
gelus," by  Millet,  showing  the  peasants  in 
the  field  in  their  attitude  of  prayer  as  the 
soft  vesper  chimes  peal  in  the  church  belfry 
in  the  village. 

Male  Figure  Studies 

H.  S.  Tuke,  R.  A.,  is  best  known  for  his 
sea  and  figure  studies.  One  of  his  most 
popular  works  is  "Ruby,  Gold,  and  Mala- 
chite," in  Guildhall  Gallery,  London.  It  is 
bright  and  pictures  a  river  with  a  boat  and 


several  male  nude  figures.  There  is  a  super- 
stition that  posing  in  or  near  water  brings 
an  early  death.  But  the  three  principal 
models  in  this  picture  grew  up  to  be  men  of 
prominence  in  England. 

A  Masterpiece  at  77! 

Among  master  painters  Titian  was  sur- 
passed by  none  and  challenged  by  Raphael 
alone.  He  was  seventy-seven  when  he  painted 
the  wonderful  nude,  "Venus  and  Adonis," 
hanging  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
Artists'  Color  Tastes 

Artists  vary  in  taste  as  to  colors  as  mucli 
as  women  do.  Some  like  bright  tints — reds 
and  pinks  and  yellows.  Others  prefer  somber 
shades — Rembrandt,  for  instance,  as  is  shown 
by  the  celebrated  painting  of  himself,  in 
1640,  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
Leading  Animal  Painter 

As  a  painter  of  animals  J.  M.  Swan,  R.  A., 
has  never  been  surpassed !  His  striking  water 
color  study  of  a  lioness  and  cubs  is  in  the 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery. 

Crowd  in  a  Masterpiece 

In  the  magnificent,  richly  colored  painting 
by  Rubens,  "The  Abduction  of  the  Sabine 
Women,"  a  legendary  history  theme,  hanging 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  more  than 
thirty  persons,  mostly  women  being  seized, 
are  pictured. 

Show  of  Atmosphere 

A  beautiful  landscape  full  of  the  majesty 
and  peace  of  nature,  also  rich  in  glowing 
color,  is  "The  River  Bank,"  by  Arnesby 
Brown,  R.  A.,  in  the  Guildhall  Art  Gallery, 
London.  Some  cattle  are  grazing  by  the  river 
on  a  showery  day.  There  is  a  noticeable  effect 
of  atmosphere.  The  skins  of  the  animals 
glow  in  the  sunshine  of  the  misty  air,  while 
in  the  sky  is  a  trace  of  rainbow. 

Natural  Born  Artist 

A  man  is  sitting  up  in  bed.  He  has  been 
reading  some  old  love  letters.  Raising  his 
eyes  he  sees  the  specter  of  a  girl  dressed  as  a 
bride.  He  stretches  his  hands  toward  her. 
This  is  Millais'  great  painting,  "Speak! 
Speak !"  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  London.  Millais 
took  to  drawing  naturally.  At  six  he  drew 
soldiers.  At  the  Academy  schools  he  was  so 
tiny  he  was  placed  on  a  stool  to  receive  medals 
and  prizes  he  won. 

Girl  Genius 

Marie  Bashkirtseff  was  a  Russian  girl  and 
a  genius.  She  was  seventeen  when  she  took 
up  art.  Her  astonishing  capacity  for  accom- 
plishment was  the  wonder  of  her  masters. 
She  reproduced  life  as  she  saw  it,  finding  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  and  in  its  types  a  rich 
source  of  inspiration.  She  indicated  in  color 
as  Zola  expressed  in  words.  When  only  23 
she  produced  a  vigorous  masterpiece,  "The 
Meeting,"  a  study  of  street  urchins.  At  her 
death  the  following  year  the  canvas  was 
bought  by  the  French  Government  and  hung 
in  the  Luxumbourg,  Paris. 


You  Can  Own  All  These  Masterpieces 

All  of  the  great  pictures  mentioned  above — and  others — a  grand  total  of 
ONE  HUNDRED  OP  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  MASTERPIECES  IN  THE 
WORLD — are  faithfully  reproduced  in  their  true  original  colors  in  the  two  hand- 
some volumes,  "Famous  Paintings,"  attractively  bound  in  blue  cloth  and  half 
leather,  embossed  and  decorated  in  gold.  Size  of  volumes,  11  inches  wide  by  15 
inches  deep. 

The  paintings  are  reproduced  on  a  specially  prepared  canvas  paper,  which 
perfectly  conveys  the  color  values  of  the  originals,  and  are  mounted  on  heavy 
white  art  board,  which  can  easily  be  detached  for  framing.  The  introduction 
to  the  work  is  by  G.   K.   Chesterton. 

Each  picture  is  preceded  by  a  page  of  descriptive  matter,  giving  the  name 
and  period  of  the   painter  and   a  history  of  the   canvas, 

The  educational  value  of  such  a  work  in  the  home  is  immeasurable,  especially 
in  homes  of  artists  or  where  there  are  men  and  women  with  a  taste  for  art  study. 

Many  of  these  paintings  have  sold  for  thousands  of  dollars,  but  the  two 
volumes  of  "Famous  Paintings,"  comprising  100  reproductions  with  all  the  beauty 


and  glorious  coloring  of 
down  when  the  books  ar 
after  until  the  $25  shall 
have  been  paid.  If  on 
examination  the  books 
are  not  satisfactory,  they 
may  be  returned  in  five 
days  and  the  $2.00  ad- 
vance payment  will  be 
returned   to  you. 

If  you  wish  to  pay 
send  only  $24. 
Sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
to  'lay  or  send  a  copy 
Of  it  with  your  reniit- 
tance  of  $2.00.  Then 
you  can  examine  at  your 
leisure  in  your  own 
home. 


|  FUNK  &   WAGNAIXS   COMPANY 

1354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
Send  me,  on  approval,  carriage  charges  paid,  the  two  volumes 
I  of  "Famous  raintings."  I  enclose  $2.  If  satisfactory.  I  will 
retain  the  work  and  send  you  $2  per  month  thereafter  until  $25* 
_  in  all  has  been  paid,  completing  the  purchase.  If  I  do  not  want 
I  the  books,  I  will  return  them  within  five  days,  at  your  expense. 
I  you  will  refund  the  money  I  have  paid,  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing. 

I                                                                                                         A.  and  D.  4-26 
Name 

I   Address 
City State 

I        *  If  you  wish  to  pay  cash,  send  only  $24. 
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Your  index   to  true  furniture  value  —  the  nameplate 


Whatever  your  taste  in  living  room  furniture,  you  will 
realize  your  cherished  dreams  in  pieces  bearing  the 
Karpen nameplate.  For  Karpen  designers  and  craftsmen 
have  re-created  the  foremost  period  styles  of  the  past 
in  fine  upholstered  furniture  for  homes  of  today. 

Yet,  Karpen  furniture  is  more  reasonable  in  price  than 
its  high  reputation  would  lead  you  to  suppose. 
Volume  production  allows  Karpen  to  offer 
values  that  are  impossible  to  smaller  makers  or 
local  upholsterers.  The  Charles  II  period  pieces 
which  you  admire  in  the  illustration  above 
form  a  striking  example  of  Karpen  charm  and 
worth.  Their  price  is  moderate.  But  a  more 
certain  index  to  their  value  is  their  nameplate. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  Karpen  nameplate  has 
stood  for  mastery  in  design,  in  wood-carving  and  in 
upholstery.  It  guarantees  every  detail  of  the  hidden 
construction.  It  certifies  to  the  lasting  comfort  in  dis- 
tinguished furniture  you  will  be  proud  to  own. 

Insist  on  having  this  mark  pointed  out  on  the  under- 
frame  of  upholstered  furniture.  Then  buy  with 
confidence  that  passing  years  will  justify  the 
wisdom  of  your  purchase.  You  could  ask  no 
higher  assurance.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
''Livable  Rooms,  (A. A.)",  containing  ideas  on 
home  decoration,  and  for  name  of  your  nearest 
dealer.  S.  Karpen  &.  Bros.,  801  S.Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  or,  3zth  and  Broadway,  New  York. 


ASK       FOR      KARPEN        FURNITURE 


FIND      THE        NAMEPLATE       BEFORE      YOU       BUY 


I 
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Toasting  brings  out  the  hidden 
flavor  of  the  worlds  finest  tobaccos. 
A  combination  millions  can't  resist. 


■V4V 


LUCKY  STRIKE 


**  i-r> 


IT'S  TOASTED 


»t 


<M\ 


its  ^Decoration 

Beautifying  The  Home  Thru 'The  Arts  ©Interior  Decoration 


"SPRINGTIME' 


%* 


tf 


A  Portrait  by  Harrington  Mann 


4t/l 


SMARTS   &  DECORATION    PUBLISHING    CO 


^1         V^W.CTS 


MAY,  1926 


V_/^PV~ \  PUBLISHER         ELTINGE      F      WARNER  ^"6^^      J 


PRICE:    50  CENTS 


LINCOLN 


In  the  two'passeiv 
ger  Coupe,  Judkins 
has  admirably  in' 
terpreted  the  fleet' 
ness  and  power  of 
the  Lincoln  in  the 
sweep  and  symme' 
try  of  body  lines. 

LINCOLN  MOTOR 

COMPANY 

Division  of 

Ford  Motor  Company 


I 
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BLACK.'  STARR  &c  FROST 

Some  of  the  new  earrings  are  constructed  to  suggest  antique  lamps  hanging  from 
chains  of  pearl.  Some  are  suspended  rings  of  diamonds.  Others  use  white  topaz 
baguettes  in  interesting  designs.  Topaz,  amethyst,  tourmaline,  garnet,  carnelian, 
and  opal — all  of  the  more  colorful  and  attractive  semi-precious  stones — are 
used  in  these  earrings,  and  the  workmanship  is  of  the  finest  character 

JEWELERS     FOR     116     YEARS 
FIFTH       AVENUE      •      CORNER        48TH        STREET      ■      NEW      YORK 
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Objects  of  Art  -Tapestries 

Antique  and  Modern 

Furniture 


Ma  -  a   nn  <>i;  uioN  | 


m 


aumgarten  8r>  Co.  Inc. 


Paris 
FRANCE 


Interior     T)  e  co  r  at  ions 

715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Palm  Beach 
FLORIDA 


E5 


m 
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Publication  office,  45  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Subscription  price,  $6.00ARTS  &  DECORATION,  May,  1926.  Published  every  month.  Volume  XXV,  Number  1. 
$1.00  additional  for  postage;  Canadian  subscription,  $0.50  additional.  Entered  as  second-classa  year;  two  years,  $10.00;  three  years,  $12.00;  single  copies,  50  cents;  foreign  subscriptions, 
Copyrighted,  1926,  by  Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.    Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. matter  March  5,  1919,  at  the  postoffice  in  New  York  City,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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Chint^ 


The  gay,  refreshing  chintz,  available  today  in  such  charming  variety,  was  at  one  time 
in  both  England  and  France  the  despised  product  of  a  parcel  of  heathens.  Each 
"chim,"  as  it  was  called  by  the  Hindu,  was  enhanced  by  some  tale  of  romantic  adven- 
ture. It  may  have  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  a  daring  trading  vessel,  or,  after 
the  year  1700,  it  would  have  been  smuggled  into  England. 

But  the  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  painted  cottons  and  the  excise  tax  on  the 
domestic  product  instigated  by  the  silk  and  woolen  manufacturers  served  only  to  increase 
their  vogue. 

All  through  the  Eighteenth  Century  chintz;  was  extensively  used  in  England  by  the  upper 
classes  for  furnishing  purposes.  The  designers  of  the  Georgian  period  were  quick  to 
recognize  its  decorative  value.  In  France,  prints  from  the  workshop  of  the  great  Ober- 
kampf  at  Jouy  proved  immensely  popular. 

While  decorators  cannot  use  the  original  pungent  hangings  of  the  East,  or  Oberkampf 
originals  in  present  day  homes,  they  do  expect  and  find  in  this  collection  many  of  the 
charming  patterns   of  the  Eighteenth   Century. 


"Decorative  fabrics  of  T)iBin6tion 

Wholesale  Exclusively 


i 


730  FIFTH  AVENUE 


at  57TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO 
Heyworth    Bldg. 


BOSTON 
Ber\eley    Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Finance   Bldg. 


LOS   ANGELES 

Chillis  Bloc\ 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Jewelers  Bldg. 
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One  of  a  pair  of  very  fine  Silver  Vegetable  Dishes  with 

Warmers,  made  for  the  Earl  of  Dudley  in  1823, 

and  now  in  the  Crichton  collection. 


IT  is  only  natural  that  this  exquisite  piece,  one  of  a  pair  of 
vegetable  dishes  made  for  the  Earl  of  Dudley  should  be 
contained  in  the  most  comprehensive  and  authentic  collection 
of  Old  English  Silver  in  America — The  Crichton  Collection. 

There  are  also  faithful  Reproductions  handwrought  in 
London  by  Crichton  craftsmen  by  the  patient  methods  of  the 
old  time  Guild  Silversmiths.  Age  adds  to  their  charm 
and  value,  and  with  time,  they  too,  become  treasured 
masterpieces. 


&C0. 
LTD. 


CRICHTON 

Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths 

New  York-  636,  Fifth  Avenue  /comer  of 51?* Street) 


• 
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THE    DAVID    ZORK    COMPANY— Chicago  Galleries 
Showing  Important  Pieces  of  The  Segar  Studios 

The  Segar  Studios,  Incorporated,  New  York 

Artisans  in  Metal 


THE  DAVID  ZORK  COMPANY 
CHICAGO 

FOR  many  years  have  recognized 
Segar  individuality  and  quality 
and  in  making  their  settings  for  im- 
portant rooms  have  always  made 
provision  for  finer  specimen  pieces 
from  the  Segar  Studios. 

Signed 


Bronze  Floor  Lantern 


Bronze  Book  Stand  with  Marble  Shelves 

20  in.  Wide  x  16  in.  Deep  x  38  in.  High 

Finished  in  Antique  Gold 


r^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

1     -                                      s*^ 

^to'l 

\    fgSmi  1 

&^~t 


vJj   Jf  O-^f 


" ....where  dreams  of  metal 
beauty  come  true' 


Visitors  in  Chicago  Can  Always  Spend 

an    Interesting    Hour    in   the  Zork   Galleries 

on   Michigan   Boulevard 


> 

■JkT  v**k«f4M*>  >  z^n 

i         % 

Hand  Wrought  Iron  and  Bronze  Table 

with  Marble  Top 
5  ft.  Long— 28  in.  Wide— 31  in.  High 


Hand  Wrought  Iron  and 

Bronze  Jardiniere 

30  in.  Long— 12  in.  Wide— 27  in.  Over  All 


EXCLUSIVE     REPRESENTATION     BY    THE     DAVID    ZORK    COMPANY    FOR    CHICAGO,    ILL 
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THE 


armers'J^oan  andcjrust 


22  "William  Street- <JMw  Q/ork 


^/ifth  Avenue  Office 
at  cForty first  Street 

cMadison  ^Avenue  Office 
at  Seventy  ~  second  Street 


jCondon, 
15  Cockspur  Street 

JParis 
7oJhce  desJPetits  Champs 


\ 


[AY.  1926 


Pu-e   7 
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r>^>      NEW     YORK'S     NEWEST     AND     MOST     INTERESTING     APARTMENT     HOTEL      <^T* 


TAN  HO 


TD>1 


H 


^ 


^ 


Vhe,  STANHOPE 

%utU  6e  ready 

dor  occupancy 

AUGUST   1C)26 

Telephone        but.  seoo 

WRITE     FOR    BOOKLET     AND     FLOOR     PLAN. 


FIFTH  AVENUE  at  EIGHTY- ¥]KST  Street 


<rThe  exclusive  residential  section  of 
JVeivff/ork^ .  Suites  of  one  to  eighteen 
rooms  decorated  in  any  period  style  to 
suit  tenant.  Super  modern  construction 
and  conveniences.  RESTAURANT  DE  LUXE 

SHARP     AND     NASSOIT,     AGENTS.      85TH    a    MADISON     AVE.     (BUT.    2700) 


1 
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Enters  the  American  Home 

SPANISH  interiors  are  attaining  tremendous 
popularity  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  furniture  offers  a  wealth  of  opportu- 
nity to  the  artisan  in  wood, metal  and  leather, 
and  is  usually  very  decorative. 

The  Herrmann  suite  shown  above  is  inspired 
by  traditional  Spanish  pieces.  It  is  of  mellow 
walnut  elaborately  carved.  The  buffet  and 
table  have  wrought  iron  bracing.  Chair 
seats  and  backs  of  Spanish  leather  studded 
with  brass  nail  heads.  Moorish  arches 
appear  on  chairs  and  cabinet.  The  server 
(not  shown  in  the  illustration)  is  of  the 
console  type.     Every  detail  is  in  harmony 

We  advise  interesting  your 

customers  in  this  new 

popular  style 


H.HERRMANN  FURNITURE  CQ 

(^Manufacturers  ofQood  Uurniture  since  1867 

PXCTORY  AND  SHOWROOMS 

527  West  34th  Street  -  New  York  City 
London. England  3 -29 Dod  Street 


o 


representing 
CHINESE  GODS  AND  GODDESSES 


Hand-carved  of  genuine  soapstone 
by  skilled  native  craftsmen  of 
China,who  for  centuries  havemade 
these  lovely  individual  figures.  No 
two  identical.  Mounted  by  us  on 
easily  interchangeable  flower 
holders  of  crystal,  green  or  amber 
glass.  A  charming  aid  to  floral 
arrangements  in  any  type  of  bowl. 
Artistic  wherever  placed. 

Soapstone   figure  (god  or  goddess  as  de- 
sired)  with   glass   flower    holder   (specify 
crystal,  green  or  amber)  $10.00. 
Additional  glass  flower  holder  mounts  for 
above  (specify  color  desired)  each  85c. 


Engraved  to  order  ivith  your  own  initials 

Exquisite  glassware  with  a  personal  touch  that  enhances  its 
distinctiveness.  A  complete  series  is  offered,  of  which  the 
following  are  examples.  Prices  are  per  dozen,  but  single 
pieces  may  also  be  ordered. 

10^-INCH  SERVICE  PLATE.  Crystal,  plain  monogram,  $50;  Am- 
ber or  Green,  plain  monogram,  $58;  Crystal,  colored  mono- 
gram, $55. 

BOUILLON  CUP.  Crystal,  plain  monogram,  $24;  Amber  or  Green, 
plain  monogram,  $31;   Crystal,  colored  monogram,  $31. 

PLATE  FOR  BOUILLON  CUP.  Crystal,  plain  monogram,  $24; 
Amber  or  Green,  plain  monogram,  $29;  Crystal,  colored  mono- 
gram,  $29. 

COCKTAIL  GLASS.  Crystal,  plain  monogram,  $24;  Amber  or  Green, 
plain   monogram,   $31;    Crystal,   colored  monogram,   $31. 

GOBLET.  Crystal,  plain  monogram,  $27;  Amber  or  Green,  plain 
monogram,  $34 ;   Crystal,  colored  monogram,  $34. 

Write  for  folder  of  Monogram  Glassware,   incl.   Smokers'  Accessories 


Send  order  and  check  to 

THE  CAN  -DLE-  LUXE  SHOP 

MONOGRAM  GLASSWARE 

IMPORTED  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAINS 

MONOGRAM  MATCH  PACKS 

CANDLES  OF  QUALITY 

588  Madison  Avenue 

(One  door  south  of  jjtk  Street~) 
TELEPHONE,     PLAZA    4104 


Dutch   Tile  effects  are  always  popular 

for  the  kitchen.  Th it  clean-cut  blue,  buff, 

and  ivory  design  is  Gold  Seal  Inlaid, 

Universal  Pattern  No.  51-1.50. 


C/ur  free  booklet 
will  give  you  sug- 
gestions for  decorat- 
ing  your  rooms. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 


In  this  bathroom  is  a  new  Gold  Seal  INLAID  —  Belflor  Pattern  No.  7151-5.    Notice  the  square  blocks,  straight  with  the 
good*.     In   the  bedroom   the    brown   and  tan    of  liclllor    Pattern    No.   '2047-.'$  harmonize   effectively   with   the  furnishings. 


resent  dau  'Vogue  demands 

a  colorful  bathroom 

Attractive,  isn't  it?  As  a  result  of  its  colorful  blue  and  buff 
inlaid  linoleum  floor,  there's  more  interest  and  charm  in  this 
bathroom  than  in  a  room  of  the  conventional  white. 

Yet,  rich  as  this  Nairn  Gold  Seal  Inlaid  floor  appears,  it  is 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  keep  spotless.  It's  one  of  the  new  Belflor 
patterns,  exclusive  with  Nairn.  This  novel  inlaid  linoleum  offers 
a  soft  clouded  effect  that  is  wonderfully  artistic.  It  comes  in 
such  appropriate  color  combinations  that  many  women  select  it 
for  the  bedrooms,  living  room,  dining  room  and  sun  porch. 

Another  type  of  Gold  Seal  Inlaids,  just  as  appropriate  for 
kitchen  and  bathroom,  is  Universal — trim  patterns  in  solid 
colors  that  are  superlatively  cheerful  and  neat. 

Gold  Seal  Inlaids  are  genuine  straight  line  inlaid  linoleum. 
They  are  made  and  guaranteed  by  Nairn — famous  for  nearly 
forty  years  for  the  quality  and  beauty  of  its  products.  When 
buying  inlaid  linoleum  always  look  for  the  Gold  Seal  on  the 
face  of  the  goods  or  the  Nairn  name  on  the  back. 


Gold  Seal  Inlaid 
Belflor  Pattern  No.  7150-5 


Congoleum-Nairn  Inc. 


Philadelphia  New  York  Boston  Chicago  Kansas  City  Atlanta 

Minneapolis        Cleveland        Dallas       Pittsburgh       San  Francisco       New  Orleans 


Look  for  this  Gold  Seal 
when  yon  buy! 


GOLD  SEAL  INLAIDS 


riceless  treasure  in  any  home  -  Trigidaire 


INTO  the  homes  of  America  has  come  a  new  standard 
of  luxury — Frigidaire  Electric  Refrigeration.  It  has 
established  new  measures  of  convenience,  cleanliness 
and  economy.  Because  it  provides  thoroughly  depend' 
able  refrigeration  at  all  times,  it  has  made  possible  a  new 
richness  and  delicacy  of  flavor  in  all  foods.  Hospitality, 
from  the  simplest  of  refreshments  to  the  most  formal  of  en- 
tertaining, has  become  at  once  easier  and  more  enjoyable. 

And  today,  any  home  where  fine  livingisappre- 
dated  may  enjoy  this  great  modern  luxury.  New 
Frigidaires  are  now  offered  at  new  low  prices. 
There  is  a  complete  range  of  new  models  built 
complete  with  metal  cabinets,  finished  in  white 
Duco  and  trimmed  with  bright  metal,  lined  with 
seamless,  porcelain-enameled  steel.  They  will 
adorn  any  home — and  they  will  give  the  same 


dependable  service  that  is  already  being  enjoyed  by 

more   than   one  hundred  thousand  Frigidaire  users. 

We  will  be  glad  to  mail  on  request  a  very  interesting 
booi{  of  architects'  designs  and  plans  for  l{itchens 
equipped  with  Frigidaire.  It  contains  valuable  sugges* 
tions  for  those  who  are  planning  new  homes.  And  it 
shows,  too,  how  easily  Frigidaire  may  be  made  to  serve 
m  the  home  you  now  have.     Write  for  this  boo\  today. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  Dept.  Z-40,  DAYTON, OHIO 


Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  Z-40,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  your  book  of  kitchen  plans 
and  designs. 


Name  . . 
Address 
City.... 


.State. 


' 
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French  'Boudoir  <By  oA.  L.  <T>iament  &  Co. 


KAPOCK— FOR  LASTING  BEAUTY.  Many  dealers  sell  guaranteed  sunfast 
and  tubfast  fabrics  at  a  price  to  tempt  the  housewife,  but  are  these  fabrics  really 
as  guaranteed?  She  has  her  redress  in  exchange  —  but  that's  far  from  being 
satisfactory. 

It  is  not  just  a  guaranteed  fabric  that  the  housewife  wants  at  her  sunny  windows 
— it's  a  fabric  that  the  sun  will  not  fade — that's  KAPOCK. 

Let  some  of  the  many  thousands  of  KAPOCK  users  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
tell  you  what  real  sunfast  and  tubfast  colors  mean  before  you  make  your  spring 
selection. 

Do  not  allow  price  alone  to  tempt  you.  KAPOCK  costs  more  than  ordinary  sun- 
fast fabrics  but  the  15  years  it  has  been  on  the  market  has  proven  its  true  sunfast 
value. 

If  your  dealer  or  decorator  has  not  the  KAPOCK  you  want,  write  us  direct. 

In  the  KAPOCK  House  at  201 1  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  a  museum  of  art 
— collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Here  you  will  find  attractive  ways  to  use 
KAPOCK  by  decorators  with  world-wide  reputation.  Send  10c  for  your  copy 
of  KAPOCK  Sketch  Book,  printed  in  colors. 

The  following  well  known  Decorators  created  the  KAPOCK  House 

E.  A.  Belmont  H.  D.  Dougherty  &.  Co.  Chas.  C.  Purdy 

Charles  of  London  Duncan  &.  Duncan  The  Rosenbach  Co. 

Lyman  W.  Cleveland  Karcher  &  Rehn  Co.  J.  G.  Valiant  Co. 

A.  L.  Diament  &  Co.  Kapock  Room  Woodville  &Co. 

ANY  DECORATOR  OR  DEALER  CAN  OBTAIN  KAPOCK 


"Visit  the 
Kapock  House  Exhibit 

Open  to  the  public.     Nothing 
like  it  in  the  world. 


Decorative    Fatortos1 

"Endorsed  as  unfadable  by  the  many  who  know" 

A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO.    deft.v,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


§ 
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in 
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Cj£ OR  the  town  or  country  home — imported 
Rattan  Furniture  exquisitely  graceful  in  design, 
suitable  for  interior  or  outdoor  use. 

Notman  furniture  has  the  distinction  and  indi- 
viduality attained  only  by  the  finest  master 
designers  and  creators  whose  best  work  is  faith- 
fully reproduced  by  master  craftsmen  with  an 
artistic  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the 
original. 


A.H. NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 


127   West  27th  STREET 
Z7V3-wJ/orA 
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JOHN  F.  SANDERSON 

Mmmghifj  Director 


A/Elf  YORK'S  newest  resi- 
-*  ^dential  Hotel  will  open  October 
First.  It  will  comprise  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  spacious  rooms, 
arranged  either  singly  or  in  apart- 
ments of  any  desired  number.  The 
luxurious  appointments  and  perfect 
service  of*  The  Barclay  will  combine 
the  distinction  of  a  private  home 
with  the  advantages  of  a  fashionable 
hotel.  Short  or  long  term  leasts 
may  now  be  made  for  apartments 
cither  furnished  or  unfurnished. 


v^ 


For  information  and  brochure: 

The  BARCLAY   PARK   CORPORATION 

385  Madison  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 
Telephone:  Van  6900 
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THE-  ORSENIGO  C°  inc. 

383  ^Madison  Avenue 

(jV£u  Qfork.  Qity 


€A  setting  of  distinguished  interest  at  the  Orsenigo  Gal- 
leries. These  modern  interpretations  are  admirable 
examples  of  the  Furniture  of  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
designers  of  early  American  pieces.  Orsenigo  re-creations  show 
the  same  splendid  feeling  for  line  and  proportions,  and  the  same 
rare  taste  and  skill  in  carving — all  details  that  made  Duncan 
Phyfe  Furniture  so  fine  in  every  way.  The  Orsenigo  Company 
excel  in  creating  reproductions  of  all  the  earlier  craftsmen.  Many 
fine  examples  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French  and  English  periods 
may  also  be  viewed  in  appropriate  settings  at  the  New  York 
Salons.  A  card  of  introduction  from  Dealer  or  Decorator  is 
required. 


PURCHASES  MAY  BE  MADE  ONLY  THROUGH  THE  TRADE 


383  MADISON  AVENUE  at  FORTY^SIXTH  STREET 


FACTORY 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY 


SANTA  MONICA.  CAL. 
815  LINCOLN   BLVD. 
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Metal  Cornices 


Ormolu,  Silver  and 
Antique  Finishes 

Also  in   Color 

Rosettes  in  Metal 

and  Glass 

Price   List    and    Samples    on    request. 

Hicks  Gallery,  Inc. 

18  Fayette  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

H.    L.    Judd    Co.,    New   York    Selling 
Agents 

E.  A.  BERTONI  TEL.  PLAZA  1837 

ITALIAN  ART  STUDIO 

Importers 


Italian  and  Spanish  Fabrics   •  Furniture  •  Laces 

153  East  50th  Street 
Milano,  Itnly  New  York  City 


Louis  XIV 
Antique   Co.,    Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 


Antiques 

Antique  Jewels 

Tapestries 

Jades 

Brocades 

Bronzes 

Petite   Poi 

NT 

Wood    Carvings 

Laces 

Embroideries 

Costumes    and    Decorations    to    Rent. 


Q  East  5§th  Street 

near   Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


Phone  Plaza  2183 


Interior  Decorations 
■  , 


h .--.- 


MRS.  DRVAH  ADAMS 

18  East  57th  Street 

Teleplmu,Vltua  2»b» 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


IN  developing  a  plan  for  interior 
decoration,  which,  in  this 
month,  is  essentially  one  for  the 
country  house,  the  consistency  of 
use  and  adaptation  as  well  as  the 
personality  of  the  owner  must  be 
considered.  Heavy,  impressive 
furnishings  are  forgotten  at  this 
season,  and  the  airier,  cooler  ef- 
fects are  given  preference.  Color 
plays  a  prominent  part,  for  we 
are  beginning  to  reconcile  it  with 
sunshine  and  so  introduce  it,  as  an 


French  coat-of-arms,  together  with 
a  full  service  of  glasses  similarly 
marked,  with  finger  bowls  and 
finger  bowl  plates.  Small  boat- 
shaped  compotes  are  other  charm- 
ing table  accessories  and  tall,  slen- 
der liqueur  decanters  with  long- 
stemmed  glasses,  that  may  be  had 
in  pale  blue,  ruby  or  amber. 

Covered  compotes  and  tall 
covered  urns,  with  decalcomania 
decoration  in  blue  and  amber  on 
amber  matt  crystal,  are  also  quite 


Amber  and  white  glass  fruit  bowl  with  etched  design  of  flowers;  amethyst 
and  white  covered  compote;  tall  amber  vase,  cut  decoration;  ruby  and 
matt  crystal  vase  with  hunting  scene.  All  in  other  colors.  Fourteen  inch 
decanter  with  cut  base  and  six  wine  glasses  in  set.  Courtesy  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak  Glass   Products   Co. 


interesting    note,    in    our    summer 
furnishings. 

In  the  importations  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Glass  Products  Co., 
one  can  satisfy  many  of  these  de- 
mands in  glass,  for  here  is  found 
a  variety  of  lovely  flower  vases 
as  well  as  table  glassware,  in  a 
variety  of  colors.  Among  the 
most  distinctive  in  these  are  the 
glass  plates  in  vaseline,  ruby,  blue 
or     amber,    etched    with     an    old 


Stool,  18  in.  x  21  in.  x  19  in.  Green 
and  gold  parchment  finished  frame 
covered  with  brown  wool  tapestry 
with  a  brilliant  flower  motif.  Courtesy 
of  the  Reeves   Galleries,   Inc. 


lovely,  while  egg-shaped  covered 
powder  bowls,  6  in.  high  to  allow 
for  a  puff,  and  paper  weights, 
in  which  vari-colored  glass  flow- 
ers stand  upright  within  the 
crystal  ball,  represent  an  unique 
expression  of  the  glass  blower's 
art. 

Furniture,  draperies,  rugs  and 
architectural  decorations,  in  which 
French  antiques  form  a  prominent 
feature,  are  represented  in  the 
stock  of  the  Reeves  Galleries.  In 
reproductions,  in  which  they  also 
specialize,  the  finest  workmanship 
is  displayed.  Overstuffed  arm- 
chairs, occasional  tables,  with  satin- 
wood  inlay  and  lacquer  tea  wagons 
all  show  the  highest  type  of  up- 
holstery and  cabinet  work.  The 
wing  chairs,  covered  in  olive  or 
salmon  colored  linen  with  worsted 
crewel  embroidery  are  unusually 
desirable  for  the  country  house, 
as  a  variation  of  chintz  covered 
furniture.  The  crewel  embroi- 
dered linens  are  likewise  effective 
as  dining-room  panels,  in  an 
equally    informal    setting. 

At  H.  F.  Huber  &  Co.'s,  where 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


WILLIAM  F.  KEBEA 
INTERIOR    ^DECORATIONS 


French  Peasant  Arm   Chair, 

Chintz  Covered.      .     .     .   #75.00 
Maple  Table,  24  ins.  Round,  #35.00 
315    South   22nd   Street,  corner   Cypress 
PHILADELPHIA 


Early  American 
Antiques 

ANTIQUES  of  Distinctive 
Charm  for  Home  Furnishings  ; 
Rare  items  for  Collectors : 
Furniture,  Glass,  China,  Cur- 
rier Prints,  Bottles,  Pewter, 
Hooked  Rugs,   etc. 

Correspondence  Invited. 
Send  for  SPECIAL 
Priced  List  D  of  selected 
items  from  our  large  stock. 

KATHARINE  WILLIS 

272    Hillside    Ave.,    JAMAICA,    N.    Y. 

Count  C.  R.  Morner 


INTERIORS 

6)8     Lexington     Avenu 
NEW  YORK 


THE  16  EAST  13th    STREET 
ANTIQUE  SHOP 

"Hew  York 

Q/lN  exceptional  stock  of 
Chippendale,     Sheraton, 
and   Hepplewhite  furni- 
ture; antique  panelling; 
hinges,  latches. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Leaded  Glass  and  Old  English  Panelling 
From  the  Galleries  of 

( \nuGrQ%u />cr  <£  Gx 


SPANISH    FURNISHINGS 

oAntique  and  ^Modern 
FTJKNIT1  HI.     LANTERNS,    CHINA. 
CARPET8,      TEXTILES,      GRILLES 

The  Pomposa  Art  Trading  Co. 

iNc'oi:i'i>i:vn  i> 

148    East     53rd    Street,     New    York 


Paloi  Beach 
Via  Partgl 


Madrid 

■  lial   13 


Italian 
Antiques 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 

GlNO    CORSANI 

620  Lexington  Ave. 

(near  53d  Street),  New  York 


AliOwAY 
PoT^ERf 

Cjives 

the  essential  touch 


BIRD  Baths,  FlowerVases, 
Shapely  Jars,  Sun  Dials, 
Benches  and  other  interest- 
ing pieces  for  the   garden, 
sun -room  and  porch. 

Booklet  featuring  sixty-four 
popular  numbers  sent  on  re- 
quest or  complete  catalogue 
on  receipt  of  20c.  in  stamps. 

GalkwayTerra  GoTta  0>. 

3212  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


CARVALHO     BROS. 
762  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


,<tf 


*P 


& 


^ 


XF 


Historic   Textiles 

of 
Every    Description 

Tel.  Rhinelander  6315 


*X*   **<*   »«  •*-►«•  ■*►«-  >►*♦!» 


zMax  Williams 

538   SMADISON   oAVENUE 
^EfV  YORK 


^MARINE   SMUSEUM 

SHIP  SMODELS  ^AVAL  %ELICS 


PAINTINGS 


ENGRAVINGS 


w  »g»  m.  »■«  m  wrt^-? 


In  the  heart  of  the  oAntique  and  Old  Quriosity  Shops  of 

PARI  S 

cAntiques —  Tapestries — Genuine  Period  Furniture — Decorative  Paintings 
In  charge  of  an  American,  with  over  thirty  years' experience 
?nd  residence  as  a  buyer  of  Antiquities,  in  Europe. 

VALIANT 

BALTIMORE  PHILADELPHIA 

Offer  to  Visiting  Art  Collectors,  Architects,  and  Dealers. 

Individual  and  strictly  private  office  accommodation  and 
storage  room.  Designing  room,  Purchasing  facilities,  Expert 
advice,  Shipping  and  Invoicing.  On  moderate  fee  basis. 

Public  and  Private  Sales  Attended  to 

VALIANT 

9  RUE  DE  SEINE  PARIS 

Cable  Address.  ARTSCRAFTS,  Paris  Telephone  Fleurus  63-36 


;,~3>~-:;x;zz~t!~:.;~;. 


£  ROBERTSON  £ 
WERRING 
&  BARTO  Inc. 

150  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

FINE   RESIDENCE 
&  OFFICE  INTERIORS 

WOOD      PANELLED      ROOMS 
DESIGNED     AND     EXECUTED 


FURNITURE  s?  DRAPERIES  «  DECORATIONS 


i]i-]iutofl: 


?nc 


J?nterior!j)ecor&  //o?ir 
furniture 

Antiques 

lOl  Pcxrk  Ave.  o.t  40<b  St 
■■New  York 


Garden  Furniture 

An    interesting    collection    is    on    display 
in     our     Studios. 


Blue-green 

glazed 

TERRA  COTTA 

JAR 

with  hand- 
wrought  iron 
stand;  total 
height,  21  in.; 
diameter,  12J4 
in.;     price, 

$27.50 
F.O.B.  New  York 

An    illustrated 

catalogue  sent  for 

JO    cents. 


THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

Established    JUUO 

251    Lexington   Avenue   at  35th   Street 

New   York   City 

OLD  and  MODERN 
MASTERS 


Paintings  restored,  revarnished, 
relined,  cleaned  by  expert. 

References  from  museums, 
dealers,  collectors. 

Prices  Moderate 


O.     ROUST 

Studio,  150  E.  34th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Ashland  6749 


VENETIAN  BLINDS 

Both  Imported  and  Domestic 
For  Inside  and  Outside  Purposes 

SWEDISH  VENETIAN  BLIND  CO. 
1265  Broadway  New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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0lh  Cngltsf) 

$etoter 

A  collector  is 
willing  for  per- 
sonal reasons  to 
part  with  sev- 
eral beautiful 
specimens  of  his 
old  English 
Pewter. 

Photographs  of  some 
of  these  will  be  sent 
to  genuine   inquirers. 

"He  <£tt>  ®uk  ^ouae" 

50,  Abbey  Road,  St.  Johns  Wood, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Designers  and   manufacturers  of 
GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 

Pompeian  stone,  Marble  and 
Terra-cotta 

ANTIQUE  and  MODERN  Hand- 
wrought  iron  Lanterns,  Wells, 
Flower-holders,   Torcheres 

$.  g>artt,  <§.  1Luai)t&i 
£>tubio& 

119  East  34th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Caledonia  9430 


Exceptionally 
Large  Stock  of 

Italian 

and  Spanish 

Antique 

Furniture, 

Wrought 

Irons, 

Marbles, 

Textiles,  etc. 


Doorway  of^ed  S.  cAmbrogio 
^Marble  from  Verona—  1 6th  Century 

LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 

764  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Via  Dei  Fossi  7,  Florence 


Candelabra 

$04 

Tie  Backs 

ritt\ 

*  M 

Curtain  Poles 

Star  Lanterns 

yjk 

Mirrors 

314 
1^ 

Tea  Tables 

^m 

Chairs 

/f*\ 

lk 

Grills 
Consoles 

• 

,4 

Reproductions,  Etc. 

v*    -jjm 

SizeoJi"Dia.        ■        315 

J.  A.  LEHMAN,  inc. 

162  EAST  53rd  ST. 
eK(eTV  York 


a  limitless  supply  of  beautiful 
things  offers  a  variety  of  selections, 
to  suit  any  period  or  type  of  deco- 
ration, the  accent,  at  this  season, 
notwithstanding,  centers  upon  the 
furnishings  of  a  lighter  character, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  chair,  il- 
lustrated, which  is  one  of  a  set  of 
six,  with  an  oval  table,  designed 
for  use  in  a  country  house  break- 
fast room. 

Another  piece  especially  designed 
for  a  sun  porch  is  a  reproduction 
of  an  old  English  peasant  settee, 
in  antique  oak  with  nine  decorated 
panels  and  a  woven  rush  seat. 
Lead  garden  figures,  bird  baths, 
stone  garden  ornaments,  seats  and 
marbles,  with  iron  grilles,  wicker 
and  painted  iron  furniture  con- 
tribute other  features  for  country 
use,  together  with  a  variety  of 
small  tables.  Unusual  rubberized 
glazed  chintz,  with  small  patterns 
and  flowers  offer  some- 
thing entirely  new  for 
bathroom  curtains  or  as 
cushion  coverings,  where 
a  waterproof  material  is 
necessary. 

Mrs.  Devah  Adams  has 
been  successful  in  gather- 
ing together  an  especially 
attractive  group  of  French 
decorative  accessories, 
which  she  has  cleverly 
adapted  to  various  uses. 
For  instance,  in  a  powder 
room,  recently  decorated, 
the  dressing  table  has 
been  draped  in  Chartreuse 
green  taffeta  with  broad 
strips  of  old  ivory  satin, 
painted  in  pastel  shades 
and  trimmed  with  double 
ruffles,    edged    with    frill- 

Bisque  10  in.  figure  of  Marie 
Antoinette;  old  French 
"dress"  picture,  made  of  ma- 
terials, in  black  and  gold 
frame,  11  in.  x  14  in.  and 
Battersea  enamel  box.  Cour- 
tesy  of   Mrs.  Devah  Adams 


i  n  g  s  of  narrow 
French  ribbons.  Cut- 
out flowers,  from  the 
painted  satin,  are  ap- 
plied to  the  top 
covering  of  the  dress- 
ing table  under  the 
glass.  A  pair  of  gilt 
and  crystal  Louis 
Philippe  perfume 
bottles  with    ruby 

Painted  chair,  gray  with 
French  blue  stripings 
and  brilliant  flowers. 
Black  patent  leather 
seat.  One  of  a  nest  of 
tables  in  yellow  with 
black  flower  and  bird 
decoration.  Courtesy  of 
H.  F.  Huber  &  Co. 


glass,  set  as  jewels,  together  with 
Battersea  enamel  powder  and 
rouge  boxes,  comprise  the  toilet 
accessories.  The  two  small  French 
bronze  lamps  showing  cupids 
holding  a  single  light  have  shades 
of  Chartreuse  chiffon  edged  with 
tiny  ribbon  ruffles. 

A  low-backed  Directoire  chair 
with  a  round  cushion,  8  in.  deep 
is  made  of  Chartreuse  taffeta  and 
trimmed  with  five  cordings  cov- 
ered with  contrasting  ribbons.  On 
the  floor  is  a  leopard  skin  carpet, 
copied  from  that  of  the  Empress 
Josephine's  at  Fontainebleau.  Here 
and  there,  on  the  wall  are  old 
French  flower  prints  thus  com- 
pleting a  delightfully  dainty  and 
appealing  interior.  Two  large  lamp 
shades  of  unique  interest,  with 
designs  taken  from  embroidered 
shawls  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


Panelled  cRpoms 

IN  WOOD  OR  COMPO 

Painting 
Upholstery  •  Furniture 

REPAIR  WORK 
ESTIMATES  ON   REQUEST 


Ballinger  8C  Wickers 

Interior  decorators 

65  West  Fifty-sixth  Street 

'Phone  Circle  1535  NEW  YORK 


Italian  anu  ^pantei)  &miques 


"Carrara  Marble  Bird  Fount" 


<©eo.  Wi.  Jfunfe 

854  Hexing.on  ^be.,  Meat  65tf) 
J7»eto  J9orfe 


Mrs.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  Treman 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  48th  Street 
New  York  City 


MO 

pr. 


PEWTER 


<yn  designs  tRat  good  taste  ap- 
proves. <Jldds  personality  and 
charm  to  any  room. 
Buy  direct  or  from  a  feu)  fine 
jewelers.  JVames  of  distributors, 
illustrations  and  price  list  on. 
request. 

L.H.VAUGHAN 
10  Clifton  St.Tdunton.Mass. 

you're  inoited  to  visit  my  shop  in  Taunton 

AWARDS    rO»     MfUlT 

MEDAL  OF  BOSTON  SOCIETY  ARTS  O  CRAFTS 
ARTHUR  HEUN  PRIZE  ART  INSTITUTE  CHICAGO 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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WARMAN  &  COOK 

Designers    &  Manufacturers 

Lighting    Fixtures    &    Decorative 

Metal  Work  for  the   Home. 


WC    3992.      $10.00 

209  East  39th  Street         New  York 
Tel.  Cal.  4204 


ANTIQUES 

Early  American  Cr/ass 

FURNITURE 

PRINTS 
DECORATIONS 

For  the  Country  Home 


MARTHA  MORGAN 

120  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  :    Plaza  0019 


Authentic 

Hand   Wrought    Reproductions    in 

Iron,    Brass,    Copper,   Bronze,    Pewter 

Ask  for  Catalog  D5 

Metakniths 

.-Shpp.]w. 


30  West  15th  Street 


New  York 


THE    •  CLOSET  •  SHOP 


Telephone  0565   Rhinelander 


I  specialize  in  the  build- 
ing, arranging  and  dec- 
orating  of 

CLOSETS 

also  in  the  fitting  up  of 
Nurseries,  Playrooms, 
Bathrooms,  Dressing 
Rooms,  Boudoir. 

Painted  and  decorated 
Shoe  Shelves,  Hat 
Shelves  and  Drawers,  to 
fit  any  space,  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  George  Herzog 
780  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Old  Furniture  in  New  Scenes 

If  you  have  fine  old  pieces  that  need  just  a  certain 
rearrangement  to  give  them  poise  and  pride,  Felicia 
Adams  is  one  of  those  rare  decorators  who  specialize 
in  making  the  most  of  what  you  have  .  .  .  and  is 
an  artist   in   shopping — temperately — for  what   you  need. 

This     month,     while     you     arc     getting     your 
country  house  in  order,  tiri'/c  to  or  come  to  see 

Felicia 

Interior       ,   ,  Decorations 

oAdams 

ip  East  6ist  St.  New  York  City 


Wrought  Iron  Garden  Furniture 

In  the  English  Manner 


Settee  .  .  $90       Table   .    .  $80 
Armchair  $40      Side  Chair  $32 


Many  other  types  also  shown 


Garden  canopies  and  all  outdoor  furnishings 

Booklet  of  McHueh  Willow  Furniture 
on  request 


J.    S.    McHUGH,    15    West   51st   Street,    New  York 

Incorporated  (.Formerly  42nd  Street) 

Decorative  Constructors  and  Interior  Furnishers 
furniture  rugs  draperies 


The  MILCH 

GALLERIES 


r 


'Butterfly"  (bronze,    14%  in.  with  base)  $150 
by  Emil  Fuchs 

AMERICAN 
DECORATIVE 
PAINTINGS 

SCULPTURE 

for  HOUSE,  GARDEN 
and  GROUNDS 

"Milch  Qallery  Art  Notes" 
sent  on  request 

108  West  Fifty-Seventh  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


REPRODUCTIONS  and  ANTIQUES 


s 

This  is  a  very  fine  example  of  a 
"Dickson  Sofa"  (Colonial),  beau- 
tifully carved  and  upholstered  in 
Haircloth. 

Original  owned  by  one  of  the 
oldest   families   in    Philadelphia. 

DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN,  Inc. 

1830  Spruce  Street      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


O/  particular  interest : 

Early  Pine  Cupboards 

Dough  Tables 

Water  Benches 

Tavern  Tables 

Trestle  Tables 

Maple   Four   Post    and 

Low  Post  Pine  Beds 

Specializing  in  Home  Decorations 

WESTPORT    ANTIQUE    SHOP,    INC. 

NOW  LOCATED  AT 
Phone:    Plaza  7645  33  East  53rd  Street  New  York  City 


ANTIQUES 

WHOLESALE  —  RETAIL 

Jacobean,      Queen      Ann,      Chippendale      and 

Sheraton    furniture,    mirrors. 

Continental  antiques,  Refectory  tables,  chairs. 

Authentic     pieces    peasant     painted     and     un- 

painted    furniture. 

Wrought  iron  grills,  casement  windows. 

Each  month  a  new  shipment. 

Every  piece  guaranteed  genuine. 

Co  VANDEVERE  HOWARD 

IMPORTER 

141  East  57th  Street  New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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For  the 
June  Bride 

EVEN  the  June  Bride  who 
lives  far  from  New  York — 
may  have  her  Wedding  Cake, 
Favors  and  Table  Decorations 
from  Louis  Sherry.  Mail  orders 
given  special  attention. 

C*cxaa4  ®v\m^ 

300  Park  Avenue 

5th  Avenue  at  58th  St. 

The    Waldorf-Astoria 

New   York   City 


Hand  Tainted 
Crystal 


(No.  1026) 


Blue  and  Green  Tops  to  dif- 
ferentiate. Exquisite  coloring 
and  unusual  design.  A  charm- 
ing touch  for  the  dining  table. 
Price,  $2.00  for  the  pair. 

Rena  Rosenthal 

520  Madison  Avenue 
Near  53  rd  Street         New  York  City 


Sports  Dress 

for    every    occasion 

Tailored    Waists 

Men's    Shirts 

Pajamas 


B.  H.  WRAGGE,  Inc. 

43    WEST    46TH    STREET 
NEW   YORK   CITY 


Mrs.  Wiltbank 

518  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


Italian  Linens 
Venetian  Glass 

Spanish  and  Italian  ^Majolica 

PLAZA  6777 


Desirable  for  the  country 
house  is  this  new  stretched 
linen  shade,  especially 
treated.  Light  henna,  edged 
with  henna  and  green  rib- 
bon, or  made  to  match  any 
desired  color  note.  Lamp 
base  of  antique  green  with 
gold.  Other  colors.  Height 
22  in.  Courtesy  of 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Seeley 

have  been  made  of  deep  cream  crepe 
de  chine,  embroidered  in  garlands 
of   flowers   and   brilliant   green. 

In  a  new  assortment  of  sum- 
mer draperies  and  chintz 
Mrs.  Emma  A.  Seeley 
has  secured  some  attrac- 
tive patterns,  both  French 
and  English,  in  toile  de 
Jouy,  glazed  chintz  and  a 
new  sunfast  material  ob- 
tainable in  a  wide  range 
of  colors,  that  closely 
resembles  taffeta.  Eight- 
eenth century  French 
furniture  is  still  another 
feature  of  her  shop,  to- 
gether with  a  variety  of 
wrought  iron  floor  lamps, 
of  the  late  Renaissance 
or  in  reproductions.  With 
these,  shades  made  of 
rich  toned  antique  silks 
are  used,  or  the  old  mis- 
sal shades.  The  hand- 
kerchief  linen   shades   are 


Felicia  Adams,  there  is  none  more 
amusing  than  the  Chinese  crackle 
base  child's  lamp,  illustrated, 
which  has  an  8  in.  shade  composed 
of  pages  from  a  Spanish  nursery 
book.  A  shade  of  equal  charm  is 
oblong  in  shape,  in  parchment 
coloring,  decorated  with  elephants 
and  bound  in  dull  red  or  green. 
This  with  many  others  is  intended 
for  use  in  a  living  room. 

In  the  collection  of  rare  em- 
broideries, vestments  and  silks  that 
have  been  assembled  by  Dalva 
Bros.,  one  is  overwhelmed  with 
the  infinite  skill  and  exquisite 
rendering  of  the  work  displayed. 
A  seventeenth  century  Florentine 
altar  frontal,  richly  embroidered 
in  silver  with  a  center  medallion 
showing  the  Madonna  and  angels, 
is  a  veritable  masterpiece  of  the 
embroiderer's  art.  Others,  such  as 
a  Byzantine  Renaissance  em- 
broidery in  green  and  silver  and 
an  altar  frontal  in  which  real 
pearls  ornament  the  draperies 
of  the  Madonna,  are  equally 
extraordinary. 

English  Tudor  embroidered  bed 
draperies,   complete  with   the  bed- 


Decorative  Ship  Models 


Nursery  lamp  with  crackle  pottery  base  and  an 

8    in.    shade    made    of    pages    from    a    Spanish 

nursery   book.   Courtesy   of   Felicia   Adams 


especially  treated  so  that  they  may  spreads  are  also  shown.     A  very 

be  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth.  unusual  collection  of  early  French 

Of    the    many    charming    lamps  and  English  costumes,  in  excellent 

that  are   included   in   the  shop  of  preservation,  is  also  included. 


Purple  v  el- 
vet  cope, 
S  p  a  n  i  s  h, 
XVlllth  cen- 
tury, embroi- 
dered and 
a  p  pliqued 
with  silk 
and  gold 
thread  in  a 
d  e  s  i  g  n  of 
b  r  illiant 
flowers  and 
parrots 
Courtesy  of 
Dalva  Bros. 


No.    132.   Santa    Maria 

make   up   a   most   charming   ornament. 

This  is  one  of  a  line  of  period  Ships  we 
offer    in    half    models, 

They  are  suitable  on  narrow  shelves  or 
against  the  wall  as  the  hull  Is  rounded  out 
on  front  side  only,  being  unfinished  on  back. 
The  sails  are  full  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
full    model. 

Sent  Express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $15. 
Safe    arrival    guaranteed.      Full    models    $30 

Other     attractive     articles.      Circulars     upon 
reouest. 
HOUSEHOLD   PATENT  CO..   Norristown.  Pa. 


Buckley 

Antique  Catalogue 

for  1926 

NOW  READY 

Bigger,  better  and  greater  in 
every  way.  76  pages  with  over 
400  beautiful  illustrations. 
2,500  items  listed,  described 
and  priced.  Send  today.  Price 
$1.00.      Dept.  E. 

Buckley  of   Hinghamton,   N.  Y. 

Kerstin  Taube- Dorothy  Almy 
oAntiques 


Interior  'Decorations 

135  East  56th  Street     New  York 
Tlaza  1230 


Ttare  Korean  cabinet 
in  red  and  black  lac- 
Qiirr,  tcith  drcoratiee 
fiijures  and  scene* 
painted  on  thin  sheets 
of    turtle    shell. 


Imports  from  Ma- 
laya and  the  Far 
East.  Rugs,  Batiks, 
Hand-Woven  Fab- 
rics, Philippine 
Furniture.  Mongo- 
lian Ttowls  and 
many  other  inter- 
esting objects  of  art. 


S,nd   for   detail,  d   information 

E.  H.  WARDWELL 

452  Lexington  Avenue 
Near  45th  Street        New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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G.  &  E.  QUARANTA 

Incorporated 

I MPOR TERS 

Spanish  and  Italian 
Antiques 

Furniture,  Hangings 

Wrought  Iron 

Objects  of  Art 
Interior    Decorators 

Special  Work  to   Order 

785  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

(near  67th  Street) 
FLORENCE,   ITALY 


CHIPPENDALE    MIRRORS 

26nxl4V  Made  of  old  wood 


Curley  Maple 

#20.00 

Mahogany  Inlay 

#20.00 

Shell  Carving 

#24.00 
Larger  Sizes 
#5.00  extra 

No  Charge  for 
Packing 

Send  check  with 
order 


GEHRKE  8C  SIMON 

cAntiques 

137  East  56th  Street  New  York  City 


K.  R.  GERRY 

Specialist  in 
planning  the  home 
to  reflect  your 
own    personality 

Correspondence 

and  interviews 

invited 


8  WEST  47th  STREET 

New  York  City 
Opposite  Brentano's 


BEDROOM 
COMPLETE" 


Beds,  Complete  Sets 

Occasional  Pieces 
Original   Designs  and 
Decorations  to  Order 
Day  Beds  a  Specialty 

GEO.  M.  MILLER 

7   WEST   45th    STREET 
Bryant  0914  N.  Y.  City 


IMPORTERS    OF 

(jlassware  of  distinction 


99 


We  are  continually  adding  new  items 
to  our  already  varied  and  interesting 
collection  of  Glassware.  Among  the 
latest  additions  to  our  stock  are  several  reproductions  of 
English  table  service,  in  blue,  ruby  and  amethyst,  also 
candlesticks  and  paper-weights. 

Inquiries  solicited  and  given  careful  attention. 

CZECHOSLOVAK  GLASS  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Office  and  Showrooms : 


48-50  EAST  34th  STREET, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Wand  Willow 

lends  a  note  of  cheer 


These  are  most  distinctive  pieces 
of  selected  wand  willow,  stoutly 
built.  Gayly  painted,  they  are 
particularly  appropriate  for  open 
porches,  terraces  and  sun-rooms. 

EDWARD  R.  BARTO  &  CO.    ^nk\eJ%D 

Furniture  for  the  Out-of-Doors 
775  Lexington  Ave.,  NEW  YORK,  Bet.  60th  and  61st  Sts. 
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Antiques 
Decorations 

Fabrics 

and 
Flowers 

1? 


551  Madison  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 


Your   Fireplace 

can  be  made  more  beautiful  by 
using  Graf  Hand  Wrought  Iron  or 
Brass  Andirons  and  accessories. 
Authentic  English,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Colonial  and  other  periods. 

Ask  your  decorator  or  architect  to 
show  you  Graf  productions.  Write 
us  for  the  name  of  your  nearest 
Graf  dealer. 

Andiron,  pattern  631  illustrated. 

Frank   H.   Graf  Manufacturing   Co.,  Inc. 

280  NINTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SPANISH 
SHADES 


REAL  PARCHMENT  SKIN  SHADE 

with  scallops  of  leather  and 

old  crackled  finish 

Edward 
Thome 

i    r<r     cz: . 

1 25 -East -34th  Street 
NLW    YORK 


Shelton  Shops 

Interior  Furnishings 

A  Shop  of 
QUALITYWORIGINALITY 

IF   you    move   to   new   quarters   or    stay 
in   your  present   home. 

If  you  intend  to*  open  your  summer  place, 
or  if  you  desire  to  have  your  Hangings 
and  Furniture  repaired,  altered  and  taken 
care  of  during  the  summer  months,  you 
will  require  a  reliable  and  conscientious 
firm  to  do  these  things  properly  and 
thoroughly. 

Out  of  town  inquiries  invited 

235  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Murray   Hill   2907 


ANTIQUES 

Interior  Decorations 


Specializing  in  Italian  and 
Spanish  Interiors 

DABISSLBASSE 

753  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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We  <SMake  Houses  into  Homes  " 


IN  TSRIOR 
cDSCO%ATIONS 


1805  Walnut  St., 


Philadelphia 


^e  Sesqui-Centennial    THE,  t    qul    •  ei\" 

iuvuv^iu  »~  J.  nial    International 


International  Exposition 


Celebrating 
1$0  Years  of  American  Independence 


Philadelphia 
June  1  to  December  1, 1Q26 


Exposition,   to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia    for   six 
months     beginning     June 
1st,  will  fulfil  many  roles 
before  its  gates  are  closed 
on  the  first  of  December. 
First    of    all,    it   is    an 
anniversary    memorial    to 
150  years  of  freedom,  in- 
augurated  by   the   Decla- 
ration    of     Independence. 
Through     pageantry,    pa- 
rade,    and     special     cere- 
monies, the  underlying  motive  of  the  celebration  will  be  kept 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  visitors  who  will  come 
to  Philadelphia  during  that  period. 

In  its  entirety,  it  will  constitute  a  complete  survey  of  the 
progress  made  -in  the  last  one  and  one-half  centuries.  Art, 
science,  education  and  economics  will  be  illustrated  by  their 
most  modern  applications,  and,  in  many  cases,  by  exhibits 
tracing  the  development  of  certain  phases  of  these  from 
their  earliest  records. 

Many  will  see  in  the  Exposition  a  tribute  to  the  activities 
of  peace — a  patriotic  gesture  more  powerful  than  any  con- 
scious diplomatic  maneuvre. 

Official  participation  on  the  part  of  fourteen  foreign 
nations  assures  an  exposition  of  international  proportions. 
The  products  of  twentieth  century  civilization  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  will  be  focussed  for  a  time  at  this  event, 
designed  primarily  for  patriotic  and  educational  purposes. 
The  Sesqui-Centennial  should  serve  as  a  fountain  head 
for  new  energy  and  inspiration  which  will  lead  humanity  to 
fresh  fields  of  endeavor. 


BAILEY,  BANKS 
&   BIDDLE  CO. 

JEWELERS,  SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 

Established   1832 

PHILADELPHIA 

DIAMONDS 
JEWELS      SILVER 

This  Establishment  is  approaching 
its  hundredth  anniversary  and  is 
perhaps  the  oldest  Establishment 
in  Philadelphia  doing  business 
continuously  on  Chestnut 
Street — having  sales  during  that 
time  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
in  which  it  may  be  said  there 
never  has  been  a  sale  made  in 
which  the  buyer's  interest  was 
not  given  first  consideration. 

DIAMONDS  and 

OTHER  JEWELS 

SERVICES  OF  SILVER 

may  be  selected  by  mail  by  the  use 

of  special  photographs  with  every 

assuranceof  complete  satisfaction. 

Correspondence  Invited 

BAILEY  TEXT  AND 
COLONIAL  SCRIPT 

The  most  fashionable  Engraving  for 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS 

and  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Samples  Mailed 


LYMAN  W. 
CLEVELAND 

Interior  Decorations 

FURNITURE   AND   FABRICS 


t=  LiDlfot*  i 


Specializing  in  Home  Decoration 

Expert  Personal  Service 

2038  Locust  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Section  of  our  Room  in  the 
Kapock  House 


WOODVILLE 

AND  = 

COMPANY 


1711  WALNUT   STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

Branch  at 

York  Harbour,  Maine 


Spanish  Hanging  Lantern 

Hand  Wrought  Swedish  Iron  Finish 
With  chain    of    length    required. 
Approximately  20"  high.  Price  $28. 

Robert  J.Ward  £Xo. 

DESIGNERS  AND  MAKERS 

of  Distinctive 
JfTc/ifitina  jfurnisfiincjs 

JW   247  S.I3TH  STREET 
lipom 

PHILADELPHIA. 


"Make  a  Little 

Journey 

to  Keller's" 


The  chair  illustrated  possesses 
great  antiquarian  interest.  It  is 
one  of  the  original  chairs  used 
by  a  Signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  at  Independence 
Hall,   Philadelphia. 

Ferdinand   Keller 

216-224  South  9th  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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AETISTIC  INTERIORS 

of  the  Modern  Home    ' 

V resented  in  water-color  illustrations 
and  pen  sketches  now  on  view  in  our 

Department  of  Interior  Decorating 

This  exhibition  is  an  expression  by  our  designers  and  deco- 
rators of  the  principles  of  arrangement.  It  demonstrates 
the  unity  of  different  rooms  and  individual  ideas  in  terms  of 

Color,  Foroi,  Line  and  Texture 

CONSULTATION  INVOLVES  NO  OBLIGATION 

FOURTH  FLOOR 


B.   ALTMAN    &   CO.,  Mtman  Square,  !\ew  Tork 
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tyor  the  (June  ^ride 
Unusual  Furniture 

for 

Bed  Room,  Dining  Room,  Living  Room 

USEFUL  GIFTS 

ARTISTIC    MIRRORS 

DECORATED     CABINETS 

CONSOLES,  TABLES,  Etc. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Decorator  for  a 
Card  of  Introduction  to 

David  Van  Blerkom  Co. 

Incorporated 
124  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Tel.  Chelsea  2854  Wholesale  Only 


H.  B.  Lehman- 
Connor  Co. 

Upholstery  and 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Merchandise  of  Distinction 
For  Every  Use 

HAND-BLOCKED  LINENS 

CRETONNES 

GLAZED  CHINTZES 

PLAIN  AND  FIQURED 
QAUZES 

SUNFAST  ORQANDIES 
AND  VOILES 

CASEMENT  CLOTHS 

TAFFETAS 
Plain  and  Brocaded 

SATINS 

DAMASKS 

BROCATELLES 

TAPESTRIES  VELVETS 

CREWELL  EMBROIDERIES 

Designed  and  Colored  in 
Combination 

58  WEST  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Boston       Chicago       San  Francisco 


B.  BENGUIAT 

RARE  OLD  FABRICS 

WHOLESALE 

RARE  RUGS  FINE  TAPESTRIES 

Clients  of  Dealers  and  Decorators  are  welcome,  with 
the  customary  introductions 

383  Madison  Avenue 

At  46th  St.,  Opposite  the  Ritz 
Telephone,  Vanderbilt  2149 


CEAMBORD 


I     N     C     O      R 


RATED 


Modern  Fabrics  Designed  by  Paul  Poiret 

FRENCH  HAND  BLOCKED  LINENS 

Modern  and  Reproductions 

TAFFETA  -  GAUZE  -  DAMASKS 

Wish  to  announce  that  they  are  located  in  their  new  offices  at 

559  Madison  Avenue,  at  56th  Street 
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B^i*i*r^#  S 

Judged  by  Oriental 

|j|                                               Rug  Standards 

gENGAL-ORIENTAL 
E  if-^S                                               ru&s  to  be  appreciated 

yi*j4  !                    must  be  judged  by  the  hand 

woven  Persian  rug  standard, 

and  when  the  comparison  is 

K  1,.  AJM               j^Sr                made  you  will  find  that  these 

BL  '^p£                                          rugs  have  grasped,  in  their 

outline  and  in  their  color- 

ings, in  their  unbroken  one- 

\ 

4.      .                           piece  surface,  in  their  be- 

■Ux  Jl,~                       jC              longing  warp  fringes,  an 

1           •      .                         authentic  Persian  appear- 

KBH^F   '     2M  RRj                    ance    and   an    individuality 

,  ..■'« ,            •r'"2!'^fl?v          ^                   rnat  nas  heretofore  been 

^k5                                  procurable  only  in  the  hand 

^^SefJ3>^^^.^*rf!T^r2^       woven  rues. 

The  Price  of  the  Bengal-Oriental  Rug 

9x12  Size  Does  Not  Exceed  $175.00 

JAMES  M  SHOEMAKER  CO,  Inc. 

The  House  of  Shoemaker                                    119  West  40th  Street 
Send  for  booklet  "  Backgrounds  of  Oriental  Beauty." 

: .  •         ,        , 

THE  announcements 
on  this  page  are  all 
from  wholesale  houses 
that  sell  to  the  trade 
only.  The  articles  ad- 
vertised cannot  be  pur- 
chased by  our  readers 
direct  from  them,  but 
they  will  be  pleased  to 
show  you  their  stock  if 
you  will  obtain  an  intro- 
duction from  your  deco- 
rator or  dealer.  Or  you 
may  write  to  the  adver- 
tisers mentioning  this 
magazine,  and  they  will 
send  you  the  name  of  a 
local  decorator  or  dealer 
who  will  co-operate  with 
you  in  promptly  secur- 
ing any  articles  adver- 
tised here. 


LIV-DINE 

The  "All Purpose"  Table 

Pat.  June  16,  1925.  Serial  No.  1542693 


Serves  Three  Purposes 

1.— CLOSED 

A    Davenport    Table    of    unusual 
charm.    Regulation   size,   20x60. 
2.— HALF    OPEN 

Concealed  roomy  compartment  for 
linens  and   chest   for   silverware. 
3.— OPEN 

A  dining  room   table   of   distinc- 
tive     character.         Size      40n60. 
Will  comfortably  seat   10  people. 
NO    HIDDEN    LEAVES 
EASILY         OPERATED 
Table   as    illustrated,    custom    made, 
base   and   frame    solid   walnut,    hand 
carved.       English    walnut    finish. 

INSIST  UPON  THE  LIV-DINE! 

Displayed  at  leading  furniture 
stores  and  interior   decorators. 

THE  LEONARDO  CO.,   Inc. 

Manuf'rs    of    Fine    Cabinet    Furniture 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a 
demonstration 


Consult  your   Decorator   or   Dealer 


I/I),  1926 
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R^al  Scotch 
oSHORTBREAD 


A  ULD  LANG  SYNE  SHORTBREAD  comes  from  the  famous  old 
1\  Huntley  &  Palmers  bakeshops  of  Reading  and  London,  England. 
Made  from  an  old  Scotch  recipe,  it  has  the  character  and  flavor  which 
only  real  Scotch  shortbread  can  have.  Of  rare  distinction;  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
Shortbread  has  proven  immensely  popular  and  has  been  re-ordered  repeatedly. 

It  may  be  purchased  from  any  authorized  Huntley  &  Palmers  dealer, 
or  we  will  be  glad  to  mail  you  a  package,  post  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
your  order. 


fill  in 

this 


Huntley  e  Palmers 

60  WARREN  ST.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Enclosed  find  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  ($1.25),  for  which  please  send   me  one  package  of   Auld   Lang  Syne  Shortbread. 


Name- 


Street  &  Number. 


Citv- 


State_ 


V^L^Ul  A  ^HVL^V    M.U^V4Xm^^.   1  iM^-^ifv;;^^)  ^SL^X    '■   *mL>Ui,   V  smil^^r    '^ 
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Central   Park  West 


An  Unusually  Attractive  Suite  of  Rooms 

Open  to  light  and  air  on  all  four  sides  —  One  of  the  finest  locations  in  the  city  now  available 


ONE  learns  not  to    expect  too  much  in    the  way   of  outlook 
and  sunlight  when  seeking  a  small  apartment  in  the  teem- 
ing Metropolis.     It  has  become  axiomatic  that  such  desir- 
ible  features  can  be  had  only  at  the  cost  of  tiresome  travel  to  the 
suburbs. 

But  there  is  one — and  only  one  such  apartment  in  New  York, 
vith  light  and  air  on  all  four  sides,  an  outlook  over  a  broad  sweep 
>f  green  meadows,  wooded  hills  and  sparkling  water,  yet  located 
>nly  a  stone's  throw  from  the  theatre  and  shopping  center  districts. 

Right  in  the  heart  of  everything  worth  while  in  New  York,  but 

rith  all  the  restful  seclusion  of  a  fashionable  residential  section, 

y    those    who    have    wearily    sought    such    conditions    can    fullv 


appreciate  the  advantages   offered   by   this   delightful   suite- 
is  no  other  like  it. 


-there 


Large  cheery  rooms,  with  high  ceilings,  they  are,  planned  with 
forethought  and  discriminating  care  to  afford  the  utmost  in  luxuri- 
ous and  care-free  convenience.  Even  the  ample  closet  space — so 
dear  to  the  feminine  heart — is  evidence  that  this  apartment  was 
designed  by  someone  who  knew ! 

The  present  decorations  and  furnishings  are  in  keeping  with  the 
quiet  refinement  and  exclusiveness  which  characterize  this  charm- 
ing suite.  If  desired,  however,  the  decorations  and  furnishings 
can  be  changed  to  meet  individual  tastes,  also  rearrange  the  rooms. 

There  are  eight  rooms  and  four  baths.  The  eight  large  rooms 
are  readily  adaptable  for  use  as  bedrooms,  library,  living-rooms  or 
similar  purposes. 


Far-famed  Central  Park  is  spread  in  all  its  ever-changing  beauties  directly  under  the  windows 
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The  delightful  Living  Room  unusually  large,  with  its  four  windows  overlooking  Central  Park 


WITH  the  apartment  are  included  linen  service,  maid  service, 
cleaning  and  all  the  other  details  of  complete  modern 
hotel  conveniences  and  appointments,  carried  out  with 
the  unobtrusive  but  efficient  thoughtfulness  for  which  the  Hotel 
Majestic  is  famous. 

And  no  less  important  are  the  many  delightful  features  of  the 
Majestic   itself. 

The  superb  cuisine  of  the  Majestic  restaurants  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  a  New  Yorker.  The  Glow  Room  restaurant  is  especially 
popular  for  dinner  dances.  Everybody  knows  the  Majestic  or- 
chestra. 


An  excellent  library  is  at  the  disposal  of  guests  and  there  are 
permanent  and  temporary  art  exhibits.  The  spacious  Lounge  is  a 
favorite  rendezvous  for  musical  and  artistic  folk. 

This  paragon  of  apartments,  consisting  of  eight  rooms  and  four 
baths,  private  entrance  with  full  hotel  service,  is  now  available  for 
lease  at  $15,000  per  year.  It  is  ready  for  immediate  occupancy 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  it  at  your  convenience. 


President. 
THE  MAJESTIC  HOTEL,  2  W.  72nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


One     of     the     Bed     Rooms — Uninterrupted     sunshine 

streams   into  these  big,  airy   bed  rooms,  making   them 

exceptionally  pleasant   and  cheerful 


Glow  Room  Restaurant,  famous  for  dining  and  dancing 
to  charming  music 
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Photo  by  R.  P.  Ferry 

Harwood  Hewitt,  Architect  ..    ,  -,  .,       .  , 

Fitting  delightfully  into  the  contours  of  the  rolling  hills  of  Flintridge,  Calif.,  is  the  Riggs  residence.     Beautiful  gardens  with  rich 

tropical  planting  surround  the  house 
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FAIRFAX  by  the  Master  Craftsmen 

Supreme  in  its  Colonial  simplicity,  Fairfax 
leads  in  sales  all  other  sterling  patterns  in  the 
world.  It  expresses  that  beauty  so  character- 
istic of  Gorham's  master  craftsmanship.  Your 
jeweler  will  gladly  show  you  Fairfax  in  both 
flat  and  hoilowware. 

GOWAM 


EDWARD    FAGAN, 

for  thirty  years  a  Gor- 
ham  Master  Craftsman 
of  the  Durgin  Division, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  giving 
the  final  clearing  to  a 
Fairfax  tea  set. 


FAIRFAX  PATTERN 

in  sterling  silver 

Teaspoons  6  for  $  9  JO 
Dessert  knives  6  for  19- 00 
Dessert  forks    6  for    21  JO 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.         @($|®        NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  Sterling  Silversmiths'  Guild  of  America 


^AMERICA'S     LEADING     SILVERSMITHS     FOR     OVER     90     YEARS 
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A  New  Motif  in  Hand  Printed  Linen 

DEVELOPED   FROM   THE   DESIGNS   OF   EARLY  NEW  ENGLAND 

FOR  THE  MODERN  AMERICAN  HOME 


DERRYVALE'S  designers  after  an 
extensive  study  of  the  period  are 
producing  an  unusually  fine  collection 
of  Colonial  designs. 

The  design  illustrated  was  taken  from 
an  early  New  England  bedspread 
embroidered  with  wool  on  homespun 
flax;  the  wool  which  was  spun  at  home 
was  dyed  by  the  Puritans  in  the  only 
color  obtainable,  which  was  indigo.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  many  shades  of  blue 
in  which  the  original  was  embroidered, 
the  wool  was  submerged  in  the  dye 
for  varying  periods  of  time  giving  the 
shades  of  blue  from  the  lightest  to 
almost  black. 

Derryvale  has  reproduced  this  design 
on  genuine  Irish  linen  —  substantial,  yet 
soft  and  easily  draped  —  in  several  color 
combinations. 

Your  decorator  can  show  you  a  sample. 


DERRYVALE  COLONIAL  DESIGN  NO.  8580 


The   Importance    of  derryvale    Printed   Linens    to    Interior    'Decorators 

SELECTION — The  Derryvale  line  gives  an  almost  limitless  choice  of  design  which  prevents  the 
necessity  of  much  needless  shopping  around  for  the  decorator. 

COLOR — Color  is  very  difficult  to  keep  uniform,  but  the  Derryvale  line  is  always  the  same  and 
the  decorator  is  always  sure  of  obtaining  additional  yardage  of  the  same  coloring. 

DELIVERY — Derryvale  can  always  give  the  decorator  immediate  delivery, — that  is  in  no  case 
more  than  a  few  days, — of  every  fabric  shown  in  the  Derryvale  samples. 

DERRYVALE  LINEN  COMPANY 

23  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City 

^Aidtown  Showroom,  12  West  40th  Street 
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Why  should  YOU  learn  Interior  Decoration? 


1 

1 

li 

1 

IPPI 

***5a 

For  exactly  the  same  reason  that  you  have  studied  art 
and  music — to  enrich  your  life.  It  will  add  enormously 
to  your  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  things  with  which  you 
come  into  contact  day  by  day  in  your  home  and  in  the 
homes  of  your  friends. 

It  will  undoubtedly  save  you  much  money,  perhaps 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  add  vastly  to  your  pleasure,  in 
all  the  furnishing  and  decorating  you  do  in  your  home 
through  the  years  to  come. 

It  will  give  you  the  indescribable  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing absolute  knowledge  of  what  is  correct  and  what  is 
genuine  in  every  period  and  style  of  furniture  and  decora- 
tion. No  matter  how  accustomed  one  may  be  to  beau- 
tiful things,  no  matter  how  fine  one's  instinct  for  beauty 
and  form  may  be,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Interior  Decoration  is  essential  to  sound  judgment.  And 
there  is  intense  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  place  and 
evaluate  a  room  and  its  contents  at  a  glance. 


Knowledge  of  Great  value 


The  art  of  realizing  the  most  of  a  home's 
possibilities  for  beauty  is  a  technical  one.  It 
requires  knowledge  of  definite  principles 
and  facts.  Having  that  knowledge  one  may 
create  a  home  of  rare  beauty  and  charm  and 
comfort  at  moderate  expense;  without  it 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Home 

Study  Course  in  Interior 

Decoration 

is  two-fold  in  purpose  and  effect.  It  is  designed  both  for  those 
who  simply  desire  the  cultural  values  of  authoritative  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  interior  decoration,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  prac- 
tice interior  decoration  as  a  profession. 

The  course  is  as  interesting  and  enjoyable  as  any  novel  ever 
written.  Prepared  and  conducted  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  living  architects  and  decorators,  it  covers  the  entire  field  and 
gives  thorough  knowledge  of  all  essential  principles  and  facts. 
The  information  is  all  so  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  that  each 
lesson  is  a  new  pleasure,  not  a  task.  We  have  scores  of  letters 
from  subscribers  stating  that  they  find  the  course  absolutely  fasci- 
nating. 

Only  24  Lessons! 

The  entire  course  is  covered  in  only  24  lessons.  They  are 
described  in  our  brochure.  A  lesson  will  be  mailed  to  you  every 
two  weeks,  and  a  half  hour  a  day  of  thoughtful  reading  will  be 
sufficient  to  acquire  each  lesson  comfortably  before  the  next  one 
arrives. 


one  can  spend  a  fortune  and  create  only 
a  museum.  That  is  why  the  profession  of 
Interior  Decorating  is  growing  so  rapidly 
in  importance,  and  why  it  offers  so  splendid 
an  opportunity  to  the  cultured  person  seek- 
ing a  vocation  of  the  highest  type. 


Every  style  of  house  and  apartment  and  every  style  of  decoration 

is  fully  dealt  vnth  in  this  complete  and  thorough   course   cover' 

ing  every  phas*  of  Interior  Decoration. 


Send    this   Coupon  for  Descriptive   Brochure  —  Free 


WHAT  SUBSCRIBERS  SAY: 

"I  will  repeat,  the  course  is  interesting, 
fascinating,  and  well  worth  the  time,  money 
and  energy  spent  on  it." 

"I  never  knew  a  course  by  mail  could  be 
so  wonderfully  instructive  and  interesting  and 
I  assure  you  I  received  my  last  lesson  with 
regret." 

"I  feel  that  you  have  taught  me  to  express 
myself  simply,  correctly  and  I  hope — taste- 
fully." 


|  Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

|  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

|  45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describing 
your  course. 


I     A  &  D  May,  1926 


A  LARGE  COLLECTION 


FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

NOW  ON 

EXHIBITION 


EARLY  17TH 

CENTURY 

CARVED  COURT 

CUPBOARD 

WITH    INLAID 

PANELLED   DOORS 

CI  RCA  1630 
Width    4'     8" 
Depth    1'  10" 
Height  5'    8" 


Stai  r  s  An  drew 


OF 

LONDON 


45  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Reproductions 


Antiques 


Objets  D'Art 


Entree  to  our  showrooms  through  your  dealer  or  decorator 


The  Albawo  (ompanyinc 

SHOWROOMS 

119  WEST  40TH   STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Factory:  306-308-310  East  47th  Street 
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^7/OHILE  still  having  the  utility  which 
vJc/  makes  awnings  such  a  universal  com' 
fort,  the  new  Swanfeldt  Awnings  add  an 
artistic  touch,  to  the  home,  never  before 
possible!  In  fact,  the  latest  art  of  exterior 
decoration  specifies  Swanfeldt  Awnings 
regardless  of  whether  the  windows,  ter^ 
races,  balconies  or  entrance  require  protec' 
tion  from  sun  and  rain. 

Picture  the  effect  of  cheerfulness  that 
will  accompany  the  distinctive  decoration 


of  your  home  with  the  new  awnings!  Yet 
this  cheerfulness  is  not  oversold,  for  the 
color'tones  are  so  artistically  harmonized  in 
the  scrolled  design  that  each  hue  blends 
into  the  very  architecture  of  which  the 
awning  becomes  a  part. 

Swanfeldt  Awnings  are  available  in 
several  charming  patterns  appropriate  for 
every  type  of  home.  The  design  is  exclw 
sive  and  will  be  found  only  in  Swanfeldt 
Awnings. 


jwanfeldt  y^vjiin 
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Baltimore — 

las.   A.   Nicholson  &  Son,  310   N.   Eutaw   St. 
Boston — ■ 

American  Awning  &  Tent  Co.,  100   Cummington  St. 
Chicago — 

Hyde  Park  Awning  Co.,  4508  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

Smith  Brothers,    1419-21    Diversey   Parkway 

Smith-Olson   Co.,   3842   W.   Madison 
Cleveland — 

The  Astrup  Company,  2937   W.   25th   St. 
Dayton,  Ohio — 

Chas.    Glaive  Manufacturing   Co.,   515    E.    Herman 
Denver — 

Colorado  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  1642  Lawrence  St. 

Schaefer   Tent  cr  Awning  Co.,   1421    Larimer   St. 
Detroit— 

Detroit  Canvas  Company,  937  Lamed   Street  E. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. — 

Carnie-Goudie   Manufacturing   Co. 
Lincoln,   Neb. — 

Lincoln  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,   1616  "O"   Street 
Long   Beach,   Calif.-- 

Swanfeldt  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  146  American  Ave. 


For  information  address  the  nearest  licensed  distributor 
(see  list).  Or  write  for  free  booklet  to  Andrew 
Swanfeldt,  Licensor,  224  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  or 

William  L.  Barrell  Company  of  New  York,  Inc., 
Manufacturing  Licensee  of  Fabrics,  93  Worth  St., 
New  York  City.  plant:  Eastern  Finishing  Works, 
Kenyon,    Rhode    Island. 


Andrew  Swanfeldt,  224  S.  Main  St., 

Los    Angeles,    California  . 

Please  send  me  the  free  illustrated  boo\' 
let    describing    Swanfeldt    Awnings. 

Name • 

Address _ 

- C-O     I 


Los  Angeles — 

Swanfeldt  Tent  &  Awning   Co.,  224   S.   Main  St 
Oakland,   Calif.  — 

Kronkc-Brampton    Co.,    3212    San    Pablo    Ave. 
Palo  Alto,   Calif. — 

The   Sherman   Company,   628   Emerson   Street 
Pasadena,  Calif. — ■ 

Pasadena   Tent  &  Awning  Co.,   39   E.   Union   St. 
Portland,    Ore. — ■ 

Fishel's  Columbia  Awning  &  Supply  Co.,  188  2nd  St. 
St.  Louis — 

Dougherty  Bros.  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  114  S.  4th  St. 
St.   Petersburg,  Fla. — 

S.  R.  Mcintosh  Co.,  Inc.,  9  No.   First  St. 
Seattle — 

Sunde  &  d'Evers  Co.,  Colman   Dock 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Manthey   Brothers,  420   N.   California  St. 
Toledo,   Ohio — 

The  Dickey  Manufacturing   Co.,   329   Tenth   Street 
Tulsa,   Okla. — 

W.  A,  Cease  Co.,  Inc.,  114  S.  Cheyenne  Street 


^Jor  your  roof 
the  quiet  beauty  of  Gray  'Birch 
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AN  a  shingle  that  is  beautiful  be  permanent  ? 
Can  a  shingle  that  is  permanent  be  inex- 
pensive? Johns- Manville  has  proved  that  all 
these  virtues  can  be  combined  in 
one  shingle — the  Johns-Manville 
Hexagonal  Asbestos  Shingle. 
Its  coloring  is  a  soft  gray — rich 
and  reserved.  Its  permanence  is 
inherited  from  the  asbestos  rock 
fibre  from  which  it  is  made. 

Its  economy  is  due  to  its  hex- 
agonal shape — first  used  by  the 


frugal  French 
a  permanent 
material  from 


.  When  laid,  these  shingles  provide 
watershed  without  the  wastage  of 
too  much  overlapping.  That'swhy 
they  are  low  in  first  cost,  and 
their  first  cost  is  their  last  cost. 
Once  you  have  roofed  or  re- 
roofed  with  these  shingles  you 
are  through  with  roof  expense. 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shin- 
gles can  also  be  obtained  in  the 
familiar  rectangular  shape — and 
in  many  colorings. 


,Vo  roofing  material  can  tijual  Asbestos 
in  durability,  fire- safety  and  economy 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  Inc..  292  Madison  Avenue,  .11  4U  Street,  New  York  City.     Branches  in  all  large  Cities.     For  Canada:    Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 

ASBESTOS  SHINGLES 
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DIANA 
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*84  per  cent  of  the  Diana  Eights  arc 
owned  by  men.  16  per  cent  are  owned 
and  driven  exclusively  by  women.  Of 
all  the  Diana's  now  in  service  79  per 
cent  are  driven  by  women. 


79%  OF  ALL  DIANA  EIGHTS 
ARE  DRIVEN  BY  WOMEN! 

By  FLORENCE  ELIZABETH  DON 

These  figures  cannot  be  laughed  away.  You  cannot  ignore  their  significance.  They  are 
a  challenge  to  every  motor  car  designer  and  engineer,  a  challenge  to  the  imagination  of 
every  woman  who  feels  the  urge  to  drive- — -79  per  cent  of  all  Diana  Eights  (in  service 
January  1 5th)  were  driven  by  women.  *  (J  In  the  ten  months  this  amazing  car  has  been 
before  the  public,  literally  hundreds  of  women  have  found  a  new  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment in  driving  < —  a  new  courage  and  faith  in  their  ability  to  drive  —  a  new  confidence 
and  assurance  in  themselves.  (J  Here's  a  car  engineered  for  women  to  drive.  I've 
watched  them  step  into  the  driver's  seat,  and  in  five  minutes  have  seen  them  handle 
the  Diana  like  a  veteran.  With  thumb  and  one  finger  they  swing  the  steering  wheel  or 
shift  the  gears.  And  they  laugh  a  natural,  buoyant  laugh,  a  laugh  that  sounds  like 
Lynn  Fontanne,  the  laugh  of  self-assurance.  (T  Diana  Simplified  Control,  the  easiest 
steering  in  America,  ample  power  when  and  where  you  need  it — 'these  have 
brought  the  New  Freedom  to  women.  Simplified  Control,  an  achievement 
ranking  with  the  electric  self-starter,  has  made  it  possible  for  every  woman 
to  drive.  (J SPECIFICATIONS:  Eight  Cylinders;  73  Horsepower 
with  flexibility  ranging  from  2  to  75  miles  per  hour;  16  miles  to  the 
gallon  of  fuel ;  Lanchester  Dampener;  Purolator  Oil  F'Jter;  Air 
Cleaner ;  Simplified  Control ;  Hydraulic  4- Wheel  Brakes ; 
Balloon  Tires  (Shimmy  Proof) ;  Finest  Quality  Up- 
holstering ;  Body  of  latest  European  Arrow- 
head design;  Finish  is  two-tone  Double 
Duco ;    Natural  Wood  Wheels. 


Diana  Eights  are  Sold  and  Serviced 
By  Moon  Six  Dealers  Everywhere 


Roadster  $1 795  Cabriolet-TtpadSler  $2095  Two-Door  Brougham  $1995  Four-Door  Sedan  DeLuxe  $2195  F.  O.  B.  St.  Louis 

Built  by  the  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  for  the  DIANA  MOTORS  COMPANY    •    Stewart  MacDonald,  President,  St.  Louis 


Frank  J.  Forster,  Architect 


riwlobyJ.  W.  Gillies 


Wholly  alluring  in  its  honest  charm  is  the  front  porch  of  the  Gerald  M.  Lauck  house  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  framed  in  handicrought  timbers, 

pinioned  with  pegs  and  enclosed  by  the  sweeping  roof  of  the  main  gable 
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Beautifying  the  Home  Through  the  Arts  and  Interior  Decoration 
Volume  XXV  May,  ;p26  number  i 

Norman  Peasant  Architecture  Influences  Our 

Newest  Homes 

This   Type  of  Building  Adapted  to  Our  Ideals  of  Home  Beauty  May  Develop  a 

New  Type  of  Domestic  Architecture 

By  JANET  HOWISON  MARSH 


THE  rugged  spirit  of  the  Norman  way- 
side cottage,  with  its  freshness  and 
originality,  its  diversity  of  treatment 
and  winsome  mien,  so  delightfully  ex- 
pressed in  these  two  interesting  houses  of 
Frank  J.  Forster's  design,  go  far  to  indicate 
how  happily  the  modest  farm  architecture  of 
Normandy  accords  with  our  native  environ- 
ment. It  lends  itself  in  such  an  amazingly 
pliant  fashion  to  the  character  of  the  setting 
as  to  presage  a  wider  application  of  the  style 
in  the  future ;  in  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  it  may  prove  an  open  way  to  a  dis- 
tinctly American  type  of  small  house  archi- 
•  tecture. 

So  much  that  is  fine  has  come  out  of  Nor- 
mandy that  we  do  not  always  give  credit  for 
the  things  we  appropriate  and  enjoy,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  these  characteristic  farm 
and  cottage  dwellings  such  as  form  so  large 
an  element  of  picturesque  beauty  in  this  his- 
torical section  of  northwestern  France  cover- 
ing an  area  of  but  little  more  than  133  square 
miles.  In  the  over-refinement  of  our  building 
processes  we  have,  perhaps,  erred  on  the  side 
of  the  commonplace  and  the  peculiar  quality 
of  the  honest  little  houses  of  the  hill  country 
of  France,  adapted  to  our  needs,  must  inevi- 
tably bring  fresh   vitality   to  native  design. 

But,  in  accepting  it  and  calling  it  our  own. 
we  are  not  altogether  appropriating  a  type  to 
which  we  have  no  claim.  There  is  already 
an  established  precedent  by  which  to  guide 
our  course,  for  the  same  robust  spirit  pre- 
vailed in  the  houses  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers 
in  this  country.  Many  of  the  ancient  relics 
in  New  Jersey  and  on  Long  Island  reflect  the 
same  naive  charm.  Their  walls  are  of  the 
same  crisp  texture  and  the  fabric  as  a  whole 
enjoys  the  distinction  derived  from  the  fine 
use  of  simple  materials,  obtained  directly  from 
the  soil. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  subtle  appeal  of 
these  primitive  dwellings  lies  in  their  funda- 
mental honesty  of  purpose.  They  demon- 
strate the  futility  of  trying  to  build  on  a  false 
foundation  in  architecture,  as  in  anything 
else.  If  a  house  lacks  the  spirit  of  honesty, 
if  it  simulates  something  that  it  is  not,  no 
amount  of  finesse  can  supply  the  deficiency. 
And  so,  it  is  that,  owing  to  the  gentle  magic 
wrought  by  a  fine  purpose  and  an  intelligent 
plan,  these  translated  dwellings  have  already 
come  to  appear,  not  as  an  altogether  new  type, 
but  as  a  recrudescence  of  a  native  style,  which 
in  flowering  left  behind  it  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  architectural  memories  or  traditions  we 
possess. 

Mr.  Forster  has  some  very  lovely  houses  of 
the  Dutch  Colonial  type  to  his  credit,  adapted 
to  suit  modern  requirements  yet  instinct  with 


the  grace  of  the  original  model,  but,  owing 
to  the  rambling  character  of  the  Normandy 
cottage  which  often,  in  its  native  setting, 
shows  a  series  of  wings  built  on  by  succeeding 
generations  of  owners,  it  has  the  obvious  ad- 
vantage of  providing  more  space  than  the 
Dutch  type  as  extensions  may  be  added  with- 
out interfering  with  the  harmony  of  the  de- 
sign. 

In  none  of  the  architect's  Norman  work, 
however,  is  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  early 
builders  who  developed  the  fertile  regions  of 
Northern  France  more  pronounced  than  in 
the  Waldo  Sheldon  house  at  Wilson's  Point, 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.  A  staunch,  pictur- 
esque structure,  built  of  rubble  stone  taken 
from  the  excavation,  occupying  a  sightly  loca- 
tion above  Long  Island  Sound,  it  shows  a 
marked  English  influence,  as  was  frequently 
the  case  in  early  days,  for  Normandy,  once 
under  the  control  of  England  is  still  distinctly 
English   in  character. 

Of  great  solidity,  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
severity,  for  the  walls  of  blended  brick  and 
stone  parged  over  with  stucco  while  rugged 
in  character  are  mellow  in  effect.  The  sev- 
eral types  of  dormers  lend  variety  and  the  roof 
of  soft-hued  shingles,  laid  random  fashion, 
supply  a  textural  interest  that  gives  life  to 
the  picture.  Perhaps  the  chief  feature  of  this 
aspect  is  the  drop  edge  of  the  roof  introduced 
to  soften  the  lines  and  lend  continuity  to  the 
subtle  curves  of  the  gables  as  they  melt  into 
the  roof  surface.  A  homely  innovation,  to  us, 
are  numerous  small  openings  in  the  main 
gable  to  allow  room  for  birds  to  rest. 

The  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican architects  to  restore  the  old  handicrafts 
to  their  former  field  of  usefulness  is  a  source 
of  immense  gratification  to  all  who  have  a 
sense  of  architectural  values  and  Mr.  For- 
ster's feeling  for  primitive  joinery  gives  to 
his  work  the  aspect  of  mediaeval  craftsman- 
ship. Supporting  the  roof  of  the  porches  and 
main  entrance  are  solid  oak  beams  and 
posts,  mortised  and  tenoned  and  delightfully 
wrought  into  pleasing  shapes  of  Gothic  ten- 
dencies. 

An  unusually  quaint  and  piquant  entrance 
in  the  angle  of  the  west  facade  leads  down  by 
a  few  steps  to  a  vaulted  entry  of  great  charm, 
and  up  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  main  eleva- 
tion, with  access  to  the  living  and  dining- 
rooms,  both  of  which  open  onto  an  8-foot 
terrace.  From  this  vantage  point  a  marvel- 
ous view  of  the  Sound  is  to  be  had  which  is 
also  shared  by  the  inviting  porch  off  the  living- 
room  where  meals  may  be  served.  Beyond 
the  dining-room  is  the  service  extension  and  at 
the  extreme  end,  the  garage. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  free  ren- 


dering of  more  than  one  variety  of  wood  in 
a  room  to  enhance  the  textural  values  of  each 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  living-room  where  a  sub- 
stantial beamed  ceiling  and  the  paneled  wall 
of  the  fireplace  end,  both  of  oak  are  con- 
trasted with  the  pine  trim  to  produce  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing  effect.  Depending  largely 
on  its  fine  wall  spacing  and  color  scheme  for 
its  decorative  charm,  the  dining-room  shows 
both  walls  and  ceiling  done  in  soft  mottled 
blue  and  gold,  against  which  the  old  pine  cor- 
ner cupboard  and  other  early  American  pine 
and  maple  furniture  harmonizes  pleasingly. 
The  rug  problem  in  a  house  with  old-time 
furnishings  has  been  most  satisfactorily  solved 
by  the  owner's  collection  of  camel's  hair  rugs 
from  India  that  accord  so  well  with  rooms 
of  this  character. 

In  .the  Gerald  M.  Lauck  house  at  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  also  designed  by  Mr.  Forster,  one 
finds  embodied  to  the  full  the  gentle  magic 
of  the  Norman  home  and  though  savoring  of 
English  tradition  is  still  essentially  Norman 
French  in  character.  There  are  the  graceful 
sloping  roof  lines,  mellow  gables  in  which 
valleys  are  rounded  to  soften  acute  angles  and 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  roof  surfaces  and 
the  same  employment  of  diverse  materials  to 
produce  the  playful  originality  of  the  type. 
It  might  well  be  termed  the  "House  of  Beau- 
tiful Porches"  for  the  mediaeval  woodwork 
of  Gothic  inspiration  is  most  alluring  and  well 
worth  an  extended  study,  for  every  line  of 
the  construction  is  sentient  with  meaning  and 
the  rich  detail  fraught  with  fine  sentiment. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Lauck  house  is 
rambling  and  full  of  intriguing  incident. 
From  the  sturdy  front  porch,  with  its  Old 
World  air  and  picturesque  aspect,  a  small 
entry  is  reached  where,  through  triple  round- 
headed  arched  openings,  inviting  vistas  into 
the  principal  rooms  are  to  be  enjoyed.  A  gay, 
cheerful  room  is  the  primitive  living-room, 
running  the  depth  of  the  house  with  groups 
of  casement  windows  front  and  rear.  Broad 
and  low,  with  warm  grey,  rough  finished 
walls,  offset  by  the  contrasting  note  of  dark 
woodwork  and  trim,  they  exert  a  distinct 
architectural  appeal.  A  huge  summer  beam, 
stretching  the  length  of  the  ceiling  between 
the  joists,  is  a  primitive  reminder  of  our  own 
Colonial  architecture  as  is  also  the  wide  plank 
floor. 

The  dining-room,  to  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance, located  in  the  gable  wing  whose  long, 
sweeping  roof  encloses  the  inviting  front 
porch,  has  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  sugges- 
tion, as  have  the  rooms  in  the  quaint  upper 
story,  most  of  them  lighted  by  the  picturesque 
dormers  that  reflect  to  such  a  great  extent 
the  peculiar  quality  of  the   Norman   peasant 
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Photos  by  J.  W.  Gillies 

An  air  of  serenity  pervades  the  dining-room  of  the  Waldo  Sheldon  house  at  Wilson's  Point,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  contributed  largely 

by  the  simple  wall  treatment  in  association  with  Early  American  furniture 


Nowhere  is  the  French  Norman  influence  more  apparent  than  in  Mr.  Lauck's  living-room  with  its  primitive  woodwork,  particularly  noticeable 

in  the  recessed  bookcases  and  quaint  mantel  with  scalloped  stretchers 
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homes.  It  is,  of  course,  never  sate  to  make  predic- 
tions, but  the  success  with  which  this  modest,  peasant 
>t\le  is  being  developed  by  American  architects  in  this 
country  and  the  ingratiating  manner  in  which  it  fits 
into  our  native  setting  would  seem  to  prophecy  a  new 
and  glorious  future  tor  it  in  the  land  of  its  adoption. 

To  see  just  how  Mr.  Forster  has  treated  the  floor 
plans  of  these  two  unusual  Norman  type  houses  is  of 
especial  interest,  for,  although  drawn  from  the  same 
source,  the  results  are  as  dissimilar  as  the  needs  of  the 
owners  or  the  location  of  the  sites.  Neither  one  is 
of  a  stereotyped  sort,  but  each  enjoys  the  inspiration 
of  a  layout  devised  to  suit  individual  requirements  and 
widely  diverse  demands,  an  achievement  which,  in 
itself,   is  a  triumph    for   the   architect. 

In  the  case  of  the  Waldo  Sheldon  place  which  skirts 
the  south  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  there  was  the 
dominant  desire  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  lovely 
outlook  so  the  living-room  with  the  adjoining  porch 
forms  quite  properly  the  main  axis  of  the  house,  with 
the   dining-room,    service   portion    and   the    terrace  as 


I 

Tliis  delectable  side  porch  shows  with  what  skill  the  architect 
has  handled  these  salient  features 

This  aspect  of  the  Lauck  house  emphasizes  the  interesting  roof  angles,  the 
varying  types  of  dormers  and  the  unusual  treatment  of  the  wall  surfaces 


Could  anyone  conceive  a  more  picturesque  service 

porch   than    this    on   the    Lauck    house,   with    its 

separate  roof  level,  upheld  by  stout  oak  posts  and 

screen  of  mediaeval  joinery? 

a  wing  set  on  at  an  angle.  At  the  same  time, 
the  plan  is  an  important  variation  from  the 
customary  arrangement,  always  a  valuable 
factor   in   any   architectural   layout. 

Quite  different  again  is  the  plan  of  the 
Lauck  house,  where  the  plot,  a  happy  com- 
bination of  lawn  and  dense  growth,  calls  for 
a  widely  varied  interpretation  of  this  domes- 
tic problem.  The  lot  borders  the  highway 
for  a  distance  of  some  150  feet,  running  back 
a  distance  of  perhaps  200  feet  in  depth,  a 
third  of  which  at  least  is  contained  in  the 
grove  of  oaks,  maples  and  elms.  The  long 
living-room  with  openings  front  and  rear 
gets  the  view  from  the  street  and   also  the 


morning  sun,  while  the  service  portion  with 
the  garage  at  the  extreme  end  that  runs  back 
to  the  edge  of  the  forest  has  the  advantage 
of  the  shade.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the 
living-room  and  the  main  wing  of  the  house 


is  a  plot  devoted  to  a  delightful  old-fash- 
ioned flower  garden,  with  nearby  a  charming 
rock  garden.  In  each  instance,  the  problem 
of  plan  and  site  was  solved  in  a  natural  and 
altogether    practical    fashion,    suggestive    of 
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the  type  of  setting  fami- 
liar to  the  peasant  cot- 
tages of  Northern  France. 

The  more  one  studies 
the  Normandy  type  of 
architecture,  the  more  one 
is  convinced  that  the  very 
qualities  of  integrity  and 
simplicity  that  went  into 
the  construction  of  the 
original  French  houses  are 
today  inviting  the  interest 
of  the  American  home 
owner.  For,  in  the  main, 
in  this  country  we  want 
homes  that  are  close  to 
our  own  way  of  thinking 
and  living.  A  bit  of  the 
pioneer  spirit  is  still  in  us 
and  the  sturdy  and  rugged 
still  carries  to  us  genuine 
interest. 

The  artless  character  of 
these  wayside  cottages, 
with  their  simple  mate- 
rials drawn  direct  from 
the  soil  is  at  once  so  ap- 
pealing as  to  win  the  re- 
gard of  all  who  view 
them  in  their  native  en- 
vironment. Yet  with  all 
their  native  simplicity, 
these  Norman-French 
homes  bear  the  marks  of 
the  rugged  character  of 
those  who  built  them. 
This  hardy  northern  race 
who  developed  the  in- 
triguing chateaux,  manor 

(Continued  on  page  86) 


The  fine  feeling  for  mediae- 
val craftsmanship  expressed 
in  the  Sheldon  porch  is  a 
notable    architectural    detail 


At  no  point  is  the  superb  masonry  construction  of  walls,  parged  over  with  stucco,  so  delightfully  apparent  as  in  this  elevation  of  the  Sheldon  house 
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A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 

Cray  and  Colorful  Furnishings  for  Spring  and  Summer  Homes 


Peabody,  Wilson  &  Brown,  Architects 

This  delectable  enclosed  porch  in  the  home  of  George  H.  Mead  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  with  novel  disappearing  windows  that  drop  below  the  floor, 
specially  designed  by  the  architects  for  summer  use,  rejoices  in  ideal  furnishings  for  all  seasons,  hooked  rugs  on  the  blue  stone  flagging  floor. 

Early  American  furniture  and,  at  this  season,  masses  of  flowering  dogwood 
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(Above) — Spring  gayety  enlivens  the  living  room  of  the  Cor- 
nelius Bliss,  Jrs.,  home  at  Wheatley  Hills,  L.  I.,  the  upholstery 
of  flowered  chintz  and  the  blue  glazed  chintz  hangings  vieing 
with  the  wall  paintings  of  brilliant  pheasants.  Elsie  Cobb 
Wilson,  Decorator 


(Below) — Early  American  furniture  and  bright  chintz  lend 
interest  to  this  bedroom  in  the  Millneck,  L.  I.,  home  of  H. 
Kierstede  Hudson.  Of  unusual  design  is  the  maple  bed  and  the 
Colonial  desk  is  a  charming  example  of  the  serpentine  front 
type.   Minga  Pope  Duryea,  Decorator 


Photos  by  Drix  Duryea 
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shown  on  page  70 
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The  Childhood  Home  of  the  Duchess  of  York 

The   Illustrations    Given   Here  Shoiv   the  Bedroom,   Sitting-room  and   Corner   of  the    Schoolroom    Where 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  York  Spent  Her  Girlhood 

By  E.  0.  HOPPE 


THE  childhood  home  of  H.  R.  H.  the 
Duchess  of  York  is  of  absorbing  interest, 
not    only   for   its    association    with    the 
smiling  little  lady  who  has  captured  the 
affection  of  the  nation,  but  also  for  its  great 
antiquity   as  well  as  its  historical  and  tradi- 
tional interest. 

Glamis  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  castles  in  Forfarshire  and  is,  of  course,  the 
Scottish  seat  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Strathmore.  It  is  mentioned  in  history  as  far 
back  as  1033,  and  is  well  fitted  to  be  the  home 
of  one  who  holds  the  high  estate  of  the  Duchess 
of  York,  for  she  is  able  to  claim  direct  descent 
from  King  Robert  II  whose  daughter  married, 
in  1378,  Sir  John  de  Lyon,  Thane  of  Glamis. 

The  thrilling  legends  which  surround  the 
Castle  with  its  sinister  background  of  witches 
and  murdered  kings  are  well  known  since  these 
events  have  been  immortalized  by  Shakespeare 
himself  ;  romance  grips  the  visitor  from  the 
moment  of  passing  through  the  entrance 
surmounted  by  its  graven  coat  of  arms. 

The  impressionable  mood  quickly  yields 
to  the  thrill  of  tales  of  a  dire  secret,  which, 
rumor  says,  must  be  imparted  to  the  heir, 
chasing  forever  the  smile  from  his  face 
when  he  is  shown  the  haunted  room, 
which  is  otherwise  never  unlocked. 

The  corner,  too,  where  once  the  un- 
happy Macbeth  paced,  makes  visions  of 
bygone  history  leap  to  the  eye  and  the 
mind  is  weighed  down  by  the  load  of  mo- 

©  E.  O.  Hoppe 

The  Duchess  of  York  as  a  little  girl 


mentous  happenings  which,  although  removed 
by  several  centuries,  charge  with  definite  vibra- 
tion the  atmosphere  of  the  fine  old  pile,  to  this 
very  day  making  the  past  seem  almost  more 
real  than  the  present. 

The  impression  of  austerity  which  the  grey 
stone  walled  corridors  give  is  dispersed  in  the 
happiest  manner  when  a  door  is  thrown  open 
to  reveal  the  simple  and  pleasant  schoolroom, 
where  the  former  Lady  Elizabeth  Bowes- 
Lyon  studied  her  childish  lessons ;  the  mul- 
lioned  windows  look  out  on  wide  spreading 
velvety  lawns  and  stately  cedars  to  the  purple 


misted  distances  of  the  woods  of  Forfar.  On 
ascending  the  wide  stone  staircase  you  will  find 
the  dainty  bedroom  still  linked  with  her  not 
far-past  childhood,  where  even  her  beloved 
toys  remain ;  the  favorite  of  all,  a  little  wooly 
dog,  being  perched  on  the  chest  of  drawers, 
waiting  for  the  return  of  his  mistress  who,  no 
doubt,  still  has  a  lurking  affection  for  him. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a  beautiful  simplicity 
has  been  the  predominant  influence  during  the 
upbringing  of  the  Duchess,  a  training  and  en- 
vironment which  would  meet  with  the  whole- 
hearted approval  of  our  own  King  and  Queen 
who  themselves  unaffectedly  preserve,  amongst 
all  the  dignity  and  ceremonial  of  the  Court, 
a  firm  belief  in  the  ideals  of  natural  and  simple 
family  life  in  the  home. 

The    same    elusive    charm    pervades    those 
rooms    at    Glamis    which    are    used    by    the 
Countess  of  Strathmore.     Although  the  fur- 
nishings are  antique  and  beautiful  (as  for 
example   the   drawing-room  with   its  old 
Italian    red    brocade    couch,    warm    and 
glowing  against  cream  color-washed  walls, 
and  the  wonderful  studded  door  where  a 
sentinel  -  like    iron    lantern     guards    the 
j    approach  to  the  family  chapel),  yet  im- 
mediately one  enters  this  room  the  human 
interest  dominates,   and  one   recalls   that 
here  Queen   Mary  took   tea  and   perhaps 
talked  in  friendly  fashion  of  the  marriage 
1    of  her  son,  the  Duke  of  York,  with  the 
younger  daughter  of  the  house  of  Glamis. 

The    drawing-room    of    the    famous    Glamis 
castle  where  the  Duchess  lived  as  a  little  girl 
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'/it-  lovely  bed  which  bmUmged  to  this  delightful  child.  The  beautiful  embroi- 
iery  utis  done  b\  the  present  Countess  of  Strathmore  and  under  the  valance  at 
the  top  of  the  bed  the  (  imntess  has  embroidered  the  names  of  her  children 
and  the  dates  of  their  birth 


The  writing  desk  in  the  schoolroom  at  Glamis  where  the  Duchess  of   York 
did  her  lessons.     It  is  placed  close  to  a  lovely  old  mullioned  window  which 
affords  a  wide  view  of  the  beautiful  sweeping  lawn  which  a  century  of  culti- 
vation has  brought  to  perfection 


©  E.  O.  Hoppe 

Glamis,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  castle  in  Forfarshire,  is  the  Scottish  seat  of 

the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Strathmore  and  the  childhood  home  of  the  Duchess  of  York 


The  sitting-room  of  the  Countess  is  of  even 
more  intimate  appeal ;  pictures  of  her  children 
at  differing  ages,  tokens  of  close  personal 
friendship,  the  favorite  book  and  the  unfinished  embroidery 
whisper  of  the  personal  tastes  of  the  owner  and  her  skill  in 
needle-work,  which  makes  imperative  a  visit  to  the  bedroom  in 
which  the  Duke  of  York  slept,  for  here  are  magnificent  hang- 
ings embroidered  by  the  Countess  herself,  in  a  wonderful  and 
intricate  pattern,  perfectly  executed.  Hidden  away  in  the 
valance  which  surrounds  the  top  of  the  stately  bed  will  be 
found  embroidered  the  names  and  birthdays  of  all  her  children, 
a  most  delightful  and  unique  way  of  keeping  the  family  records.. 
On  leaving,  a  last  glance  back  shows  the  Castle,  grey, 
mighty  and  full  of  the  dignity  of  years,  sharp  cut  against  a 
clear  sky  and  softened  by  the  shadows  of  ancient  pines  and 
cedars.  Glamis  Castle  was  the  scene  of  the  assassination  of 
Malcolm  II  of  Scotland  in  1034. 

At  present  the  Duchess  of  York  is  living  in  London  in  the 
home  of  her  father  and  mother,  the  Earl  and  Countess,  of 
Strathmore.  This  fine  old  palace  has  been  placed  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  young  Duchess  who  is  awaiting  a  great 
event.  The  Duchess  is  evidently  a  person  fond  of  household 
things  that  have  belonged  to  her.  Although  the  home  of 
the  Countess  of  Strathmore  is  very  completely  furnished  and 
outfitted,  the  Duchess  of  York  has  taken  with  her  from 
Curzon  House  some  of  her  favorite  pieces  of  furniture  as  well 
as  certain  fine  sets  of  silver  for  the  dining  room.  Indeed, 
several  huge  motor  vans  wrere  required  to  transport  the  arti- 
cles that  would  make  a  personal  background  in  the  home  she 
will  occupy  for  some  months  to  come.  Bruton  Street,  to  which 
the  Duchess  is  moving,  had  once  some  very  famous  and  aris- 
tocratic residents.  The  palace  of  the  great  Duke  of  Argyll 
was  there,  as  well  as  the  homes  of  Lord  Brougham,  Earl 
Granville  and  the  famous  English  playwright  Sheridan. 
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Photo  by  J.  W.  Gillies 
"Bonniecrest"  from  the  north,  reached  by  an  avenue  of  oak,  chestnut  and  elm,  as  a  screen  from  the  heavy  westerly  storms  that  sweep  the  coast 
at  this  point,  glimpsing  the  rambling  character  of  the  design,  full  of  incident  and  irregularities 

A  Superb  Replica  of  Historic  Tudor  Type 

'Bonniecrest",  the  Newport  Home  of  Stuart  Duncan,  Designed  by  John  Russell  Pope,  Reflects  the  Spirit 
as  Well  as  the  Subtleties  of  Early  English  Architecture  of  the  Period 

By  HARRIET  SISSON  GILLESPIE 


SELDOM  is  it  possible  to  find  a  more 
gracious  example  of  Tudor  architec- 
ture in  this  country  or  one  that  so 
delightfully  retains,  in  form  and  detail, 
in  character  of  design  and  the  mellowness  of 
age,  the  distinction  of  the  early  buildings  of 
that  period  than  "Bonniecrest,"  the  Newport 
home  of  Stuart  Duncan,  designed  by  John 
Russell  Pope,  of  New  York.  Rich  and 
varied  in  the  quality  of  both  architecture  and 
materials,  its  situation  is  equally  appropriate, 
set  as  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  estate  border- 
ing the  sea.  The  rugged  coast  line,  with  the 
war-like  U.  S.  Torpedo  Station  on  the  break- 
water and  the  military  reservation  of  Fort 
Adam  in  the  offing,  lend  it  the  savor  of  early 
Scottish  manors  with  their  fortified  harbors, 
but  the  fair  acres  of  the  Duncan  property 
with  their  luxuriant  growth  of  oak,  chestnut 
and  elm ;  the  fruitful  gardens  and  intimte 
planting,  lend  the  landscape  the  peaceful  as- 
pect of  a  fine  old  English  estate. 

'Bonniecrest,"  while  strongly  reminiscent 
of  Compton  Wynyates,  once  the  Warwick- 
shire home  of  Sir  William  Compton,  a  court 
avorite  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  and  re- 
tored  by  the  owner  in  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  unlike  that  famous  old  pile, 
is  not  built  about  a  quadrangle  but  pursues 
a  somewhat  rambling  course,  with  the  main 
axis  of  the  house  facing  the  sea  and  the  ser- 
vice wing  jutting  out  at  an  interesting  angle, 
with  numberless  porches  of  picturesque  aspect 
added  here  and  there  where  the  need  is 
greatest. 

A  successful  attempt  was  made  by  the  archi- 
tect, however,  to  faithfully  reproduce  the  mel- 
ow  charm  of  age,  and  the  pale  red  mass  of 
?rick,  accentuated  by  headers  to  form  a  fas- 
cinating diapered  design,  and  the  quiet  browns 
and  silvery  grays  of  the  roof  of  Compton 
Wynyates,  the  pale  gray  of  the  embattled 
stonework  to  which  moss  and  lichen  have 
clung,  are  all  embodied  in  the  Duncan  home 
to  supply  that  intangible  air  of  mystery  so  in- 
evitably a  part  of  old  Tudor  castles  and  the 
manors  of  Jacobean  days.  Curiously  enough, 
most  of  the  materials  employed  by  the  archi- 
tect to  produce  the  effect  were  not  only  dis- 
inctly  modern,  but  were,  in  fact,  waste  prod- 
ucts. Clinker  brick  that  so  closely  resembles 
he  blown  brick  of  the  fifteenth  century  with 


its  rich  coloring  and  stone  of  lovely  texture 
from  Kingwood  quarry  in  Virginia,  previ- 
ously used  for  ballast  for  railroads,  formed 
the  walls  while  American  oak  weathered  to 
harmonize  with  some  of  the  English  variety 
imported  for  the  barge  boards  and  trim,  have 
all  brought  to  the  exterior  the  rich  vitality 
and  serene  beauty  of  its  English  prototype. 

Architecturally,  "Bonniecrest"  has  the  same 
delicious  sky  line,  the  same  broken  outlines 
of  tower,  chimney  and  gable  all  welded  in 
delightful  harmony  of  mass  and  line  and 
there  is  the  inimitable  effect  of  wings,  com- 
mon to  English  ancestral  homes,  added  on 
from  time  to  time  as  the  generations  of  own- 
ers pass  in  review.  But  it  is  primarily  as  an 
engaging  illustration  of  the  passing  phases  of 
this  historic  type  of  English  architecture  that 
"Bonniecrest"  forms  a  record  of  peculiar 
value.  Without  over  elaboration,  the  house  is 
effective  by  reason  of  its  unsymmetrical  sym- 
metry and,  while  designed  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  reserve,  much  of  its  striking  deco- 
rative charm  lies  in  the  unexpected  handling 
of  the  masses  as  well  as  in  the  picturesque 
quality  of  detail  and  color. 

The  archway,  the  notable  feature  of  the  main 
facade,  which  in  the  Warwickshire  manor 
opens  into  a  quadrangle,  is  here  the  main  en- 
trance and  shows,  above  the  ornate  doorway, 
a  rich  and  decorative  heraldic  design.  Not 
only  do  the  embattlements  between  the  inter- 
esting gables  lend  distinction,  but  the  many 
and  varied  groups  of  mullioned  windows  ac- 
centuate the  beauty  of  the  wall  surfaces.  De- 
lectable clusters  of  ornamental  chimneys  strike 
an  effective  note  and  the  carved  barge  boards, 
which  in  early  days  were  done  by  ship's  car- 
penters but  are  now  the  work  of  modern 
craftsmen,  that  lend  a  decided  air  of  Old 
World  charm,  are  all  effective  mediums  to 
enhance  the  decorative  aspect  of  the  exterior. 

"Bonniecrest"  follows  an  entirely  original 
and  most  inviting  floor  plan,  with  a  hall  lead- 
ing directly  through  the  house  and  connecting 
with  a  palatial  living-room  on  the  right  and, 
by  way  of  a  long  vaulted  gallery,  with  a 
dining-room  of  equally  magnificent  character 
on  the  left.  Such  a  wealth  of  rich  materials 
of  mediaeval  pattern  have  been  brought  into 
the  composition  of  these  apartments  as  to  be 
wholly    in    accord    with    the   character   of    the 


architecture  and  an  array  of  rich  oaken  panel- 
ling, Gothic  traceries,  carved  stone  work, 
wrought  iron  motifs  and  ornate  English  plas- 
ter work  vie  with  a  collection  of  antiques  be- 
longing to  the  owner  that  are  largely  museum 
pieces  and  some  of  immense  historical  impor- 
tance. 

Quite  in  keeping  with  the  lordly  manor  of 
Tudor  davs  is  the  great  hall,  divided  from 
the  entry  bv  superb  iron  grilles,  the  work  of 
Samuel  Yellin,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
oaken  paneled  walls,  the  highly  decorative  geo- 
metric strapped  ceiling,  accentuated  by  bosses, 
rosettes  and  pendants;  the  lovely  associated 
detail  and  the  rare  collection  of  antique  Tudor 
and  Jacobean  furniture  all  serve  as  a  fitting 
prelude  to  the  revelations  to  follow.  Which- 
ever way  the  eyes  turn  there  opens  up  inviting 
vistas  in  which  the  art  and  architecture  of  the 
period  supply  the  age-old  theme  of  decorative 
charm,  which  no  modern  method  can  hope  to 
approximate,  to  enthral  the  senses  and  capti- 
vate the  mind. 

Nothing  could  approximate  the  glorious 
dignity  of  the  carved  Tudor  fireplace  in  the 
living-room,  with  its  elaborately  carved  pan- 
eled frieze  and  chimney  breast  with  armorial 
bearings,  which  is  the  dominating  architectural 
feature  of  the  room  for  which  the  oaken  pan- 
elling and  Gothic  stonework  are  supporting 
factors.  Notable  among  the  antique  furnish- 
ings are  a  table  from  Warwickshire,  a  richly 
carved  credence  of  very  early  date  and  chairs 
which  were  made  for  and  for  many  years  oc- 
cupied an  important  place  in  an  old  English 
manor  of  Charles  II's  time.  A  six-foot  Gothic 
screen  of  linen  fold  design  is  also  included 
in  the  historic  assemblage  of  fine  furnishings, 
all  of  which  are  fused  in  mellow  harmony  by 
the  soft  light  shed  from  emblazoned  windows. 

The  long  gallery  itself  which  connects  the 
two  main  apartments  of  "Bonniecrest"  is 
worthy  of  special  mention,  not  only  architec- 
turally but  from  the  collector's  standpoint, 
for  any  number  of  rare  curios  find  place 
within  its  oak-framed  walls,  notable  among 
which  is  a  stunning  model  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  flagship  whose  spars  rise  well  upward 
toward  the  barrel  vaulted  ceiling.  At  the  end 
of  the  long  corridor  is  the  dining-room,  fit 
to  be  classed  with  the  ancestral  apartments  of 
Compton  Wynyates  which  it  parallels  in  spa- 
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ciousness  ind  sumptuous  finish,  if  not  in  actual  design.  As  in  the 
living-room,  one's  attention  is  at  once  focused  on  the  lordly  fire- 
place, the  carved  stone  mantel  upheld  by  sturdy  supports  of  black 
and  gold  marble,  and,  above  the  ornamental  frieze  a  group  of 
antlers  as  decoration.  Altogether  in  keeping  are  the  fireplace  fur- 
nishings, following  old  English  designs,  the  andirons  and  fireback 
of  heavy  forged  iron  capable  of  supporting  the  immense  logs  suit- 
able for  the  type. 

The  rich  suggestion  of  antique  oak,  the  darker  hues  of  the  teak- 
wood  floor,  with  the  carved  and  inlaid  Jacobean  furniture  are  in 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  velvet  hangings  and  the  rich  coloring  of 
the  Persian  rug  on  the  floor.  Quite  by  itself,  opening  off  the  cor- 
ridor, midway  between  the  larger  apartments,  is  the  library  with 
its  fifteenth-century  fireplace  and  overmantel  of  oak  in  linen-fold 
design,  flanked  by  recessed  bookcases,  with  arched  heads  to  form 
an  intimate  treatment  quite  in  keeping  with  the  use  to  which  the 
room  is  put. 

No  one  who  loves  and  reveres  this  historic  type  of  architecture 
can  fail  to  revel  in  the  many  bewildering  features  of  "Bonnie- 
crest."  which  so  delightfully  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  past  and 


The  arched  entrance,  dominating  feature  of  the  main  facade,  displays 
above  the  archway  some  very  beautiful  heraldic  designs 


revisualizes  for  us  both  the  art  and  architecture  of  Tudor  and 
Jacobean  days.  The  romance  of  the  type,  its  historical  associations 
and  architectural  significance  all  furnish  food  for  contemplation, 
for  Mr.  Pope  in  supplying  us  with  this  delectable  prototype  of  a 
famous  English  manor  has  exemplified  the  fact  that  it  is  well  within 
the  possibilities  of  the  architect  to  reproduce  not  only  the  con- 
structional and  decorative  subtleties  of  such  a  composition  but  to 
embody  in  it  the  spirit  of  the  past  as  well.  The  appropriate  plant- 
ing of  the  garden  is  also  worthy  careful  consideration. 

In  attempting  to  revisualize  England's  early  architecture  in 
America  we  are  bringing  a  wholesome  note  into  the  field  of  domes- 
tic building,  for  the  early  Tudor,  quite  apart  from  the  weight  of 
historical  tradition ;  its  associations  and  romance,  which  from  olden 
times  have  grown  up  around  this  sturdy  and  picturesque  style, 
brings  to  our  American  architecture  a  strength  and  vigor  that  is 
invariably  refreshing.  Moreover,  it  is  a  type  that  inevitably  makes 
a  direct  masculine  appeal  and,  for  a  large  estate  patterned  along 
English  lines,  no  other  style  is  so  closely  in  harmony  with  the 
setting  or  more  delightfully  in  accord  with  our  mode  of  living. 

Mr.  Duncan's  property,  covering  some  half  dozen  acres,  lies  in 
one  of  the  most  superb  sections  of  Newport,  having  an  extensive 
water  frontage,  the  land  running  back  to  Harrison  Avenue.  The 
house,  set  back  somewhat  from  the  water,  faces  the  south,  command- 
ing a  charming  outlook  over  Long  Island  Sound  with  a  shadowy 
glimpse  of  Long  Island  in  far  perspective.     The  main  entrance  on 


Clusters  of  twisted  chimneys,  a  salient  and 

pictorial  feature  of  the  design,  are  to  be 

noted  from  this  angle 


The  severity  of  the  monastic  hovers  about  this  battened  door  of  the  southern 
tower,  framed  in  Gothic  simplicity 

the  north  is  approached  by  way  of  a  long  drive,  bordered  either  side 
by  rows  of  fine  old  trees  which  act  as  a  windbreak  to  the  easterly  and 
westerly  storms  which  are  frequent  along  the  coast,  while  to  the  east, 
a  vast  tract  of  undulating  greensward  sweeps  away  affording,  from 
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John  Russell  Pope,  Architect 
Dominating  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  palatial  dining., 
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the  highway,  ;m  unbroken  \  ista  of  the  whole  property  with  the  picturesque 
structure  as  the  important  feature. 

The  property  now  owned  DJ  Mr.  Duncan,  was  formerly  a  part  of  the 
old  Rutherford  Stuyvesant  estate  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  the 
abode  of  prominent  New  York  men,  being  at  one  time  the  home  of  Henry 
White,  former  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  France.  Like  Compton  Wynyates 
of  Warwickshire,  it  suggests  both  in  setting  and  important  aspects  of  this 
famous  manor  whose  owner  was  one  of  the  most  astute  courtiers  of  Henry 
VIII's  time. 

But.  while  Bonniecrest  brings  strongly  to  mind   the  character  of  this 
famous   English  home  of  the    15th  century,  the  factor  that  suggests  the 
likene>s  most  strongly  is  the  inherent  quality  to  be  found  in  this  type  of 
English  homes,   rather  than   because  it  affects  to  be  a  precise  prorotype. 
As  a  translated  Tudor  example  of  mediaeval  domestic  architecture,  Bon- 
niecrest  is   altogether  intriguing  and   Mr.   Pope's  success   in   designing  it 
gave  the  type  a  decided  vogue  and  it  has  since  become  an  inspiration  for 
many  piquant  examples  of  this  historic  type.     It    is  delightfully  suggestive 
of  the  architect's  versatility,  for  although  previous  to  this  period  he  had 
to   a    large   extent    followed 
French    and     Italian    prece- 
dents, his  presentation  of  the 
fine    spirit    of    the    English 
manor  house  of  Tudor  days 
gave  Bonniecrest  a  deserved 
popularity. 

The  Duncan  house 
brought  a  fresh  inspiration 
to  the  architectural  ensemble 
of  this  noted  summer  resort 
and  while  other  fine  exam- 
ples of  English  architecture 
have  succeeded  it,  none 
strikes  a  more  dignified  note 
in  the  landscape  or  presents 
a  more  varied  appeal  than 
Bonniecrest.  As  in  the  case 
of  Compton  Wynyates,  it  is 
marked  by  a  wealth  of 
varied  detail  of  a  sort  to 
lend  it  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  early  Tudor  or 
(Continued  on  page  q6) 


Old  English  woodwork,  Gothic  stone  carving  and  tracery  and  plaster  ceiling  of  straptvork  design,  enhanced  by  rosettes,  bosses  and  pendants,  are  among 
the  notable  architectural  features  of  the  dining-room  in  accord  with  which  are  the  reproduction  of  a  Jacobean  board  and  chairs,  copies  of  those  in  the 

South  Kensington  Museum 
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The|Picturesque  Powder  Room 

This  Adaptation  of  an  Old  French  Custom  Is  Finding  Great  Favor  in  Houses  Where  Youth  and 
Beauty  Delight  in  the  Powder,  Rouge  and  Lipstick  So  the  Mode  of  the  Moment 

By  HANNA  TACHAU 
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IN  spite  of  our  newly  awakened  interest 
in  decoration  and  home-planning,  we  have 
added  but  little  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  that  of  the  18th  Century 
when  the  idea  of  the  modern  house  first  came 
into  its  own.  We  have  performed  magic 
feats,  it  is  true,  in  providing  the  nicest  mate- 
rial comforts  through  the  discovery  of  clever 
new  devices  and  ingenious  appliances,  but 
our  real  contribution  to  domestic  building  will 
lie  in  making  our  homes  reflect  our  particular 
way  of  living,  thus  becoming  an  expression  of 
not  only  our  own  personality  but  of  the  per- 
sonality of  our  day. 

With  our  insatiable  desire  for  comfort  and 
greater  and  ever  greater  con- 
veniences, we  have  adopted  the 
idea  of  introducing  the  cabinet 
de  toilette  or  little  "powder 
rooms"  as  I  love  to  call  them, 
into  every  home  where  it  is 
feasible.  Of  course  these  little 
dressing  rooms  are  not  a  20th 
Century  conception  at  all  — 
they  too,  are  essentially  an 
18th  Century  product,  and  in 
the  days  when  they  played  so 
important  a  role,  they  \yere  an 
integral  part  of  the  bedroom 
suite  and  were  considered  as 
necessary  to  a  woman's  com- 
fort as  the  bedroom  itself. 

But  our  modern  version  is 
somewhat  different  in  purpose. 
It  is  not  of  so  intimate  or  per- 
sonal a  nature  as  the  18th 
Century  boudoir.  It  is  de- 
signed rather  as  a  little  retreat 
for  guests,  a  place  where  they 
may  retire  to  lay  aside  their 
wrjips  and  give  a  fresh  touch 
to  their  toilet.  This  does  away 
with  the  undesirable  necessity 
of  invading  the  privacy  of  the 
hostess'  bed-chamber  that  used 
to  do  duty  for  such  occasions. 
Buj:  in  no  way  does  it  takef  the 
place  of,  nor  does  it  trespass 
upon  the  function  of  the  pri- 
vate boudoir. 

A  little  powder   room   may 
)e  ever  so  elaborate  or  it  may 
?e    very    simple.      It    requires 
no  great  space  for  its  furnish- 
ng.      It   is  usually  small   and 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  more 
delicate    style    of    decoration. 
Sometimes — and    most    appro- 
priately  and   adequately,   it   is 
ncluded   in   the  original   plan 
of  the  house,  and  then  it  has  a  distinct  iden- 
tity of  its  own ;  or  again,  when  a  house  or  an 
apartment    is    being    remodeled,    it    may    be 
evolved    most    ingeniously    from    a    space    no 
arger   than    a    closet,    provided    the    closet    is 
milt  ceiling  high,   its  doors  utilized   for  mir- 
rors, and  there  is  room  for  a  dressing  table. 
In   the  Williard   Straight  house,  two  little 
dressing    rooms    were    provided     for    in    the 
original    plans.      The    architects    utilized    the 
space  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  hall  for 
two  such  little  rooms — one  designed  for  men 
and   one   for   women.      They  are   eliptical   in 
shape  as  were  some  of  their  French  prototypes, 
but   their    decorative    treatment    is    of    course 
quite  different  as  befits  their  different  require- 
ments.     The    women's    little    powder    room 


glows  with  color;  its  walls  are  panelled  with 
mural  paintings,  the  work  of  the  late  How- 
ard Cushing — done  in  a  very  high  key,  the 
woodwork  painted  to  harmonize  with  the 
artist's  tonal  scheme.  The  dwarf  furniture 
(meuble  nain  as  it  was  so  aptly  termed)  fits 
admirably  the  scale  of  the  room,  and  its  cover- 
ing is  of  old  satins  and  brocades  which  reflect 
the  predominating  tints  of  the  murals. 

The  masculine  presentment  of  this  room 
represents  about  the  same  period  of  decora- 
tion, but  its  furnishing  fulfills  the  require- 
ments of  the  sterner  sex.  The  walls  are  pan- 
elled to  the  ceiling  in  soft  colored  walnut 
wood    which    makes   a   delightful    background 


Photo  by  J.  W.  Gillies 

Here  behind  mirrored  doors  that  open  outward,  a  little  powder  room  is  enshrined 

in  the  home  of  Benjamin  Wood.  When  the  doors  are  closed  they  become  part  of  the 

paneled  wall.  William  Lawrence  Bottomley,  Architect 

for  the  beautiful  engravings  which  are  hung 
with  careful  symmetry,  giving  a  fine  feeling 
of  balance  to  the  room.  The  few  pieces  of 
old  furniture  are  fine  examples  of  their  period. 
A  small  toilet  is  connected  with  each  room. 

When  you  approach  the  problem  of  deco- 
rating a  little  powder  room,  you  will  find 
there  is  great  lee-way  in  which  to  indulge  your 
tastes.  You  may  make  it  very  luxurious  and 
elegant,  you  may  remain  true  to  your  love 
for  simple  white  paint  and  gay  chintzes,  or 
you  may  give  rein  to  your  fancy  for  delicately 
colored  silks  and  fine  laces.  You  may  make 
of  it  a  place  of  ease  and  comfort,  introduc- 
ing a  few  comfortable  chairs,  a  chaise  longue 
and  a  tiny  writing  table,  besides  the  all- 
important  dressing  table  if  the  room  is  large 


enough,  or  you  may  evolve  from  a  tiny  space, 
a  place  of  strict  utility  providing  it  only  with 
a  dressing  table  and  stool. 

I  know  of  a  very  delightful  little  house — 
and  it  is  really  little,  for  it  is  only  thirteen 
feet  wide — which  was  designed  especially  to 
suit  the  needs  of  a  bachelor.  Every  inch  of 
space  has  been  utilized  by  the  architect,  but 
so  ingeniously  is  it  done  that  a  spell  is  cast 
upon  one's  vision,  and  one  gets  the  feeling  of 
great  spaciousness.  The  little  drawing  room 
upstairs  which  is  at  the  back  of  the  house 
facing  the  garden,  is  charmingly  informal.  It 
is  more  intimate  than  the  larger  living  room 
downstairs  and  it  does  duty  for  informal 
occasions. 

Upon  entering  it,  one  would 
never  guess  that  the  passive 
looking  panelled  wall  that 
runs  the  full  length  of  the 
room  is  a  magic  passage  hid- 
ing its  artfulness  behind  an  in- 
scrutable front.  By  magic, 
then,  the  panels  glide  back, 
and  within,  are  closets 
equipped  with  all  the  new 
comfort-giving  devices,  and  in 
the  center,  behind  mirrored 
doors  that  open  outward,  a 
litle  cabinet  de  toilette  is  en- 
shrined. It  is  a  fairy  tale 
sort  of  thing,  all  hung  with 
shimmering  silks,  and  one's 
image  is  reflected  again  and 
again  from  wall  mirror  to 
mirrored  doors.  When  these 
doors  are  closed,  they  sedately 
become  part  of  the  panelled 
wall,  with  no  hint  of  their  in- 
ner frivolity.  In  this  fashion, 
the  problem  of  introducing  a 
little  boudoir  has  been  solved, 
when  there  was  no  space  for  a 
separate  room.  The  idea  is  most 
practical  as  well  as  amusing. 
Of  course,  if  we  would  fol- 
low 18th  Century  traditions, 
in  decorations,  we  would  study 
the  adornment  of  these  little 
rooms  with  the  greatest  care, 
for  all  decoration  in  those 
days  was  the  achievement  of 
great  artists — not  the  play- 
thing of  men  and  women  who 
decide  to  "take  up"  decoration 
as  a  profession  if  they  happen 
to  be  endowed  with  a  happy 
eye  for  color. 

And  yet  these  little  18th 
Century  boudoirs  were  not  al- 
ways decorated  and  furnished  in  an  elaborate 
manner  as  is  the  common  belief.  This  notion 
probably  originated  from  the  examples  seen  in 
the  great  houses  or  palaces  that  are  open  to 
tourists,  or  from  the  elaborate  types  that  are 
shown  in  books  on  decoration.  It  is  interesting, 
of  course,  to  study  these  triumphant  achieve- 
ments in  which  the  whole  art  of  the  decorator 
was  expended  with  great  finesse  upon  these 
rooms  in  miniature.  The  great  decorators  of 
the  day  employed  important  painters  to  em- 
bellish the  walls,  and  cabinet  makers  of  the 
greatest  skill  to  design  and  construct  the 
furniture.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bou- 
doirs in  the  average  private  houses  were  charm- 
ing and  gay,  but  quite  simple  in  treatment. 
(Continued  on  page  So) 
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Illustrating 

the 

modern 

ponder  room 


Photo  by  G.  It'.  Harting 

(Above)  —  //i  a  little  nook  in  a  hallway  which 

series  as  a  ponder  room  this  fascinating  dressing 

table  and  stool  is  ensconced.    Courtesy  of  Agnes 

Foster   ft  ri»ht,   Decorator 


(Below)  —  This  quaint  powder  room  was  made 

out  of  a  good-sized  closet  but  one  would  never 

recognize   its   humble   origin.     Courtesy 

of   Chamberlin    Dodd,    Decorator 


Photo  by  G.  W.  Harting 

(Above) — An  enchanting  dressing  table  in  a 
modern  powder  room  is  shown  here  in  red  taf- 
feta against  cool  sage  green  walls.  The  mirror  is 
framed  in  puffed  taffeta.  Courtesy  of  Agnes 
Foster  ff  right,  Decorator 


(Below)  —  A  corner  of  a  powder  room  showing 
taffeta   dressing    table   against    brilliant    wall 

panels.  The  fittings  are  particularly  interesting. 
Courtesy  of  Chamberlin  Dodd,  Decorator 


(Above)  — 
Powder  room  in 
a  Lake  Forest 
home,  the  dress- 
ing table  walnut 
and  gold  and  the 
mirror  heart- 
shape  in  a  silver- 
gilt  frame.  The 
window  curtains 
are  shell  pink 
taffeta.  Courtesy 
of  Miss  Gheen, 
Inc.,     Decorator 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Mural  Decorations  Appro- 
priate for  Modern  Homes 

Ernest  Pexiotto  Proves  How  Charmingly  Decorative 

Landscapes   Can  Be  Used  to  Embellish  the 

Walls  of  the  Interesting  Modem  Home 

By  GILES  EDGERTON 

period   panels,    or   sealed   in    with 

fine  wood,  or  plastered  and  finished  _,  , 

These    two  i  •  i  ■  "  ■  lnesetwo 

t  rough  or  with  an  interesting  parge  „  „  „  a  ,  . 

panels  were  b  11  panels  are 

painted      by     effect ;  but  there  are,  nevertheless,      romantic  scenes 
Ernest    Pexiotto      many  people  now  who  when  they      from    the    Irish 

for  the  Califor-     plan' their  houses  with  their  archi-  e*tate°J.,Mr- an* 

nia  home  of  Mr.       .      .         1  1  .      >  Mrs.  William  B. 

and  Mrs.  Bourn       ^ ts>   als°  Plan  SOme  SOrt   of  COm"  Bourn 

plete   wall    decoration    for   certain 

rooms,  something  that  may  be  done 


PERHAPS  nothing  more  definitely  es-  on  the  plaster  of  the  house  itself,  or  that  may  which  Mr.  Pexiotto  has  done  was  made  re- 
tablishes  the  finer  attitude  toward  our  be  done  on  canvas  and  fitted  to  the  walls.  cently  for  a  ballroom  in  a  great  Georgian 
homes  in  America  than  the  increased  When  Addison  Mizner  was  building  the  house  near  San  Mateo,  Calif.  The  house  was 
interest  we  are  showing  in  mural  decora-  beautiful  Cosden  house  at  Palm  Beach  he  designed  by  Willis  Polk,  one  of  California's 
tion  for  houses.  It  is  really  not  very  long  ago  ordered  for  the  magnificent  ball  room  beautiful  significant  architects.  And  the  ballroom 
that  whenever  anyone  said  "mural  decorations"  wall  decorations  by  Sert,  and  I  believe  this  decorated  by  Mr.  Pexiotto  is  of  magnificent 
we  instantly  thought  of  some  great  administra-  order  was  put  through  before  the  house  was  proportions  seventy-two  feet  in  length,  thirty- 
tion  building,  or  a  huge  railway  station,  or  a  actually  started.  Garden  Hale,  who  paints  eight  in  width  and  twenty-five  feet  high.  We 
heavily  endowed  public  school.  We  never  directly  on  fresh  plaster,  has  done  some  are  showing  on  this  page  three  of  the  most 
thought  of  a  beautiful  drawing  room  or  a  wide  beautiful  rooms  down  on  Long  Island,  New  beautiful  panels  ordered  by  Mr.  William  B. 
hallway  or  a  library  or  a  dancing  salon  in  England  and  in  New  York  City.  Everett  Bourn,  who  prefers  mural  decoration  for  this 
connection  with  specialized  wall  decoration.  Shinn,  whose  work  is  done  in  tempera  and  magnificent  room  to  the  filling  of  the  great 
I  think  partly  the  increased  beauty  and  whose  decorations  especially  belong  in  old  spaces  with  tapestries.  This  house  at  San 
charm  of  our  wall  papers  have  had  a  good  French  chateaux  or  Georgian  palaces  has  done  Mateo  is  only  one  of  Mr.  Bourn's  famous 
deal  to  do  with  this,  because  today  almost  some  of  his  finest  work  in  recent  years  to  houses.  Everyone  knows  "Muckross"  on  the 
every  kind  of  a  room  can  have  an  appropriate  decorate  American  homes.  Lakes  of  Killarney.  At  "Muckross  House" 
wall  paper  decoration ;  also  there  was  the  great  And  among  the  many  men  who  have  found  Queen  Victoria  used  to  stay  during  her  so- 
vogue  for  plain  walls  at  the  time  we  began  to  this  making  of  walls  an  interesting  and  beauti-  journs  in  that  part  of  Ireland, 
discover  that  our  paintings  and  water  colors,  ful  study  in  these  very  modern  times,  is  Ernest  It  was  Mr.  Bourn's  idea  that  the  panels 
and  etchings  and  lithographs  did  not  always  Pexiotto,  whose  mural  decorations  illustrate  decorating  the  dance  room,  should  be  formal- 
show  to  the  best  advantage  on  elaborately  this  article  and  who  has  been  known  for  some  ized  paintings  of  beautiful  scenes  on  his  Irish 
patterned  walls.  years  as  an  illustrator  of  romantic  countries,  estate,  and  last  year  Mr.  Pexiotto  went  to 
But  with  the  building  of  so  many  palaces  in  whose  life  during  the  war  was  given  up  com-  Ireland  to  make  studies  for  these  decorations, 
the  suburbs  of  nearly  all  our  great  cities  today,  pletely  to  France,  a  country  so  profoundly  and  later  to  California  so  that  he  might  become 
the  demand  for  the  decorated  wall  has  come  in.  loved  by  himself  and  his  wife.  familiar  with  the  room  to  be  decorated,  its 
Of  course,  many  walls  are  still  done  with  the  One   of   the   loveliest   series   of    decorations  lighting  and  its  proportion. 


Mural  decoration  by  Ernest  Pexiotto  for  the  great  ballroom  in  the  California  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn.  This  is  also  a  seem 

from  the  Bourn  estate  in  Ireland 
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(At  the  ri»ht) 
—  Overmantel 
in  the  home  of 
M  i  s  s  Rut  h 
T  wo  m  bley , 
New  York.  A 
Venetian 
scene  painted 
by  Ernest 
Pexiotto 


(Below)  —  A 
design  after 
the  Italian 
manner  for  a 
panel  in  the 
home  of  Mr. 
William 
Adams  Kissam 
in  New  York 


Although  these  beautiful  decorations  are  in 
sense  realistic  and  true  to  the  charm  of 
"Muckross,"  Air.  Pexiotto  has  conventional- 
ized the  landscape  to  bring  them  into  harmoni- 
ous treatment  with  the  wall  spaces  he  wished 
to  fill.  Especially  beautiful  are  the  decorative 
tree  forms  and  the  cloud  masses  which  he  has 
handled  so  satisfactorily. 


The  room  thus  decorated  is  done  in 
water  green  with  gold  and  crystal  in 
the  lighting  fixtures  and  gold  in  the 
furniture  and  curtains.  The  paintings 
have  been  held  down  to  practically 
three  tones,  ivory  in  the  sky,  gray  in  the 
distances  and  a  sort  of  ruddy  purple  in 
the  foreground.    The  resulting  effect  is 


(At  the  left)  — 
Panel  in  the  re- 
ception room  in 
Mr.  Kissam's 
residence.  Both 
these  panels  are 
done  in  medium 
grays,  greens 
and  purples  and 
are  reminiscent 
of  fascinating 
Italian  land- 
scapes 


one  of  elegance  and  distinction.  One  of  Mr.  Pexiotto's  most  inter- 
esting decorations  in  New  York  is  an  overmantel  in  the  home  of  Miss 
Ruth  Twombley.  She  especially  wished  a  Venetian  scene,  and  this 
picture,  which  is  one  of  our  illustrations,  is  a  reproduction  of  Mr. 
Pexiotto's  memory  of  beautiful  Venetian  days.  We  are  also  show- 
ing two  panels  from  the  reception  room  in  the  home  of  William 
Adams  Kissam,  New  York.  The  walls  are  a  deep  cream  color,  also 
the  woodwork  and  the  panels  with  Italianate  subjects  are  mainly 
greens,  grays  and  purples.  The  window  curtains  in  this  room  are  soft 
gray-blue  silk  and  the  furniture  is  of  the  Italian  painted  type. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


English  Georgian  House  of  Queen  Anne  Lineage 


Embodying  the  Stately  Dignity  of  the  English  Renaissance,  the 
Home  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Iselin  of  Riverdale,  N.  I.,  Remodeled 
from    an    Early    Victorian    Relic   Solves  Architectural   Problem 


Dwigkt  James  Baum,  Architect 

Great  breadth  of  vision  was  required  in  developing  this  stately  structure  which  is  so  fine  in  detail  and  so  suited  to  the  landscape 


TRANSFORMED  from  a  Queen  Anne 
house  of  negligible  design  into  this  im- 
posing and  dignified  structure  of  the 
Georgian  type,  the  home  of  Mrs.  John 
H.  Iselin,  of  Riverdale,  N.  Y.,  stands  not 
Dnly  as  a  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  architect, 
Dwight  James  Baum,  but  is  of  a  type  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  location,  a  high  wooded 
ridge,    commanding    a    view    of    the    Hudson 


and  the  picturesque  Palisades  beyond.  The 
original  brick  walls,  built  with  a  four-inch 
space  between  the  face  brick  and  the  struc- 
tural wall,  afford  the  opportunity  for  deep 
reveals  as  well  as  for  use  of  triple  windows  in 
the  principal  rooms  of  the  first  floor. 

Both  color  treatment  and  planting  go  far 
to  lend  the  house  distinction;  the  brick, 
painted  a  Virginia  white  to  soften  any  irregu- 


larities that  might  occur,  due  to  the  shifting 
of  the  openings  or  the  remedying  of  existing 
defects,  the  light  cream  woodwork,  the  lib- 
eral use  of  dark  blue-green  blinds,  the  varie- 
gated roof  slate  in  a  wide  range  of  russets 
and  purples  and  the  introduction  of  hand- 
wrought  iron  are  all  contributing  factors  in 
the  color  equation,  while  the  massing  of  tall 
forest    trees    and    the    conifers    introduced    to 


The  classic  portico  of  the  Iselin  house  with  the  Paladian  motifs  lend  the 

design  its  distinctly  Georgian  character.  The  carved  lunette  in  low  relief 

above  the  window  supplies  a  decorative  note 


By  way  of  broad  stone  steps,  with  wrought  iron  hand  rail  sueeping  doivn 

in  graceful  curves,  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Georgian  home  is  reached. 

The  exquisite  beauty  of  detail  is  emphasized  in  the  door  and  windows 
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emphasize  the  staccato  note,  are  important 
factors  in  the  decorative  ensemble. 

Lending  a  distinctive  character  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  main  facade  is  the  classic  Georgian 
entrance  with  its  Palladian  motifs.  The 
semi-circular  portico  has  slender  columns 
with  Adam-like  caps  and  a  finely  denticulated 
cornice,  above  which  is  a  wrought  iron  hand 
rail,  whose  delicacy  of  detail  is  sharply  sil- 
houetted against  the  white  background.  Fram- 
ing the  entrance  doorway  are  engaging  colon- 
ettes  and  there  are  both  leaded  glass  fan  and 
side  lights.  A  delectable  oriel  window,  rest- 
ing on  corbels,  built  out  from  the  main  fa- 
cade is  a  detail  of  exceeding  interest  as  are  the 
little  balconies  of  ironwork  decorating  win- 
dows that  do  not  open  on  the  terrace,  intro- 
duced as  a  matter  of  safety  and  also  as  an 
interesting  decorative  motif. 

The  service  wing,  kept  lower  than  the 
house,  is  in  character  with  its  office  but  is  not 
lacking  in  interest.  The  rear  of  the  building 
is  intended  to  overlook  a  sunken  garden 
reached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  from  the 
upper  level.  A  central  hall  extends  through 
the  main  house,  from  which  a  broad  flight 
of  stairs  having  a  richly  moulded  mahogany 
rail,  treads  and  heavily  turned  balusters,  rises 
to  the  upper  floor. 

To  the  left  as  you  enter  is  a  small  drawing- 
room  with  paneled  walls,  painted  in  gray,  of 
which  an  elaborate  old  Dresden  china  mantel, 
for  which  the  room  was  practically  designed, 
strikes  the  dominant  note.  This  unusual  fea- 
ture which  has  been  for  generations  in  the 
possession  of  the  owner's  family  is  set  off  by 
a  violet  marble  hearth.  Opening  from  the 
drawing-room  is  the  library,  richly  paneled 
in  wood  with  recessed  book  cases.  Dark  red 
walls,  antiqued,  and  rubbed  down  to  lend 
emphasis  to  the  highlights,  harmonize  with 
the  ivory  ceiling  where  at  the  cornice  the 
color  is  blended  skilfully  to  avoid  harsh  con- 
trasts. 

The  first  impression  of  the  spacious  living- 


room  is  the  perfect  scale  and  balance  which 
the  architect  has  obtained  by  the  use  of  simple 
treatment.  The  room  extends  across  the  en- 
tire width  of  the  building,  thus  giving  an 
abundance  of  sunlight.  The  walls  are  of 
floated  sand  finished  plaster,  painted  a  neutral 
tone  and  relieved  at  the  ceiling  by  a  moulded 
wood  cornice.  At  the  west  end  of  the  room 
is  the  fireplace,  to  the  designing  of  which  a 
great  deal  of  study  and  earnest  consideration 
has  been  given.  There  is  a  beautifully 
modeled  Colonial  wood  mantel  and  the  same 
wood  panelling  is  carried  up  over  the  chimney 
breast.  Black  and  gold  marble,  especially  se- 
lected for  its  rich  veining,  composes  the  hearth 
and  facing. 

There  is  a  very  delightful  sun  room  with 
three  exposures  to  admit  of  an  unusual  al- 
lowance of  light  and  sun  which  is  rendered 
more  attractive  by  the  warm  coloring  of  the 
woodwork,  and  the  cheerful  appearance  which 
the  heather  brown  tile  of  the  floor  affords. 
Access  to  the  basement  from  the  sun  room  is 
had  by  means  of  an  open  stairway  with  tile 
treads  and  risers  to  match  the  floor,  while 
about  the  stair  is  a  delicately  wrought  hand- 
hammered  railing,  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  simple  character  of  the  room. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stair  are  two  exceedingly 
interesting  work  rooms  which  have  been  fitted 
up  for  the  owner  and  his  wife,  in  which  to 
indulge  their  respective  hobbies — that  of  hand 
carving  and  rug  weaving.  There  is  a  huge 
fireplace  in  the  room,  built  of  untooled  rubble 
stone,  roughly  cut  in  shape  to  form  the  vois- 
soirs  of  the  arch,  and  a  hearth  of  large,  random 
sized  flagstones  cemented  into  place.  One 
end  of  the  room  is  fitted  as  a  work  table  with 
drawers  and  cupboards  for  Mr.  Iselin's  wood 
carving  outfit,  while  the  other  end  harbors 
the  rug  weaving  equipment  of  his  wife. 

On  the  upper  floor  are  the  owners'  bed- 
rooms and  dressing-rooms,  each  having  its 
own  tiled  bathroom,  while  the  entire  third 
story  is  devoted  to  a  combination   recreation 


room  and  gymnasium  with,  adjoining,  a  large 
tiled  shower.  The  second  floor  of  the  service 
wing  contains  the  servant's  quarters  and  also 
an  apartment  for  the  chauffeur  and  family. 
The  house  is  heated  by  the  vapor  system, 
operated  by  a  battery  of  two-magazine  boil- 
ers burning  buckwheat  coal.  By  means  of  a 
valve  pass  the  boilers  can  operate  singly  or 
in  conjunction  with  one  another  and  can  be 
made  to  heat  the  main  or  service  wing  as  de- 
sired. As  the  house  is  situated  on  the  most 
elevated  spot  in  New  York  City,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  install  a  pressure  tank  and  elec- 
trically driven  motor  to  force  water  to  the 
fixtures  on  the  third  floor.  In  every  other 
respect  the  Iselin  house  is  adequate  both  in 
design  and  equipment  for  a  family  who  put 
the  important  emphasis  on  home  life  but  who 
make  ample  provision  for  the  entertainment 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century, 
Riverdale  property  was  largely  owned  by  two 
old  New  York  families,  the  Delafields'  and 
Goodrichs',  to  the  latter  of  which  Mrs.  Iselin 
belongs.  The  original  dwelling,  built  about 
1830  by  the  present  owner's  forbears,  was  a 
simple  structure  of  the  farmhouse  type  but  in 
the  last  century  the  old  house  has  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes  and  filled  a  number 
of  interesting  roles,  the  most  romantic  of 
which  was  as  a  stage  coach  inn. 

A  hostelry  of  thirty  rooms,  it  was  the  ob- 
jective of  a  line  of  stage  coaches  that  plied  be- 
tween New  York  and  Westchester.  Later,  it 
was  enlarged  to  a  structure  of  fifty  rooms.  It 
was  during  ante-Bellum  days  the  old  house 
acquired  its  Queen  Anne  character  and  from 
that  period  it  became  the  object  of  interest  to 
a  long  line  of  tenants  who  exhibited  their  in- 
dividual tastes  in  various  ways,  so  that  in 
recent  years  it  bore  many  types  of  dormers 
and  the  mass  was  broken  by  extraneous  details 
of  one  sort  or  another. 

The  house,  built  on  a  500-foot  square  lot, 
has   today   twenty-five   rooms  in   all. 


The  fine  proportions  of  the  Iselin  house  in  this  view  are  measured  against 

the  arhorial   background,  with   its  massing  of  forest  trees  and  intimate 

planting  of  conical  firs 


Some  conception  of  the  picturesque  outlook  may  be  gleaned  from  this 

view,   showing   glimpses   of   the   Hudson    in    near    perspective    and    the 

Palisades  in  the  distance 
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The  Entrance  to  Your  Home 

Shall  It  Closely  Harmonize  ivith  the  Period  of  the  Architecture — Do  You  Demand 
a  Variation  that  Expresses  Your  Own  Personality  or  Must  It  Be  Wholly  Original? 
The   Illustrations  for    This   Article    Will   Help    You   to   Decide    These    Questions 

by  C.  STANLEY  TAYLOR  ^ __ __ 


TO  underestimate  the  true  values  of  fa- 
miliar objects  and  details  is  a  failure 
common  to  all  of  us.  We  are  inclined 
to  accept  customary  services  and  func- 
tions casually  and  without  analysis.  Perhaps 
these  are  the  real  reasons  why  the  average 
prospective  homebuilder  fails  to  give  real 
consideration  to  the  problem  of  the  entrance. 
Too  often  it  is  accepted  as  a  simple  architec- 
tural detail,  functioning  only  for  the  familiar 
requirements  of  ingress  and  egress. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  illustrations  on 
these  pages.  Suppose  these  entrances  were 
replaced  by  ordinary  doors  set  in  the  walls. 
Their  primary  function  of  admittance  would 
be  carried  out  perfectly,  but  there  would  be 
no  supplementary  functions — no  contribution 
to  the  architectural  design.  Conversely,  sup- 
pose these  entrances  were  overstressed  by  elab- 
oration or  in  scale  were  disproportionate.  The 
result  would  be  worse  than  maximum  sim- 
plicity. The  architectural  balance  and  integ- 
rity of  the  design  would  be  destroyed  and  the 
impression  of  the  house  would  be  one  of  ugli- 
ness and  ineffectiveness. 

Too  often,  unfortunately,  adverse  criticisms 
of  the  entrances  of  modern  American  subur- 
ban houses  are  justified  because  they  transgress 
the  rules  of  location,  design  and  purpose — 
conclusive  proofs  of  the  axiom  of  carelessness 
bred  by  familiarity.  Just  the  front  door — a 
means  of  entering  the  house ;  or,  worse  yet, 
a  flamboyant  gesture  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  size  and  character  of  the  building. 


When  we  seek  suggestions  by 
examining  existing  houses  or  pub- 
lished plans,  we  are  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased by  visual  impressions  which 
at  first  are  difficult  to  analyze.  The 
visual  expression  of  a  house  is  archi- 
tecture, be  it  good  or  bad.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  compo- 
nents; color  and  texture  of  exterior 
walls  and  roofs;  line  and  propor- 
tion of  the  building  mass;  spacing 
of  the  exterior  openings  and  last, 
but  far  from  least — the  location 
and  design  of  the  entrance.  The 
effect  of  many  otherwise  excellent 
houses  is  spoiled  by  poorly  chosen 
entrances ;  and  charm  is  added  to 
many  simple  and  even  mediocre 
dwellings  by  skilful  entrance  de- 
signs. 

We  may  assume,   therefore,   that 
the  entrance  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant   exterior    architectural    de- 
tail ;    and   that,   aside   from    its   pri- 
mary   function,    it   may   readily   ex 
press  the  gracile 
notes    of   ease 
and    hospitality 
so    desirable    in 
the   composition 
of    the    modern 
American  home. 
Here    is    really 
the    first    point 


The  Mediterranean  type  of  architecture  demands  the  Spanish  or 
Italian  doorway  and  is  especially  interesting  with  a  little  wrought 
iron  balcony  as  shown  in  the  entrance  to  the  residence  of  William 

Gehron 


William  Gehron,  Architect 


J.  D.  Lcland  &  Co., 
Architects 

(A  hove)  —  A 
frank  and  pleas- 
ing combination 
of  two  architec- 
tural periods, 
the  English  cot- 
tage with  Span- 
ish details  as 
shown  in  the 
entrance  facade 
of  Mr.  L.  M. 
Keeler's  New 
England  home 

of  the  visitor's 
contact,  the 
place  where  the 
first  powerful 
i  m  p  ressions  are 
formed,  and  the 
charm  of  the  in- 
terior is  invari- 
ablv    enhanced 


The  Baroque 
entrance  is 
equally  suited  for 
the  Italian  or 
Spanish  type  of 
house  which  is 
steadily  growing 
in  popularity  in 
this  country  as 
shown  in  the 
Florida  house  of 
Mr.  Frank  Wood- 
ward 

or  depleted  by 
the  entrance  ef- 
fect. 

Naturally,  the 
fundamental  re- 
sponsibility for 
the  entrance  is 
placed  upon  the 
architect's  shoul- 
ders and  quite 
rightly  so;  but  in 
many  instances 
owners  have  insisted  upon  economizing  at  this 
point  to  the  great  detriment  not  only  of  the 
design,  but  of  the  actual  real  estate  market 
value  of  the  house.  No  one  knows  the  value 
of  first  impression,  nor  how  so  well  to  capi- 
talize it  as  the  real  estate  broker  when  show- 
ing a  house  to  a  prospective  purchaser  or 
tenant — and  he  never  fails  to  point  out  the 
good  qualities  of  the  entrance,  if  they  exist, 
nor  does  he  linger  with  his  client  before  an 
unattractive   entrance. 

Having  briefly  pointed  out  some  of  the 
aesthetic  and  economic  considerations  involved 
in  this  problem  of  entrances,  we  may  well  pass 
on  to  an  analysis  of  their  various  architectural 
styles,  plans  and  locations.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  in  most  instances  the  entrance 
will  be  designed  with  architectural  details 
consistent  with  the  general  design  of  the 
house.  The  trend  today,  in  the  designing 
of  practically  all  suburban  and  country  houses, 
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is  found  in  the  adaptation  of  period  styles  of 
architecture,  modernized  and  scaled  to  the 
requirements  of  the  building  and  often  predi- 
cated by  the  natural  environment.  It  is  to  be 
expected  under  these  circumstances  that  most 
of  the  attractive  entrances  of  modern  homes, 


■MB 


such  as  those  illustrated  herewith,  will  be  in 
period  adaptation,  employing  materials  sug- 
gested by  precedent  or  frank  substitutes  which 
provide  a  similar  visual  effect.  Entrance  plans 
are  developed  for  efficiency  of  purpose  and 
proper   correlation   with   the   general   plans. 
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Considering  for  a  moment  the  architectural 
details  of  modern  entrances,  it  is  obvious  that 
these  assume  period  styles  because  of  the  in- 
troduction and  method  of  handling  charac- 
teristic details.  For  instance,  the  Norman 
(Continued  an  payc  88) 


(Left)  —  In 
Frank  Forster's 
own  home  he 
displays  an  en- 
trance of  great 
charm.  It  is  in 
the  Norman 
French  style 
with  exposed 
timbers  bearing 
the  masonry 
panels 


f-rauk 


Architect 


(Right)     In  the  entrance 

to  the  Arthur  Hammer- 
stein  home  on  Long 
Island  the  Elizabethan 
refinement  of  Tudor  style 
is   clearly  noted   as   well 

as  the  accentuation  of  the 
entrance  by  a  beautiful 
01  erhenging  oriel  window 

(Below)  —  An  American 
Colonial  entrance  in  the 
stsle  of  the  Greek  Revival 
is  thown  in  the  home  of 
Dr.  Francis  Collins  beauti- 
fully harmonizing  with 
an  exterior  of  white- 
painted  u  idc  tiding 


Frank  Forster,  Architect 


(Above)  —  The  doorway 
to  the  Waldo  Sheldon 
house  shows  an  entrance 
particularly  adapted  to 
English  exteriors  of 
rough  masonry  —  Georgi- 
an in  precedent  but 
showing  French  influence 
in  the  quaint  metal  hood 


Dwight  James 

tiaum, 

Architect 


(Right)  -  The 
entrance  to  the 
Jewell  house  at 
J\ ewton  is  i n 
the  style  of  the 
late  American 
Colonial  de- 
veloped with 
Georgian  details 
carrying  out  the 
circular  portico 
motif 


Ralph  Hemiy.  Architect 


Dwight 


irchitect 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 

T.  S.  Stribling  Elucidates  Southern  Tribal  Customs  in  Fine  Novel;  and  other  Literary  Matters 

By  BURTON  RASCOE 


Hi)'- 


(Left)-T.  S.  Strib- 
ling,  author   of 
"Teeftallow" 


Tl 


TEEFTALLOW,"  by  T.  S.  Stribling 
is  the  first  novel  of  American  life  of 
its  kind.  That  may  sound  extrava- 
gant, but  if  there  has  ever  been 
another  novel  like  it,  I  have  not  run  across 
it  and  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  have 
such  a  novel  called  to  my  attention.  When  I 
;ay  there  has  never  been  an  American  novel 
ike  it,  I  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
realistic  novel  in  which  an  American  com- 
munity is  the  protagonist  and  in  which  there 
s  no  individual  struggle  within  the  corn- 
■nunity  against  the  environment.  The  rocky 
lills  of  New  England  take  on  a  sort  of  per- 
sonality against  which  Ethan  Frome  strug- 
gles vaguely  and  vainly  and  with  which  he 
>ecomes  identified  in  Mrs.  Wharton's  novel 
>f  that  name;  Miss  Cather's  Antonia  strug- 
gles heroically  and  romantically  against  the 
nvironment  of  the  Nebraska  prairies ;  Drei- 
er's  heroes  battle  with  the  urgencies  within 
lem  and  with  forces  that  are  almost  anthro- 


wrles  G.  Nor- 
author    of 
Tig  Iron" 


Photo  by 
triwLI  Gent  he 


morphic  in  character;  and  Carol  Kennicott 
its  her  head  and  hands  vainly  against  the 
dls  of  Main  Street's  pettiness  and  inertia. 
But  in  "Teeftallow"  not  one  character 
■r  escapes,  or  even  thinks  of  escaping,  from 
life  he  finds  about  him.     There  is  no  re- 

t.  There  is  an  awful,  and  appalling  sense 
long  the  people  in  the  community  pictured 

"Teeftallow"   that  their   lives   are  as  con- 

ited  and  satisfactory  as  one  can  hope  for. 

one  looks  across  the  horizon  for  glamor, 

lance,  adventure;  no  one  wants  to  "go  out 


(Right)  —  Eugene 
O'Neill,  whose  most 
recent  play  "The 
Great  God  Brown" 
has  already  been  re- 
viewed in  Arts  & 
Decoration 


Photo  by 
Nickolas  Muray 


descendants  of  Scotch,  Irish,  English  and 
French  Huguenot  settlers  of  Virginia,  Geor- 
gia and  the  Carolinas.  They  have  not  stirred 
from  the  lands  their  forefathers  settled  when 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  Cumberlands  were 
first  crossed  by  adventurous  pioneers.  They 
have  halted  intellectually  where  their  great 
grandparents  halted  twenty  years  before  the 
Civil  War.  They  have  developed  their  own 
totems  and  taboos,  which  offers  a  virgin  field 
to  anthropologists.  "Teeftallow,"  a  novel 
that  is  not  at  all  didactics,  offers  a  vast  amount 
of  preliminary  data  not  by  way  of  treatise 
but  by  implication  in  a  novel  of  the  highest 
artistic  merit  and  integrity. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  there  is  no  revolt 
in  a  community  such  as  that  depicted  in  "Teef- 
tallow" is  because  they  live  melodramatic 
lives.  Inhibited  and  suppressed  by  supersti- 
tious inheritances  of  harsh  and  primitive  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Wesleyan  doctrines,  victims  of  a 
gradual  vitiation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  which 


Eleanor    Gizycha, 

author    of   "Glass 

Houses" 

into  the  great 
world"  and  "do 
great,  brave,  beau- 
tiful things."  And 
I  am  wondering 
if  that  is  not  true 
of  the  people  gen- 
erally in  all  com- 
munities. Artists, 
writers  fret  about 
the  circumstances 
of  life  in  whatever 
environment  they 
live,  and  often 
they  imagine  that 
that  perfect  ad- 
justment they  seek 
to  life  may  be 
found  in  New 
York,  London,  Paris,  Tokio,  Algiers  or  any- 
where else  they  happen  not  to  be.  But  the 
vast  majority  of  people  are  occupied  with  the 
more  direct  problems  of  adjusting  themselves 
to  their  neighbors,  fitting  themselves  to  their 
community,  and  working  out  their  destiny 
with  a  maximum  of  satisfaction  and  a  mini- 
mum of  revolt. 

"Teeftallow"  is  a  beautiful  and  powerful 
realistic  novel  of  hill  town  life  in  Tennessee. 
Its  people  are  the  purest  white  American  stock 
now  to  be  found  in  this  country.     They  are 


Cornell  Wool- 
rich,  author  of 
"Cover  Charge" 


began  with  slave  contracts  that  put  the  letter 
of  the  contract  above  human  justice,  they  get 
terrible  relief  from  their  suppressions  in  ma- 
licious gossip,  persecution,  frequent  homicides, 
arson  and  lynchings.  The  spirit  of  revenge 
upon  the  violators  of  the  community  codes 
and  taboos  wreaked  elsewhere  vicariously 
through  the  courts  of  justice,  is  satisfied  di- 
rectly in  the  South  by  lynchings.  beatings, 
whippings,  tar  and  feathering,  murder,  ostra- 
cization  and  destruction.  Their  logic  and 
{Continued  on  page  76) 
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The  Vincent  Astor  House  on  Long  Island 

A  Brick  Structure  of  Great  Dignity  with  Picturesque  Slate  Roof  and 
Interesting  Stone  Trim  for  Doors  and  Windows 


Delano  &  Aldrich,  Architects 

This  delightful  Long  Island  home  already  has  an  air  of  fitting  into  the  landscape.  The  walls  are  whitewashed  brick  and  the  roof  a  heavy  slate 

in  richly  variegated  tones — the  planting  is  luxurious  and  appropriate 
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Appropriate  Furniture  for  the  Country  House 

Interesting  Suggestions  for  Summer  Furniture,  Furniture  Coverings,  Floor  Fittings 

and  Wall  Decorations 


By  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


THAT  the  plan  of  interior  decoration  shouLi 
be  in  harmony  with  the  architectural  treat- 
ment of  a  house  is  an  accepted  fundamental 
principle,  but  even  with  this  in  mind,  a 
feeling  of  liveableness  should  prevail,  above  all  else. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  country  house  that 
is  used  primarily  as  a  summer  home.  Here  com- 
fort and  utility  should  offer  direct  contrast  to  the 
formalities  of  winter  life  and  a  delightful  feeling 
of  intimate  use  pervade  the  surroundings. 

In  the  work  of  the  early  American  cabinet 
maker,  in  which  a  quaint  charm  and  unaffected 
simplicity  lend  themselves  so  consistently  to  the 
informal  interior,  is  found  some  of  the  most  at- 
tractive and  appropriate  furniture  for  a  setting  of 
this  character.  Hence  the  development  of  a  type 
of  reproduction  that  reflects  the  atmosphere  of 
early  Colonial  days. 

Maple  and  pine  have  thus  superseded  mahogany 
in  interest.  And  in  these  woods,  dressers  that  serve 
as   a  background   for   beautiful  old   china,   glass  or 


print  or  glazed  chintz,  held  by  glass  tie-backs. 
Maple  or  pine  for  the  living  room  is  necessarily 
restricted  to  desks,  chairs,  chests  and  small  tables, 
which  should  be  associated  with  large  over-stuffed 
pieces  that  contribute  the  real  comfort  of  the 
room,  for  the  viewpoint  of  the  early  American  as 
compared  to  the  American  of  the  present  day  dif- 
fers widely  in  the  sense  of  ease.  The  Colonial 
interior,  therefore,  should  not  be  followed  too 
strictly.  A  sofa,  for  example,  done  in  a  plaid 
homespun  or  glazed  chintz  of  some  brilliant  flower- 
pattern,  is  quite  indispensable,  and  also  one  or  two 
wing  chairs  with  slip  covers  of  the  same  glazed 
chintz.  Walls  may  be  kept  in  natural  finish  plas- 
ter, painted,  or  again  a  quaint  old  fashioned  wall- 
paper may  be  used.     Framed  maps,  old  English  or 

(Left) — The  Chinese  dining-room  is  the  latest  and  most 
picturesque  vogue  for  the  country  house.  A  walnut  Queen 
Anne  arm  chair  covered  in  gold  damask  is  especially 
interesting  against  Chinese  wallpaper.  Courtesy  of  the 
Hampton  Shops 


(Above) — The  appropriateness  of  the  Colo- 
nial ideal  for  the  country  house  is  shown  in 
this  charming  sidewall  with  Early  American 
furniture  against  rich  landscape  wallpaper. 
Courtesy  of  Erskine-Danforth  Corp. 

pewter  have  eliminated  the  use  of  the 
sideboard.  An  old  hutch  or  chest  is 
also  desirable  for  the  dining  room,  or 
a  blanket  chest,  in  which  table  linen 
may  be  kept,  and  which,  being  some- 
what higher,  may  also  serve  to  display 
an  interesting  piece  of  Sandwich  glass 
or  a  pair  of  candlesticks.  Tables  in 
pine  or  maple  are  to  be  found  in  a 
variety  of  types,  that  have  the  same 
crude  beauty,  to  be  used  with  rush 
seated  ladder  back  or  Windsor 
chairs. 

Old  fashioned  wall  paper  in  which 
a  small  Chinese  motif  or  pastoral 
scene  appears  as  the  design,  make  at- 
tractive wall  treatments  here,  with 
window    curtains    of    ruffled    English 


(Left) — Striped  mercerized  silk  is  used  to 
cover  some  of  the  most  effective  summer 
furniture.  With  its  cool  fresh  look  it  also 
has  a  certain  desired  elegance.  Courtesy 
of  the  Hampton  Shops 

American  prints,  flower  subjects,  "vues 
optiques"  or  Audubon  prints,  for  those 
who  prefer  birds,  are  all  desirable  for 
the  living  room.  Glazed  chintz  win- 
dow shades  with  plain  colored  linen  or 
glazed  chintz  curtains,  or  if  sash  cur- 
tains of  muslin,  figured  net  or  gauze 
are  preferred,  over-draperies  of  the 
same  colorful  flower  pattern,  used  for 
the  sofa  and  chair  coverings  may  also 
be  introduced.  Hooked  rugs,  braided 
rag  or  any  hand  woven  wool  rug:  has 
preference  over  any  other  for  a  room 
furnished  along  these  lines. 

Accessories  of  decoration  may 
consistently  include  daguerreotypes  or 
silhouettes,  early  glass  bottles,  con- 
verted into  lamp  bases  or  the  original 


may,  \m 
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Sandwich   glass   lamps  with   parchment  shades  or  those  made 
nglish  prim.     Floor  candlesticks  of  pine  or  hand  wrought 
iron,  whale-oil  lamps  or   taper  burners  placed   near  the  larger 
chairs  are  desirable  for  reading. 

Am  of  the  articles  ui  intimate  association  used  in  the  early 
American  home,  such  as  brass  bed  warmers,  toot  stoves,  mus- 
kets or  powder  horns  will  contribute  to  the  interest  of  the 
fireplace,  especially  in  an  old  farm  house.  A  spinning  wheel 
near  a  sunny  window  also  lends  a  certain  charm. 

In  the  bedroom,  pine  or  maple  has  broad  scope  in  four- 
post  beds,  chests  of  drawers  and  dressing  table  mirrors  that 
make  a  strong  appeal  with  crisp  organdie  curtains  at  the 
windows  and  a  dainty  small  patterned  wall  paper. 

For  those  who  prefer  more  colorful  settings  than  that  pro- 
vided by  furniture  of  the  early  American  type,  there  is  an 
unlimited  variety  to  be  drawn  upon  in  painted  furniture,  for 
in  this  the  American  manufacturers  excel.  Any  preference  in 
color  may  have  full  sway,  in  soft  toned  green,  yellow,  blue 
or  even  a  bright  cherry  red,  which  makes  an  especially  happy 
coloring  for  a  small  country  house  bedroom.     A  dining-room 


Photo  by  Drix  Duryca 

Corner  of  a  sun  porch  in  a  charming  country  home,  the  special 
features  of  interest  being  the  glazed  chintz  icindoic  shades  with 
Chinese  motifs,  the  red  plaid  linen  chair  covers  and  the  fine  old 

hooked  rugs 

may  be  completely  furnished  with  dressers,  gateleg  tables  and 
simple  chairs  at  astonishingly  small  cost,  likewise  the  bedroom. 

For  the  living-room  there  is  less  available,  although  a 
painted  or  lacquer  desk,  a  cabinet  with  here  and  there  an 
occasional  table,  make  an  effective  accompaniment  to  over- 
stuffed or  reed  furniture,  in  which  large,  comfortable  chairs 
prevail. 

In  the  matter  of  coverings,  chintz  is  easily  given  preference, 
for  it  offers  a  wide  range  of  colored  treatments.  In  the 
French  linens  from  hand  painted  designs  is  found  a  modern 
rendering  of  strong  colors  harmoniously  blended,  while  in  the 
English  soft  glazed  chintz  tones  of  neutral  colorings  blossom 
into  brilliant  flower  patterns  in  a  natural  rendering  of  fas- 
cinating color.  For  we  have  grown  to  be  less  fearful  of  using 
color  about  us.  Possibly  the  Spanish  influence,  felt  during 
the  past  few  years  and  resulting  from  architectural  develop- 
ments throughout  the  country  have  taught  its  value  and  nat- 
ural affiliation  with  sunshine.  Awnings  of  daring  stripes, 
rugs,  chair  seats  and,  in  fact,  all  furnishings  for  outdoor  use 
have  taken  on  a  vivid  hue.  Kashmir  rugs  that  have  the  happy 
combinations  of  Oriental  blending  also  lend  much  to  the 
summer  setting  and  are  applicable  to  many  uses. 

Crewel  embroidered  linens  that  shade  from  deep  olive  to 
strong  pink,  in  their  background  are  other  fabrics  of  interest 
for  the  country  house,  while  the  English  prints,  resembling 
old  fashioned  calico,  have  a  distinction  quite  their  own  in 
their  prim  little  patterns  that  are  so  suitable  for  curtains  and 
lampshades. 


A  type  of  furniture  suited  to  the  summer  closed-in  porch  or  sunroom  is  shown 

here.  This   upholstered  settle  is  covered  with  blue  and  tan  glazed  chintz.  The 

uoodivork  is   maple   and   the   maple   rudder   table    is   an   Early  American   type. 

Courtesy  of  Erskine-Danforth   Corp. 

Apart  from  the  early  American  type  of  furnishings  and  interiors  in 
which  modern  painted  furniture  dominates  the  character  of  the  setting, 
antique  painted  furniture  has  the  added  charm  of  softened  coloring,  re- 
sulting from  age.  Especially  is  it  desirable  when  the  surroundings  reflect 
an  Italian  or  Spanish  influence.  For  the  former  there  is  the  Venetian 
work  of  the  XVIIIth  Century,  in  which  soft  green  clusters  of  roses  with 
foliage  and  faint  touches  of  blue  appear  in  motifs  or  medallions  against  a 
deep  cream  background.  Desks,  dressing  tables,  with  their  mirrors,  beds, 
chairs  with  upholstered  seats,  tables  and  tea  trays  all  lend  a  touch  of 
gaiety  to  a  room. 

In  the  Spanish  furniture  there  is  a  bolder,  deeper  rendering  of  color 
as  in  the  decoration  of  the  great  Spanish  beds,  which  take  on  unusual 
proportions  that  quite  dwarf  those  of  ordinary  size  in  width  and  length. 

Cupboards,  that  in  modern  use  can  well  be  converted  into  ward- 
robes, are  also  delightful  examples  of  Spanish  work.  They  can  be,  con- 
sistently used,  as  well  for  the  living  room  as  a  convenient  storage  place 
for  books,  folios  and  the  various  things  that  constitute  to  the  pleasurable 
use  of  the  room. 

Swiss  painted  cupboards  are  equally  distinctive  and  decorative  for  this 
purpose.  While  quite  as  colorful,  the  work  of  the  Swiss  as  compared  to 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  decoration,  differs  in  its  treatment  in  the  intro- 
duction of  human  figures  in  groups  of  panels  rather  than  in  a  series  of 
flower  motifs. 

As  in   the   Italian  and   Spanish   furniture,  the  peasant  potteries  are  as 

(Continued  on  page  iooj 

Smoking-room  in  the  home  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Lehman  of  Tarrytown.  In  this  delightful 
Colonial  corner  there  is  a  maple  settle  and  Windsor  chair  against  a  striped  wall- 
paper. The  liooked  rug  is  appropriate  as  is  the  Franklin  stove  and  old  fire-irons 
with  the  equally  right  Clipper  ship  model  and  ancient  map  on  the  wall 


Photo  by  Drix  Duryea 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 

The   Value  of  the  American  Decorator  to  the  Modem  Homemaker.      Twelfth  of  a  Series 

By  J.  W.  VALIANT 


INTERIOR  decoration,  as  applied  to  the 
home,    has    at    last    assumed    its    proper 
place    in    the   minds   and    hearts   of    the 
American  people,  and  among  the  widely 
traveled,  and  cultured  class, — and  is  of  equal 
importance  to  the  architecture  and  planning 
of  the  home  itself. 

It  was  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  little 
thought  was  given  to  the  interior, — mon- 
strosities in  furniture 
design,  poorly  propor- 
tioned rooms,  dis- 
c  o  r  d  a  n  t  notes  in 
coloring,  —  were  the 
rule,  and  not  the  ex- 
ception. This  happily 
has  now  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared  and 
was  due,  in  my 
opinion,  largely,  to 
the  wonderful  work 
of  a  few  outstanding 
national  magazines, 
who  devote  a  large 
share  of  their  publica- 
tions to  beautiful  il- 
lustrations and  well 
written  articles  on 
what  has  and  can  be 
accomplished,  not 
only  in  the  mansions 
of  the  wealthy,  but  in 
the  simpler  homes  of 
the  American  people. 

The  profession  of 
the  interior  decorator 
is  now  an  acknowl- 
edged fact,  and  he  is 
as  needed  as  the  ar- 
chitect, who  designs 
and  plans  the  house 
itself.  It  seems  only 
a  few  short  years  ago, 
when,  after  a  beauti- 
ful home  was  com- 
pleted in  every  re- 
spect, except  that 
which  goes  to  make  a 
house  a  home,  it 
would  be  handed 
over  to  the  poor 
client  to  struggle  and 
flounder  alone.  This 
fortunately  is  now  all 
in  the  past.  Architect 
and  client  each  wel- 
come the  co-operation 
of  the  decorator. 
(This  has  added  great 
(stimulus  to  the  pro- 
fession, creating  in 
Imany  instances,  out- 
standing figures  in 
Lmerica, — in  fact  to 
such    a    degree    that 


The  decorator  must  immerse  his  or  her 
personality  in  that  of  the  client.  His  under- 
standing must  be  complete  to  be  successful. 
Clients  should  use  the  same  care  in  selecting 
their  decorator  as  they  would  their  family 
physician  or  personal  attorney.  After  decid- 
ing, first,  if  he  has  the  qualifications  to  prop- 
erly interpret  the  vision  of  architect  and 
owner,    the   client   must    decide    if   he    is    the 


here  and  in  Europe 
rominent   men  are   giving  their  attention  to 

is    calling    as    life    work    for    their    sons. 

hose  who  choose  this  line  of  work  with  the 
dea  that  it  is  an  easy  sort  of  life,  a  profes- 
ion  easily  mastered,  will  find  themselves 
hocked  to  a  rude  awakening.  It  requires, 
ot  only,  an  inborn  leaning  toward  the  artis- 
ic,  but  also,  endless  study,  wide  travel,  a 
horough  knowledge  of  the  applied  arts,  the 

astering  of   business  organization  to  a  fine 

;gree,  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
lients'  needs  and  a  sufficient  control  of  the 
lubject  to  be  free  of  exaggeration. 


Living  room   of  Mr.  P.  M.   Chandler.     Walls   of   rough  cast  plaster,   tapestry   XVII 
century  Brussels,  draperies   in   old  red  damask 


type  who  could  be  agreeably  brought  into 
more  or  less  close,  intimate  relations  in  the 
months  to  come,  when  so  much  planning  and 
developing  must  be  done.  Will  he  be  able 
to  so  understand  his  client's  personality, — 
tastes,  habits,  etc.,  to  properly  create  an  en- 
semble, which  truly  reflects  the  character  and 
life  of  those  for  whom  he  works. 

Success  is  achieved  only  by  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  client  and  problem, — seldom 
by  happy  accident.  The  creation  of  a  lovely 
home  remains  a  joy  forever,  and  fortunate  in- 
deed are  those  who  possess  them. 


In  creating  the  atmosphere  of  a  true  home, 
there  must  be  not  only  harmony  in  the  co- 
operation between  decorator  and  client,  but 
harmony  in  the  decorative  ensemble  so  that  the 
composition  will  hold  together  and  bear  some 
relation  to  the  ideals  of  those  who  are  to 
enjoy  it.  To  achieve  this  much-to-be-desired 
spirit  of  accord  it  is  essential  that  the  decora- 
tor interpret  his  client's  tastes  to  the  best  of 

his  ability  so  that,  in 
the  end,  the  house  is 
an  expression  of  the 
owner's  individuality, 
not  an  index  to  the 
decorator's  tastes. 

To  approach  a  new 
piece  of  work  from 
the  detached  view- 
point of  a  professional 
decorator  who  in- 
terprets his  profession 
in  terms  of  the  ma- 
terial available  rather 
than  with  due  regard 
to  the  personal  equa- 
tion is  fatal ;  but  if, 
in  the  past  there  have 
been  those  who  im- 
pressed their  work 
with  the  stamp  of 
their  own  personal 
tastes — and  we  know 
they  did  exist — their 
type  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, if  indeed,  it 
has  not  already  passed 
away. 

The  effect  of  this 
new  order  of  things 
is  responsible  for  a 
decidedly  more  inti- 
mate style  of  interior 
decoration,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  ap- 
parent on  every  hand. 
Today,  the  house  con- 
forms, in  its  various 
aspects,  to  the  tastes, 
the  needs  and  even 
the  aspirations  of  the 
owners',  to  the  end 
the  modern  house,  in 
the  hands  of  the  20th 
century  decorator,  is 
invariably  a  sincere, 
and  often  a  very 
beautiful  expression 
of  individual  person- 
ality. 

This  tremendous 
development  in  the 
decorative  field  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  times 
toward  self  expression,  and,  because  it  is  al- 
ways possible  to  overstep  the  bounds  in  the 
decoration  of  one's  home  as  in  personal  con- 
duct, it  is  the  office  of  the  wise  decorator  to 
stand  in  the  position  of  guide  and  counsellor 
and  exercise  a  necessary  restraint.  This  new 
and  highly  important  phase  of  the  decorator's 
profession  is,  in  great  measure,  responsible  for 
the  changes  that  have  come  about,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  the  future  will  mark  a 
steady  growth  in  the  knowledge  and  applica- 
tion of  decorative  principles,  and  it  will  result 
in  the  new  personal  note  acting  as  a  leaven 
to  make  the  home  more  essentiallv  desirable. 


W  M  .  i":'f> 
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Dining  room  in  the 
home  of  Mr.  John 
McGlinn,  Lancaster 
PUe,Overbrook,Pa. 

Room  decorated  in 
the  Adam  Brothers' 
style  furniture  of 
the  Renaissance 
period 


Shotting  the  fine 
oak  paneling  in 
the  spacious  living 
room  in  the  home 
of  Mr.  John 
McGlinn 


A  wood  paneled 
room  of  deal  as  a 
background  for  a 
combination  of 
modern  and  an- 
tique      furnishings 


Interiors  by  J.  G.  Valiant  Co. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Crest  of  the  Wave  in  the  Art  Galleries 

The   Aesthetic  Rentes  of  1926  with  Familiar  Music  by  Masters  of  the  Academies  and  of  Painting 

By  LOUIS  KALONYME 


THE  raw  gods  of  the  local  studios,  paint, 
this  strenuous  season  in  many  forms, 
stone  and  wood,  have  been  worshipped 
creatively,  impotently,  fatuously:  there 
have  been  superlative  moments,  the  improba- 
ble, nostalgic  lavender  ladies  of  Constantin 
Guys;  the  stunning  incomparable  sculptures 
of  racehorses  by  Degas  and  of  women  by 
Maillol  and  of  soaring  birds  by  Brancusi  ; 
the  vibrant,  prismatic  water  color  music  of 
John  Marin :  and  yet,  though  all  the  masters, 
academic  and  unofficial,  living  and  half-alive, 
were  exposed  in  the  thousands  at  the  annual 
outpourings  of  the  National  Academy,  its 
illegitimate  stepchildren,  the  Independents  and 
the  Whitney  Studio  Club,  the  Carnegie  Inter- 
national circus  (without  wonders)  and  the 
sober  sideshow  calling  itself  the  New  Society 
of  American  Artists,  the  great  painting  of  the 
season  through  March  to  mid-April — the 
month     which,     appropriately     enough,     also 


out  recourse  to  literature,  or  attenuated  aes- 
thetic coda j  Renoir  paints  with  a  joyous  brush 
and  a  creative  vision  an  odalisque,  satiated 
beyond  bursting  point  by  the  sensual  fruits  of 
gargantuan  appetites  of  the  flesh,  and  a  sexless 
but  nevertheless  feminine  little  girl,  very 
smartly  turned  out,  noncommittally  sucking 
her  fingers. 

In  this  boyish  day  when  a  thin,  modish 
stringiness  is  the  coutourier's  command  and 
the  masseur's  bread  and  butter,  this  odalisque 
does  seem  somewhat  extra-human.  The  whole 
pungent,  sickening-sweet  aroma  of  harem  hu- 
mors and  almost  perversely  primitive  pleasures 
and  distempers  is  inimitably  rubbed  by  Renoir 
into  the  texture  of  his  portrait  of  this  voluptu- 
ous creature  of  an  emotionless,  incurious  Nir- 
vana. As  she  reclines  against  a  soft  oriental 
rug,  her  broad  back  calmly  and  solidly  im- 
bedded in  a  sumptuous  cushion  wedged  to  the 
wall,   the   regular   breath   of  complete   relaxa- 


the  odalisque  determines  her  outline,  the  half- 
closed  eye-lids,  behind  which  hard,  lustreless 
black  eyes  gaze  with  an  inquisitive  though  un- 
seeing, impersonal  quality,  are  related  to  the 
broad  nose's  wide  thirsting  nostrils,  and  the 
heavy  under-chin  which  sags  slightly  with  the 
satiated  overflow  of  physical  peace  and  the 
dulled  disquietude  of  a  questing  desire's  satis- 
factions. 

To  turn  from  this  painting  to  the  one  of 
the  little  girl  is  to  realize  the  enormous  gamut 
of  Renoir's  creative  health.  The  little  girl, 
with  the  placid,  reflective  wisdom  of  youth's 
innocence  of  what  sometimes  is  called  human 
nature — man's  defence  of  his  spiritual  short- 
comings to  himself — is  not  adorable  because 
she  is  a  little  girl,  as  certain  of  our  more  suc- 
cessful child  portrait  painters  have  decided, 
but  because  Renoir  was  himself  an  adorable 
child  and  could  crystallize  in  paint  the  emo- 
tion which  this  child  discovered  and  awakened 


"The  Washwomen"  by  H.  G.  E.  Degas.    Courtesy  of  M.  Knoedler  &  Co 


ushered  in  that  other  great  sawdust  exhibi- 
tion, the  Ringling  Circus — was  contributed 
by  one  Renoir. 

Not  that  Renoir's  works  were  the  month's 
only  satisfying  paintings.  In  the  one  of  the 
Wildenstein  Galleries  where  the  three  Renoirs 
were  hung  there  was  a  brilliant  company,  Van 
Gogh,  Seurat,  Degas,  Corot,  Courbet,  Rous- 
seau, and,  on  a  lower  floor,  Fragonard.  More- 
over, there  were  superb  examples  of  the  aes- 
thetic worlds  circumscribed  by  Vuillard  and 
Derain,  Winslow  Homer  and  Jules  Pascin. 
But,  somehow,  Renoir  was  the  only  painter 
unmistakably  to  remind  one  that  painting 
could  be  an  art  without  the  fanfares  of  pretty 
pronunciamentoes. 

Painting  could  not  be  more  direct.     With- 


tion  courses  slowly  over  the  naked  flesh  of  her 
loose,  rounded  calves  and  over  her  body  to  the 
slightly  opened  lips.  A  costume  of  rich  bro- 
caded stuff,  pantaloons  and  vest,  which  casu- 
ally embraces  the  thighs,  seems  to  be  woven 
of  the  meats  of  over-ripe  fruit,  so  profuse  and 
brilliantly  riotous  is  its  color  and  sticky  feel. 

No  tree  but  life  itself  could  blossom  with 
so  fructified  a  creature  as  this  satiated  odal- 
isque. And  though  Renoir  could  not  draw  as 
well  as  Ingres,  his  odalisque  is  provocative 
and  desirable,  life  has  been  painted  into  her 
face.  Ingres  was  content  to  imprison  his  odal- 
isques in  a  cold  line,  so  that,  whatever  his  al- 
most unparalleled  gift  for  drawing,  his 
women  in  groups  are  one  like  the  other,  in- 
distinguishable.      But     in     Renoir's    painting 


in  him.  Renoir  loved  life  because  he  could 
paint  it,  not  because  he  could  become  an  Aca- 
demician if  he  lived  long  enough. 

Manet,  too,  loved  life  because  he  could 
paint  it,  but  though  he  was  of  the  greatest  of 
pure  painters,  his  jolly  portrait  of  a  round, 
good-natured  woman's  cheery  face  seemed  fiat 
beside  the  weight  and  depth  of  Renoir's  paint- 
ing of  the  odalisque,  next  to  which  it  hung  in 
the  Wildenstein  Galleries.  However,  this 
was  not  true  of  Van  Gogh's  extraordinary, 
overpoweringly  painted  still-life  interior,  a 
room  whose  fervent  angularity,  dry  yellow 
simplicity,  and  ascetic  exaltation  reflects  the 
indubitably  messianic  spirit  of  its  invisible 
master,  certainly  the  face  of  his  daily  life. 
Degas    is    represented    by    the    hard,    strained 
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bacb  me    taut    pink    "Milliners;"    and 

Picasso  b\  an  elbow]  huh  who  is  a  little  too 
aware  of  her  stare,  and  who,  incidentally, 
OS,  because  of  the  indifferent  painting, 
something  of  ■  "climber"  in  this  tirst-rate 
compam.  Marie  Laurencin's  lettuce-green 
ladies  are  bloodless,  rectangular  shadows  be- 
side the  virginal  robustness  of  the  earlier 
Berthe  Morisot's  retiring  (to  bed)  women. 
The  old  Henri  Rousseau,  the  native  god  of 
the  sophisticated  primitives,  cocks  his  head  to 
one  side  and  sees  an  almost  silly  (so  simple  is 
it)  landscape,  held  between  and  pulled  along 
by  a  dirigible  and  an  aeroplane. 

The  Rousseau  jungle,  at  the  Brummer  Gal- 
leries, with  its,  heavy,  odorous  green  growths 
of  luxuriant  vegetation,  an  exotic  world  rot- 
ting in  sinister  silence  and  the  lush  lull  of  over- 
ripe drowsiness,  was  refreshing  criticism  of  the 
hollow  hallelujahs  of  the  self-conscious  un- 
consciousness of  the  intellectuals,  who,  wor- 
shipping Rousseau's  manner  on  all  fours,  un- 
possessed of  his  innocence  and  childlike 
wisdom,  expect  miracles  to  flower  from  sterile 
imitations.  But  Rousseau's  tropical  sermon 
u  as  not  for  his  associates  in  this  exhibition,  the 
first  of  those  promised  by  Mr.  Brummer  from 
the  vast  Quinn  Collection,  which  was  so  une- 
qually represented  at  the  Art  Centre.  What 
with  the  metaphorical,  mutable  dreams  of 
Odilon  Redon  in  which  cool,  flower-like 
figures  born  of  the  mind  move  like  golden 
gargoyles  of  an  intangible  fragility ;  the  so 
earthy  women  of  Jules  Pascin  charged  with 
the  raucous  delirium  of  the  physical  world, 
hypnotic  with  eyes  glitteringly  feverish  with 
fearfully  gluttonous  appetites,  coarse,  crude 
and  perverse  with  the  cringing  assurance 
which  comes  of  standing  squatly  and  inextric- 
ably in  the  twisted  tangle  of  life's  roots  in  an 
all  too  human  world ;  and  varying  works  by 
Seurat,  Cezanne,  Matisse  and  Derain,  one 
gained  a  more  exciting  view  of  modern  French 
artists  than  the  Quinn  Collection  had  hith- 
erto vouchsafed. 

Matisse  and  Derain,  those  ubiquitous  fel- 
lows, were  also  present  in  another  exhibition 


"The    Four    Seasons-Spring"    by    Gleb    Derujinsky 

loaned  by  Mrs.  John  Henry  Hammond.    Courtesy 

of    Marheth   Gallery 


of  contemporary  French  art,  at  the  Valentine 
Dudensing  Galleries,  but  as  magnets  for  Vuil- 
lard  and  Bonnard,  two  artists  prodigiously 
successful  in  France  but  practically  unknown 
here.  They  are  not  young  men — I  doubt  that 
they  ever  were — and  are  contemporaries  of 
Derain  and  Matisse 
only  in  the  sense  of  time, 
for  their  art  is  appreci- 
ative rather  than  crea- 
tive. That  is,  they  are 
in  love  with  the  beau- 
ties of  their  own  French 
world,  and  express  their 
love  as  men  describe  the 
wonders  of  their  be- 
loved ones,  with  super- 
latives which  are  flat- 
tering rather  than  based 
on  reality. 

There  is  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world 
between  copying  the 
aspects  of  beauty,  as 
Vuillard  does  in  his 
"Roses,"  and  creatively 
disentangling  the  beau- 
ty of  a  lily  from  the 
texture  of  its  petals,  as 
our  own  Georgia 
O'Keeffe  does.  Vuillard 
i<  the  more  accom- 
plished painter,  but  he 
observes  only  the  soft, 
velvety  texture  of  the 
rose    petals,     O'Keeffe 

relates  the  velvet  of  her  lily's  petals  to  the  sun 
and  earth  which  gave  it  birth  and  the  rain 
which  gave  it  strength  to  live.  The  Vuillard 
roses  are  more  charming,  they  have  the  faint 
odor  of  decadence  which  the  Marie  Laurencin 
ladies  love,  they  are  meant  for  dreamy  ladies 
who  sigh  with  complacent  sadness  on  roman- 
tic twilight  balconies.  The  color  is  not  pure 
but  decoratively  edged  with  silver:  they  are, 
in  fine,  civilized  roses  which  bloom  in  hot- 
houses where  the  heat  is  supplied  by  tradition. 
Bonnard,  too,  is  a  marvelous  painter  of  tex- 
tures. Like  Vlaminck  he  is  a  passionate  lover 
of  the  French  atmospheres  curious  brilliance, 
and  knows  how  to  communicate  the  casual, 
sparkling  innocence  of  an  April  river-side  with 
a  plodding  but  self-sufficient  tug  intent  on  its 
business.  But  unlike  Vlaminck,  or  better  yet, 
Matisse,  he  is  overwhelmed  by  his  love  and  so 
there  is  no  form,  the  bones  of  his  beloved 
countryside's  physiognomy  are  diffuse  and  un- 
related. This  accusation  cannot  be  levelled 
against  the  Matisse  and  Derain  landscapes. 
Matisse's  "Etretat"  is  a  fresh  composition  of 
a  far-off  rock  seen  through  a  window  over  a 
great  expanse  of  sand  and  sea.  painted  with 
his  extraordinary  sensibility. 

I  now  come  to  the  enormous  composites  of 
the  month — the  aesthetica  Americana  of  the 
artists  who  are  accepted  by  the  National 
Academy  and  the  artists  who  are  refused. 
Since  there  were  some  3,000  canvases  exhibited 
at  these  monster  salons,  I  can  only  acquiesce, 
humbly,  with  Balzac,  who,  when  asked  to 
write  up  a  Salon  in  the  time  of  Louis  Phillipe 
replied:  "You  don't  expect  a  man  to  look  at 
400  pictures,  do  you?"  The  question  is.  in 
my  own  case,  figurative,  for  I  did  look  at  the 
pictures,  and  with  mingled  feelings.  What, 
however,  can  one  say  about  3.000  canvases? 
One  can  merely  conclude  that  painting  and 
sculpture,  in  a  mathematical  sense,  are  on  the 
increase,  even  if  art  is  not. 

For  at  this  year's  National  Academy,  all 
the  virtues,  the  good  intentions  which  Bernard 
Shaw  maintains  are  the  paving  stones  of  the 
streets  of  hell,  are  in  evidence,  and  yet  the 
only  certain  manner  in  which  this  year's 
Academy  can   be  distinguished   from   the  one 


last  year  is  by  examining  the  dates  on  the  can- 
vases. Craftmanship,  competence,  and  tech- 
nique, all  the  tools  through  which  art  is  real- 
ized, were  visible,  but  the  vision  which  uses 
these  tools  to  achieve  beauty  was  not.  Thus 
one  saw  a  defication  of  the  means  and  not  the 


Roses"  by  Vuillard.    Courtesy  of  F.  Valentine  Dudensing 


end  of  art.  or.  in  other  words,  Parnassus  re- 
corded by  a  good,  photographic  likeness. 

Renoir  and  Cezanne  may  never  have  lived 
so  far  as  our  own  Childe  Hassam  is  aware 
in  his  "Flight  From  Egypt"  which  gained  for 
him  another  prize,  or  his  "Play  of  Light." 
Mr.  Hassam  stands  with  Monet,  that  is,  in 
the  impressionist-father's  shadow.  The  con- 
tribution of  Renoir  and  Cezanne,  who  also 
stemmed  from  the  impressionist  school,  do 
not  visibly  interest  him.  What  is  good  enough 
for  Monet,  is  good  enough  for  him.  And  so, 
we  behold  another  canvas  flecked  with  the 
sun.  But  the  best  paintings  in  the  exhibition 
were,  for  this  observer,  a  "New  England 
Scene"  by  Bruce  Crane;  a  snow  scene  by  Carl 
Lawless  whose  "Winter  Sunday"  is  com- 
posed with  delicacv ;  an  excellent  composition 
of  a  "Bronz  Street,  Winter,"  by  C.  Hol- 
mead  Phillips,  and  paintings  by  J.  Barry 
Green.  William  M.  Singer,  Jonas  Lie,  Karl 
Anderson.  Frederick  Frieseke,  Chauncey  F. 
Ryder,  John  Noble  and  Kenneth  Frazier. 
The  most  interesting  sculpture,  a  fierce  black 
eagle,  was  the  work  of  Horatio  Piccirilli. 

A  sort  of  unofficial  sideshow  of  the  Acad- 
emy was  held  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries  by  the 
New  Society  of  American  Artists — no  con- 
nection with  the  older  New  Society  of  Artists 
— which  had  no  discernible  message.  The 
paintings  were  contributed  by  familiar  pain- 
ters such  as  Eugene  Higgins,  Ernest  Lawson, 
James  Britton.  Jerome  Myers  and  F.  K.  Det- 
willer,  but  they  revealed  no  fresh  wonders. 

I  have  not  the  space,  nor  do  I  think  it 
necessary,  to  rehearse  the  merits  and  short- 
comings of  the  annual  Independent,  and 
Whitney  Studio  Club  exhibitions.  The  stand- 
ards of  the  Independents  admit  of  no  discrimi- 
nation, as  it  is  the  only  organization  in 
America  which  gives  the  unknown  artist  an 
opportunity  to  show  his  work  unimpeded  by 
juries  or  aesthetic  politics,  and  thus  there  is 
quite  naturally  an  admixture  of  the  many  bad 
with  the  few  noteworthy  paintings.  Discrimi- 
nation, as  it  is  practiced  by  the  Whitney  Club 
officials  is  based  on  the  best  work  it  receives, 
which,  in  the  mass,  is  not  apt  to  be  on  the 
mtinutd  on  page  96) 
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Paycocks  Under  the  Moon 
Including  the 
Scandinavian 

The  Peacock  Strut  Blues  of  Priests,  Paracletes, 
Paranoics,   Politicals  and  Pollyannas  of  Many- 
Nations,  Spiced  With  Ancient  Gestures  Common 
to  Shanghai  and  Adam 

By  LOUIS  KALONYME 


hoto  by  Muray  Studios 

[lice  Brady  at  present  playing  in  "The 

'ride  of  the  Lamb"  at  the  Greenwich 

f  Mage    Theatre 


rHE  peacock  element  in  man 
(who,  in  the  theatre,  often  seems 
something  of  a  poor,  too  cous- 
inly relative  we  all  have  in 
ommon)  was  the  bright  symbolical 
ird  chosen  for  sweet  and  sour  sacrifice 
n  Springs  dramatic  altars.  Daniel 
Lubin  in  "Devils"  and  William  Hurl- 
ut   in   "Bride  of   the   Lamb"  let   loose 


that  city's  subconscious  and  revealed 
her  spiritual  squalor  and  farcical 
solemnities;  Synge  has  unfolded  Ire- 
land's dark  beauty;  but  O'Casey  is 
the  first  to  show  to  us  the  workaday 
Irishman  who  lives  on  the  surface 
of  this  world's  seething  shadows. 

O'Casey  is  the  Irish  janitor  whose 
mercilessly  good-humored  snapshot 
of  Dublin's  tenement  life  caused  a 
riotous  uproar  at  the  Abbey  Theatre. 
Packed  with  comedy,  tragedy,  and 
farce,  its  character  portraits  chiseled 
with   a  selective  observation   excelled 


I 


Photo  by   White  Studio 


Marion  Fairbanks  playing  in  "A  Night  in  Paris"  at  the  Century  Roof 


Photo  by  Drix  Duryea 

tbove) — First  Act  setting  by  Serge  Sou- 
ikine  for  the  Theatre  Guild's  production, 
'The  Chief  Tiling"  at  the  Guild  Theatre 

me  devastatingly  powerful  dramatic 
inches  at  the  Billy  Sunday  school  of 
isturing  preachers  in  our  evangelical 
ckwoods;  Franz  Werfel  in  "Schwei- 
and  Nicholas  Evreinoff  in  "The 
ief  Thing"  were  preoccupied  with 
ases  of  the  messianic  complex ;  and 
en  Angna  Enters,  the  dancer  and 
me,  glitteringly  exposed  the  puffed 
mage  of  a  French  cardinal's  cynical 
tholicism  in  a  starched,  satin  "Sara- 
Inde." 

But  the  Irish  peacock  of  Sean 
Casey's  "Juno  and  the  Paycock" 
ayfair  Theatre)  was  the  strangest 
the  most  human  animal  of  all.  For 
peacock,  "Captain"  Boyle,  is  the 
king  weathercock  who  spins  with  the 
ic  and  tragic  reflections  of  the 
shing  cross-currents  set  in  motion  by 
terribly  twisted  heroisms  of  Ire- 
d's  national  life.  James  Stephens 
revealed  how  bitter  poverty  can  be 
Dublin ;    James    Joyce     has     mined 


Photo  by  Ira  D.  Schwarz 

(Left) — Augustin  Duncan  who  has  produced 

Sean    O'Casey's    "Juno    and    the    Paycock," 

Mr.  Duncan  in  the  role  of  the  Paycock 

in  the  contemporary  Anglo-Saxon 
Theatre  only  by  Eugene  ONeill,  "Juno 
and  the  Paycock"  is  almost  an  Irish 
"Frogs."  I  say  almost  for  O'Casey  is 
not  an  Aristophanes  nor  quite  yet  a 
Synge.  Like  Synge,  whose  "Playboy 
of  the  Western  World"  also  provoked 
some  grand  riots  because  of  the  un- 
pleasant aspects  of  its  picture  of  Irish 
folk  life.  O'Casey  sees  perfectly  the 
racial  qualities  of  his  countrymen,  that, 
added  to  their  historically  clamping 
social  heritage,  is  the  loadstone  which 
ever  drags  at  the  wings  of  the  quest 
for  Irish  freedom.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, O'Casey's  play  should  contain 
enough  truth  to  be  unbearable.  But, 
unlike  Synge,  he  does  not  see  this  world 
dramatically. 

The    raw    ingredients    of    O'Casey's 

story  of  the  pitiful  disintegration  of  the 

Boyle  family  are  dramatic  enough.  The 

episodes    which    disclose    the    oppressive 

(Continued  on  page  02) 
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UriLL  darncvu^  not  trie  ulvlo \  olotolno  color  of  modern  art 


IN  the  golden  days  of  France's  history, 
when  the  sun-kind's  court  at  Versailles 
was  the  most  splendid  of  all  Europe,  all  cre- 
ative genius  was  bent  to  one  end  and  one 
end  alone  —  the  achieving  of  luxurious  gran- 
deur and  magnificence. 

And  we,  today,  attain  our  loveliest  and 
mostinterestingdecorativeeffectsjn  adapt- 
ing to  our  own  modern  uses  their  matchless 
conceptions  of  design. 

THE  style  of  the  period  of  this  greatest 
of  all  French  kings  is  rich,  dignified, 
luxurious  with  gold,  laden  with  ornament. 
And  in  this  lovely  Schumacher  damask, 
there  is  added  to  this  magnificence  of  design 
the  bold,  vivid  coloring  which  distinguishes 
the  art  of  the  present  day. 

On  a  vivid  lacquer  red  background — sug- 
gestive of  the  flaming  sunsets  of  tropic  isles 
— is  woven  in  gold  a  large  floral  motif  char- 
acteristic of  the  Louis  XIV  period.  Wide 
stripes  (also  favored  by  the  sun-king's 
artisans)   are  of  a  clear,   vivid  green — for 


greater  emphasis,  outlined  in  black. 

This  most  distinguished  damask  is  re- 
versible and  may  be  used  for  draperies  and 
portieres,  as  well  as  for  upholstering  chairs 
and  couches. 


\}\ere,  in  a  characteristic  Louis  XIV  interior, 
this  damask,  albeit  in  the  design  of  the  period, 
lends  a  decidedly  modern  note  with  its  coloring 


By  arrangement  with  your  decorator  or 
upholsterer  or  the  decorating  service  of  your 
department  store,  you  may  see  this  damask 
and  the  other  distinguished  drapery  and  up- 
holstery fabrics  made  by  Schumacher. 

"  Toiw  Home  and  the  Interior 
Decorator" 

THE  most  beautiful  effects  may  be 
achieved  in  your  own  home  with  this 
damask,  with  the  expert  aid  of  an  interior 
decorator.  How  you  may,  without  addi- 
tional cost  to  vourself,  have  the  benefit  of 
expert,  professional  judgment  is  told  in  this 
booklet,  which  we  have  prepared — "Your 
Home  and  the  Interior  Decorator." 

This  booklet,  beautifully  illustrated,  will 
be  sent  to  you  without  charge  upon  request. 
Write  to  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  B-C, 
60  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  Importers, 
Manufacturers  and  Distributors  to  the  trade 
only,  of  Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery 
Fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles  and  Paris. 
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Hardware  to  Study 

If  You  Are  Building 

a  Home 


A  Fine  Collection  of  Antique  and 
Modern  Craftsmanship — Some  Beau- 
tiful Examples  from  England  and 
Scotland  with  Spain  and  American 
in  the  Assortment 

By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 


English  brass  box  lock  of  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  Century,  the  brass 
surface  covered  with  engraving  in  the  form  of  foliated  and  floriated 

scrolls 

HINGES,  knobs,  pulls,  key  plates  or  escutcheons,  locks 
and  bolts  are  necessary  fittings  for  our  doors  and 
shutters  to-day,  just  as  they  have  been  for  the  doors  and 
shutters  of  all  past  ages.  Being  necessary,  the  present 
age  of  mechanical  perfection  has  made  them  as  mechanically 
perfect  and  efficient  as  they  well  can  be.  At  the  same  time,  it 
has  made  the  generality  of  them  as  stupidly  ugly  and  dull  as 
they  can  be — dull  and  pre-eminently  practical. 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why  utility  and 
practicality  should  be  closely,  and  almost  inseparably,  coupled 
with  dullness.  That  this  is  so  in  a  great  many  cases,  there  is 
no  denying.  We 
have  but  to  use  our 
eyes  to  be  convinced 
of  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  unfortunate 
facts  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live. 
There  is  no  reason 
why  this  should  be 
so.  There  is  a 
cause.        And      that 

(At  the  right)  —  Scot- 
tish lock  of  the  early 
17th  Century  said  to 
have  come  from  Cullo- 
den  castle.  The  box  of 
the  lock  is  of  oak.  The 
fretted  and  engraved 
mounts  are  polished 
wrought  iron 


(Below) — English 
box  lock  of  the 
late  17th  Century, 
engraved  brass, 
foliated  scroll 
openwork  over 
steel  plate 


Photos  by  Courtesy  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum 

(Above)    —  Modern 
American  wrought  iron 
lock  and  key  in  Medi- 
aeval manner 


cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  lack  of 
thought  and  effort 
bestowed  on  design. 
During  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the 
age  of  enthusiastic 
workship  of  mass 
production  by 
mechanical  means, 
there  was  such 
general  satisfaction 
over  the  ability  to 
make  perfectly  useful  and  efficient  things  by  machinery  that 
many  people  forgot  not  only  the  delightful  refinements  and 
grace  of  ancient  handicraft  but  also  the  fact  that  good  and 
beautiful  design  can  be  applied  to  the  work  of  the  machine. 
The  machine  can  be  made  to  turn  out  things  marked  by 
good  and  distinguished  design  just  as  easily  as  things 
characterized  by  dull  and  ugly  design.     The  machine  does 


(Above) — Spanish  lock  of  the  early  17th  Century 
of  wrought  iron,  fretted,  molded  and  engraved 
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York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


C(ZZhe  Early  Renaissance  remains  one  of  the 

v-^  most  glorious  epochs  in  the  history  of 

the   arts  —  immortalized  by  the  beauty  of  its 

treasures.      *fc>         *59         ^         ^         ^ 

Q  Unfettered  by  the  ecclesiastical  influence 
of  earlier  times,  genius  flowered  in  that  new- 
born freedom  of  creative  spirit  and  seemed 
to  touch  artist  and  artisan  alike.    -<fc>    -<fc>    <<&> 

Q  For  even  the  humblest  craftsman  wrought 
the  simpler  forms  with  exceeding  skill,  that 
they  might  fittingly  accompany  the  great 


G^ 


works  of  his  masters.  *^?  Centuries  have 
passed,  yet  that  same  unity  of  spirit  between 
artist  and  artisan  exists  today — indeed,  may 
be  visualized  in  the  furniture  and  kindred 
objects  arranged  at  these  Galleries  in  a  series 
of  decorative  ensembles.     ^     <<&>     <^?     <^> 

Q  Historic  pieces,  their  mellowed  wood  aglow 
with  the  patine  of  passing  years,  are  grouped 
with  reproductions  wrought  by  cabinetmakers 
who  cherish  the  best  traditions  of  the  Old 
World  guilds.     <<^?     ^?     ^?      ^     ^     ^ 


INCORPORATED 
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what  it  is  told,  and  what  it  turns  out  all  de- 
pends upon  the  person  who  thinks  for  and 
directs  it.  The  human  agency  behind  the 
machine  is  to  blame  tor  ugliness,  not  the 
machine   which    is  merely   a   dumb   servant. 

With  the  worship  of  mere  machinery,  and  the 
setting  of  the  new-found  servant  in  the  place 
of  the  master,  came  forgetfulness  of  much  pos- 
sible beauty,  a  common  lack  of  appreciation,  and 
a  disinclination  to  think.  People  became  so 
accustomed  to  the  machine  and  its  doings  that 
a  great  many  of  them  were  content  to  become 
machines  themselves  and  let  their  mental  pro- 
cesses get  mechanical.  But  there  is  a  very 
broad  silver  lining  to  the  cloud.  A  revulsion 
of   feeling  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time 


English   lock  of  late   17th   Century  with   case   of  pierced  brass  and 

blued  steel.  The  dial  on  the  left  indicates  the  number  of  times  the 

lock  has  been  opened.   Probably  made  for  Cosimo  III,  Grand  Duke 

of  Tuscany,  whose  arms  it  bears 

of  Fashion — is  all-potent.  Whatever  is  decreed  by  Fashion, 
whatever  is  in  great  demand,  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  there 
will  be  a  supply  of  it  forthcoming  from  somewhere.  If 
Fashion  demanded  pygmy  pink  elephants  to  be  led  about  on 
leashes  instead  of  lap-dogs,  some  wizard  like  Burbank  would 
soon  produce  a  breed  of  pink  elephants. 

Now,  to  apply  all  this  to  the  case  in  point,  it  simply  means 
that  if  people  would  think  more  about  beauty  in  the  hardware 
that  goes  on  our  doors  and  shutters  and  forthwith  demand  it, 
then  we  should  once  more  have  locks  and  knobs,  hinges  and 
key  plates  that  could  honestly  be  regarded  as  the  jewelry 
of  the  house,  as  in  good  truth  they  ought  to  be. 

Amongst  the  manufacturers  of  door  and  shutter  hardware 
more  than  one  has  made  praiseworthy  efforts  to  improve  the 
design  of  his  products,  but  there  has  often  been  too  little  en- 


English  box  lock  of  the  late  17th 

Century    with    case    of    pierced 

brass  over  blued  steel 

and  is  daily  getting  stronger. 
There  is  an  ever-growing 
realization  that  mechanical 
processes  are  no  real  obstacle 
to  excellence  of  design,  and 
with  this  realization  is  the 
increasingly  insistent  demand 
for  beauty.  Popular  demand 
— in  other  words,  the  behest 

(Below) — English    box    lock    of 

engraved     brass     with     applied 

steel  work  ornaments.    Made  in 

London  about  1700 
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(Above) — English  lock  of  late  17th 
Century,  brass  scroll  openwork  on  steel 
and  brass  frame  with  a  projecting  box 
and  a  sliding  panel  enclosing  two  dials 
for  recording  the  action  of  the  lock 

couragement  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  stimulate  endeavor  to  a 
proper  degree.  While  a  relatively 
few  architects  and  clients  keenly 
appreciate  and  welcome  any  at- 
tempt at  betterment,  far  too  many 
are  content  to  employ  hardware  of 
a  dull  and  banal  type  without 
bothering  to  look  for  anything 
better.  One  trouble,  of  course,  has 
been  the  habit  of  concealing  the 
hinges  and  locks  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, Leaving  only  the  door  knobs 
(Continued  on   page  78) 
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The  finest  Art 
is  based  on  TRADITION 


J\ot  content  with  the  mercfound- 
ing  of  a  great  country,  our  fore- 
fathers turned  their  creative  gen- 
ius to  designing  fine  furniture 
whose  beauty  Time  serves  on/v 
to  enhance 


>he  Danersk  Chelsea  cupboard— an  example  of 
Danersk   design    along    ancient    traditions,     '.ill 
rights  reser: 


C^i  choice  swell-front  bureau  of  finest  San  Domingo 

crotch  mahogany  and  delicate  inlays.    The  mirror 

also  is  a  good  example  of  18th  Century  design 


c/i  tambour  serpentine  chest  of  San  Domingo 
mahogany  and  satinwood — especially  suitable 
for  a  master  bedroom 


ERSKINE-DAX FORTH      CORPORATION 

383  MADIS  O  N  A  A-  E  N  U  E ,  New  York  City 


Opposite  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 


Chicago  Salesrooms 


Los  Angeles  Distributor 


315   NORTH   MICHIGAK   AVENUE  2869   WEST   SEVENTH    STREET 

FACTORIES    IN    NEW    ENGLAND 


R  T  is  evolution,  not  revolution . 
Art  holds  fast  to  the  best   of 
the  past  while  it  adapts  itself 
to  the  trend  of  the  present  and 
lends  a  willing  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  future. 

Art  never  casts  aside  the  tangible  beauty 
that  is  our  heritage  from  past  ages  to  ex- 
press itself  in  grotesque,  awkward  forms 
whose  sole  distinction  seems  to  be  that  they 
are  different. 

f        r        1 

IN  designing  furniture  for  the  modern 
home,  we  recognize  and  accept  with 
gratitude  the  natural  laws  of  orderly  growth 
and  development  that  govern  the  creation 
of  things  of  beauty.  And  we  build  upon  in- 
herited enthusiasms  for  things  of  the  past 
in  order  to  achieve  objects  that  will  possess 
the  greatest  assurance  of  value  in  the  future 

The  Danersk  Chelsea  cupboard  illus- 
trates what  a  wealth  of  charm  and  individ- 
uality can  be  achieved  by  adapting  for  mod- 
8  ern  use  the  fine  old  furniture  of  the  past. 
Old  pine  and  maple  cupboards  of  this  form 
are  highly  prized  today  for  dining  rooms  and 
living  rooms. 

IN  this  same  spirit  we  have  made  new 
things  of  great  beauty  and  interest: 
things  quite  as  suitable  for  homes  of  Spanish 
or  Italian  influence,  as  for  English  and 
American  Colonial  types. 

For  sun  rooms  and  the  summer  bed- 
rooms we  offer  dainty  pieces  done  in  any 
color  scheme  of  your  own  selection  or  fin- 
ished in  the  mellow  tones  of  old  maple  with 
bright  English  chintzes  in  fascinating  colors. 

Butterfly  and  tavern  tables;  low  Brittany 
chairs  to  which  we  have  added  deep  springs 
and  comfortable  backs;  a  new  bedroom 
group  of  French  Provincial  character,  de- 
veloped from  designs  selected  by  the  head 
of  our  art  department  during  months  of 
study  in  the  Paris  museums  and  original  in- 
vestigations in  the  French  Provinces. 

And  these  things,  in  spite  of  the  care  used 
in  their  making  and  designing  are  surprising- 
ly low  in  price.  They  are  appropriate  for  the 
country  home  because  they  are  not  cheap 
make-shifts  for  the  moment  but  beautiful 
objects  with  the  lasting  charm  that  brings 
the  deep  satisfaction  of  things  really  fine. 
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A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 


(Continued  from  page  41) 

Interiors  in  the  Chateau  Maison  Rouge,  one  of  the  famous  country  houses  of  France,  at  present  the  European  home  of  Baroness  a"EtreilIis  and 

Comtesse  Doue 
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^-^S\o  exquisite  a  luxury  —  the 

\^fy  velvety  caress  of  their  smooth 

soft  touch  upon  the  shzn  —  the 

fraarant  appeal  of  their  perfume  to 

the  sense  —  COT  Y  Face  Powders 

are  a  delzaht  to  possess  anal  to  use. 

l^JTiere  are  millions  of  women 

-throughout  the  world  to 


*2vhom  ~tAey  are  a 
necessity  —  ithey 
and  the  COTY 
Poudre  Compacte 


Address  "Dept.  A.  &  D.  5" 

"THE  CTinesse  of  PERFUME' 
orf  new  Booklet  0/  (§oty  creations, 
interesting  to  ait  women  —  on  request 
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CANADA — 55  McGill  College  Ave.,  Montreal 
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The  Triangular 
House 

Showing  the  Advantage  and  Charm 
of  this  Type  of  Architecture 


Not  only  does  the  triangular  liouse,  such  as  the  stucco 
home  of  C.  Elliott  Peck  of  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  provide 
the  maximum  of  sun  and  air,  but  it  goes  far  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  use  of  a  moderate-size  lot,  by 
giving  all  the  rooms  an  equal  share  in  the  beauty  of 
the  outlook 


If  you  are  going  to  build,  it  will 
be  worth  your  while  to  follow  our 
pages  of  medium-size  houses — one 
house  on  each  page,  always  show- 
ing front  elevation,  interiors  and 
floor  plans. 


.III. 


The  design  of  the  Peck  home  not  only  shotvs  rooflines  that  are 

logical  and  picturesque,  but  excellent  roof  dormers  and  admirably 

developed  fenestration 


Two   steps  down  from   the   hall   and   dining   room   the   library   and   living   room   is 
reached  with  its  plastered  walls  and  beamed  ceiling,  recessed  fireplace  and  general 

air  of  comfort 


A   fidelity  to  type  prevails  in   the   interior   treatment  of  this 

liouse.     In  the  hallway  we  see  the  primitive  battened  doors, 

graceful  stairway   with   delicate   iron   balusters   and   handrail 

designed  with  Colonial  feeling 


Kenneth  II'. 
Dalzell, 
Architect 


Two  floor  plans  of  the  C.  Elliot  Peck  house  are  shown  above  and 
at  the  left.  The  house  is  so  interesting  in  construction  and  detail 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  study  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  with 
the  greatest  pleasure.     Every  convenience  of  the   modern   home   is 

to  be  found 
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A   late    18th  Century  Secretaire 
in  Mahogany  with  crossbandings. 


SHOWROOMS 

in  connection  with  our  factory  at 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

where  all  our  Furniture 

and  Woodwork  is  made 
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Correct  Refrigeration  in  the  Modern  Home 

Modem  Refrigeration  Explained  and  Illustrated 
By  H.  VANDERVOORT  WALSH 

Professor  of  Construction,  School  of  Architecture,  Columbia  University 

rHE    preservation    of    foods    by    keeping      another   household    nuisance   and   relieves   her  two  objects  have  the  same  level  of  heat.    This 

them   cold   is   one  of   the  blessings   and      mind  of  the  burden   of   negotiating  with   the  law  is  just  as  positive  as  the  law  that  water 

curses   of    this   generation.      If   it  were      ice  man  every  other  day.     Since  this  interest  will   flow   from   a  high   level  down  to  a  low 

not    for   the   great   cold   storage   houses      in    mechanical    refrigeration    is    evident,    the  level  and  will  spread  out  until  an  even  level 

which   meats,   eggs,   fish,   milk,   butter  and       reader  will   undoubtedly  like   to   know  some-  of     water     is     established     everywhere.      The 

any    other    perishable    foods    are    kept,    the      thing   about   the  principles  upon  which   these  rivers    are    always    flowing    from    the    higher 

oblem  of  feeding  our  great  cities  would  be      machines  are  designed.  level    down   to   the   sea,    for  they   are   forever 

fficult    beyond   conception.      It    is   true    that  It  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  to  visualize  trying  to   fill  the  sea  up  to  their  own  level, 

e   cold    storage   of   food    has    permitted    the      what   happens   in   a   refrigerating   machine,   if  Two  lakes  adjoining  each  other  in  the  moun- 

eculator   to    hold    back    large    quantities   of      one   will    accept   the    picture   of   the    modern  tains    may    be    separated    by    a    small    beaver 

and  boost  the  price  to  his  own  advantage,      scientist  who   tells  us  that   all  solids,    liquids  dam.     One  lake  is  higher  than  the  other.     If 

id  that  some  foods  are  kept  so  long  in  stor-      and   gases   are  built   up  with   atoms   that   are  the  dam  breaks  the  higher  lake  will  flow  into 

;e  that  they  are  not  very  good  to  eat  when      constantly  in  motion.     When  water  is  a  gas  the    lower,    until    the    level    of   water    in    the 

ey    are    dumped    on    the    market,    yet    it    is      (steam)    the  atoms  are  in  very  great  motion  lower    lake    is   the   same    as   the    level    in    the 

ry  important   to   realize  that  all   perishable      and   they  are   trying  to   get   away   from   each  upper  lake    (the  former  rising  and  the  latter 

other   as   much   as   possible.      We  know   this,  dropping),    when    no    more    water    will    flow 
because  if  we  confine  steam  inside  of  a  closed 
vessel    it    will    press    against    the    walls   with 


ods  sold  in  cities  are  in  one  sense  cold  stor- 
;e  foods,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
ibute  meats,  fish,  butter,  eggs  and  milk, 
thout  keeping  them   for  a  period 

cold   refrigerators. 
And    now    we    see   the    principles 

the  refrigerating  machines,   used 

these  large  cold  storage  houses 
plied  on  a  small  scale  to  house- 
Id  refrigerators.  The  idea  is 
owing  and  the  popular  appeal 
:ms  to  be  evident  in  the  increas- 
y  sale  and  advertising  of  these 
lehines.  Heretofore  most  homes 
;re  satisfied  with  the  refrigera- 
m  which  they  secured  from  a 
Ice  of  ice  placed  inside  a  rather 
estionable  type  of  so-called  ice 
x  or  refrigerator.  But  this  had 
my  disadvantages  which  the 
mufacturers  of  household  re- 
igerating  machines  are  calling  at- 
ltion  to  in  many  advertisements, 
lere  is  the  poor  housewife  carry- 
l  a  heavy  piece  of  ice  from  the 
mbwaiter  to  the  ice  box  and 
arly  breaking  her  back  in  doing 
Then  one  will  see  the  clumsy, 

ty  iceman  tracking  a  dripping 
ce  of  ice  across  the  very  nice  and 

ished  floor  of  the  kitchen.  An- 
ler  picture  will  show  the  lady 
the  house  looking  out  of  the  win- 
iv  in  a  very  worried  frame  of 
rid,  waiting  for  the  ice  man  to 
ne,    although    she    is    anxious    to 

out  to  a  party. 


EXPANSION    VALVE      WHERE    PRESSURE 
f        ON    LIQUID  13  REDUCED 


SOMETIMES      AlG  COOUNQ 
INSTEAD  Or  WATER    COOLINCj 
IS   USED 


SOMETIMES  PRINE  15 
CHILLED    BY    PIPES  «1  T«  COLD 
BRINE     CIRCULATED  THRU 
REFRIGERATOR. 


An  explanatory 
diagram  of  the 
parts  or  a  refrig- 
erating machine 


COMPRESSOR. 


from  one  lake  to  the  other. 

Now  the  level  of  heat  in  the  average  room 
is  70°  F.     But  the  level  of  heat  in 
a  cake  of  ice  is  32°.     Accordingly 
the    heat    in    the    air   of    the    room 
flows  into  the  ice.     This  heat  going 
into  the  ice  stirs  up  the  atoms  and 
they    begin    to    dance    more    rapidly 
and    try    to    get    away    from    each 
other   a    little    more.      This    makes 
the  rigid  structure  of  the  ice  break 
down,   and  the  ice  turns  to  water, 
and  the  heat  continues  to  flow  into 
the     water     until     its     temperature 
comes  up  to  that  of  the  air  in  the 
room.      But   the   level   of   the   heat 
in   the    room   has   been    lowered    in 
the   process,    for   some   of   the   heat 
energy    has    gone    into    the    ice    and 
cold  water.     If  we  take  a  cake  of 
ice    and    place    it    inside    of    an    ice 
box    that    is    built    to    prevent    the 
passage  of  heat  through  its  walls  as  much  as 
possible,   the  heat  in  the  air  will  drop  as  the 
temperature   of   the   water  composing  the   ice 
is    raised.      The   temperature   of    the    ice   box 
air   may   go    down    as   low    as   45°,    but   this 
depends    upon    the    construction    of    the    ice- 
box   walls,    for    there    is    a    constant    inward 
flow  of  heat  from  the  air  of  the  room  through 
the  walls    of   the   ice   box   to   warm   up   the 
colder   air    inside   of   the   box.      There   is    no 
material  known  that  can  completely  stop  this 
flow   of    heat    through    the    walls    of    the    ice 
box.     However,  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  is 
very  important  to  cut  down  this  flow  of  heat 


in    contrast    to    these    pictures    are    shown      force.     Indeed,  when  steam  is  confined  within  from  the   room  into   the   ice  box  as  much   as 

mechanical   refrigerating  machines   which      the  cylinders  on  the  sides  of  a  locomotive,  it  possible. 

placed  inside  the  old   ice  box  ending  the      will  force  the  piston  out  with  enough  energy  Now  it  is  common  observation  that  a  great 

s  of  ice  troubles.     Electric  power  does  the      to  move  a  whole  train  of  freight  cars.    When  deal  of  heat  must  be  absorbed  to  make  water 

rk,   and  the  service  of   this   energy  is  car-      steam  has  been  condensed  to  water,  the  atoms  change  from  liquid  to  gas.      In  order  to  get 

i  in  by  electric  wires  silently,  without  fuss      are  still  in  movement,  but  they  are  held   to-  up   steam    in    a    boiler,    we    have    to    burn    a 

dirt.     And  then  the  old  ice  box  is  shown      gether  by  internal  attractive  forces,  and  when  bright    fire.      We    actually    have    to    produce 

be   colder.      Nice  little   cubes   of    ice   can      water   is   frozen    to   solid    ice,    the    attractive  heat  at  a  greater  level  (212°)  than  the  aver- 

taken  from  the  machine  to  drop  into  the      forces  have  become  so  powerful  that  the  wild  age   in   which   we   live   to    supply   enough    to 

nk  of  fruit  juices  in  the  hot  days  of  Sum-      dance    of    the    atoms    has    been    tamed    to    a  change  water  into  gas.     But  there  are  liquids 

You  can  go  away  to  a  party  and  for-      little    quivering    motion.     Now    heat    is    the  which  do  not  require  heat  at  such  high  levels 

it  and  come  back  and  find  the  food  cold      energy    needed    to    make    these    atoms    dance  to   change    them    into   gas.      For   example   li- 

well    preserved.       The     appeal    of    me-      more  wildly  and  break  loose  from  the  attrac-  quid   ammonia   will   boil   away   into   gas   at   a 

tion  which  they  have  for  one  another.  Heat 
will  melt  ice,  because  it  makes  the  atoms  of 
water  move  more  rapidly,  increases  the  re- 
pellent forces  over  the  attractive.     More  heat 


nical   service    is    there,    just   as    it    is  with 
oil    burner   when    compared    to    the    coal 
ning  furnace. 
This   is  certainly   a  sound    appeal,    and    al 


temperature  of  29°  below  zero  under  nor- 
mal atmospheric  pressure.  This  means  that 
the  liquid  ammonia  will  extract  heat  from  the 
surrounding  air   at   normal   temperatures  and 


ugh    the    initial    cost    of    a    small    electric      added   to   the   water   will   make   the  repellent      lower    the    temperature    of    this   air,    if    it 


igerator  may  range  from  $175  to  $250 
the  cost  of  operating  break  about  even 
h  the  cost  of  buying  ice  for  the  same  re- 
aerator,  yet  the  average  housewife  will  be 
:k  to  realize  the  value  of  this  service, 
will   pay   for   it,   if   it   is   at   all   possible. 


action  between  the  atoms  so  great  that  they 
will  push  aside  the  envelope  of  air  over  the 
surface  and  pass  up  and  away  in  clouds  of 
steam  when  the  water  has  reached  that  tem- 
perature which  we  call  boiling. 


is 


confined  within  an  insulated  box.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  more  heat  than  we  have 
about  us  to  change  liquid  ammonia  to  gas, 
as  it  is  to  change  water  to  gas,  for  there  is 
enough    heat   already   about   to   do   this.      In- 


i 


's  just  one  more  machine  that  takes  away      from  a  hot  object  to  a  colder  one,  until  the 


It    is    a    law    that    heat    will    always    flow      deed    the    ability    of    some    liquids    to    absorb 


(Continued  on  page  q8) 


ON  EXHIBITION— An 
important  set  of  16 
Chippendale  Mahogany  Din- 
ing Chairs  comprising  15  side 
chairs  and  1  armchair.  These 
are  examples  of  rare  crafts- 
manship; on  straight  square 
legs  with  carved  openwork 
backs  in  which  a  restrained 
Gothic  influence  is  beautifully 
expressed;  slip-in  seats  cov- 
ered with  old  needlework. 


A  remarkably  fine  Chippendale  Mahogany 
Secretaire  Bookcase  surmounted  with  dentilled, 
carved,  and  chamfered  openwork  cornice  of 
unusual  design.  Circa  1770.  Height,  f  2%", 
width   1'  8",  depth  3'  2". 


Vernav 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE,  SILVER  PORCELAIN.  POTTERY  £?  GLASSWARE  ^^ 


NEW  YORK,  10  and  12  East  Forty-Fifth  Street 
LONDON,  W.,  217,  Piccadilly 
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For  Electrical 
Refrigeration  or  Ice 

THE  quality  of  the  refrigerator  itself  determines  the 
character  of  service,  whether  electrical  refrigeration  or 
ice  is  used.  It's  important  to  know,  therefore,  that  Mc- 
Cray  refrigerators  may  be  used  with  any  type  of  electrical 
refrigeration.  All  McCray  models  are  ready  for  imme- 
diate installation  of  the  cooling  unit,  without  change. 
Efficient,  economical  service  is  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  McCray  refrigerators.  Because  they  protect 
health,  save  food,  at  a  minimum  cost  for  operation, 
McCrays  are  chosen  for  the  finest  homes,  clubs,  hotels, 
institutions,  as  well  as  stores,  markets  and  florist  shops. 
McCray  builds  refrigerators  for  all  purposes. 
The  New  McCray  for  residences  combines  unusual  beauty 
with  McCray  standard  of  service.  The  exterior  is  of  quarter- 
sawed  oak,  with  flush  panels.  The  interior,  of  one-piece 
porcelain  with  coved  corners,  is  easily  kept  spotlessly  clean. 
Staunchly  built  walls  with  pure  corkboard  insulation,  sealed 
by  hydrolene  cement,  keep  cold  air  in  and  warm  air  out. 
For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  McCray  has  been 
building  refrigerators  for  all  purposes,  putting  into  every 
McCray  product  the  finest  of  materials, each  proved  best 
for  its  particular  purpose,  and  the  most  skilled  and  de- 
voted craftsmanship.  McCray  quality  goes  clear  through 
to  every  hidden  detail,  the  unseen 
things,  upon  which,  after  all,  refrigera- 
i     tor  service  depends. 

Send  the  coupon  now  for  our  new  cata- 
log and  complete  information  regard- 
ing the  refrigerator  for  your  needs. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  SALES  COR- 
PORATION, 620  Lake  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 
Salesrooms  in  All  Principal  Cities.  See  Telephone  Directory. 

Interior  of  the 

New  McCray 
for  Homes 


Look  for  the 
McCray  'Nameplate 
On  the  refrigerator 
equipment  i  n  t  h  e 
better  stores,  mar- 
kets, hotels,  restau- 
rants, clubs,  hos- 
pitals, florist  shops 
and  in  homes,  this 
nameplate  gives 
positive  assurance 
of  foods  kept  pure, 
healthful, tempting. 


WORLD'S    LARGEST    BUILDER    OF    REFRIGERATORS 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  SALES  CORPORATION, 

620  Lake  St.,  Kendallville,  Indiana. 

Please  send  catalog  of  refrigerators  for  D  homes,  D  stores,  markets,  □  restaurants,  hotels, 

D  florists. 

Name 

Address 


Contemporary  Reminiscences 
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their  ethics  are  comical,  amusing, 
pathetic,  horrible,  according  to  the 
way  you  choose  to  look  at  them ; 
but  their  logic  has  as  much  consis- 
tency as  the  logic  of  any  homoge- 
neous group  where  desires  and  self- 
interest  operate  and  their  ethics 
are  no  more  absurd  or  horrible 
than  the  group  ethics  enunciated 
or  practiced  elsewhere.  They  are 
merely  more  visibly  motivated  by 
selfish  interests  than  they  are  in 
heterogeneous  and  complex  socie- 
ties. 

In  the  portion  of  the  South  not 
yet  modernized  or  standardized  by 
railroads,  movies,  radios  and 
Fords,  another  similarity  to  the 
Middle  Ages  is  that  money  does 
not  represent  power  there  as  it 
does  in  the  North,  nor  is  it  sought 
with  the  same  avidity.  The  source 
of  power  there  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  in  fighting  strength  pos- 
sible to  align  on  one's  side  and 
wealth  was  represented  by  chat- 
tels, obtained  by  and  subject  to 
marauding. 

Sinclair  Lewis  has  pleaded  ra- 
tionally but  vainly  against  peo- 
ple's calling  "Main  Street"  and 
"Babbitt"  satires,  whereas  they  are 
by  fact  and  intention  literal  repre- 
sentations ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Stribling  who  has  writ- 
ten a  great  realistic  novel  with 
awful  ironic  implications  will  be 
mislabeled  a  satirist  and  congratu- 
lated upon  his  showing  up  of 
Southern  lynchings.  I  respectfully 
submit  that  didacticism  was  the 
farthest  from  his  intention ;  that 
he  has  no  remedy  for  the  situation 
he  describes ;  and  that  as  people  go 
he  likes  the  people  of  the  commun- 
ity he  describes  as  well  as  any. 

Abner  Teeftallow  started  the 
lynch  spirit  fermenting  among  his 
townsmen,  of  which  he  soon  be- 
came a  victim  himself.  When 
Abner  weighted  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  killing  of  Peck  Bradley  by 
a  youth  who  had  been  both  his  and 
Peck's  friend  and  roistering  com- 
panion, he  let,  as  most  people  do, 
his  emotions  dictate  his  reasoning 
and  his  conscience  told  him  that  a 
crime  had  been  committed  and 
that  the  perpetrator  should  be 
summarily  punished.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  garage  loiterers  and 
later  of  the  town  agreed  with 
Abner's;  and  that  night  the  mur- 
derer was  hung  from  a  tree  limb 
and    his   body  shot   full    of    holes. 

Abner  was  prevented  from  enjoy- 
ing the  thrill  oj  carrying  out  the 
community's  will  and  sentiment, 
for  while  he  was  getting  ready  to 
join  the  lynchers  he  was  detained 
by  a  girl  with  whom  he  was  begin- 
ning to  fall  in  love,  and  under 
the  protective  hush  that  falls  over 
a  Southern  town  when  a  lynching 
bee  is  being  organized  and  under 
the  compulsions  of  desire  and  con- 
tact, Abner  hurried  to  join,  too 
late,  the  lynchers,  himself  already 
fated  by  what  he  had  done  to  meet 
punishment  from  the  same  mob  as 


a    seducer    of    virgin    womanhood. 

Because  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  Abner's  dereliction 
could  not,  in  the  South,  be  in  good 
conscience  regarded  as  a  crime  on 
the  par  with  murder  and  so  pun- 
ishable by  lynching,  without  de- 
populating the  male  contingent  of 
the  community,  Abner  was,  when 
his  offense  was  found  out,  merely 
caught,  stripped,  and  horsewhipped 
until  his  back  was  in  ribbons  and 
all  consciousness  had  gone  out  of 
him. 

He  had  outraged  public  morals 
at  a  highly  inauspicious  moment 
when  the  community  was  on  a 
periodical  clean-up  campaign  that 
had  run  the  prostitutes  and  boot- 
leggers out  of  town  until  the  town 
should  find  need  of  them  again — a 
campaign  very  like  the  semi-annual 
clean-up  of  the  New  York  police 
force,  the  periodical  raids  of  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice,  and  Gen.  Butler's  lamented 
attempt  to  dry  up  Philadelphia 
whose  citizens  were  obviously 
overwhelmingly  wet. 

To  the  city  bred  Northerner 
the  retribution  in  "Teeftallow" 
may  seem  too  clear-cut,  inevitably 
worked  out,  and  lacking  in  the 
element  of  chance ;  but  let  me  as- 
sure them  that  retribution  is  like 
that  in  the  South.  That  is  what 
gives  the  sinister  and  compelling 
superstitious  weight  to  what  the 
natives  regard  as  portents  of  God's 
wrath.  With  the  degenerated 
chivalric  code  there  lies  upon  its 
meanest  professor  a  constant  inti- 
mation that  he  has  somehow, 
somewhere  brooked  the  will  of 
God  and  that  God  has  shown  his 
displeasure  in  giving  his  children 
whooping  cough,  blighting  his 
crops,  drying  up  his  well,  or  bring- 
ing his  horse  down  with  distem- 
per. And  when  his  foreconsciouse 
tells  him  that  he  has  done  some 
despicable  thing,  he  is  a  doomed 
man. 

There  is  a  mordant  and  accu- 
rate irony  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  book.  One  girl,  Addie,  the 
daughter  of  the  town's  richest, 
most  enterprising  and  least  scru- 
pulous man,  has  been  away  to 
school,  imbibed  new,  modern  ideas 
and  shows  signs  of  intellectual 
emancipation,  high  courage,  and 
freedom.  But  when  calamity 
comes  to  her  father,  her  instant 
reaction  is  that  God  has  done  all 
that  to  show  His  displeasure  when 
she  turned  down  a  young  Metho- 
dist missionary  when  he  wanted 
to  marry  her,  and  to  make  up  for 
her  remission  she  sets  out  for 
India  to  marry  the  serious  and 
priggish  young  man  and  thereaf- 
ter cause  herself  and  him  immense 
perturbation  and  unhappiness.  If 
"Teeftallow"  is  a  satire  upon 
Tennessee  life,  then  "Oedipus 
Rex"  is  by  the  same  token  a  satire 
upon  Greek  life  of  the  Fourth 
century  B.  C.  Both  the  novel  and 
( Continued  on  page  84) 
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CHINESE 
ARTS 


S^HE  beautiful  Chinese  Treasures  of  Art  and  their  exquisite  adaptations  for  the  home 
j  shown  at  the  Farmer  establishment  are  always  reasonably  priced,  their  fine  quality  and 
splendid  workmanship  considered.  The  DISCOUNT  OF  20%  offered  on  the  entire  col- 
lection for  the  month  of  May  presents  an  important  occasion  for  purchasing  at  an  appreciable 
reduction  the  superb  and  exclusive  creations  for  which  Farmer  is  noted.  The  collection  is  of 
infinite  variety  representing  a  value  of  over  two  millions  and  affords  a  rare  opportunity  for  the 
discriminating  to  gratify  their  desire  for  the  rare  and  beautiful  for  their  homes  or  for  richly 
distinctive  gifts  at  a  considerable  saving. 

LAMPS  OF  MODERN  CHINESE  PORCELAINS 

Reproductions  of  old  examples  in  every  desirable  colour  and  form,  with  finely  chiseled  bases  and 
harmonious  shades  of  the  beauty  and  artistry  for  which  Farmer  is  noted. 

LAMPS  OF  ANTIQUE  CHINESE  PORCELAINS 

Potteries  and  Bronzes  with  harmonious  shades;  also  similar  objects  unmounted,  ranging  from  200 
B.  C.  to  the  16th  century;  single  colour  and  decorated  Porcelains  of  the  great  Periods  from  1345  to 
1795,  in  artistic  forms  and  exquisite  colours — essential  for  the  fine  home. 

LAMPS  OF  CARVED  JADE 

Lamps  of  carved  Jade  in  spinach  green,  white,  or  light  green,  Carnelian,  Amethyst,  Rose  Quartz, 
Turquoise,  Malachite  and  other  semi-precious  stones  mounted  on  exquisitely  designed  and  carved 
bases,  with  shades  of  rich  old  hand  woven  tapestries,  brocades,  lovely  silks  and  chiffons  in  perfect 
artistry  of  colour. 

DECORATIVE  AND  UTILITARIAN  OBJECTS 

Cigarette  and  jewel  boxes,  clocks,  call  bells,  book  ends,  inkwells,  pens  and  pen  holders,  magnifying 
glasses,  smoking  articles,  desk  fittings,  etc. — all  developed  with  semi-precious  stones  exquisitely  carved, 
and  silver  gilt  mountings.  Portfolios,  frames,  books,  desk  sets  in  hand  tooled  leather,  antique  Chinese 
velvets  and  brocades.  Jewelled  Flowering  Trees,  Aquariums,  Fern  Boxes,  Jardinieres,  Old  Chinese 
Wall  Hangings,  Temple  Curtains,  Tapestries,  Embroideries,  Brocades  and  interesting  Screens. 
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Chinese  oAntiques  and  oArts,  Lamps  and  Shades 

16  Cast  56*  Street  J&to  gorfe 
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|  Build  The.  Nation    Securer  'With  •* 
J7ie  Nations  Building  Stone 
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OF  ALL  the  materials  of  which  a 
house  may  be  constructed,  natu- 
ral stone  has  an  appeal  and  a  charm 
that  cannot  be  duplicated.  It  imparts 
to  homes,  even  when  newly  built,  an 
age-old  beauty  and  something  of  the 
character  of  medieval  castles. 

You  will  find  Indiana  Limestone  to 
be  the  most  generally  satisfactory  of 
building  stones.  Its  beautiful  light 
color-tones,  ranging  from  Gray  to  Buff, 
are  distinctive;  its  ability  to  weather 
these  severest  extremes  of  all  climates 
and  the  ravages  of  storms  has  been 
proven  over  and  over  again  during  the 
sixty  years  it  has  been  in  use. 

Its  low  cost,  made  possible  by  large 
scale  production,  and  its  easy  avail- 
ability in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  gained  for 
Indiana  Limestone  a  national  popular- 
ity as  a  building  stone  for  homes  of 
distinction,  sound  value,  and  life-time 
endurance. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  booklet,  "Distinctive  Houses 

oj  Indiana  Limestone,"  shows  many  of  the  finest  homes 

in  this  country  which  have  been  built  of  this  material. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  you  free  upon  request. 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association 
Box  778,  Bedford,  Indiana 


#/  We  discourage  cleaning 
Indiana  Limestone  build- 
ings, since  the  venerable 
antique  effect  produced  by 
weathering  is  conceded  to 
be  one  of  the  great  charms 
oj  natural  stone.  However, 
anyone  determined  to  clean 
a  stone  building  may  ob- 
tain complete  information 
on  methods  that  will  not 
destroy  the  surface  of  the 
stone,  by  writing  to  the 
Indiana  Limestone  Quar- 
rymen's Association,  Serv- 
ice Bureau,  Bedford, 

*Sy  Indiana. 
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Joseph  Fly  Residence,  Memphis,  Term. 

J.  Frazer  Smith  and  H.  M.  Burnham,  Architects 
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Hardware  to  Study  If  You  Are  Building 

a  Home 
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and  key  plates  visible.  Even  these, 
for  the  most  part,  are  not  of  par- 
ticularly inspired  appearance.  If 
the  locks  and  hinges  are  virtually 
out  of  sight,  to  be  sure  their  de- 
sign doesn't  very  much  matter. 

But  why  conceal  them  ?  They 
are  necessary  features  of  the  door, 
performing  indispensable  functions, 
and  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  and 
legitimate  that  they  should  be 
plainly  in  evidence.  Any  neces- 
sary form,  whether  it  be  structural 
or  mechanical,  can  and  ought  to 
be  beautiful  and,  if  the  truth  be 
known,  such  a  form  generally 
shows  at  least  the  possibility  of 
being  made  beautiful  unless  its  as- 
pect has  been  deliberately  disguised 
or  perverted  from  a  false  notion 
of  seemliness.  Put  and  keep  all 
the  hardware  possible  plainly  in 
view,  and  trust  human  ingenuity 
to  find  an  appropriate  means  of  im- 
parting grace.  Concealment  has 
been  the  worst  enemy  of  decent 
design  in  modern  hardware. 

The  door  locks  and  keys 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations not  only  supplies  abundant 
food  for  reflection  upon  what  may 
appropriately  be  done  in  the  way 
of  gratifying  refinements  but  also 
indicates  quite  clearly  how  much 
may  actually  be  achieved  with 
little  or  no  appreciable  increase  in 
cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  num- 
ber of  modern  stock  hardware 
forms  are  not  intrinsically  bad. 
Some,  indeed,  are  quite  good.  All 
they  need  to  make  them  really  in- 
teresting is  the  amenity  of  a  little 
decoration. 

To  illustrate  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  this  assertion,  let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  late  seven- 
teenth century  English  box  lock 
of  brass  whose  surface  is  covered 
with  foliated  and  floriated  scrolls 
engraved  on  it.  Without  this  en- 
graving it  would  be  dignified  and 
respectable,  it  is  true,  but 
thoroughly  commonplace.  With 
the  engraving  it  is  an  object  of 
great  beauty  and  charm  and,  af- 
fixed to  a  door,  it  would  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  every  time  you 
turned  the  knob.  Now,  precisely 
similar  plain  brass  box  locks  are 
made  to-day  and,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  engraving,  they 
can  be  rendered  just  as  engaging 
as  this  lock  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  One  could  easily 
name  more  than  one  architect  who 
has  done  this  very  thing — taken 
modern  brass  locks  and  had  them 
engraved.  But  why  is  there  not 
more  of  it  done? 

Then,  again,  look  at  the  iron 
hinges  of  various  types  for  doors 
and  cupboards  elating  from  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  While  a  few  of 
these  types  are  found  only  in  old 
houses  in  parts  of  England,  main 
of  them  are  common  to  both  Eng- 
land and  America.  A  search  in 
old  houses  all  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard    would     reveal    hundred-; 


of  them  still  in  use,  besides  many 
more  patterns  that  are  not  shown 
here.  They  are  plain  and  straight- 
forward in  pattern  and  workman! 
ship,  and  there  are  no  intricacies 
to  present  obstacles  to  their  being 
manufactured  by  the  gross.  Their 
forms  are  essentially  pleasing,  and 
if  people  demanded  them  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
what  they  wanted.  Individual 
craftsmen  as  well  as  large  manu- 
facturers are  making  them  and 
some,  indeed,  that  are  very  much 
more  elaborate.  The  only  thing 
needed  for  a  very  material  better- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  our 
hardware  is  the  will  to  have  it 
better  and  a  little  thought  and 
reasonable  discrimination  in  se- 
lecting what  we  are  going  to  make 
use  of.  That  is  really  more  than 
half  the  battle. 

When  we  look  at  the  lock,  pull, 
knob  or  hinge  fittings  of  earlier 
centuries,  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
the  conviction  that  we  have  lost 
something  that  they  had,  and 
something  that  we  might  still  have 
if  we  chose.  Assuredly  neither 
the  skill  nor  the  means  are  lacking 
nowadays  to  fashion  things  like 
those  in  which  the  people  of  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  found  substantial 
and  enduring  delight.  What  we 
have  lost  seems  to  be  the  requisite 
and  sufficient  appreciation.  We 
haven't  the  abundance  of  engag- 
ing door  and  shutter  hardware  that 
characterized  those  earlier  centuries 
simply  because  we  seem  not  to  care 
enough  about  it.  If  we  really 
cared  enough,  and  demanded  it, 
we  could  easily  have  it. 

It  is  really  quite  anomalous  and 
inconsistent  that  an  age  like  ours, 
when  most  of  the  amenities  and 
excellences  of  architecture  and  the 
decorative  arts  have  aroused  such 
widespread  interest,  have  been  so 
broadly  canvassed,  and  have  been 
made  use  of  with  brilliant  success, 
should  be  so  generally  careless  of 
domestic  hardware,  an  element 
capable  of  adding  substantial 
charm  to  the  other  advantages  we 
enjoy  in  such  abundant  measure. 
It  is  idle  to  bewail  the  making  of 
beautiful  hardware  as  a  lost  art. 
The  men  of  the  present  day  have 
every  bit  as  much  skill  as  the  lock, 
hinge  and  knob  makers  of  former 
generations,  and  they  have  many 
more  material  advantages  to  as- 
sist them  in  their  work.  Neither 
is  it  necessary  to  copy  slavishly  the 
performances  of  a  past  age.  Good 
design,  thoroughly  modern  and  not 
purely  archaeological,  can  be 
originated  now  just  as  well  as  it 
could  then.  What  we  need  is 
the  will  to  have  it,  coupled  with 
the  enthusiasm  to  appreciate  it. 

The  hardware  characteristics  of 
the  successive  centuries  afford  a 
fruitful  field  of  illuminating  com- 
parison. To  go  no  further  back 
in  our  retrospect,  the  hardware  of 
( 'ontinucd  on  page  82) 
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r^VARANTY 

Letters  of  Cred- 
it are  issued  in  dol- 
lars, pounds  ster- 
ling, or  French 
francs,  as  preferred. 


Guaranty  Letters  of  Credit- 
Cashable  around  the  World 


WHEREVER  you  travel — in  every  accessible 
section  of  the  globe — funds  will  be  avail- 
able to  you  in  the  currency  of  the  country  you 
are  visiting,  if  you  carry  a  Guaranty  Letter 
of   Credit. 

It  is,  in  effect,  a  traveling  bank  account, 
cashable  at  leading  banks  throughout  the  world. 

In  addition,  it  is  an  introduction  and  iden- 
tification to  our  own  offices  and  banking  corre- 
spondents in  foreign  countries,  with  resultant  ad- 
vantages in  courtesies  and  service  to  you. 


Fifth  Avenue  Office 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

Fifth  Avenue  and  44th  Street 


London 


Liverpool 


Paris 


Havre 


Brussels 


Antwerp 
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THE  SOVEREIGN  WOOD)- 


THE  CHARMg/^SOVEREIGN  WOOD 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  elegant  impression  than  that 
achieved  by  this  Oak  group  in  the  spirit  of  the  "Oak  Age"  or  Eng- 
lish  Renaissance,  with  its    quite  appropriate  back- 
ground of  woodwork,  carved  in  the  exquisite  linen- 
fold  pattern,  in  Oak  too,  of  course. 

This  particular  example  of  the  charm  of  the  "sovereign  wood" 
has  been  furnished  by   the   Kensington  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York, 
and   is   completely   typical  of   the  many    noteworthy   interiors 
assembled  in  our  brochure.      Eighty   pages  in  all,   with  over 
a  hundred  plates,  woven   into   an  absorbing  story  of  legend, 
lore  and  history.    A  request  for  a  free  copy,  on  your  letter- 
head, addressed  to  Dept.  AD,  Oak  Service  Bureau,  Hard- 
wood Mfrs.  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  will  be  promptly 
complied  with. 

"The  Oak  T{e?iaissance  Is  &fere" 


The  Kind 
the  Masters  use. 


Oil  and  Water  Colours  and 
every  essential  for  the  Artist, 
Illustrator,  Student,  School  and 
Home   Work    Art    Decorator. 


Do  not  accept  substi- 
tutes for  our  Oil  and 
Water    Colours. 


MNSOR  *  NEWTON 

"  INCORPORATED  *! 

Everijthinq  for  the  Artist 

31  East  17 -St.  New  York. 


tEfje  $enngpUjania  Scabemp 
of  tije  if  me  grta 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

"Che  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 
Instruction  in  Drawing,  Painting, 
Sculpture    and     Illustration.       Write 
for  Illustrated  Circular. 

BARBARA  BELL,  Curator. 


ST.  LOUIS   SCHOOL  OF 
FINE   ARTS 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.    For  catalogue,  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director,  Room  10 
Washington  University  St.  Louis 


SCHOOL    OF    DESIGN 
AND    LIBERAL    ARTS 

212  West  Fifty-Ninth  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

PRACTICAL  DESIGN  FOR  INTERIORS 

PERIOD  STYLES  FABRICS-FURNITURE 

Inttruotors:    Lloyd    Cos.    Hlldrsth    Meiers 

Nell  Zlmmerly  Bryan.  Treatment  of   Interiors 

Actual    workins    out   of   a   room 

Irene  Weir   -  B  F  A    -  Tale  University   -    Director 
Diplorae  -  Feataineblean  -  L'Ecole  -  Det  -  Beaai  -  Arts 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

The  Picturesque 
Powder  Room 

(Continued  from  page   /S) 

Today  of  course,  the  modernists 
snatch  the  chance  of  letting  them- 
selves "go"  in  such  a  type  of  room. 
Away  with  timid  pastel  shades  and 
pensive  tones!  Instead,  they  work 
to  achieve  "glitter  and  go,"  vigor 
and  vividness,  luminous,  volatile 
color!  All  this  depending  upon 
the  taste  of  the  individual.  How 
influenced  we  all  are  by  color. 
There  are  certain  tones  that  are 
antagonistic  to  each  of  us  indi- 
vidually and  we  must  try  to  find 
out  which  ones  are  sympathetic 
and  pleasing  and  keep  to  them  as 
nearly  as  possible. 

Primitive  peoples  used  down- 
right primitive  colors — blues,  reds, 
yellows — they  needed  no  half  tones 
or  delicate  shadings  as  we  do  to- 
day when  we  must  consider  nerves 
and  the  effect  color  produces  upon 
moods  and  temperament.  The 
word  "color"  suggests  warmth, 
radiant  surroundings,  a  vivid  per- 
sonality— but  the  mere  capacity  to 
enjoy  a  combination  of  vivid  tones 
does  not  imply  a  real  feeling  for 
color.  The  appreciation  of  color 
is  a  thing  of  cultivation ;  it  is  an 
intellectual  quality,  a  subtle  under- 
standing of  harmonious  tones  and 
their  combinations  in  which  the 
imagination  steps  in  to  glorify 
them.  And  so  if  this  particular 
sense  is  not  an  inherent  quality,  or 
if  it  has  not  been  consciously  cul- 
tivated, it  is  better  to  keep  to 
neutral  backgrounds,  introducing 
color  by  means  of  hangings,  furni- 
ture coverings  and  the  necessary 
smaller  furnishings.  A  number  of 
such  treatments  are  illustrated  in 
some  of  the  accompanying  photo- 
graphs, where  walls  are  neutral 
and  interest  is  concentrated  upon 
cunningly  constructed  and  color- 
ful dressing  tables. 

Mirrors  are  of  next  importance 
to  the  toilette  table  when  furnish- 
ing the  boudoir,  for  they  can  be 
made  to  perform  other  than  merely 
utilitarian  tricks.  They  may,  by 
illusion,  increase  the  feeling  of 
space  when  they  are  used  as  wall 
panels ;  they  may  be  set  into  doors 
to  reflect  a  full  length  image  and 
they  can  be  introduced  consciously 
as  reflectors  of  light  to  give  lumi- 
nousity  to  dark  corners.  But 
above  all  else,  they  were  originally 
intended  for  practical  use,  so  they 
must  be  provided  with  proper 
lighting  facilities.  They  must  be 
so  placed  that  they  get  a  good 
strong  light  by  day,  and  by  using 
an  adequate  number  of  artificial 
lights,  they  can  be  made  very  lumi- 
nous at  night. 

The  problem  of  properly  light- 
ing dressing  rooms  is  an  important 
one,  and  so  I  shall  stress  as  sig- 
nificant factors  in  the  successful 
treatment  of  little  powder  rooms 
or  boudoirs,  the  use  of  lots  of 
mirrors  and  plenty  of  light. 


Recognition! 

The  trade  name  bakelite  on  moulded  materials  "speaks  for 
itself"  for  it  is  now  a  "known  quantity." 

Because  of  this  recognition,  the  Connecticut  electric 
manufacturing  company  succeeded  in  establishing  a  precc 
dent  among  Architects,  Decorators  and  Inspectors  for  a  new  and 
complete  line  of  Wiring  Devices  moulded  of  Genuine  Bakelite. 
Cheap  substitutes  are  in  evidence,  but  Connecticut  offers  none 
and  will  continue  to  supply  the  "real  stuff" 

Connecticut  furnishes  a  unit  for  every  possible  need.  The 
rich  brown  color  with  smooth  beveled  edges  and  "egg-shell" 
finished  surface,  harmonizes  with  the  most  exquisite  decorations. 
The  finish  is  permanent  and  lasting.  True,  they  cost  more, 
but  they  are  worth  it. 

Convenience  outlets  are  essential  in  every  electrical  home,  and 
are  usually  installed  on  base-boards,  within  easy  reach  of  Bobby's 
exploring  little  fingers  (note  picture  at  right).  Kiddies  have  been 
\nown  to  "blow  fuses"  and  receive  serious  injuries  by  stuffing 
"nic\'nac\s"  into  the  large  openings  of  the  old-fashioned  recep- 
tacles. 

The  new  Connecticut  design  (illustrated  below)  with  open- 
ings just  large  enough  to  fit  prongs  of  attachment  plug  cap  and 
the  fact  that  all  exposed  metal  parts  have  been  eliminated  makes 
these  devices  absolutely  shock-proof  and  minimizes  danger 
to  human  life. 

The  Connecticut  Electric  Manufacturing  Co. 


"Protect  the  little  tot ' 


Manufacturers  of  high  grade  wiring  devices  for  20  years 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

New  York  Chi 

33  West  42nd  Street  32  South  Clinton  Street 


San  Francisco 
34  Natoma  Street 


TRADE 


CONNECTICUT  "A-l"  DEVICES 

"Often  imitated — but  never  equalled" 


NOTE:  Each  device  bears  our 
trademark  h§)  and  is  stamped 
Qenuine  Bakelite  —  a  definite 
indication  of  quality. 

No.  990  Duplex  Receptacle 

List  Price $1 .00  each 

(actual  size) 

Arrange  with  your  electrician 
now  to  replace  your  metallic 
plates  with  Connecticut  plates 
of  genuine  Bakelite. 
A  four-color  pamphlet  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 
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Toggle    Switch 
Plate  Only 
No.  7121 

List 60 


Push  Button  Plate 
Only  No.  710 
List 50 


Duplex  Receptacle 

No.  090 
List 1.00 


Signal  and  Con- 
venience Outlet 

No.  6170 
List 3.90 


Cellar  Light  Combination 

N  >.  6145 
Lis; 5.00 


Kitchen  Combination 

No.  6150 

List 6.00 


Any  desired  combination  can  be  furnished 
up  to  12  gangs 
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No.  1  PakK  Avenue  Bin. 
New  York,  X.  V. 

Architects — York  &  Sawyer 

Contractors — Henry  M  vsukl  ; 
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Nem  Vork,  N.  V". 
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Mad  i 


Jn  the  heart  of  New  York, 
an  Entire  City  Block 
— —  ^Russwin-ized! 

THESE  two  great  buildings,  illustrated 
separately,  in  reality  stand  side  by  side 
to  cover  an  entire  city  block  bounded  by  Park 
Avenue,  Lexington  Avenue,  Thirty-second  and 
Thirty-third  Streets,  New  York. 

Their  aggregate  floor  space  is  approximately 
1,300,000  square  feet — and  the  fact  that  they 
are  Russwin-ized  is  but  another  example  of  the 
high  regard  which  those  responsible  for  dis- 
tinctive buildings,  large  and  small,  have  for  the 
beauty,  enduring  quality  and  trouble-free  ser- 
vice of  Russwin  Hardware. 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation,  Successor 

NEW  BRITAIN,   CONNECTICUT 

New  York  Chicago  London 


Litchfield 
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"To  Russwin-ize  is  to  Economize     The  Economy  of  the  Best' 
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NEW  BROOCH  BY  CALDWELL 
indicative  of  the  exceptional  character 
of  the  jeweled  productions  of  the  house. 

An  oval  of  diamonds  accented  by  an  inset 
of  baguettes  and  pear-shape  diamonds 
in  unusual  grouping  about  an  impor- 
tant square-cut  emerald  of  rich   color. 


it} '-.  iv 


Satisfactory  touch  with  the  Caldwell  Collections  may  be 
secured  by  post. 

J.  EGaldwell  &  Co. 

CHESTNUT     STREET     BELOW    BROAD,      PHILADELPHIA 


2138  LOCUST  STREET 
Philadelphia^ 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 

A  Court  cupboard,  newly  come  from  England, 
which  would  give  character  and  distinction  to 
almost  any  room,  is  Elizabethan  in  type- — of 
dark  oak  and  richly  carved. 

Only  in  museum  collections  would  one  expect  to 
discover  such  color  and  distinction  as  this  piece 
possesses. 
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Harris,  Winthrop  &  Co. 


11  Wall  Street 
New  York 


The  Rookery 
Chicago 


4T6ck. 
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MEMBERS  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 


Are  you  going  abroad 
for  the  first  time? 

Experienced  travelers  realize  the  inesti- 
mable value  and  convenience  of  an  ETC 
Letter  of  Credit. 

It  affords  advantages  equivalent  to  a  per- 
sonal bank  account  with  a  large  number  of 
banks  throughout  the  world.  If  you  con- 
template your  first  trip  abroad,  our  booklet, 
Ready  Money  in  Any  Country ,  will  interest 
you;  it  fully  describes  an  ETC  Letter  of 
Credit,  how  it  is  obtained,  and  how  it  is 
used.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 

th?  Equitable 
trust  company 

OF  NEW  YORK 
37  WALL  STREET 

Uptown  Office:  Madison  Ave.  at  45th  Street 
Importers  and  Tradeus  Office:  247  Broadway 

District  Representatives 

PHILADELPHIA:    Packard  Building 

BALTIMORE:  Keyser  BUg.,  Calvert  and  Redwood  Sts. 

CHICAGO  :  105  South  La  Salle  St. 

San  Francisco:  485  California  St. 


Hardware  to  Study  If  You  Are  Building 

a  Home 


(Continued  from,  page  /S) 


LONDON 


PARIS 


MEXICO  CITY 


the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  was 
marked  by  a  convincing  freshness 
and  vigor  of  design.  The  fit- 
tings of  the  inside  oak  shutters 
from  Nuremberg,  made  about 
1550,  abound  in  vigor  and  spon- 
taneous grace.  To  look  at  them 
is  enough  to  convince  one  of  satis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  smith 
who  made  them,  and  of  lasting 
pleasure  on  the  part  of  their 
owner.  Another  excellent  example 
of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of 
the  period  may  be  seen  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century  Spanish  lock 
of  wrought  iron,  moulded,  fretted 
and  engraved,  shown  on  page  66. 
Or,  again,  look  at  the  early  seven- 
teenth century  Scottish  lock,  said 
to  have  come  from  the  Castle  of 
Culloden,  shown  on  page  66.  The 
box  of  the  lock  is  of  oak.  The  fret- 
ted and  engraved  mounts  of  pol- 
ished wrought  iron  are  not  only 
ornamental  but  protective  as  well. 
There  is  no  lack  of  simple  straight- 
forward grace  coupled  with  utili- 
tarian vigor. 

In  the  late  seventeenth  century 
we  find  an  extraordinary  ingenuity 
of  intricate  mechanical  contrivance 
and  nicety  of  finish  together  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  rich 
exuberance  of  design,  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
decorative  character  of  that  exu- 
berantly gorgeous  age.  The  box 
lock  of  engraved  brass,  with 
foliated  and  floriated  scroll  open- 
work over  a  steel  plate,  page  66. 
retains  some  of  the  buxom  quality 
of  the  earlier  craftsmanship  but 
joins  with  it  the  opulence  of  the 
Restoration  period.  Incidentally, 
this  lock,  which  is  7^4  inches  long 
by  4*/2  inches  wide,  is  signed 
'Johannes  Wilkes  dc  Birmingham 
fecit"  on  the  bottom  border;  Bir- 
mingham had  not  yet  succumbed  to 
the  shoddy  spirit  that  was  later 
to  dominate  so  many  of  its 
products. 

The  other  late  seventeenth 
century  locks,  in  our  illustrations, 
exhibit  the  full  measure  of  glori- 
ous enrichment  typical  of  the 
period  in  which  they  were  fash- 
ioned. The  lock  with  intricate 
arabesques  of  modeled,  pierced  and 
engraved  brass  over  a  ground  of 
blued  steel,  signed  "Richard-Bick- 
f ord-Londini-F ecit ,"  was  probably 
made  for  Cosimo  III  de  Medici, 
Grand   Duke   of   Tuscany,  whose 


arms  it  bears,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  England  in  1669.  ]T 
not  only  marks  the  zenith  of  mag- 
nificent craftsmanship  and  artistry 
of  design  in  locksmithing  but  it 
also  shows  amazing  ingenuity  of 
contrivance.  The  dial  on  the  left 
indicates  how  many  times  the  lock 
has  been  opened;  the  dial  on  the 
left  is  a  dummy. 

The  other  locks  of  the  period 
with  modeled  and  pierced  bra: 
arabesque  over  blued  steel  or  en 
graved  brass  with  cut  steel  applie 
arabesques,  though  less  elaborate 
than  the  Medici  lock,  are  no  less 
beautiful  or  indicative  of  the  taste 
and  appreciation  that  made  such 
works  possible.  There  was  never 
a  more  glorious,  richly  diversified, 
or  colorful  phase  of  decoration 
than  that  which  marked  the  late 
seventeenth  century  in  England 
and  found  its  fitting  accompani- 
ments in  contemporary  architecture 
and  the  dress  of  the  people.  All 
these  outward  manifestations,  of 
course,  were  but  a  reflection  of 
their  personalities.  Their  manners 
and  morals  may  not  have  accorded 
with  the  standards  approved  in 
some  later  generations,  but  they 
had  a  nice  discrimination  in  things 
of  true  worth  and  a  full-blooded 
appreciation,  qualities  infinitely  to 
be  preferred  to  the  poor,  washed- 
out,  anaemic  things  that  passed  for 
virtue  and  "genteel"  taste  in  the 
Victorian  age. 

After  looking  at  the  master- 
pieces of  late  seventeenth  century 
hardware,  one  cannot  but  deplore 
the  coldly  academic  aridity  of  the 
Palladian  era  that  furnished  little 
encouragement  to  such  achievement, 
when  the  tradition  was  eclipsed 
and  the  "jewelry"  of  the  house  lost 
its  freshness  and  spontaneity. 

Today  we  are  not  at  all  lacking 
for  the  skill  and  taste  requisite  for 
the  production  of  specially  designed 
and  fashioned  hardware.  Such 
hardware,  from  time  to  time,  has 
been  illustrated  in  these  pages  and 
much  of  it  deserves  the  highest 
credit,  but  where  we  lack  seriously 
is  in  our  demand  for  beauty  in  the 
hardware  of  everyday,  domestic 
use.  There  is  no  reason  why  hard- 
ware should  not  be  a  work  of  art, 
albeit  a  work  of  art  made  chiefly 
by  machinery.  It  can  be  whenever 
we  are  ready  to  insist  that  a  thing 
of  necessity  shall  be  likewise  a 
thing  of  beauty. 
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Experienced  Travelers 

make  careful  preparation  to  insure 
comfort  and  convenience  while  visiting 
distant  lands.  Financial  arrangements 
are  of  prime  importance. 

The  Letters  of  Credit  issued  by  this 
Company,  negotiable  all  over  the  world 
and  providing  funds  as  and  when  needed, 
are  safe,  convenient,  inexpensive. 
American  Express  and  A.  B.  A.  Travelers' 
Cheques  also  furnished. 

Travel  Information  and  Copy 
of  "Travel  Log"  Upon  Request 

United  States 
Mortgage  &  Trust  Co. 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided 
Profits $7,500,000 

Main   Office:   55  CEDAR  STREET 

Branches: 
Broadway  at  73rd  Street     Madison  Ave.  at  74th  St. 
125th  St.  at  8th  Avenue     Lexington  Ave.  at  47th  St. 

New  York 


J  AH  RES  SCHAU 
DEUTschER  ARBEIT 
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KUNST 

USSTELLUNG 


oAnnual  Show 

DRESDEN  INTERNATIONAL  ART  EXHIBITION 

June  12  to  October  10,  1926 


No.  332  Arm  Chair 

Side   Chair  to   match 

No.  331 


No.  309   Normandy   Cabinet 

Length  34" ,  Depth  if 

Height  39-y/' 


Quaint  Furniture  from  the 
French  Provinces 


BY  its  charm,  grace  and 
simplicity  strikes  a  new- 
note  of  interest  when  intro- 
duced into  Early  Amercian 
interiors,  and  is  adaptable  to 
any  decorative  scheme. 

In  addition  to  French  Pro- 
vincial Furniture,  we  offer  an 
extensive  collection  of  Eight- 
eenth Century  originals  and 
reproductions,  which  reflect 
the  utmost  skill  in  fine  cab- 
inet making. 


'Write  for  interesting  folder' 


No.  320 
Normandy  Arm   Chair 


No.  368 

Normandy 

Bergere 


No.  311  W. 

Normandy  Bookcase 

L.  31-V2",  D.  15-V2" 

H.  6'  8" 


ACCESS  TO  OUR  DISPLAY  ROOMS  MAY  BE   AR- 
RANGED  THRU   YOUR  DEALER   OR   DECORATOR 

UNOVAN,   Inc. 

Sylvain  Bruno,  President 

cAntiques  &  '^productions 

383  Madison  Avenue 

PARIS  NEW  YORK 
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KENSINGTON   FURNITURE 


AWARDED    GOLD    MEDAL    OF   HONOR   IN    NATIVE    INDUSTRIAL    ART 
39th     ANNUAL    EXHIBITION    ARCHITECTURAL     LEAGUE     OF    NEW    YORK 


ijth  Century  English  Oak  Dresser,  by  Kensington 


THE  quaint  charm  of  the  old  English 
farmhouse  interior  is  reflected  in  the 
oak  dresser  which  often  has  served  its 
practical  and  decorative  purpose  for  over 
two  hundred  years.  Decked  out  with  pewter 
or  old  china,  or  with  shelves  filled  with 
books,  there  is  about  it  an  air  of  warm  hospi- 
tality  and    simple    living   that   makes  it  par- 


ticularly   appropriate    for   the   country-house 
dining  room  or  living  hall  of  today. 

Reproductions  by  Kensington,  because  of 
fidelity  in  design  and  the  old-time  hand 
processes  of  the  Kensington  craftsmen,  retain 
the  character  and  the  decorative  quality  that 
are  the  charm  of  old  work. 


Kensington  Furniture  is  made  in  all  the  dec- 
orative styles  appropriate  for  American  homes. 


The  purchase  of  Kensington 
Furniture  may  be  arranged 
through  your  decorator 
or  fur  nit  ure   dealer. 


Kensington  m  MMy 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPOKTERS 

DECORATIVE  FURNITURE  ~  ART  OBJECTS 

NEW  YORK 


Write  for  illustrated  book- 
let A  and  pamphlet " How 
Kensington  Furniture 
May  Be   Purchased ." 


SHOWROOMS  ~  41  WEST  45th  STREET  ^  SIXTH  FLOOR 


Pratt    Institute   Art   School 

BROOKLYN,   NEW  YORK 

Applied  Design,  Interior  Decoration,  Jewelry, 
Life  Drawing,  Modeling,  Costume  and  Pic- 
torial Illustration,  Commercial  Design,  Dec- 
orative and  Mural  Painting,  Architecture — 
Two-  and  Three-Year  Courses.  Teacher  train- 
ing in  Fine  and  Applied  Arts — Three-year 
course.    38  Studios.    44  Instructors.    39th  Year. 

WALTER    SCOTT    PERRY,    Director 


Colonial  throat  &  Damper 


"Hearth- 
stone teach- 
ing deter- 
mine a 
Notion't 
destiny." 
— Preildent 
''oolldio. 


to  smoking;  Insures  correct  construction  of  the  flre- 
lace  throat — the  vital  part.  Build  your  fireplace 
ght  with  the  Colonial  Head  and  our  FREE  plans, 
omplete  Fireplaces  and  Furnishings;  Andirons, 
rates.  Hoods,  Screens,  etc.  Suggestions  gladly  given. 

Write  for  complete  catalog  and  Blue 
Print  showing  common  mistakes  in 
Fireplace  Construction. 

COLONIAL    FIREPLACE    CO. 

120  Rooiefell  Rd.  Chicago,  III. 


THE 


IAKESHORE 
DRIVE 

181   LAKE   SHORE  DRIVE 

East  of  north  Michigan  Av 
facing  the  lane  Quiet  five 
minutes  to  business  shop- 
ping and  theatre  centers  • 

Tlew---/\bo  beautifully-) 
furnished  rooms  with  bath 
single  or  en  suite  45- and  up. 

European  atmosphere 
perfect  cuisine 
and  service- 

WM  A-  BUESCHEF^ 

MAN       K    •  G  •  E.     rv. 

iormemy  of  the  ritz/caiuion 
new     •      yoiv.iv. 


Baco  BATIK  Dyes 

Packed  in  2-ounce  tins — Shipped  Parcel 
Port.  A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concen- 
trated colors  covering  every  requirement. 
Used  generally  by  artists  and  commercial 
houses.     Write  for  list  with  prices. 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

448  West  37th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.       Department  10 


Scott's  Creeping  Bent 
for  Perfect  Lawns/ 


Sod  in  six  weeks  I  A  rich,  velvety 
stretch  of  lawn  that  chokes  out 
weeds  before  they  can  growl  A 
deep,  thick,  uniform  turf  that's 
everlasting  and  makes  your  home  a 
beauty  spot!  That's  what  you'll  get 
if  you  plant  Scott's  Creeping  Bent. 

The  New  Super-Lawn 

Creeping  Bent  --  long  recognized  as  the  ideal  grass 
for  golf  putting  greens-- is  now  producing  Super 
Lawns.  Instead  of  sowing  seed,  you  plant  stolons  oi 
the  chopped  grass  -  -  and  in  a  few  weeks  you  ha  ve  a 
luxuriant  lawn  like  the  deep  green  pile  of  a  Turkish 
carpet.  Head  all  about  this  unusual  grass  in  our 
illustrated  booklef'Bent  Lawns."  Mailed  on  request 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &.  SONS  CO. 
301  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


Contemporary 

Reminiscences 

(Continued  from  page  76) 

the  play  happen   to  be  about   the 
same      thing — retribution      and 

taboo. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Stribling  is  a  native  of 
Clifton,  a  town  in  Middle  Ten- 
nessee twenty  miles  from  a  rail- 
road. His  father  ran  a  general 
store  there  and  there  his  mother 
still  lives.  For  as  long  as  he  can 
remember,  Mr.  Stribling  told  me, 
he  has  had  no  other  ambition  ex- 
cept to  write.  As  a  child  he  made 
books  by  printing  pieces  on  wrap- 
ping paper  from  rubber  type  and 
binding  them.  In  his  late  teens 
he  began  selling  short  moral  tales 
to  a  religious  magazine  in  Nash- 
ville. For  these  he  was  paid  $1 
apiece,  until  he  found  out  that 
other  writers  got  as  high  as  $1.50 
each  for  stories  from  the  same 
magazine  and  he  convinced  the 
editor  that  he  was  writing  $1.50 
stories. 

He  studied  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  and  actually  hung 
out  his  shingle  as  a  partner  in  a 
law  office  in  Birmingham ;  but, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  he 
paid  no  attention  to  his  practice 
and  sat  in  his  office  most  of  the 
time  writing  stories.  He  began 
contributing  to  "The  American 
Boy"  and  for  many  years  wrote 
stories  regularly  for  that  maga- 
zine. He  spent  a  year  in  Vene- 
zuela, where  he  got  the  materials 
for  his  two  brilliant  and  amusing 
novels,  "Fombombo"  and  "Red 
Sand,"  the  former  a  gorgeous  bit 
of  humor.  His  "Birthright," 
having  to  do  with  the  relations  be- 
tween the  negroes  and  the  whites 
in  the  South  had  a  great  succes 
d'estime  but  did  not  enjoy  the 
wide  popularity  that  "Teef tallow," 
because     of     its    highly    dramatic 

story,  seems  likely  to  achieve. 

*  *     * 

Among  the  new  novels  "Pig 
Iron"  by  Charles  G.  Norris  has 
impressed  me  as  a  highly  praise- 
worthy performance.  It  tells  the 
story,  in  Dreiserian  detail,  of  a 
typical  rise  of  a  poor  American 
boy  to  fortune  and  power.  At 
sixty  Samuel  Osgood  Smith  has 
more  than  all  the  wealth  he 
sought,  but  his  life  is  curiously 
empty  and  there  are  within  him 
troubled  intimations  that  he  has 
missed  much  in  life  that  he  cannot 
recapture  ....  "Miranda  Mas- 
ters" by  John  Cournos  is  one 
of  the  most  loathsome  novels  I 
have  ever  read,  in  that  the  hero, 
who  is  compared  to  both  Christ 
and  Euripides,  is  an  utter  swine. 
The  characters  are  unreal  and 
sticky  and  the  comment  and  dia- 
logue is  so  highfalutingly,  pseudo- 
poetical  that  the  only  credible  use 
that  intelligent  people  can  make 
of  the  book  is  to  read  parts  of  it 
aloud  at  parties  for  the  laughter 
its  most  seriously  intended  passages 
will  provoke  .  .  .  "Friends  of 
Mr.  Sweeney"  by  Elmer  Davis 
is  a  comical  and  fantastic  tale  of 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Three  Vital 
Questions 
Every 
Advertiser 
Should  Ask 


Most  advertisers  today- 
protect  their  appropri- 
ations by  demanding 
complete  information 
on  circulation  —  with 
the  three  following 
questions  answered  in 
the  affirmative  the 
advertiser  is  absolutely 
sure  of  adequate 
returns. 

1. — Does  it  reach  the 
field  desired  ? 

2. — How  much  net  paid 
circulation  has  the 
publication  ? 

3. — Are  the  publishers' 
claims  verified  and 
corroborated  by  an 
Auditor's  report 
from  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circu- 
lations. 

We  are  proud  to  be  in 
a  position  to  qualify  to 
every  demand  of  the 
advertiser,  as  our 
records  are  regularly 
examined  by  the 
A.  B.  C. 

Our^  last  audit  report 
is  available  and  open 
for  inspection  and  is 
full  of  facts  that  the 
advertiser  should  know 
in  the  placing  of  his 
appropriations. 


Arts    &. 
Decoration 


Bookcase  lacquered  in  antique 
parchment  yellow,  interior  soft 
moss  green. 

Chair  French  peasant,  beech- 
ivood  frame,  covering  red 
grounded  toile   de   jouey. 

Early  American  hand  hammered 
iron  Bridge  Lamp  and  Parch- 
ment Shade. 


K  AYSER  &  ALLM  AN 

The  Vogue  for  peasant  furniture,  whether  it  is  of 
early  American,  French  or  Italian  inspiration  is 
extremely  appropriate  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Charming  interiors  may  be  planned  for  country 
homes,  mountain  or  summer  residences,  by 
designing  room  schemes  in  this  manner. 

By  the  use  of  soft,  cool  linens  at  the  windows, 
charming  wall  papers  or  painted  surfaces  for  the 
walls,  the  freshness  of  the  outdoors  is  readily  trans- 
planted to  the  rooms  themselves. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  consult  our  staff  of 
Interior  Decorators. 

1522  Chestnut  St*,     Philadelphia 


LONG  ISLAND 

ACREAGE  BARGAINS 

WATER  FRONTS.  FARMS.  RESIDENCES 

Great  Neck «  Huntington 

BAKER  CROWEK; 


-  Improved  or  New  Park  High- 
ways that  are  aiding  this  sec- 
tion of  Nassau  County,  Long 
Island,  are  North  Hempstead 
Turnpike,  Nassau  Boulevard, 
Union  Turnpike,  Grand  Cen- 
tral Parkway,  Hillside  Avenue 
and  Jericho  Turnpike. 


Il 


Long  Island  Prop  erties 

LOUIS  DELANCEY  WARD 

22  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Tel.  Bovling  Green  4057 


^MIRRORS 

3non/-White  Steel 

Durable  -  Sanitary 
Beautiful 

I  'HE  finest  bathrooms  are  improved 
-*•  by  Hess  steel  cabinets  and  mirrors. 
They  retain  their  beauty  forever-  clean 
as  easily  as  china.  They  never  warp, 
swell,  nor  open  at  joints.  Doors  never 
sag  nor  bind.  Made  of  smooth  anneal- 
ed steel,  pressed,  welded  into  seamless 
form,  and  finished  with  several  coats 
of  snow-white  enamel,  separately  bak- 

„      ,     „  .  .  ed  and  hand  rubbed  to  a  satin  finish. 

Style  b,  attractive  recess  cabinet. 

Ask  your  dealer;  or  write  us  for  illustrated  booklet  and  prices. 

HESS    WARMING    &.    VENTILATING    CO. 
Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces 
1226  S.  Western  Avenue,     Chicago 
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%ire   Jurs  Are  ^t 
Seasonal  With  Us 

Political  conditions  and  natural  causes 
throughout  the  world  are  responsible  for 
the  scarcity  of  rare  furs. 

Only  a  very  few  houses  in  the  entire 
world  can  maintain  permanent  collections 
of  rare  pelts. 

You  may  choose  now,  at  your  leisure,  from 
our  collection  of  Peruvian  Chinchilla, 
Russian  Sable,  Eastern  blue-black  mink, 
Russian  Caracul  or  Broadtail  your  next 
winter  model. 

^? 

MlAECKEL&SONSmc 

VmOne  ^family  Management  Since  1863 

C/546    FIFTH    AVENUE 

CWherc  45*  St.  Crosses  ^"^veniuy 


<^A  "Delightful  Jjixury  for  the  "Trip" 

TRAVELLING  e^OZY 


)ARRY  away  in  a  pillow- like  case 
this  dainty  Travelling  Puff. 
Of  luxurious  taffeta,  in  all  colors,  filled 
with  finest  white  down  and  carefully 
hand -stitched.  Folds  compactly  into  a 
smart  black  moire  bag,  taffeta -lined  to 
match  color  of  puff.  Closed,  it  makes  an 
excellent  pillow ! 

j)    Complete 

Machine-Stitched  SatinPuff  filled 

with  pure  lambs'  wool  with  black 

moire  bag  lined  to  match  puff, 

140. 

Write  for  full-color  portfolio  of 
Boudcir  Accessories 


(9m  forts  Ine 


528  Madison  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

TWestern  *Distributor:  I.  MAGNIN  &  CO.,  5ar>  Francisco 
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Norman  Peasant  Architecture  Influences 
Our  Newest  Homes 


(Continued 

houses  and  minor  farm  homes  of 
Normandy  has  written  its  history 
in  the  architecture  of  this  en- 
chanted region.  These  men  gave 
of  their  wealth  and  into  their 
homes  wrought  the  index  of  their 
own  individuality,  so  that  from  the 
mightiest  of  mediaeval  chateaux  to 
the  humblest  of  peasant  homes,  one 
finds  the  same  equality  inherent  in 
the  walls  and  there  is  the  same 
potency  to  charm  by  reason  of  the 
primitive  meth- 
ods employed  and 
the  fidelity  to  a 
homespun  style. 

The  colorful 
setting  of  these 
quaint  French 
buildings  is  often 
difficult  of  repro- 
duction, for  age, 
of    course,    is    an 

important  factor  to  deal  with,  and 
yet  we  have  much  to  offer  in 
this  country  as  a  setting  for  the 
type  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
travel  far  afield  to  secure  the 
same  topography,  the  same  honest 
sort  of  materials  for  the  structural 
work  or  the  native  ability  to 
transform  these  factors  into  an 
equally  lovely  domestic  composi- 
tion. What  is  most  needed  at  this 
time  is  more  abundant  inspiration 
to  further  and  develop  a  whole- 
some expression  of  the  French 
peasant  style  in  this  country, 
a  style  admirably  adapted  not 
only  to  our  northern  climate, 
but  to  our  needs  as  well. 
Happily,    there    is    a   growing 


from  page  38) 


First  floor  plan 
of  the  residence 
of  Gerald  M. 
Lauck,  Esq.,  at 
Montclair,  N.  J. 
Frank  J.  For- 
ster,  Architect 


tive  boundaries,  with  their  roughly 
faced  stone  parged  over  with 
stucco,  their  interesting  dormers 
and  details  of  pleasant  savor,  fre- 
quently of  strong  Gothic  tenden- 
cies. Moreover,  there  is  evident 
a  greater  desire  not  only  to  trans- 
plant the  style 
in  our 
country, 
to  reflect  more 


style     k^»-     •* — 3 
own      &-<  H 

but      7         MltV     _, 


First  floor  plan  of  the  residence  of  Waldo  Sheldon,  Esq., 
at  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Frank  J.  Forster,  Architect 


appreciation  for  these  sympathetic 
small  homes  of  piquant  memories, 
inordinately  gay  with  flowers,  trim 
with  hedges  to  mark  their  diminu- 


Contemporary 

(Continued  f 

night  life  in  New  York,  written 
with  that  breezy  vitality  that  dis- 
tinguishes all  of  Mr.  Davis's  work 
.  .  .  "The  Ipane"  by  R.  B.  Cun- 
ninghame  Graham  is  a  treasury 
of  fine  little  essays  and  vignettes  of 
life  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
by  one  of  the  best  scholars,  travel- 
ers, and  writers  Great  Britain 
ever  produced  .  .  .  "This  Is  the 
Life"  by  Walt  McDougall  is  that 
famous  cartoonist's  memory  book 
of  the  great  and  near  great  that 
swept   into   his   ken   as  cartoonist 


and  more,  in  our  native  work,  the 
grace,  fitness  and  vitality  that  gives 
to  the  Norman  work  its  peculiar 
exuberance  and  charm. 


Reminiscences 

■om  page  84) 

for  the  World.  It  is  crammed 
with  anecdotes,  some  of  them  as 
for  instance  a  poker  game  in  which 
Arthur  Brisbane  played  are  more 
revealing  perhaps  than  the  im- 
petuous and  forthright  author 
intended  .  .  .  "Glass  Houses"  is 
a  witty  satire  on  Washington  poli- 
tics and  society,  interesting  chiefly 
for  the  brilliant  malice  of  its  pen 
portraits  of  prominent  Washing- 
ton ians,  some  of  whom  appear  in 
the  novel  by  name  and  some  under 
fictive  names. 
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"Nothing  ever  takes 
the  place  of  Silver' 


!!,)!i|| 


The  Bride's  Silver 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  an 
illustrated  brochure  showing 
favored  American  patterns  of 
SOLID  SILVER  Flatware -all  of 
which  we  carry  in  stock 

Dessert  Knives  and  Forks  from  $20  the  V&  dozen 

Teaspoons  from  $9.50  the  V2  dozen 
Chests  of  99  pieces  {without  drawers)  from  $300 

SPAULDING  &  CO. 

JEWELE'RS  and  SILVE7(SMITHS 

Michigan  Avenue  at  Van  Burcn  Street    *■    CHICAGO 


EVASSTON    BRANCH 
1636  Orrington  Avenue 


PARIS  BRANCH 
23  Rue  de  la  Paix 


. 


There  is  unusual  life  and 
clean-up  quality  in  the  new 


CARNATION 

ERASER 

Here's  an  eraser  that  won't  dry  up  in  service. 
Our  special  process  gives  it  resilient,  lively 
and  efficient  qualities  that  last.  Since  its 
recent  introduction  the  Dixon  Carnation 
Eraser  has  "cleaned-up  big"  with  those 
who  have  tried  it. 

Sample  Offer — If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  direct  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  Dixon 
Carnation  Eraser  free. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  PENCIL  DEPT.  162.-J    JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

©  1916  loscph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 


BOUE  sceu: 

ONLY  RUE  DE  LA  PAIX  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 
13   WEST  56th  STREET,   NEW  YORK 


•=cA  Suggestion  for  the  Bridi 

The  coming  Bride's  trousseau  will  not  be 
complete  unless  she  becomes  the  possessor 
of  an  authentic  Boue  Sceurs  lingerie  gown. 


The  most  beautiful  gowns  in  the  world  always  bear 
the  signature  of  BOUE  SCEURS 
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LULU  BELLE" 


HATOCOSTIMESUIT- 


he  "Lulu  Belle"  Costume  Suit 


AN  INSPffiATION 


GOWNS       FROCKS      SUITS      WRAPS 
MILLINERY  FURS 


I 


MILGVl^C 


BROADWAY  at  ~4li  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
600  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD  SOUTH,  CHICAGO 
JUILGRIM  .JUODES  at  th  Fmmtt  Sim  m  fad  Q'y 


ebbing  -presents 

Nothing  more  exquisite  than 
0  LT> 

TEXTILES  &  TAPESTRIES 

of  rare  beauty 

also 

AUTHENTIC   ANTIQUES 

Such  a  present  with  its  ever  increasing  value 
can  be  chosen  leisurely  at  our  Galleries, 
where  visitors  are  welcome  and  gladly  shown 
through  our  large  exhibits. 

Keller  &  Funaro,  Inc. 

J2I  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


FLORENCE 


LUCERNE 


The  Entrance  to  Your  Home 

(Continued  from  page  55) 


English  entrance  shown  here  is  a 
type  particularly  adaptable  to  mod- 
erate cost  residences.  The  exposed 
timbers,  which  are  designed  cor- 
rectly to  carry  the  masonry  panels, 
form  important  details.  Often, 
for  economical  and  structural  rea- 
sons, architects  elect  to  use  false 
beams  for  such  details,  losing 
thereby  some  measure  of  integrity 
but  gaining  the  element  of  reduced 
cost.      Such    entrances    should    be 


The  high-backed  panelled  and 
carved  wooden  porch  seats  are 
characteristic  of  this  style,  as  is 
the  panelled  door  with  its  simple 
iron  hardware.  Note  the  connota- 
tion of  invitation,  hospitality  and 
good  taste. 

Another  very  successful  and 
popular  style  of  American  Colo- 
nial entrance,  frankly  adapted 
from  houses  of  the  Georgian  pe- 
riod  in   England,   carries   out   the 


Frank  Forster,  Architect  . 

In  the  home  of  Gordon  Stewart  the  entrance  is  of  Ameri- 
can Colonial  showing  Pennsylvania  Dutch  influence  in 
the  overhanging  Germantown  hood  and  in  the  details  of 
woodwork  and  hardware 


set  off  by  roof  details  and  may 
hive  the  door  flush  with  the  exte- 
rior wall  or  recessed  as  dictated 
by  the  general  design. 

The  Spanish  (or  Italian)  Ba- 
roque type  of  entrance  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean style  of  architecture  employed 
generally  in  Florida  and  Califor- 
nia and  now  gaining  high  favor  in 
the  suburbs  of  many  Northern 
cities.  This  type  of  entrance  is 
usually  part  of  a  two-story  compo- 
sition with  balcony  and  upper  win- 
dow in  carefully  scaled  relation. 

Several  examples  are  shown  of 
American  Colonial  entrances  defi- 
nitely adapted  from  period  prece- 
dent. One  example  illustrates  an 
entrance  designed  in  the  style  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Greek  Re- 
vival in  American  Colonial  archi- 
tecture. The  graceful  beauty  of 
this  simple  entrance  combines  per- 
fectly with  the  wide  siding  of  the 
exterior,  accentuating  and  corre- 
lating the  carefully  studied  pro- 
portions  of   the   exterior. 

Another  interesting  American 
Colonial  type  of  entrance  is  that 
which  shows  decided  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  influence,  particularly  char- 
acterized by  the  familiar  over- 
hanging    "Germantown      Hood." 


circular  portico  motif  in  white 
painted  wood  and  usually  in  com- 
position with  an  iron  railed  bal- 
cony and  shuttered  or  side-lighted 
window  above.  This  type  of  en- 
trance is  used  most  effectively  with 
face  brick  exteriors  and  for  houses 
of  semi-formal  Georgian  lines. 

Another  precedent  of  the  Geor- 
gian era,  but  one  clearly  showing 
French  influence  on  the  architec- 
ture of  that  period  is  the  type  of 
hooded  entrance  illustrated  here- 
with. The  striped  hood  is  of  me- 
tal (copper  or  tin)  and  painted 
usually  in  gay  colors.  Such  en- 
trances are  practically  limited  to 
use  with  houses  having  exterior 
walls  of  rough  masonry,  stone  or 
stucco,  particularly  those  in  the 
architecture  of  which  there  are  to 
be   found   French   characteristics. 

For  houses  of  the  Tudor  and 
Elizabethan  styles  there  are  many 
beautiful  types  of  entrances,  hav- 
ing the  character  of  the  one  illus- 
trated. For  brick  and  exposed 
timber  houses  such  entrances  are 
generally  worked  out  in  carved  or 
cast  stone  details  with  stone  facing 
and  mouldings.  Windows  are 
often  introduced  with  leaded  glass 
as  shown  and  doors  are  designed 
(Continued  on  page  00) 
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Spanish  in  design,  the  luminous  color 
of  its  majolica  tiles  heightens  the  rich 
beauty  of  this  dignified  bathroom. 

Interest  is  centered  in  the  bath  itself  by 
the  recessed  panel  of  gold  and  turquoise 
tiles  carried  up  to  an  arch  above  the 
shower.  In  the  wainscot  and  the  setting 
of  the  Tarnia  bath,  the  tiles  are  patterned 
in  red  and  blue.  Above,  rose-tinted  walls 
rise  to  a  beamed  ceiling.  Floor  tiles  in 
turquoise  form  a  base  for  the  entire  scheme. 


With  this  colorful  background,  the  lus- 
trous white  of  the  Crane  fixtures  is  in 
happy  contrast.  The  Tarnia  bath  is  of 
enamel;  the  Elegia  lavatory  and  the  quiet 
Corsyn  are  of  twice-fired  vitreous  china; 
the  latter  has  a  cane  seat  and  back. 

Established  contractors  supply  Crane 
plumbing  and  heating  fixtures,  valves 
and  fittings  in  a  full  range  of  styles 
and  prices.  Write  for  the  Crane  book  of 
suggestions  on  arrangement  and  color. 


CRAN 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Crane  Co.,  Chicago 
GENERAL  OFFICES:  CRANE  BUILDING,  836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 

Branches  and  Sales  Offices  in  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fi-ve  Cities 

National  Exhibit  Rooms:  Chicago,  New  York,  Atlantic  City,  San  Francisco  and  Montreal 

fforis:    Chicago,  Bridgeport,  Birmingham,   Chattanooga,  Trenton,  Montreal  and  St.  Johns,   Que. 

CRANE  EXPORT  CORPORATION:  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  MEXICO  CITY,  SHANGHAI 

CRANE  LIMITED:  CRANE  BUILDING,  386  BEAVER  HALL  SQUARE,  MONTREAL 

CRANE-BENNETT,  Ltd.,  LONDON 

CIS  CRANE:  PARIS,  BRUSSELS 


MODERN 
'  WALL  COVERING 

Makes  your  walls   an  investment 

Styles  for  every 
room  in  the  house 

Plain  and  Pastel  Flat  Finish 

tints  that  can  be  hung  as  they  come,  or 
stenciled,  frescoed,  or  Tiffany  blended. 

Decorative  Flat  Finish 

conventional  and  foliage  patterns,  neu- 
tral toned  designs  of  vague  formations, 
stripes,  mottled  effects,  and  reproduc- 
tions of  tapestry,  grass-cloth,  leather 
and  various  fabrics. 

Brocade  and  Metallic  Finishes 
in  embossed  effects  for  paneled  treat- 
ments and  trimmings. 

Enamel  Finish 
plain  colors,  tile  effects  and  decorative 
patterns,  for  kitchens,  bathrooms,  etc. 


£ 
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Look  for  this 
trademark  on  the 
back  of  the  goods. 


%    t|f»" 


MP 


Style  illustrated 
is  reproduction 
of  No.  R4140 
(V5  actual  size) 


Life  insurance  for  charming  walls 


Charming  walls  must  be 
healthy  walls.  Wall  cover- 
ings that  are  soiled,  cracked,  or 
torn  don't  look  healthy,  whatever 
may  be  the  state  of  the  plaster. 
And  cracked,  loosened  and  stain- 
ed plaster  makes  an  unhealthy 
wall,  whether  the  decorations 
show  it  or  not. 

There  is  five  times  as  much 
wall  and  ceiling  space  in  a  house, 
as  there  is  floor  space,  and  the 
walls  at  least  are  on  the  eye  level. 
You  can  cover  up  a  bad  spot  on 
the  floor,  but  when  something 
goes  wrong  with  the  wall,  its 
face  shows  it. 


Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering 
keeps  things  from  going  wrong 
with  the  walls.  Its  sturdy  fabric 
back  cuddles  up  tight  against  the 
plaster  and  keeps  it  from  cracking, 
or  cracks  from  showing  through. 
The  evenly-laid  surface  of  dur- 
able oil  colors  keeps  air  and 
moisture  from  seeping  through  to 
the  plaster  and  crazing  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  makes  it  possible 
to  wipe  the  walls  clean  with  a 
damp  cloth. 

Sanitas  is  life  insurance  for  your 
walls — it  keeps  their  charm  from 
dying.  It's  an  investment,  not 
an  expense. 


zAsk  your  decorator  to  show  you  the  new  Sanitas  styles. 
Write  to  us  for  samples  and  descriptive  booklet. 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway,       Dept.  30,       New  York 


When  you  visit  Atlantic  City,  see  our  Sanitas  Exhibit  at  1410  Boardwalk,  Central  Pier* 
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L.  Cruidott? 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

John    (jruiaotti 


IMPORTER 

of 

SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

WROUGHT  IRON 

BROCADES.  ETC. 

Purchases  from    weekly   shipments    may    be    made 
through  your  decorator  or  dealer  at  lowest  prices. 

413  West  16th  Street 
New  York,  N.   Y. 


nese 


J^amps 


should    be    among 

the  Spring  additions 

to  your  house. 


Graceful  lustre  pottery  base 
with  vari-colored  insert. 
Shade  of  Chinese  Silk  with 
quaint  hand-painted  design. 
Jade  Finial. 


"Chinese  Jade" ,  a  beautiful, 
interesting  and  informative 
booklet  sent  on  receipt  of 
ij    cents    to    cover    mailing. 


A  charming  figure  lamp  in 
Rose  Quartz,  Chinese  Silk 
Shade  with  hand-painted 
design  and  a  hand-wrought 
Jade  Finial. 


LONG  SANG  TI 

Chinese  Curios  Co.,  Inc. 
32.3  Fifth  Avenue     Established  i902      New  York,  N.Y. 
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When  Changes 
are  Welcome 


l—iOWEVER  attractive  home  surround- 
Cx  JL  ings  may  be,  one  eventually  wearies 
of  them  and  desires  a  change  without,  per- 
haps, complete  redecoration.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances we  find  that,  as  a  rule,  a  slight 
rearrangement  of  the  furnishings,  with  the 
replacement  of  a  few  pieces  here  and  there, 
alters  the  character  —  the  very  atmosphere 
—  of  the  apartment. 

Our  service  to  owner  and  architect  is  com- 
plete in  every  detail.  In  our  galleries  one 
will  find  an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  ob- 
jects, both  modern  and  antique,  from  which 
to  choose  the  needed  occasional  piece,  or 
furnishings  for  the  entire  home. 

Our  organization  is  equipped  to  prepare 
and  execute  plans  for  interior  decorating 
in  any  part  of  the  country. 


G14JE  shall  be  pleased  to 
rr  mail  you  our  descrip- 
tive booklet  upon  request. 


J.  G.  DEMAREST  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Interior  ^Decorations 

543     MADISON     AVENUE 
NEW    YORK 
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THE  ROOM  THAT  IS  DISTINCTLY  YOURS 


Avery  shadow 

of  your 
personality! 


The  credence  illustrated 
above  is  an  English  re- 
production from  an  old 
Jacobean  piece,  carved  and 
finished  in  the  old  manner. 


A  S  a  bright  sky  heightens  the 
^*  shadow  of  your  physical  being, 
so  a  beautifully  individualized  room 
throws  the  reflection  of  your  person- 
ality over  your  surroundings. 

To  bring  into  your  home  the 
heightened  effect,  the  enhancement  of 
charm,  the  aid  to  hospitality  inspired 
by  the  harmonious  arrangement  of 
beautiful  objects — that  is  our  mission. 

For  throughout  fifty  years  of  deco- 
rative service,  Valiant  has  contribu- 
ted to  the  amenities  of  living  in  the 
houses  of   discriminating  Americans. 


^Decorations  ^^umiture 

224-226    Charles    Street.    North 
BALTIMORE 


1822  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


9  Rue  de  Seine 

PARIS 


The  Entrance  to  Your  Home 


(Continued  from  page  88) 


with  metal  grille  ornamentation. 
A  definite  part  of  such  entrance 
design  is  the  relation  of  the  door- 
way and  the  window  above,  usu- 
ally of  the  oriel  type  shown. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
most  so-called  Tudor  entrances  are 
really  of  the  later  Elizabethan 
type,  representing  a  distinct  re- 
finement of  the  cruder  styles  of 
the  Tudor  era  in  England.  The 
oriel  window,  for  instance,  is  dis- 
tinctly of  Elizabethan  precedent, 
as  is  the  refinement  of  details  in 
the  stone  and  metal  work. 

While  the  foregoing  examples 
of  entrances  are  all  developed 
under  period  precedent,  it  may  be 
noted  that  for  various  reasons  of 
harmony  or  economy  architects 
often  depart  considerably  from 
precedent  both  in  materials  and 
design,  achieving  sometimes  un- 
usually successful  results  in  what 
might  be  termed  the  freedom 
of  modern  domestic  architecture. 
Again,  an  architect  will  very  suc- 
cessfully develop  an  entrance  de- 
sign of  a  style  utterly  foreign  to 
the  general  architecture  of  the 
building,  but  with  entirely  pleas- 
ing results.  As  an  example  there 
is  illustrated  with  this  article  a 
house  of  English  Cottage  type, 
having  an  exterior  of  heavily  tex- 
tured stucco  and  steeply  pitched 
roofs  of  random  slate.  The  en- 
trance, however,  is  in  excellent 
Spanish  detail  with  studded  doors 
— an  unexpected  and  highly  effec- 
tive contrast. 

Another  example  of  permissible 
deviation  from  technical  adherence 
to  period  precedent  is  the  simple 
and  economical  type  of  entrance  il- 
lustrated for  an  American  Colo- 
nial house  in  which  definite  Geor- 
gian and  French  characteristics  are 
introduced  in  perfect  combination 
with  an  exterior  of  painted  shin- 
gles. 

The  plan  of  the  entrance  is  a 
matter  which  should  receive  verv 
careful  study,  because  it  may  well 
influence  the  entire  plan  and  archi- 
tecture of  the  building.  The  ap- 
proach must  first  be  considered, 
whether  or  not  a  large  porch  is 
desired  and  the  logic  of  its  intro- 
duction in  the  particular  architec- 
tural scheme  desired.  In  many 
architectural  styles  the  large 
built-on  porch  is  not  permissible, 
its  function  being  met  by  the  open 
cement,  tile  or  stone  flagged  ter- 
race over  which  awnings  some- 
times may  be  erected. 

The  plan  of  the  entrance  may 
include  a  vestibule  built  in  an  ex- 
tension or  recessed  and  the  front 
doors  may  open  directly  into  a 
foyer,  great  hall,  or  living  room. 
It  is  important  also  for  the  owner 
to  decide  the  desired  width  of  the 
entrance  door  and  the  provisions 
for  natural  lighting.  Many  other- 
wise interesting  entrances  are  sub- 
dued by  darkness  of  the  interior. 

The  materials  and  equipment 
used    for    the   construction    of    en- 


trances should  be  given  careful 
thought  from  the  viewpoints  not 
only  of  appearance  but  of  mainte- 
nance and  replacement  costs. 
Cheap  masonry  materials  should 
never  be  used.  While  wood  mem- 
bers are  logical  for  many  types  of 
entrances  there  is  the  factor  of 
repainting  to  be  considered.  The 
hardware  used  on  doors  must  be 
not  only  consistent  in  appearance 
but  mechanically  good.  Hinges  on 
which  heavy  and  constantly  swing- 
ing doors  are  hung  should  prefer- 
ably be  of  the  ball-bearing  type. 
Entrance,  porch  and  terrace  floors 
will  preferably  be  of  masonry  ma- 
terials to  stand  up  under  the  wear 
and  tear  of  use  and  the  elements 
and  to  eliminate  constant  cleaning. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the 
achievement  of  attractive  en- 
trances is  not  necessarily  an  indi- 
cation of  great  expense.  Many 
manufacturers  have  contributed  to 
the  solution  of  this  problem  in 
various  ways.  For  entrance  doors 
there  are  available  in  stock  pat- 
terns almost  any  desired  architec- 
tural style,  delivered  on  the  job 
ready  for  finishing.  At  least  two 
manufacturers  are  ready  to  fur- 
nish complete  American  Colonial 
and  other  types  of  wooden  en- 
trances. The  leading  hardware 
manufacturers  have  developed 
beautiful  designs  in  ornamental 
door  hardware  suitable  for  every 
period  style  of  American  domestic 
architecture.  Portland  cement 
products  can  be  used  in  many  ways 
in  the  construction  of  entrances 
including  cast  stone  units,  stucco 
facings  and  cement  tile  in  any 
color.  Dutch  Colonial  benches, 
cast  stone  seats  and  many  other 
types  of  entrance  furniture  are 
available  in  good  stock  designs. 

This  discussion  would  not  be 
complete  without  pointing  out 
some  of  the  interesting  possibilities 
of  well-directed  planting  around 
the  entrance.  Advice  on  landscap- 
ing should  be  sought,  and  the 
architect  too  will  have  good  ideas 
on  this  question.  Aside  from  its 
natural  attractiveness,  proper 
planting  offers  the  following  func- 
tions in  relation  to  entrance  de- 
sign :  accentuation  of  the  entrance 
location ;  softening  of  stiff  struc- 
tural lines  and  angles;  reduction 
of  expensive  ornamentation ;  and 
the  provision  of  naturally  screened 
privacy  where  desired. 

Just  as  a  proof  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  problem  of  the  en- 
trance, study  a  few  houses  which 
you  dislike  and  with  this  thought 
in  mind  you  will  find  often  that 
•■he  entrance  is  primarily  at  faidt. 
Turn  then  to  the  houses  vou  like 
and  see  if  the  entrance  does  not 
contribute  in  an  unusual  decree 
to  vour  pleasant  impression.  This 
will  be  at  once  a  practical  basis 
for  developing  the  correct  ap- 
proach to  your  own  problem  and 
a  justification  of  the  analysis  pre- 
sented  in   this  article. 
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CHARLES  of  LONDON 


Interiors 

Old 
English  Furniture 

Tapestries 


2  West  Fifty -Sixth  Street 
NEW   YORK 


LONDON:  56  New  Bond  St.,  W.  1. 


Garden  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.     Fence  and  Entrance  by  Hartmann-Sanders 

beautiful  Home  Surroundings 


The  human  desire  for 
beauty  is  back  of  every 
purchase  of  a  Hartmann- 
Sanders  pergola,  rose  arbor, 
trellis,  ornamental  fence  or 
other    garden    equipment. 

Shown  above  is  a  typical 
example  of  Hartmann- 
Sanders  craftsmanship.  This 
fence  and  entrance  was  cre- 
ated, built  and  shipped  by 
us  ready  to  erect. 

Hartmann-Sanders  garden 
equipment  combines  classic 


beauty  with  stability.  It 
not  only  adds  charm  and 
distinction  to  the  grounds, 
but  enhances  the  value  of 
the  property  as  well. 

Make  spring  improve- 
ments now.  Send  30  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog  U-34. 
Address  Hartmann-Sanders 
Co.,  2166  Elston  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  Eastern  of- 
fice and  showroom,  6  East 
39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS 


Pergolas 

Rose  Arbors 

Colonial 
Entr unci's 


*S 


Garden 
Equipment 

and 
A  ccessories 


Rookwood  Pottery 


A  home  without  flowers  lacks  that  esthetic  touch 
which  creates  a  sense  of  completeness.  Rookwood 
vases  and  bowls  were  conceived  to  help  solve  this 
artistic  problem.  An  exclusive  representative  is  in 
your  city  and  we  invite  direct  inquiry. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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^HEF — "and  remember, 
that  Maillard  service  must  be 
in  keeping  with  the  quality  of 
Maillard  food." 


LUNCHEON 
TEA 

CONFECTIONS 


NEW  YORK         CHICAGO 

^Madison  Avenue         ^Michigan  Boulevard 
at  47th  Street  atjackscn 


Permanent 
Waving 

by 

Masters  Only 


Permanent  Waving  demands  Artistry  and  Experience 

IN  this  salon  all  guesswork  is  eliminated  from  permanent  waving. 
You  are  not  experimented  on  — nothing  is  left  to  chance.  You  are 
certain  to  receive  a  beautiful  wave  which  will  bring  you  happiness  and 
compliments  for  months  to  come. 

This  is  because  only  Mario  and  Frederick  themselves  ever  touch  your  hair- 
Their  long  experience,  their  great  skill  and  artistry  assure  perfect  technique 
and  successful  results. 

Surely  the  health  of  your  hair  —  the  beauty  of  your  hair  demand  this 
master-attention. 

Your  inquiry  by  letter  or  your  personal  visit  of  consultation  to  the  salon 
will  be  graciously  attented  to. 

Interesting  Illustrated  Booklet  "Feminine  Beauty"  sent  on  request 

Quality  First 

MARIO  and  FREDERICK,  inc. 

17  EAST  48th  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Vanderbilt  6897-0094 
Open  Tuesday  and  Friday  Evenings  by  Appointment 


Pay  cocks  Under  the  Moon — Including 
the  Scandinavian 
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state  of  hopeless  poverty  that 
chains  the  Boyle  family  to  the 
drab  prison  of  a  tiny  two-room 
tenement,  then  the  meager  richesse 
of  a  reported  legacy,  and  finally 
the  ludicrously  futile  ruin  that 
crashes  down  on  this  unhappy 
family  when  the  legacy  is  dis- 
covered to  be  non-existent,  are 
rendered  with  extraordinary  in- 
sight and  honesty.  But  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
O'Casey  that  his  play  could  have 
been  equally  tragic  without  hav- 
ing Bentham,  the  school-teacher, 
rob  the  Boyles  of  their  legacy  by 
a  treacherous  interpretation  of  the 
will,  or  to  have  him  gratuitously 
seduce  Mary,  the  daughter,  as 
well.  The  capture  of  Johnny 
Boyle,  the  son  of  the  family,  killed 
by  the  "irregular"  Irish  forces  for 
betraying  a  comrade,  is  the  only 
powerful  dramatic  moment  in  the 
play  for  which,  by  the  use  of  sus- 
pense through  the  obscure  petu- 
lances and  brooding  fears  of  this 
character  who  has  lost  an  arm  in 
the  Irish  civil  war,  one  is  appre- 
hensively prepared.  For  the  actual 
dramatic  arrangement  of  this  con- 
temporary Irish  fable,  with  all  its 
creative  wealth,  sags  from  a  lack 
of  design.  The  episodes  are 
crudely  and  outwardly  related  one 
to  the  other,  and  separated  by  long 
stretches  of  motionless  dialogue. 
This  dialogue  has  a  rich,  price- 
lessly  flavored  humor,  but  it  is 
poorly  placed  and  jams  the  move- 
ment of  the  play,  O'Casey 's  hurl- 
ing of  huge  chunks  of  comedy  and 
burlesqueries  into  the  action 
chokes  the  dramatic  fire. 

However,  these  very  same  ob- 
trusive patches  of  dialogue  are 
beacon  lights  in  the  current  dra- 
matic darkness.  There  are,  for 
example,  the  sagely  stupid  conver- 
sations between  the  shiftless, 
lazy,  ruddy  and  grandiloquent 
braggart  of  a  peacock,  "Captain" 
Boyle,  and  his  even  more  worth- 
less crony,  "Joxer"  Daly.  "Cap- 
tain" because  of  a  brief  trip  as  a 
seasick  seaman  on  a  barge,  Boyle 
is  the  topical  playboy  of  Dublin. 
It  is  he  who  is  the  heavy  strut- 
ting nemesis  of  his  family,  the 
charming,  drunken,  good-for-noth- 
ing human  animal,  ignorantly 
stuffed  with  uncomprehended 
husks  of  erudition,  variable  politi- 
cal catchwords,  dogmatic  morali- 
ties, and  bloated  with  dreggish  dis- 
tempers of  stout.  O'Casey  is  at 
his  best  when  he  lets  us  listen  to 
this  useless  pair.  Their  discus- 
sion of  "What  is  the  stars?"  and 
"What  is  the  moon?"  provides 
the  richest  amusement  the  theatre 
has  vouchsafed  this  season.  Save 
for  a  tendency  to  be  a  little  too 
deliberate,  Augustin  Duncan's 
painting  of  this  "Paycock"  was 
sure  and  simple. 

The  peacocks,  however,  who 
squirmed  under  the  savage  scru- 
tiny of  our  own  American  drama- 


tists were  the  devil-scourging  re- 
ligious medicine-men  of  our  fun- 
damentalist hinterland.  The  news- 
paper critics  would  have  it  that 
such  plays  as  "Bride  of  the 
Lamb"  (Greenwich  Village 
Theatre)  and  "Devils"  (Maxine 
Elliott  Theatre)  are  dramatic 
mushrooms  sprung  up  in  our  cul- 
tural soil  overnight.  But  they  are 
the  inevitable  fruit  of  the  cleans- 
ing barrage  of  H.  L.  Mencken's 
verbal  artillery,  and  the  almost 
Baedeker-like  pioneer  work  of 
such  men  as  O'Neill,  Dreiser, 
Sherwood  Anderson  and  Edgar 
Lee  Masters  who  have  ploughed 
the  stony  face  of  our  self-conscious 
civilization  and  have  uprooted  the 
devils  which  have  kept  us  in  dark- 
ness. 

In  his  "Devils"  Daniel  Rubin 
only  confirms  what  these  pioneers 
found.  Unrelentingly  and  with  a 
heavy  dose  of  melodrama  he  re- 
veals how  dark  a  small,  isolated 
Mississippi  community,  buried  in 
the  waste  lands  of  the  South  far 
from  the  vibrant  current  of  the 
modern  world  that  whirls  past 
even  the  meanest  hamlets  on  shin- 
ing rails,  can  be  when  it  is  led 
by  a  fanatical  preacher  who  looks 
upon  life  as  evil,  and,  at  best,  a 
battleground  against  the  "devils" 
in  men.  It  is  this  dry,  tight,  jov- 
less  world,  worshipping  the  old 
actual  Devil  of  Eden,  preoccupied 
with  the  heartbreaking,  devastat- 
ing sport  of  the  boll-weevil  in  life- 
sustaining  cotton  fields,  with  its 
back-broken  housewives  spiritually 
scorched  by  the  drouth  of  love- 
less lives  and  men  who  are  rag- 
ing furnaces  of  repression,  which 
crushes  the  dumb  Cinderella  it 
suspects  of  having  committed  the 
act  of  love.  Though  some  pas- 
sages in  "Devils"  were  powerfully 
effective,  hatred  rather  than  pity 
animates  the  writing,  and  so  the 
minister  and  the  brutal  farmer, 
who  are  the  spiritual  and  physical 
tyrants  of  their  world,  are  melo- 
dramatic villains  rather  than  ac- 
tual ones. 

It  is  this  same  over-stressing  of 
the  tragic  note  which  weakens 
William  Hurlbut's  otherwise 
forthright  "Bride  of  the  Lamb." 
In  his  tale  of  the  frenzied,  thirsty 
adoration  that  a  big,  brawny,  ig- 
norant revivalists  inspires  in  a 
love-hungry  housewife,  Mr.  Hurl- 
but  unravels,  if  you  accept  ele- 
mentary psycho-analysis,  the  erotic 
origins  of  the  origiastic  chases  of 
religious  revivals  in  the  American 
Middle-West.  But  the  curious 
adolescent  solemnity  which  seems 
to  seize  American  playwrights 
when  they  tackle  what  is  known 
as  a  deep  problem,  and  the  obscuri- 
ties of  a  too  great  preoccupation 
with  superfluous,  mostly  exploded 
psycho-analytic  symbols,  prevents 
this  play  from  being  the  first-rate 
piece  of  work  it  might  have  been. 
(Continued  on  page  Q4) 
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The  Treasures  of 
Old  Spain — 

Close  scrutiny  and  personal  selection  of 
all  our  Antiques  add  a  touch  of  Distinc- 
tiveness and  of  Romance  to  the  Spanish 
Homes  they  are  to  adorn  in  America. 

The  large  assortment  shown  in  our  Gal- 
leries embodies  a  wide  variety  of  interest- 
ing pieces  that  will  fulfill  every  need  in 
Furniture,  Interior  and  Exterior 
Decorations 

Spanish  Antiques  Exclusively 

GALERJA  MONTLLOR 
FRENERIA  5,  BARCELONA 
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Palm  Beach  Gallery 
PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Plaza  Building 


Montllor  Brothers  —  Established   1909 
New  York  Gallery 

768  Madison  Avenue 

(at  66th  Street) 


Tampa  Gallery 

TAMPA,    FLA. 

400  Grand  Central  Avenue 


The  Beaux  ^4rts  Shade  Company 

Have  assembled  at  their 

DISPLAY  KOOMS 

a  wide  variety  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  objets  d'art 
of  the  utmost  utility  for  the  decoration  and  beautification  of  the  home. 

Outstanding  examples  of  current  European  and  American  achievements 
in  the  field  of  the  decorative  arts  are  now  being  displayed. 


Silk  Lamp  Shades  Lalique  Glass  Table  Scarfs  Piano  Throws 

Lenox  China  Lamps  Horn  and  Brennan  Lamps         Decorative  Pillows 

Bronzes  and  Ivories  Bed  Spreads  Boudoir  Accessories 


Decorators  and  Exclusive  Shops 


303  Fifth  Avenue 
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CI]  ris -Craft 


Smart  t  type  anna  -Staunch 


Not  only  is  Chris-Craft  incomparably 
finer  from  the  standpoint  of  appear- 
ance, but  it  continues  to  lead  in  point 
of  power,  smoothness  of  handling,  and 
greater  speed.  Retaining  the  staunch 
qualities  of  the  famous  racing  boats 
built  by  Chris  Smith,  these  newest 
Chris-Craft  embody  every  sound 
principle  in  motor  boating  develop- 
ment of  the  past  twenty-five  years. 


From  keel  to  covering  boards  Chris- 
Craft  are  beautifully  built  from  the 
best  grade  mahoganies.  These  boats 
are  time-tested,  the  product  of  long 
experience,  and  unhurried  methods  of 
manufacture  that  have  reduced  hull 
costs  to  a  new  low  figure.  No  other 
runabout  offers  the  same  remarkable 
value  with  its  added  power  and  splen- 
did   equipage    as    does    Chris-Craft. 


(For  those  who  are  satisfied  with  less  speed  than  the  Kermath  J 

150  horsepower  motor  at  38  to  40  miles  an  hour,  we  offer  optional  \ 

equipment  of  the  100  horsepower  Kermath  at  30   to  32    miles  4 

per    hour      Price    complete    with  Kermath    "100" — $3200  J 

Chris  Smith  &$ons  Boat  Co 


-#3500^1- 


ALGONAC,    MICHIGAN 


LARGEST      BUILDERS      OF      FAST      RUNABOUTS 
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Ehrich  Galleries 

Old  Masters 

and 

MRS.  EHRICH 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE        PEWTER 
ITALIAN  LINENS         CANTAGALLI 

are    now    located    in    their 

NEW  GALLERIES 

36  EAST  57th  STREET 

New  York 


FRUIT  KNIFE  and  FORK  with  galolith  handle  in  jade 

green,  amber  and  lacquer  red  gilded  blade  and  prongs 

$20.00  for  12  knives  and  12  forks. 

Butter  Knives,  same  colors,  $10.00  per  dozen. 


Paycocks  Under  the  Moon — Including 
the  Scandinavian 
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Mr.  Hurlbut's  irony  is  generally 
restrained,  and  his  observation  dis- 
hearteningly  illuminating.  The 
spiritual  stench  of  the  hidebound 
prison  of  the  fear-thy-neighbor-as- 
thyself  community;  the  delusive 
fervors  of  exhibitionist  preachers 
ordained  by  themselves  to  spread 
an  uncomprehended  Word  of  God 
and  the  working  up  of  their  sexu- 
ally starved  fellows  with  appetiz- 
ing allusions  only  to  their  lusts; 
the  effect  such  physical  preaching 
has  on  a  little  girl's  defective 
nerves  and  a  community  of  in- 
hibited women  are  pointedly  un- 
folded by  Mr.  Hurlbut.  It  is  a 
pity,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Hurlbut 
found  it  necessary  to  become  a 
moralist,  as  well  as  a  propa- 
gandist, by  causing  his  heroine  to 
poison  her  husband  after  she 
feverishly  reasons  that  only  with 
that  hated  hulk  out  of  the  way 
will  she  be  free  to  marry  the  de- 
parting revivalist,  whom  she  has 
already  seduced.  For  it  is  this 
dull  woman's  overwhelming  gust 
of  passion,  fanned  by  a  week  of 
thundering  exhortations  and  froth- 
ing excorcisms  into  a  roaring  vol- 
cano of  maddening  desire,  which 
sweeps  the  ex-vaudevillian,  itine- 
rant revivalist  into  her  arms. 

The  steps  leading  up  to  this 
frenzied  embrace  were  bril- 
liantly enacted  by  Alice  Brady. 
Through  her  acting  Miss  Brady 
was  able  to  suggest  the  oppressive 
monotony  of  a  small-town's  Sun- 
day (and  Monday).  A  normal 
love  hunger  become  twisted,  the 
insatiable  desire  to  worship  a  man- 
god.  The  breathless  shriek  which 
follows  the  breakdown  of  the 
radiantly  healthy  revivalist's  re- 
sistance vibrates  with  poisonous 
torments  and  despairs  chokingly 
repressed  thirsting  for  abasement, 
release  and  a  vengeful  adoration. 
But  Mr.  Hurlbut  was  not  con- 
tent to  drop  his  curtain  on  so 
simple  a  tragedy  as  the  departure 
of  the  revivalist,  with  the  woman 
facing  the  hell  of  an  unslakable 
thirst  for  love.  That  certainly 
would  have  been  high  comedy, 
awakening  such  wry,  uncomfort- 
able laughter  as  to  satisfy  any 
moralist  or  futilitarian.  Instead 
he  hitched  on  a  ridiculous  travesty 
in  which  his  heroine  becomes  actu- 
ally mad  when  a  deserted  wife 
of  the  revivalist's  youth  turns  up. 
Mr.  Hurlbut  dresses  Miss  Brady 
up  with  a  wreath,  gives  her  a 
verse  or  two  to  hum,  and  a 
modern  Ophelia,  mad  for  love  of 
the  Hamlet-revivalist,  is  supposed 
to  emerge.  But  it  is  a  halting, 
tongue-tied  dance  of  death,  for 
Mr.  Hurlbut's  poetic  imagination 
is  not  equal  to  his  Shakespearean 
symbol  ogy. 

Without  symbols  and  prosy 
high-signs,  however,  the  great 
"Dance  of  Death"  of  the  season 
was  communicated  by  a  dancer, 
Angna     Enters,     at    the    Charles 


Hopkins  Theatre.  To  the  shud- 
dering rustle  of  a  heavily  pleated 
satin  black  dress,  and  the  throb- 
bing silence  of  a  thrilled  audience, 
for  she  danced  without  music,  our 
greatest  mime  danced  of  the  beau- 
tiful terror  of  life.  Through  her 
body  flowed  the  deathly  angularity 
one  finds  in  Diirer's  woodcuts,  the 
rich  austerity  of  their  men  and 
women  frayed  ever  so  slightly 
with  portents  of  approaching  black 
plagues.  But  the  dance  itself  had 
no  relation  to  that  brooding  me- 
dieval world,  it  was  out  of  the  life 
of  a  particular  woman  of  our  own 
or  any  time. 

The  dancer's  movements  are  a 
processional  of  that  w  o  m  a  n's 
memories  of  the  spiritual  and 
physical  births  and  deaths  life  has 
eaten  into  her  consciousness.  Her 
knees  speak  of  the  weariness  of 
retracing  ancient  roads  to  the 
small,  familiar  ecstacies.  Over  her 
face,  which  dances  in  a  cumula- 
tive, evocative  counterpoint  to 
long  arms  gradually  pulled  into  a 
hypnotic  darkness,  steal  shivering 
recollections  of  childhood  terrors 
suffered  in  the  face  of  a  vast,  cruel 
world,  the  first  disillusioning 
deaths  of  love,  and  then  triumph- 
antly a  rigid  reflection  of  the  irre- 
sistible glamor  which  the  dark 
unknown  holds.  The  lustre  of 
death  begins  to  dance  in  the 
eyes  tired  of  life,  its  intolerable 
circle  of  carousel  wonders.  Life, 
still  undefeated,  tugs  at  the  body, 
but  the  entranced  feet  and  the 
taut,  seeking  arms,  the  white  en- 
tranced face,  are  drawn,  with  a 
silent  shudder,  into  the  darkness. 
All  this,  or  none  of  it,  may  have 
been  in  this  particular  dance.  I 
know  merely  that  the  defining 
words,  dancing  and  pantomime, 
do  not  define  the  marvelous  thing 
Miss  Enters  does.  She  is  the  only 
artist  on  our  stage  who  has  the 
courage  to  consider  dancing  and 
pantomime  independent  arts,  dis- 
pensing as  she  does  with  literature 
and  music.  I  myself  am  not  con- 
vinced that  they  are  arts.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  Angna  Enters 
has  illustrated,  in  her  three  con- 
certs of  the  present  season,  that 
dancing  can  be  an  art  if  the  dancer 
happens  to  be  a  creative  artist. 

An  amusing  evening  is  provided 
bv  the  Theatre  Guild  with  its 
"The  Chief  Thing"  by  Nicholas 
Evreinoff,  the  Russian  father  of 
monodrama.  In  this  play,  how- 
ever, M.  Evreinoff  does  not  re- 
sort to  monodrama,  which  is  a 
theatrical  presentation  of  the  char- 
acters and  settings  of  a  play  as 
seen  through  the  principal  char- 
acter's mind.  What  he  offers  is 
an  excessively  sweet  combination 
of  the  Pirandello  technique  and 
the  spurious  mysticisms  of  a  "The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back." 
The  central  character  is  a  Parak- 
lete,  one  who  like  the  spirit  pre- 
(Cont'mued  on  page  101) 
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by 
Canadian   Pacific 

WHEN  you've 
been  there — 
you'll  have  a  strange 
little  lantern  -  lit 
dream-world  inside 
your  head-  a  world 
you'll  slip  into  always, 
when  you're  bored 
with  everyday  life. 

A  world  of  color,  of 
queer  hauntingscents, 
of  songs  that  begin 
where  ours  end,  of 
queer  twisty  streets 
that  lead  to  things 
you  never  will  under- 
stand ...  a  world  of 
the  rustle  of  silk,  and 
the  soul  of  mystery 
behind  a  door  just 
closed. 

Japan-  a  gay  little  play- 
house with  all  the  dolls 
alive  and  smiling!  China- 
oldest  and  wisest  and  hard- 
est to  read — endless  rivers 
and  hoary  walls  and  gar- 
dens that  say  everything 
and  nothing.  Miles  and 
miles  of  embroideries  and 
carvings  and  paintings  on 
silk  unrolled  for  you  in  the 
most  seductive  shops.  .  .  . 
You'll  find  them  at 
Shanghai  and  Hong 
Kong! 


Korea — temples  perched 
silent  like  birds  above  the 
dizzy  gorges — and  beaches 
white  with  pounding 
waves. 

Let  the  West  hurry  on 
.  .  .  it'll  never  catch  up 
with  what  you  find. 


10  Days  to  JAPAN 

Then  China  and  Manila 

Largest  and  fastest  Steam- 
ships on  Pacific— 4  Empresses 
—  fortnightly  from 
Vancouver. 

Ojjicts  in  alllargicititi  including 

New  York;  344  Madison  Ave. 

Chicago; 71  East  Jackson 

San  Francisco;  675  Market  St. 
Montreal;    141    St.    James   St. 
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AN    INTERESTING 

ARRAS   TAPESTRY 

OF   THE   PERIOD 

DEPICTING  A  SCENE 

IN  THE   LIFE   OF 

HELEN  OF  TROY 


LOUIS  XVI  BERGERE 
COVERED  IN  FINE 
SILK       PETIT       POINT 


RARE  QUEEN  ANNE 
SECRETARY  IN  WAL- 
NUT ETCHED  MIRROR 


FINE    LOUIS   XV 
ORMULA   MOUNTED   DESK 


Mr.  John  Di  Salvo  has  returned 

from  an  extensive  European  trip  with  a 
varied  and  unusual  collection  of  Italian, 
Spanish  and  French  antiques  which 
are  now  on  exhibition  in  our  galleries. 

IMPORTERS  OF  ANTIQUES 

D I  ■  SALVO 


MADISON    AVENUE    AT    5  0™    STREET 

NEW  YORK 
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TAILLEUR    BAGS 

In     exclusive     designs    and     exquisite 
colorings — made     in     tapestries     and 
brocades — to    order. 


i/2  inch  frame  $12 
!>y2   inch   $13 


Samples  of  ma- 
terials, satin  lin- 
i  n  g  s,  sent  on 
request. 

Bags  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  check 
and  money  re- 
funded if  bag  is  returned  in  good  order, 
within  three  days. 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

9  Westbourne  Rd.  Newton  Center,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 
The  Serrell  Studios 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

Gift  Shop  and  Interior  Decorating 
Business,  Best  clientele,  established  ten 
years.  Wish  to  dispose  of  business 
immediately. 

History  of  Art 

Practical,  helpful  and  interesting  talks 
on  the  need  of  artistic  arrangement  in 
the  home  by  a  decorator  with  wide  ex- 
perience. Will  address  Women's  Clubs 
or   Private   Groups. 

M.  B.   SERRELL         Plainfleld,  N.  J. 


Wanted:  Appraisers  of  House- 
hold Furnishings.  Give  qualifi- 
cations,   experience    and    salary. 

Box  CAC,   Arts  &   Decoration 
45   West  45th  Street,  New  York 


East   Hampton,  L.   I. 

FOR  RENT 

Summer  cottages  for  the 
season  1926.  Large  and 
small  Village  houses, 
Estates  and  Dune  places. 

Send  for  Booklet 
E.  T.   DAYTON,  oAgent 

EAST  HAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Telephone :   251   East  Hampton 
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ALFRED  NELSON  GO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

"The"   recognized  House  for  Gentlemen's 

Perfect  Fitting  Sport  Kit,  also  Ladies'  Riding 

Coats,  Breeches  and  Knickers 

261  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Near  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone  2003  Madison  Square 


M    ) 


Established  J874 

2 and  4  E.  For ty-Fourtfi  Street 
NE  W  YORK 


THE  prestige  of 
W  E  T  Z  E  L  as 
tailors  for  gentle- 
men is  recognized 
throughout  the  world. 


The  Crest  of  the  Wave  in  the  Art  Galleries 
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same  level.  Thus  the  level  of  talent 
was  higher  at  the  Whitney  gather- 
ing, but  the  level  at  the  Indepen- 
dent free-for-all  was  rather  low. 

The  most  distinctive  works  at 
the  Whitney  show  were  provided 
by  the  younger  artists,  and  not  by 
the  artists  who  have  arrived.  In 
fact,  the  latter,  such  as  Louis 
Bouche,  H.  E.  Schnakenberg, 
Charles  Sheeler  and  Jerome  My- 
ers, contributed  some  very  second- 
rate  specimens  of  painting.  The 
interesting  paintings  were  pro- 
vided by  Henry  McFee,  Andrew 
Dasburg  Glenn  Coleman,  Leon 
Hartl,  Jan  Matulka,  Arthur  E. 
Cederquist,  Ernest  Fiene,  Harry 
Hering,  Frank  London  and  Doro- 
thy Varian. 

I  must  be  as  brief  and  as  literal 
in  recounting  my  preferences  at 
the  Independent  show,  with  its 
more  than  a  thousand  of  paintings. 
Especially  noteworthy  were  the 
"Voyage"  by  Edward  Nagel,  the 
"New  York"  by  Bertram  Hart- 
man,  "Autumn  Still  Life"  by  Er- 
nest Fiene,  "New  York"  and  a 
water  color  by  A.  B.  Walkowitz. 
Japanese  painters  were  very  much 
in  evidence,  the  humor  of  Ameri- 
can life,  especially  its  city  phases, 
was  what  seemed  to  interest  them 
and  to  cause  most  of  their  laugh- 
ter. But,  save  in  the  instance  of 
Bumpei  Usui,  whose  "Summer 
Evening"  was  truly  amusing,  it 
was  difficult  to  share  their  laugh- 
ter. The  "Processional"  of  Eitaro 
Ishagiki,  was  a  typical  crude,  un- 
inspired version  in  paint  of  the 
jerky,  garish,  metallic  din  which 
is  the  pulsating  tempo  and  broken 
rhythm  of  American  life,  but 
Bumpei  Usui,  in  rendering  a  Bo- 
hemian roof-top  party  which  dis- 
turbs and  horrifies  several  peeping 
spinsters,  is  less  derivative. 

Of  course,  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi,  at 
the  Daniel  Galleries,  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Japanese  painters 
working  among  us.  I  find  his 
humor  trying  and  somewhat  pat- 
terned— it  is  humor  predicated  on 
one  joke — but  his  round  women 
who  taper  off  at  the  most  surpris- 
ing places,  and  his  sly  textures,  are 
extremely  distinctive.  The  same 
elastic  word  can  be  applied  to  the 


works  of  the  modern  Japanese 
masters,  exhibited  at  the  Jan  Kley- 
camp  Galleries,  though  they  are 
more  conservative  in  their  aes- 
thetic affiliations.  Their  work  is 
primarily  decorative  and  unmis- 
takably Japanese  from  the  cute 
pup  of  Seiho  to  the  feline  ferocity 
of  Suishio's  "Tiger  King"  and  the 
quaint  repose  of  Kinsei's  "Miss 
Innocence." 

The  work  of  Waldo  Peirce,  at 
the  Wildenstein  Galleries,  stems 
from  Matisse  and  cold  New  Eng- 
land, and,  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
jolly  Latin  quarter  bonfire  of 
pink  Tunisian  breakfasts  and  re- 
served, almost  genteel  New  Eng- 
land silences.  Margaret  Sargent 
exhibited  some  pleasant  water 
colors  at  the  Kraushaar  Galleries; 
and  Marjorie  Phillips  a  group  of 
curiously  charming  paintings  of 
canal  shanties,  winter  farms  and 
archery  matches  at  the  Durand- 
Ruel  Galleries.  Horatio  Walker 
was  represented  by  a  group  of 
odorously  bucolic  landscapes  and 
swine,  calves  and  fowl  at  the  Fer- 
rargil  Galleries,  which  also  had  an 
interesting  exhibition  of  modern 
American  glass,  the  work  of 
Frederic  Conder  at  the  Steuben 
division  of  the  Corning  Glass 
Works.  William  H.  Cotton's 
pastels  of  famous  authors,  at  the 
Ehrich  Galleries,  were  generally 
amusing  cartoons  with  satirical 
captions  in  the  Max  Beerbohm 
tradition  rather  than  manner. 
Solid  and  rather  literal  paintings 
of  famous  French  cathedrals  by 
Pieter  Van  Veen  were  exhibited 
at  the  Milch  Galleries. 

The  first  section  of  the  Carne- 
gie Institute's  International  exhi- 
bition which  opened  at  the  Grand 
Central  Galleries,  just  as  this 
chronicle  was  being  concluded,  re- 
vealed America  represented  by  the 
artists  considered  (roughly)  in  my 
discussion  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy. Poland,  Russia,  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  Spain  were  also  repre- 
sented, but  the  Spanish  section 
was  the  most  interesting  with  a 
strongly  painted  "Castilian  Shep- 
herd" by  Zuloaga ;  a  fine  "Mother 
and  Child"  by  Picasso,  and  the 
tapestries  in  paint  by  Anglada. 


A  Superb  Replica   of  Historic  Tudor 

Type 


(Continued  from  page  47) 

Jacobean  manors,  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  battlemented  para- 
pets, the  moulded  and  pierced 
barge  boards,  the  string  courses 
and,  in  particular,  the  extremely 
pleasing  effect  lent  by  the  chim- 
neys, octagonal  in  form,  of  amaz- 
ingly interesting  pattern.  The 
diversity  of  this  feature  and  its 
decorative  quality  goes  far  to  lend 
the  design  beauty  and  character. 
Finally,  although  perhaps  the 
most  vital  point  in  the  first  im- 
pression  one   gets  of   Bonniecrest, 


is  the  age-old  coloring,  the  mellow 
tones  of  the  weathered  stonework, 
the  subdued  harmony  of  the  dia- 
pered brick,  the  rich  feeling  of  the 
weathered  oak  doors  and  trim,  for 
to  approximate  not  only  the  tradi- 
tionary lines  but  the  soft  harmo- 
nies that  time  alone  brings,  was 
Mr.  Pope's  aim,  and  these  with 
the  clinging  ivy  and  woodbine, 
are  the  highlights  in  a  composi- 
tion that  finds  its  likeness  onlv 
among  the  relics  of  England's 
historic  past. 


There's  something  about  them  you'll  like* 
TAREYTONS    ARE    A    QUARTER  AGAIN 


ATLAS  NOW  ADDS    BEAUTY  TO   CONCRETE'S    STRENGTH  AND    ECONOMY 


MR.  TEMPLETON  CROCKER  S 
RESIDENCE,  HILLSBOROUGH, 
CALIFORNIA.  REINFORCED 
CONCRETE,  DECORATIVE  CAST 
STONE  AND  STUCCO  MADE 
WITH  ATLAS.  WILLIS  POLK 
&  COMPANY,  ARCHITECTS. 


US'/if'^fii  iy  t/Uu/O  U}<yt 


Hyde  Park  Corner, London 

'  ^~f  CJown  dfcnut  of  tkt  S)uL  cfWellmalonS 

^>v  Q      hatond marbu  aaitwmj ofc/wcu  J?<vk     *\      ^fj 
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TO  ALL  the  old  virtues  and  economies 
of  concrete  made  with  Atlas,  unlim- 
ited new  possibilities  of  architectural 
Deauty  are  now  added  through  Atlas 
Vh'tte  Portland  Cement. 

With  the  proved  solidity  and  strength 
of  Atlas,  endless  variety  in  form,  color 
and  texture  are  united.  Anything  that 
can  be  shaped  of  stone  can  now  be 
moulded  in  concrete — with  such  sav- 
ing of  time,  labor  and  money  that  the 
simplest  bungalow  as  well  as  the  state- 
iest  mansion  or  public  building  can  be 
given  lasting  grace  and  charm. 


With  Atlas  White,  any  color  or  tint  the  dignified  home  of  Mr.  Templeton 

desired  can  be  produced  and  given  Crocker  at  Hillsborough,  California, 

permanence.  Surface  textures,  rugged  The  faa  that  Mas  has  been  chosen  for 

or  delicate,  are  under  complete  control.  the  worid's  outstanding  achievements 

Ornamental  detail  can  be  given  ex-  in  concrete  proves  that  its  qualities 

quisite  form  and  finish.  make  it  the  best  Portiand  cement  for 

For  Atlas,  both  in  the  usual  gray  and  every  job  — "the  standard  by  which  all 

its  marvelous  white,  makes  concrete  a  other  makes  are  measured." 
complete  architectural  material.  When  *    -*  ■  * 

the  Duke  of  Wellington  rebuilt  Apsley  Betwjen  fe  Atlas,  Plfnt^and  the  user  there  is  but 

°  -11  one  distributor — the  building  material  dealer — who 

Housein  1828  to  harmonize  With  the  new      yings  Atlas  t0  the  public  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
marble  gateway  of  London's  Hyde  Park,      method.  Any  architect,  contractor  or  prospective  builder 

Mas  would  have  met  all  struecural  and    Sl/i^fflfi^ 

decorative  problems  as  adequately  as  in      Address  all  inquiries  to  25  Broadway,  New  York. 

PORTLAND 

GRAY 
&  WHITE 


CEMENT 

Hie  standard  bywhich  all  other  makes  are  measured 


NEWYORK- CHICAGO -BIRMINGHAM    KANSAS  CITY- PHILADELPHIA   BOSTON    ST  LOUIS    DES  MOINES  •  DAYTON-  OMAHA  •  BUFFALO    JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 
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Fine  Period  Furniture,  Hand  Blocked  Linens,  Lamps,  Art  Objects 


Dimensions:   H34J4,   L66,   W22 


o^flERCI ER  furniture  can  be  purchased  through  your  dealer  or  decorator. 


PARIS 


Chicago  Showroom 
844  Rush  Street 


eJYCercier  Treves,  Inc 

232-236  EAST  59th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


LYONS 


Los  Angeles  Showroom 
512  So.  Oxford  Street 


<#5I^% 


Gentlemertsjailors 

Recognized  as  the  Highest  Expression 
of  Exclusive  Quality  our  Clothes  for 
Formal,  Business,  and  Sports  appeal  to 
men  who  dress  with  Utmost  Good  Taste. 


Our  Representative  visits  the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West— dates  sent  on  application 


wfreet 


<J& 


vew 


FRENCH   LISLE   HOSIERY 

We  carry  Wide  Assortments  of  Finest  Quality 
French  Lisle  Hose  which  are  very  Superior  to 
ordinary  Lisle  and  range  in  Price  from  $2.00  to 
$5  75  a  pair.  Above  Three  Models  on  form,  $3.50 
pair;  Left  Model,  $4.00  pair;  Right  Model,  $4,25 
pair.     State  Size  and  Colors- 

Illustrated  Brochure  sent  upon  request 

<?/!>.  §M$Aa  8$  Qomjuiiup 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 

LONDON 
27  OLD  BOND  STREET 


PARIS 
2   RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 
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Drake 

Lake  Shore  Drive  and  Upper  Michigan  Ave. 


TO  be  well  liked  as  much  for 
the  charm  of  its  location  as  for 
the  graciousness  of  its  service  is 
the  distinction  of  THE  DRAKE. 

THE  DRAKE  Foreign  Travel  Service 
here  and  in  Paris  and  London  is  most  un- 
usual. You  will  want  to  know  about  it 
before  you  go  abroad.  Write  for  listing  of 
steamship  accommodations  and  sailings. 

THE  DRAKE  is  under  THE 
BLACKSTONE  management 
— long  tke  world's  standard  in 
hotel  service. 


M> 
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HUNTER'S 

New  Book  On 

Tapestries 

provides  a  rich 
source  of  inspira- 
tion for  modern 
Decorative  Art. 


THE 
^CTICAL 

book of 

APESTRIES 


8    COLOUR    PLATES 

220  ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN  DOUBLETONE  OF 
TAPESTRY  MASTER- 
PIECES 


nfoRoK* 


GEORGE 


leland 


HUNTER 


Price  $10.00 


This  volume,  by  a  world-authority,  is  the  definitive  book  on  tapestries— their  com- 
plete story.  Fine  tapestries  are  among  the  world's  masterpieces.  Their  texture  is 
a  history  of  craftsmanship.  Their  design  taps  the  very  sources  of  romance  in 
antiquity  and  mediaeval  lore.  Their  beauty  is  rich  in  adaptability  to  modern 
schemes  of  decoration.  All  the  four  important  groups  are  covered:  Gothic, 
Renaissance,  Baroque,  Rococo  and  Classic  Revival.  It  is  easy  to  know  them, 
their  characteristics  and  relationships. 


J.B.LIPPINCOTT  CO. 


227    SOUTH    SIXTH    STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

Please  send   me  an   illustrated   pamphlet  on   this  book  and   other  similar  volumes. 


Dept.   A.   D.   5 


Correct  Refrigeration  in  the  Modern  Home 


(Continued  from  paiic  74) 


heat  that  changes  them  into  gases 
is  so  great  that  the  process  is 
often  quite  dramatic  and  puzzling 
to  watch.  A  jet  of  carbonic  acid 
absorbs  the  heat  from  the  sur- 
rounding air  with  such  tremen- 
dous speed  that  the  heat  does  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  there  fast 
enough  to  supply  the  demand,  for 
the  jet   is   frozen    into   fine   snow. 

A  kettle  of  liquid  air  can  absorb 
enough  heat  from  a  cake  of  ice 
to  boil  away  into  gas.  In  other 
words,  there  are  certain  substances 
which  under  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  things  about  us  are  natu- 
rally gases  and  not  liquids,  and 
if  they  are  in  the  liquid  stage  they 
grab  all  the  heat  they  can  from 
around  them  to  boil  back  into  a 
gas  again. 

Ammonia  gas,  carbon  dioxide 
and  sulphur  dioxide  gas  are 
these  substances  that  we  can  use 
this  way  in  mechanical  refrigera- 
tion. When  these  gases  are 
changed  into  liquid  and  allowed 
to  flow  through  pipes  inside  of 
an  insulated  refrigerator,  they  ab- 
sorb heat  from  the  air  of  the  re- 
frigerator through  the  walls  of 
the  pipes  and  boil  back  into  a 
gaseous  state  again.  The  prob- 
lem for  the  inventor  of  the  re- 
frigerating machine  was  to  find 
some  way  to  catch  these  gases  and 
get  them  into  liquid  form  again  so 
that  they  would  be  used  not  once, 
but  many  times. 

Now  we  know  that  the  pres- 
sure under  which  a  liquid  is  placed 
changes  its  boiling  point.  For  ex- 
ample water  will  boil  at  the  top 
of  Mount  Blanc  at  a  temperature 
27°  cooler  than  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  because  the  pressure  of 
the  air  at  the  bottom  is  greater. 
If  liquid  ammonia  is  kept  under 
a  great  pressure,  it  will  not  boil 
into  a  gas  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature that  it  does  when  under 
the  low  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  we  live.  All  re- 
frigerating machines  then,  have 
the  liquified  gas  stored  under 
pressure  in  one  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, so  that  it  will  not  boil  away. 
When  the  machine  is  in  operation, 
there  is  an  expansion  valve 
through  which  the  liquid  gas  is 
permitted  to  pass  as  it  enters  the 
pipes  that  go  through  the  refrig- 
erator. This  valve  allows  the 
liquid  to  escape  from  the  high 
pressure  and  come  into  the  low 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Im- 
mediately the  boiling  point  of  the 
liquid  is  lowered  and  the  pro- 
cess of  absorbing  heat  begins  and 
the  l^uid  changes  back  to  gas. 

But  as  we  said  the  problem  is 
to  get  the  gas  into  a  liquid.  To- 
day it  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter.  A  pump,  operated  by  an 
electric  motor  compresses  the  gas 
that  has  gone  through  the  pipes 
in  the  refrigerator  up  to  a  high 
pressure,  and  now  the  atoms  of 
gas  that  have  been  bouncing 
around  freely  under  the  15  pounds 
pressure    of    the    atmosphere,    are 


compressed  together  more  com- 
pactly. They  have  less  room  to 
bounce  around  in  and  so  their 
movements  are  accelerated.  As 
soon  as  we  increase  the  movement 
of  the  atoms,  we  increase  the  con- 
centration of  heat  energy  and 
the  temperature  rises  and  heat 
begins  to  escape,  as  it  goes  to 
a  higher  level  than  the  sur- 
rounding air.  We  all  have  no- 
ticed this  when  we  have  ob- 
served how  hot  the  cylinder  walls 
of  an  air  pump  get  when  we  pump 
up  the  tires  of  an  automobile.  If 
this  gas,  under  the  high  com- 
pression, is  now  run  through  pipes 
from  which  this  excessive  heat  is 
taken  away  by  radiation  into  the 
air  or  into  running  water,  the 
energy  of  the  bouncing  atoms  will 
be  lowered,  and  the  attractive 
force  between  them  will  pull  them 
together  into  a  liquid.  In  any 
refrigerating  machine,  there  are 
coils  of  pipes  through  which  the 
gas  is  liquified  as  the  excess  heat 
is  given  off.  This  is  called  the 
condenser.  In  one  household  ma- 
chine these  pipes  surround  the 
machinery  and  are  air  cooled. 
Another  uses  pipes  that  are  cooled 
by  running  water.  Still  another 
has  no  pipes  at  all,  but  a  "dumb- 
bell" rotor  on  the  outside  of  which 
are  radiator  fins  which  cool  the 
gas  inside  to  liquid,  as  the  rotor 
is  turned  rapidly  by  a  motor  and 
the  air  takes  the  heat  from  the 
radiator  surface  as  effectively  as 
if  a  current  of  air  were  blowing 
over  it. 

Thus  in  any  refrigerating  ma- 
chine there  will  be  four  impor- 
tant parts :  ( 1 )  a  coil  of  pipes  in 
which  the  liquid  gas  is  permitted 
to  boil  away  and  absorb  heat,  (2) 
a  compressor,  operated  by  an  elec- 
tric motor,  to  put  the  gas  under 
pressure,  (3)  a  coil  of  pipes  or 
condenser  where  the  excess  heat  in 
the  compressed  gas  is  removed  and 
it  turns  back  to  liquid  (4),  an 
expansion  valve  through  which  this 
liquid  gas  is  permitted  to  flow 
from  the  high  pressure  into  low 
pressure  of  the  refrigerating  coils 
and  boil   away. 

Those  machines  adapted  to  the 
small  refrigerator  in  the  house 
use  sulphur  dioxide,  for  it  is  a 
harmless,  non-explosive  and  non- 
flammable gas  which  does  not 
need  a  great  deal  of  compression 
to  liquefy  it  easily.  One  com- 
mercial machine  sends  the  liquid 
gas  directly  into  coils  placed  in  the 
refrigerator,  and  cools  the  com- 
pressed gas  by  water.  Another 
chills  brine  with  the  refrigerating 
coils  and  then  circulates  this  cold 
brine  (6°  F.)  through  coils  in  the 
refrigerator.  The  method  of  cool- 
ing the  compressed  gas  in  this 
particular  make  is  to  pass  it 
through  a  coil  of  pipes  exposed  to 
the  air.  Thermostatic  valves  are 
used  to  control  the  operation  of 
all  refrigerators  so  that  a  uniform 
temperature  of  about  40°  F.  is 
maintained. 
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The  Luxurious  Rputc  to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

HE  result  of  over  85  years  of  service  10 

a  discriminating  public. 

DUILIO 

Th  e  Sh  ip  of  no  regrets . ' ' 

24,300  Reg.  Tons  —  21  Knots. 

Lux  urious  accommodations,  unexcelled  service. 

COLOMBO 

Largest  cabin  ship  to  the  Mediterranean.    Comfort  and 
excellent  cuisine  at  moderate  rates. 

Coming!  the  palatial  "ROMA" 

33,000  Reg.  T  tins  -  -  22  Knots 
The  last  word  in  shipbuilding  and  luxury 

For  Sailings  etna  information  apply  tu 

jf tali  an  J^ine 

NAVIGAZIONE    GENERALE    ITALIANA 

Italia   America  Shipping  Corp. 

I  STATi:  STRI  I    1  ,  NEW  YORK 


GENERAL  AGENTS 


OK    1  IK  M.  11)1   RIM'  Al,l  Vis 


Spring  and  Summer 
Down  by  the  Sea 

Wonderful  Beach  for 
Sea  Bathing 

Golf 

Tennis 

Yachting 

Fishing 

Aviation 

Amusements 

Famous    Boardwalk 

(The  Nation's  Promenade) 


(halfonte-HaddonHall 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


Tune  in  WPQ— "Dual-Trio" 

Radio  Concert  every  Tuesday 

evening,  at  9. 


On  the  Beach  and  the  Boardwalk. 
In  the  very  center  of  things. 

The  blue  ocean  right  before  you — -gay 
crowds  on  the  Beaches,  a  constant  pro- 
cession of  rolling  chairs  and  happy 
strollers  on  the  Boardwalk — endless 
sports,  amusements  and  interesting 
shops.  And  all  in  the  hospitable,  friend- 
ly atmosphere  of  these  famous  hotels- 
American  plan  only:  always  open. 
Illustrated  folder  and  rates  on  request. 

LEEDS  AND  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


HRANCE 

through  the  i 
I  eyes  of  her 

Immortals 


'Xouen  with  its  blue  roofs  massing  under  pointed  Gothic  towers  ■■■  dom' 
inated  by  the  spire  of  the  cathedral, full  of  bells  which  sound  through 
the  blue  air  on  fine  mornings  "The  Horla"-  Guy  de  Maupassant 

y\ormanay  of  opal-tinted 

blossoms  and  silver-toned  bells!  With  the  Seine  making  its  tortuous 
way  upstream  from  Rouen  to  Paris.  There  . .  .  dance,  dine  and  shop. 
They  are  new  experiences  in  this  city  where  living  is  an  art. 

Don't  miss  it!  A  French  Liner  will  carry  you  into  Normandy — to 
Havre,  the  port  of  Paris.  No  transferring  to  tenders;  down  the  gang- 
plank; a  special  train  waiting;  Paris  in  three  hours. 

And  you  have  had  six  days  of  happy  companionship  with  interest- 
ing travelers  while  crossing  on  "the  longest  gangplank  in  the  world". 
You  have  been  delighted  with  unexcelled  service  and  surroundings 
.  .  .  invigorated  by  dances  and  deck  games,  parties  and  promenades. 
You  have  done  more  than  justice  to  the  concoctions  of  a  famous  chef. 

The  de  Luxe  liners,  the  Paris  or  France,  sail  to  Plymouth,  England 
.  . .  and  arrive  at  Havre  a  few  hours  later.  The  One-Class-Cabin  Liners, 
the  De  Grasse,  Rochambeau,  La  Savoie  and  Suffren,  go  direct  to  Havre. 
Your  car  is  carried,  uncrated.  You  will  motor  in  France,  and  live  com- 
fortably, for  much  less  than  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  call,  motor — or  take  an  over- 
night train — to  Biarritz,  Europe's  smart  resort.  Then  begin  the  gorge- 
ous trip  through  the  Pyrenees  .  . .  skirting  ice-clad  peaks,  deep  forests, 
tempestuous  waterfalls  and  tiny  villages  clinging  to  the  crags! 

^rer\eh4rve 

(ompagnie  QeneraC&  Iransatfantique,  If) "State Stlfeufyork 

Offices  and  agencies  in  principal cities 
of fjurope,  Canada  and  United  States, 
or  ash~.  any  travel  or  tourisf  agent 
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EAST  HAMPTON 

LONG  ISLAND 


"HOME,  SWEET  HOME"  ON  MAIN  STREET 
EAST  HAMPTON,  LONG  ISLAND 


EAST  HAMPTON  is  one  of  Long  Island's  most  charming 
spots.  Situated  as  it  is  on  the  South  Shore  and  on  the 
road  to  Montauk  it  is  each  year  becoming  more  popular 
with   summer  visitors  and   property  owners. 

Any  of  East  Hampton's  merchants  or  real  estate  brokers 
or  any  of  your  friends  or  relatives  there  will  be  glad  to  tell 
you  about  East  Hampton. 

East  Hampton  is  the  Home  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home" 


«^*^"W»*^r     ,         «••«■»        jgw* 

Smith  town,  Long  Island  —  For  Sale 

A   Roomy   Little   Country   House,    Quaintness,    with   all   Modern 
Conveniences.   Surrounded  by  fine  old  trees. 

Large    Living    room;   Library   with   original    Revolutionary    fire- 
place.     4  Masters'  bedrooms,  3  baths,   3  Servants'  rooms,  bath. 
Large  kitchen,  butler's  pantry,  and  servants'   dining  room. 
Five-car     garage,     cement     floor,     living     quarters     above,     hot- 
water   heat. 

Stable,    7  box  stalls,   harness-room,  etc. 
Cow  barn,  thoroughly  modern. 
Kennel,  8   runs  and  kitchen. 

Twenty-five    acres,    fenced    pastures    and   woodlands. 
Golf,  Polo,  Bathing,  Fox  Hunting. 
Half-mile  from  station. 
Price:   $70,000,    furnished. 
Will  rent  this  summer,   $3,000. 

Address  H.   S.   F.,   Care  of  Arts  &  Decoration 
45   West  45th   St.             New  York 

Appropriate  Furniture  for  the  Country 

House 
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well  to  be  desired  for 
country  house  breakfast 
and  luncheon  tables. 
Lovely  in  their  crude 
modeling,  they  suggest  a 
certain  informality  and 
unusual  charm  in  their 
many  native  decorations 
that  run  the  gamut  of 
brilliant  color. 

Certain  patterns  of 
chintz  suggest  quite  defi- 
nitely their  use,  as  is 
shown  in  the  window 
treatment  of  the  country 
house  illustrated.  Here 
the  lambrequin  effect  of 
drapery  in  the  pattern 
forms  a  natural  valance, 
when  cut  out,  giving  the 
effect  of  box  plaits,  and 
yet  is  merely  the  printed 
design,  which  is  equally 
effective  when  centered  as  a  chair 
covering.  The  border  on  the  plain 
prune-colored  linen  draperies,  on 
the  other  hand  showing  but  a  part 
of  the  pattern,  is  quite  as  attrac- 
tive. 

While     the     French     Quimper 
pottery  has  now  much  popularity 


4  little  table  such  as  this  of  San  Domingan  or 
Cuban  mahogany  with  Sheraton  influence  is  a 
delightful  acquisition  to  the  summer  home  as  it 
is  small  enough  and  light  enough  to  be  moved 
about  as  a  card  table  or  for  serving  tea.  Courtesy 
of  Erskine-Danforth  Corp. 


through  years  of  use,  the  Italian 
potteries  which  offer  a  greater  va- 
riety of  design  and  choice  of  color 
are  now  much  in  demand.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  Spanish  peasant 
pottery  with  its  characteristic 
treatment  of  animal  and  flower 
patterns  and  most  naive  technique. 


Photo  by  Drix  Duryea 

Corner  of  a  living-room  in  a  country  house  made  summer-like  by 
prune  colored  chintz  combined  with  plain  prune  linen.  Of  course 
the  chintz  has  other  colors,  a  queer  blue,  green  and  rose.  The 
valance  of  the  curtains  is  new  and  interesting  and  is  repeated  as  a 
decoration   on  the   chintz   covered  chair.     Courtesy   of   Abraham 

&   Straus 
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Paycocks  Under  the  Moon 

(Continued  from  page  94) 


dieted  by  John,  feels  called  upon 
to  console  those  whose  will  to  live 
ha^  been  killed  by  disillusionment 
with  lite.  M.  EvreinofFs  theme 
is  rather  simple.  It  is  to  have 
the  Paraklete,  who  is  a  great  ac- 
tor if  McKay  Morris  isn't,  hire 
three  actors  from  a  provincial 
Russian  stock  company  with  the 
idea  of  having  them  provide  the 
illusion  which  will  make  life  again 
bearable  to  a  specific  group  of 
such  dissillusioned  ones.  I  have 
not  the  impudence  to  preach  the 
obvious  sermon  of  this  theatrical 
text.  The  manner  in  which  M. 
Evreinoff  attacks  this  theme  is 
not  without  humor,  and  a  certain 
sadness.  The  pretty  actress — 
M.  EvreinofFs  and  not  the 
wooden  lady  engaged  by  the 
Theatre  G  u  i  1  d — prevents  the 
young  student's  suicide,  and  the 
homely  stenographer's  loneliness  is 
turned  into  glowing  happiness  by 
the  handsome  actor.  But  when 
the  end  of  the  play  must  come, 
and  the  actors  who  awakened 
hopes  and  illusions  in  this  board- 
ing house  are  finished  with  their 
engagement  on  the  stage  of  life, 
then  Evreinoff  asks  you  to  choose 
your  own  ending,  happy  or  tragic, 
and  tries  evasively  to  ring  down 
the  curtain  on  a  harlequinade. 
Esther  Mitchell,  as  the  melan- 
choly stenographer,  brought  to  her 
part  even  more  than  Evreinoff 
asked,  giving  a  sensitive  perform- 
ance. Estelle  Winwood  was  her- 
self as  the  actress-slavey,  and  good 
work  was  done  by  Helen  Westley, 
Dwight  Frye,  and  Edward  G. 
Robinson.  The  production  as  a 
whole  was  well  staged,  with  char- 
acteristic settings  by  Soudeikine. 
That  Franz  Werfel  is  a  gifted 
writer,  previous  work  of  his,  such 
as  "The  Goat  Song,"  has  more 
than  indicated,  but  the  turgid  af- 
fair called  "Schweiger"  (Mans- 
field Theatre)  is  the  result  of  one 
of  his  weaker  moments.  First  of 
all,  much  of  the  obscurity  is  due 
to  a  worrying  of  the  problem  of 
Pan-Germanism,  which  only  Ger- 
mans, or  those  familiar  with  its 
anti-Semitic  theology,  could  prop- 
erly appreciate.  Then  the  hero  is 
of  a  type  common  enough  in  Dos- 
toevsky,  Wedekind  or  Strindberg, 
a  creature  of  messianic  potency 
having  an  invisible  and  omniscient 
hold  on  his  fellows,  but  unknown 
in  our  local,  objective  world.  The 
result  is  that  the  tortured  mysti- 
cism of  such  a  one  as  Franz 
Schweiger  are  neither  understand- 
able or  palatable  to  an  American 
audience.  But  even  those  who 
would  appreciate  him  are  not 
helped  by  Werfel,  certainly  not 
by  Jacob  Ben-Ami  who  chews  the 
part  of  Schweiger.  Here  is  a 
man  who  once,  as  a  school  teacher, 
was  possessed,  and  madly  fired  off 
a  gun  at  playing  school  children. 
This  demoniac  tendency  is  cured 
by  a  certain  Pan-German  scientist 
who  seals  Schweiger's  memory  of 


his  crime,  and  releases  him  to  be- 
gin life  under  a  new  name.  When 
the  play  opens  Schweiger  is  a 
watchmaker,  greatly  reverenced  in 
the  little  German  town  where  he 
works.  His  Socialist  neighbors 
wish  to  capitalize  his  hold  on  the 
community  and  ask  him  to  stand 
for  Parliament.  When  the  Pan- 
German  scientist  learns  that 
Schweiger  is  to  lead  what  to  the 
former  is  the  anti-Nordic  forces, 
he  unseals  Schweiger's  memory. 
But  not  the  realization  of  this 
crime,  for  he  is  healed,  causes  his 
second  and  final  downfall  but  the 
departure  of  his  wife,  who  had 
lived  with  him  in  ignorance  of 
his  past,  but  learning  from  the 
doctor  of  his  crime  has  done  away 
with  the  child  in  her  body  about 
to  be  born.  The  most  dramatic  mo- 
ments in  the  play  are  when 
Schweiger,  tormented  and  seeking 
expiation  for  his  crime,  rushes  out 
and  rescues  a  group  of  children 
from  a  burning  picnic  ship,  and 
when  he  resists  the  tendency  to 
shoot  through  a  window  at 
those  same  rescued  children  parad- 
ing in  his  honor  and  then  jumps 
to  the  street  below.  Ann  Hard- 
ing plays  the  wife,  and  a  good  bit 
of  acting  is  contributed  by  Ed- 
ward Van  Sloan,  as  the  scientist. 
"The  Moon  Is  a  Gong"  by 
John  Dos  Passos,  at  the  Cherry 
Lane  Theatre,  was  a  hodge  podge 
of  the  same  skyscraping  expres- 
sionism that  John  Lawson  utilized 
so  much  better  in  his  "proces- 
sional." Mr.  Dos  Passos  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  piece  to- 
gether the  same  phases  of  modern 
emotional  unrest,  with  which  Mr. 
Lawson  was  preoccupied  in  his 
"Nirvana"  with  the  addition  of 
some  jazz  music.  He  failed,  I 
believe,  because  his  attitude  to- 
ward jazz,  and  what  is  called  our 
jazzed-up  life,  is  literary.  That 
is,  he  sees  it  only  as  a  raucous 
gong  upon  which  to  strike  some  of 
his  own  poetic  notes  which  are  to 
fuse  all  the  sounds  into  a  dra- 
matic expression  of  our  period. 
But  what  we  really  see  is  a  labori- 
ous, unfunny  travesty  on  the  hy- 
pocrisies of  a  funeral,  and  what 
we  hear  is  some  very  adolescent 
wisdom  concerning  the  physical 
facets  of  love.  The  use  of  the 
burlesque,  vaudeville,  musical 
comedy  and  cabaret  patterns  and 
humorous  devices  is  inevitable  in 
painting  a  picture  of  our  contem- 
porary American  disquiet,  but 
there  must  be  some  understanding 
of  the  sources  of  those  jarring 
humors.  All  one  feels  is  that  Mr. 
Dos  Passos  is  thrilled  by  this 
world,  and  that  he  is  able  to  pluck 
a  pretty  image  from  its  garish 
dazzle  now  and  then.  But  one 
never  feels  in  this  work  that  he 
has  any  identity  with  this  world. 
One  passage  delivered  by  an  old 
telescope  man  on  a  street  corner 
describing  New  York  is  a  brilliant 
passage  of  writing. 


French  Furniture 


in 


Modern  Interiors 


/^NE  of  the  basic  reasons  why  French 
f  I  furniture  is  at  home  in  the  modern 
^-^  interior  is  found  in  the  simple  fact 
that  it  was  designed  and  made  in  what  was 
and  is  an  essentially  modern  spirit,  and  to 
meet  the  tastes  and  demands  of  a  life  that  was 
not  by  any  means  different  from  ours  of 
today. 

The  bergere,  that  broad,  deep-seated  chair, 
is  as  seductively  comfortable  as  it  was  when 
the  fair  ladies  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV  sat 
in  it  with  pannier  skirt  and  tall,  powdered 
coiffure.  And  it  is  as  beautiful  to  look  at  as 
it  was  in  the  day  when  the  latest  creation  of 
the  cabinet-maker  of  the  period  was  amaz- 
ingly new  and  thrilling. 

The  small  tables,  the  gueridons,  the  con- 
soles— do  they  not  combine  intimate  useful- 
ness with  infinite  beauty  of  design  and  finesse 
of  workmanship,  as  humanly  today  as  they 
have  ever  since  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century  in  France?  The  various  types  of 
escritoires  and  bureaux  of  the  periods  Louis 
XV  and  Louis  XVI  have  not  been  excelled 
in  the  years  since  those  colorful  ones  in 
France.  As  to  the  chaise-longue,  there  is 
something  about  its  very  personality  that 
makes  the  woman  who  appreciates  furniture 
feel  that  it  was  designed  expressly  for  her. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  pieces  of  furniture 
found  in  any  of  the  great  periods  of  French 
design  that  do  not  have  a  definite  and  inti- 
mate place  in  the  modern  American  interior. 


WE  WILL  TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  SHOWING 

THESE  BEAUTIFUL  PIECES  TO  VISITORS 

WHO    PRESENT     THE     CARD     OF    THEIR 

DECORATOR  OR  DEALER 


(l£LCq/LL£6  c^cy/, 

/^)     /  /  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres't 

^-^    Antiques  &  Reproductions 

383  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  PARIS 
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AWNINGS 


OF  A  SUPERIOR  TYPE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  DESIGN 

Material  r  of  the  Finest  Quality  and  Most  Exclusive  Patterns 


Not  only  do  Awnings  lend  real  beauty,  color  and 
distinction  to  exterior  facades,  but  they  add  much 
to  the  coolness,  luxury  and  comfort  of  the  home 
indoors. 


Here  is  a  house  with  but  little  shade  from  nearby 
trees,  but  note  how  its  Awnings  repel  the  blazing  sun. 
See  how  inviting  its  rooms  appear.  You  can  almost 
feel  how  cool  and  livable  they  are. 


ARTHUR  F.  SMITH  COMPANY,  Inc. 

ESTABLISHED     1902 

139-141  SPRING  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


i 


TJnrii/aled  as  to  Location  ~~ — - 
Distinguished  throughout  the  World 
for  its  Appointments  and  Seri/ice 


Fred  Sterry 

PRESIDENT 

John  D.Owen 

MANAGER 


The  Plaza 


FIFTH  AVENUE   AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 

CABLE  ADDRESS:   PLAZA  NEW  YORK 


HOTEL  EMPIRE 

Broadway  at  Sixty-Third  Street 
New  York  City 


-    8 "-■»'■*  1  S  a  .      B   *■"' 

■'-a.saswsga«5SBggy , 


A  New  Fourteen  Story  Fireproof  Structure  Con- 
taining the  Lastest  in  Furnishings  and  Equipment. 

Capacity  1034 — "Servidor  Service." 

The  Location  is  Unique  in  the  Heart  of  the 
Automobile  District,  with  Subway,  Elevated, 
Street  Cars,  Busses — all  at  door. 


M.  P.  MURTHA,  General  Manager 

AMPLE  PARKING  SPACE 


[ 


W.-ll.  1926 
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The  bride  will  long  re- 
member her  wedding  at 
Park  Lane.  She  will  re- 
member the  perfection 
of  the  service,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  cuisine, 
the  majestic  rooms  and 
surroundings. 

She  will  remember  the 
Luncheons  or  Dinners 
given  in  her  honor  in 
the  Tapestry  Dining 
Room,  the  meeting 
place  of  notable  people. 


'one 


AMERICA'S   FINEST 
HOTEL  APARTMENTS 

It1)  P    A    R.    K        AVENUE. 

NE.W  YOKK         CITY 

0      Charles  Wilson,  Managing  Director 

)*o*o*o«9«o*e*o*o»oe>*o*o«( 


ADVANTAGES 


OVERLOOKING  BELMONT 
YACHT  HARBOR  AND 
LINCOLN  PARK  GOLF 
COURSES  •  •  • 
ANEW  HOTEL-700  ROOMS 
OPENED  EARLY  IN  1924 
ALREADY  FAMOUS  FOR 
ITS  HOSPITABLE 
ATMOSPHERE  ■  •  ■ 

SPECIAL 

MONTHLY  RATES 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

G.E.Billingslei) 

J^anayer       


In  the  Office 


IT  seems  absurd  to  characterize 
a  June  magazine  as  any  particu- 
lar number.  If  it  fulfills  its  pur- 
pose, it  will  inevitably  suggest  the 
season  in  which  it  appears — the 
most  enchanting,  in  this  case,  of 
the  whole  year.  A  June  number, 
no  matter  what  it  is  called,  should 
make  one  long  for  the  country  or 
glad  that  one  is  there.  It  should 
bring  visions  of  country  houses  and 
memories  of  lovely  gardens ;  it 
should  be  practical  enough  to  help 
one  realize  an  ideal  of  summer 
beauty  in  a  house  and  it  should, 
especially  in  the  cover,  bring  one 
very  close  to  the  intoxication  of 
color  that  one  associates  with  fresh 
summer  flowers,  with  birds  on  the 
wing,  with  summer  fittings  and 
furnishings. 

So  we  do  nut  intend  to  call  this 
June  number  anything  in  particu- 
lar, but  we  do  hope  to  freight  it 
with  all  the  beauty  and  delight  we 
associate  with  that  most  delectable 
of  summer   months. 

Of  course,  we  shall  talk  about 
gardens  and  show  some  magnifi- 
cent garden  pictures,  illustrations 
nt  some  of  the  most  fascinating 
gardens  to  be  found  in  America 
or  Europe — pictures  of  a  regal 
Italian  estate  —  photographed  by 
that  wizard  of  garden  photog- 
raphy, Frances  Benjamin  Johnston 
— pictures  of  a  picturesque  little 
old  English  garden  that  surrounds 
the  home  of  that  famous  writer 
Harriet  Martineau.  also  made  by 
Miss  Johnston.  A  striking  con- 
trast indeed,  these  two  gardens — 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
Italy  and  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable in  England.  Apart  from 
their  beauty,  our  reason  for  pre- 
senting these  two  gardens  is  be- 
cause we  feel  that  the  architectural 
features  on  the  Italian  estate  are 
full  of  inspiration  for  the  land- 
scape architects  who  develop  our 
own  beautiful  countrysides,  and 
the  fragrant  little  English  garden 
might  be  repeated  with  delight  and 
satisfaction  anywhere  back  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  with  but  few  varia- 
tions in  shrubs  and  vines. 

We  shall  show  a  most  sumptu- 
ous Newport  house  done  in  the 
manner,  and  very  closely  in  the 
manner,  of  the  little  Louis  XVIth 
palaces.  When  I  say  "little,"  it 
is  in  comparison  with  places  like 
Versailles  and  Fontainebleau.  John 
Russell  Pope  is  the  architect  of  this 
house  which  he  designed  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moses  Taylor  and  Mrs. 
Taylor   herself   planned   the   beau- 


tiful garden  and  selected  the 
rare  French  furniture  and  fittings 
which  help  to  illustrate  our  article. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  but  no  less 
delightful,  is  that  beautifully  res- 
cued old  Colonial  house  which 
Bradley  Delehanty  has  made  into 
a  perfect  modern  home  of  supreme 
comfort  and  loveliness.  There  are 
illustrations  of  both  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  this  delightful 
place. 

From  California  we  have  a 
graceful  stucco  dwelling  designed 
bv  Harwood  Hewitt  which  is 
largely  at  a  first  glance  a  succes- 
sion of  terraces  that  seem  to  wan- 
der over  a  lovely  western  hillside. 

With  the  craze  for  pools  in  the 
gardens  of  country  estates,  we  nat- 
urally present  in  our  June  number 
a  group  of  the  most  lovely  pools 
that  have  been  built  to  ornament 
famous  gardens.  They  are  large 
and  small,  formal  and  informal 
ind  some  of  them  showing  appro- 
priate planting  around  the  border. 

And  we  have  a  new  idea  for  the 
placing  of  books — in  an  article 
called  "The  Book  Room."  Of 
course,  this  room  could  be  called 
a  library ;  but  it  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing,  for  in  these  book 
rooms  we  are  showing  from  some 
well-known  houses,  all  the  book- 
cases are  built  in  the  walls.  They 
are  architectural  and  decorative 
features  of  a  room,  not  just  a  lot 
of  cupboards  filled  with  books. 
And  the  rooms,  too,  are  quite 
homey  and  delightful.  Fascinating 
places  in  which  to  read  the  books, 
comfortable  chairs,  convenient  ta- 
bles, and  lights  in  just  the  rieht 
spot — an  article  full  of  suggestions 
if  you  are  building  or  doing  over 
a  room  which  will  hold  your  books. 

Mr.  Stanley  Tavlor,  who  has 
written  so  interestingly  this  month 
on  entrances  for  the  home,  will  do 
a  delightful  and  well-illustrated 
article  on  the  beautiful  stairway 
of  the  modern  house.  Among 
these  stairways  for  every  period 
of  interior  furnishing,  you  are 
bound  to  find  your  ideal  for  your 
future  home. 

There  will  be  a  fascinating  ar- 
ticle, too,  on  old  silver  and  one  on 
new  glass.  If  you  want  interesting 
pieces  of  glass  for  your  summer 
buffet,  dining  table,  or  to  hold  the 
flowers  in  the  living-room,  you 
must  read  this  article,  because 
some  of  the  pieces  shown  are  as 
interesting  as  the  achievement  of 
that  great  Frenchman.  Lalique. 
M.  F.  R. 


Oak  tree,  estate  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Close,Toledo, 
Ohio,  treated  and  saved  by  Davey  Tree 
Surgeons.  New  bark  a*ong  both  edges  is 
healing  perfectly  over  Davey  cement  filling 


Why  you  must 

buy  Tree   Surgery 

on  faith 

The  chances  are  you  know  little 
about  Tree  Surgery  values,  be- 
cause Tree  Surgery  requires  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  re- 
lated sciences  and  also  a  trained, 
intuitive  skill  in  its  own  difficult 
mechanical  processes. 

Tree  Surgery  is  either  right 
or  wrong — it  is  never  half-good. 
Furthermore,  the  profession  of 
Tree  Surgery  requires  a  definite 
code  of  ethics,  a  high  standard  of 
practice.  There  are  some  things 
that  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are 
never  permitted  to  do,  because 
those  things  are  not  right  pro- 
fessionally or  ethically,  or  be- 
cause more  than  a  quarter  cen- 
tury of  experience  has  shown 
them  to  be  wrong  in  practice. 

The  responsible  officials  of  The 
Davey  Tree  Expert  Company  do 
know  Tree  Surgery  values.  They 
select,  train  and  supervise  for 
you  the  men  who  are  to  treat  your 
priceless  trees,  and  guarantee 
the  ability,  skill  and  reliability 
of  these  master  Tree  Surgeons. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc. 
55 1  City  Bank  Building 
Kent,  Ohio 

Attach  this  coupon  to  your 
letterhead  and  mail  today 


R<g.  U.  S. 

Pat.  Off. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE 
EXPERT  CO.,  Inc., 
551  City  Bank  Bldg., 
Kent,  Ohio 


JOHN  DAVEY 

Father  of 

Tree  Surgery 


Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or  obligation  on 
my  part,  please  have  your  local  representa- 
tive examine  my  trees  and  advise  me  as  to 
their  condition  and  needs. 
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FAMOU 


PAINTING 


Peeps  at  Celebrated  Masterpieces  in  the  Leading  Art  Galleries  of  Europe 


ON  E  picture  in  the  Louvre,  Paris,  that 
always  holds  the  admiration  and 
wonder  of  visitors  is  the  figure  of 
"Mona  Lisa,"  the  woman  with  the  inscrutable 
smile.  Did  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  the  artist, 
entertain  her  with  his  humor  as  she  posed? 
Or,  was  she  thinking  of  her  dear  husband? 
She  was  his  third  wife!  "Mona  Lisa"  was 
painted  in  1504,  mysteriously  stolen  in  1911, 
subsequently  recovered  in  Italy.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  paintings  and  France's  priceless 
treasure. 

Marvelous  Golden  Tracery 
In  looking  at  Botticelli's  inspired  master- 
piece, "The  Madonna  and  Child,"  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  one  is  impressed 
by  the  youthfulness  of  the  Madonna.  The 
traditional  belief  is  that  she  was  fourteen  or 
fifteen  when  the  infant  Jesus  was  born.  An- 
other striking  feature  is  the  wonderfully  deli- 
cate mesh  of  the  gold  of  her  head-dress.  It  is 
fine  almost  beyond  belief. 

Female  Figure  Ideals 

Rubens,  celebrated  painter  of  the  Flemish 
school  (1577-1640),  never  imagined  that  the 
overplump  model  he  used  in  painting  his  mas- 
terpiece, "The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  would 
come  to  be  regarded  as  falling  far  short  of  the 
classic  ideal  of  the  female  figure.  But  so  it 
is  to-day.  A  girl  of  sixteen,  Rubens'  second 
wife,  was  the  model.  In  this  great  painting 
the  delicate  flesh  tints  of  Minerva,  Juno,  and 
Venus  are  still  vividly  real  against  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  trees.  This  canvas  hangs  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Rembrandt's  Masterpiece 

"Syndics  of  the  Cloth  Merchants'  Guild," 
the  crowning  glory  of  Rembrandt's  work, 
hangs  in  the  Rijks  Museum,  Amsterdam.  The 
six  men  seem  to  live  in  the  canvas — as  if  the 
painter  had  transformed  them  with  one  touch 
of  magic  into  paint  just  when  they  were  most 
interested  in  their  work!  All  the  portraits 
of  the  burghers  are  masterpieces,  fresh  as 
when  painted-  and  will  continue  to  delight 
picture  lovers  as  long  as  the  canvas  and  pig- 
ments last. 

Royal  Love 

That  combination  of  imaginative  power 
and  craftsmanship — a  perpetual  joy  to  the 
art  lover — is  shown  in  the  beautiful,  colorful 
canvas,  by  Sir  Edward  Coley  Burne-Jones, 
hanging  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  London,  "King 
Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid,"  immortal- 
ized by  Tennyson  in  the  following  lines: 

As  shines  the  moon  in  clouded  skies, 

She  in   her  poor  attire  was  seen. 
One  praised  her  ankles,   one   her  eyes, 

One  her  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien. 
So  sweet  a  face,  such  angel  grace 

In  all  that  land  had  never  been. 
Cophetua  swore  a  royal  oath: 

"This  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  queen!" 

Snubbed  by  Sweetheart 

Any  man  who  has  ever  been  snubbed  by 
the  girl  he  loved  when  he  waited  to  catch  her 
glance  as  she  passed  can  sympathize  with  the 


unhappy  Dante,  as  "the  glorious  lady  of  his 
heart,"  Beatrice,  sauntered  by  in  Florence 
without  even  looking  at  him.  This  incident 
is  pictured  in  that  exquisite  painting,  "Dante 
and  Beatrice,"  by  Henry  Holiday,  in  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. 
Corot's  Inspiration 

No  wonder  Corot  copied  Nature  so  vividly  ! 
To  him  a  beautiful  day  was  a  subject  of 
tender  reverence.  On  the  morning  of  his 
death  in  1875  he  whispered,  "Dear  God,  how 
beautiful  that  is  !  The  most  lovely  landscape 
I  have  ever  seen!"  His  great  painting,  "The 
Fisherman's  Hut,"  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London,  shows  how  a  commonplace  subject 
may  be  glorified. 

Henner's  Discovery 

A  celebrated  nude  is  "A  Naiad,"  in  the 
Luxembourg,  Paris,  by  Jean  Jacques  Henner, 
whose  chief  distinction  as  an  artist  lay  in 
reviving  the  forgotten  art  of  painting  soft, 
velvety  flesh.  He  gained  this  result  by  paint- 
ing in  the  twilight  hour  when  the  landscape 
loses  color,  while  the  luminous  flesh  retains 
the  light. 

Greuze's  Girls 

The  main  forte  of  the  great  old  master, 
Jean  Baptiste  Greuze,  was  painting  young 
girls,  of  which  his  "The  Listening  Girl,"  in 
the  Wallace  Collection,  London,  is  a  con- 
spicuous example.  A  striking  type  of  inno- 
cence and  voluptuous  grace. 

"My  Mother"  Ever  Popular 

Artists  regard  Whistler's  popular  master- 
piece, "My  Mother,"  with  an  almost  sacred 
regard.  This  canvas  hangs  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, Paris,  but  reproductions  of  it  are  on 
the  walls  of  homes  all  over  the  world. 
Monks'  Friday  Diet 

Sadler's  delightful  study  of  monastic  life, 
"Friday,"  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liver- 
pool, shows  a  number  of  monks  at  table  eat- 
ing fish  in  lieu  of  the  prohibited  meat.  Some 
of  the  monks  are  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
in  brown  habits,  others  of  St.  Dominic,  in 
black  and  white. 

Picture  Cost  $120,000 

One  of  the  oldest  great  art  works  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris  which  cost  the  French  Govern- 
ment $120,000-  is  "The  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin,"  by  Murillo  (1618-1682). 
It  is  regarded  as  sublime. 

Lure  of  the  "Angelus" 

Another  noted  masterpiece  in  the  Louvre 
that  attracts  universal  attention  is  "The  An- 
gelus," by  Millet,  showing  the  peasants  in 
the  field  in  their  attitude  of  prayer  as  the 
soft  vesper  chimes  peal  in  the  church  belfry 
in  the  village. 

Male  Figure  Studies 

H.  S.  Tuke,  R.  A.,  is  best  known  for  his 
sea  and  figure  studies.  One  of  his  most 
popular  works  is  "Ruby,  Gold,  and  Mala- 
chite," in  Guildhall  Gallery,  London.  It  is 
bright  and  pictures  a  river  with  a  boat  and 


several  male  nude  figures.  There  is  a  super- 
stition that  posing  in  or  near  water  brings 
an  early  death.  But  the  three  principal 
models  in  this  picture  grew  up  to  be  men  of 
prominence  in  England. 

A  Masterpiece  at  77! 

Among  master  painters  Titian  was  sur- 
passed by  none  and  challenged  by  Raphael 
alone.  He  was  seventy-seven  when  he  painted 
the  wonderful  nude,  "Venus  and  Adonis,' 
hanging  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Artists'  Color  Tastes 

Artists  vary  in  taste  as  to  colors  as  much 
as  women  do.  Some  like  bright  tints — reds 
and  pinks  and  yellows.  Others  prefer  somber 
shades — Rembrandt,  for  instance,  as  is  shown 
by  the  celebrated  painting  of  himself,  in 
1640,  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
Leading  Animal  Painter 

As  a  painter  of  animals  J.  M.  Swan,  R.  A., 
has  never  been  surpassed  !  His  striking  water 
color  study  of  a  lioness  and  cubs  is  in  the 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery. 

Crowd  in  a  Masterpiece 

In  the  magnificent,  richly  colored  painting 
by  Rubens,  "The  Abduction  of  the  Sabine 
Women,"  a  legendary  history  theme,  hanging 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  more  than 
thirty  persons,  mostly  women  being  seized, 
are  pictured. 

Show  of  Atmosphere 

A  beautiful  landscape  full  of  the  majesty 
and  peace  of  nature,  also  rich  in  glowing 
color,  is  "The  River  Bank,"  by  Arnesby 
Brown,  R.  A.,  in  the  Guildhall  Art  Gallery, 
London.  Some  cattle  are  grazing  by  the  river 
on  a  showery  day.  There  is  a  noticeable  effect 
of  atmosphere.  The  skins  of  the  animals 
glow  in  the  sunshine  of  the  misty  air,  while 
in  the  sky  is  a  trace  of  rainbow. 

Natural  Born  Artist 

A  man  is  sitting  up  in  bed.  He  has  been 
reading  some  old  love  letters.  Raising  his 
eyes  he  sees  the  specter  of  a  girl  dressed  as  a 
bride.  He  stretches  his  hands  toward  her. 
This  is  Millais'  great  painting,  "Speak ! 
Speak !"  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  London.  Millais 
took  to  drawing  naturally.  At  six  he  drew 
soldiers.  At  the  Academy  schools  he  was  so 
tiny  he  was  placed  on  a  stool  to  receive  medals 
and  prizes  he  won. 

Girl  Genius 

Marie  Bashkirtseff  was  a  Russian  girl  and 
a  genius.  She  was  seventeen  when  she  took 
up  art.  Her  astonishing  capacity  for  accom- 
plishment was  the  wonder  of  her  masters. 
She  reproduced  life  as  she  saw  it,  finding  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  and  in  its  types  a  rich 
source  of  inspiration.  She  indicated  in  color 
as  Zola  expressed  in  words.  When  only  23 
she  produced  a  vigorous  masterpiece,  "The 
Meeting,"  a  study  of  street  urchins.  At  her 
death  the  following  year  the  canvas  was 
bought  by  the  French  Government  and  hung 
in  the  Luxumbourg,  Paris. 


You  Can  Own  All  These  Masterpieces 

All  of  the  great  pictures  mentioned  above — and  others — a  grand  total  of 
ONE  HUNDRED  OF  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  MASTERPIECES  IN  THE 
WORLD — are  faithfully  reproduced  In  their  true  original  colors  In  the  two  hand- 
some volumes,  "Famous  Paintings,"  attractively  bound  in  blue  cloth  and  half 
leather,  embossed  and  decorated  in  gold.  Size  of  volumes,  11  inches  wide  by  15 
inches  deep. 

The  paintings  are  reproduced  on  a  specially  prepared  canvas  paper,  which 
perfectly  conveys  the  color  values  of  the  originals,  and  are  mounted  on  heavy 
white  art  board,  which  can  easily  be  detached  for  framing.  The  introduction 
to  the  work  is  by  G.  K.   Chesterton. 

Each  picture  is  preceded  by  a  page  of  descriptive  matter,  giving  the  name 
and  period  of  the  painter  and  a  history  of  the  canvas. 

The  educational  value  of  such  a  work  in  the  home  is  Immeasurable,  especially 
In  homes  of  artists  or  where  there  are  men  and  women  with  a  taste  for  art  study. 

Many  of  these  paintings  have  sold  for  thousands  of  dollars,  but  the  two 
volumes  of  "Famous  Paintings,"  comprising  100  reproductions  with  all  the  beauty 


and   glorious  coloring  of  the  original   masterpieces,   cost  you  only   $25— payable   $1 
down  when  the  books  are  ordered  to  be  sent  on  approval,   and  $2  monthly  there- 
after until  the  $25  shall 
have   been   paid.      If   on 

S™lSa«?.n.f«htopy*?hS  lEXAMINATION      COUPON 

may  be  returned  in  five 
days  and  the  $2.00  ad- 
vance payment  will  be 
returned  to  you. 

If  you  wish  to  pay 
cash,  send  only  $24. 
Sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
to-day  or  send  a  copy 
of  it  with  your  remit- 
tance of  $2.00.  Then 
you  can  examine  at  your 
leisure  in  your  own 
home. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 

Send  me,  on  approval,  carriage  charges  paid,  the  two  volume! 
of  'Tamous  Paintings."  I  enclose  $2.  If  satisfactory.  I  will 
retain  the  work  and  send  you  $2  per  month  thereafter  until  $26* 
In  all  has  been  paid,  completing  the  purchase.  If  I  do  not  want 
the  books,  I  will  return  them  within  five  days,  at  your  expense, 
you  will  refund  the  money  I  have  paid,  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing. 

A.  andD.  5-36 

Name 

Address 

City State 

•  If  you  wish  to  pay  cash,  send  only  $24. 


A  national  demonstration  of  wonderful  Karpen  values 


Coming!  A  remarkable  furniture  buying  opportunity. 
One  week  of  specially  reduced  prices  on  the  newest 
Karpen  pieces.  The  Karpen  merchant  near  you  will  ad- 
vertise in  May  the  exact  dates  of  this  national  event. 
Ask  your  dealer  when,  or  watch  for  his  announce- 
ments in  your  local  newspaper.  Then  see  his  displays. 


Above  are  illustrated  a  few  of  the  many  pieces 
he  will  offer  at  greater  than  usual  savings.  Pic- 
ture the  hospitable  Louis  XV  sofa  and  chair  in 
your  living  room . . .  friends  comfortably  seated 
. . .  bright  talk.  Or  alone  with  a  book,  you  linger 
in  the  Coxwell  chair  with  after-dinner  coffee 
at  your  elbow.  What  a  wealth  of  comfort  and 
quality  is  hidden  by  the  lovely  cover  fabrics! 

ASK     FOR     KARPEN     F  U  P.N  ITU  RE   •  •   Fl  N  D    THE     NAMEPLATE     BEFORE  YOU    BUY 


The  Karpen  Week  reduction  tag  on  these  and  the  many 
other  pieces  will  pleasantly  surprise  you.  You  would 
expect  to  pay  much  more  for  such  furniture  of  authen- 
tic design,  luxurious  coverings,  and  outer  frames  of  gen- 
uine mahogany  with  their  delicate  carvings  so  eloquent 
of  the  art  of  the  patient  craftsman.  Besides  the  specially 
priced  pieces  in  many  styles,  woods,  and  cover- 
ings, the  displays  include  handwoven  Artfibre 
furniture.  With  inner  integrity  and  unusual 
worth  certified  by  the  Karpen  nameplate. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "Livable  Rooms 
(A.  M.)",  by  an  eminent  decorator.  S.  Karpen 
and  Bros.,  801  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago;  or  37th  and  Broadway,  New  York. 
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glorious  day  of  golf  is  over — and  the 

final  putt  sinks  in  the  18th  cup — 

'when  the  tense  moments  end 

in  soft  mellow  twilight 

— have  a  Camel! 


No  other  cigarette  in  the  world  is  like  Camels.  Camels  contain  the  choicest 
Turkish  and  Domestic  tobaccos.  The  Camel  blend  is  the  triumph  of  expert 
blenders.  Even  the  Camel  cigarette  paper  is  the  finest — made  especially  in  France. 
Into  this  one  brand  of  cigarettes  is  concentrated  the  experience  and  skill  of  the 
largest  tobacco  organization  in  the  world. 


WHEN  it's  glorious  evening  on 
the  greens.  And  the  last  long  putt 
drops  home  on  the  18th  hole. 
When  spring  sunset  colors  the 
world  with  its  soft  magic  light — 
have  a  Camel! 

For,  all  the  world  over,  Camel 
adds  of  its  own  friendly  goodness 
to  exhilarating  days  and  restful 
evenings.  Camel  fragrance  and 
taste  add  joyous  zest  to  healthful 
hours  in  the  open.  Camels  never 
tire  your  taste,  or  leave  a  cigaretty 
after-taste,  no  matter  how  liberally 
you  smoke  them.  This  is  the  in- 
side story  of  Camel  success — their 
choice  tobaccos  and  perfect  blend- 
ing make  them  the  utmost  in 
cigarettes  money  can  buy. 

So,  this  fine  spring  day,  as  you 
eagerly  start  for  life's  fairway, 
when  your  first  glorious  birdie 
ends  its  breathless  flight.  When 
you  leave  the  long  course  to  start 
home,  tired  and  joyous  —  taste 
then  the  smoke  that's  admitted 
champion  among  the  world's  ex- 
perienced smokers.  Know,  then, 
the  mellowest  fragrance  that  ever 
came  from  a  cigarette. 

Have  a  Camel! 
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Our  highest  wish,  if  you 
do  not  yet  know  Camel 
quality,  is  that  you  try 
them.  We  invite  you 
to  compare  Camels  with 
any    other   cigarette 

made  at  any  price. 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 

Company 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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BLACK*  STARR  &  FROST 

That  slender  band  of  engraved  platinum,  the  wedding  ring,   because  of  what  it 

means  and  the  associations  that  surround  it,  becomes  more  precious  than  any  other. 

When  our  shop  was  young,  the  wedding  ring  was  a  formidable  piece  of  jewelry.   During 

five  generations  we  have  seen  an  evolution  from  the  heavy  gold  band  of  1810  to  the  narrow 

circle  of  platinum,  often  set  with  diamonds.  But  always  with  a  symbolism  that  is  unchanging. 


JEWELERS      FOR       Il6      YEARS 
FIFTH       AVENUE       '       CORNER       48TH        STREET       '       NEW       YORK 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 
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'The  Period  of  Today 

efinitely  obligated  to  all  periods,  yet  emphatically  not  of  any,  such  is 
the  modern  American  interior. 


Developed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  small  home  or  modern  apart' 
ment,  this  period,  and  really  it  should  be  called  a  period,  embraces  the  best 
in  all  the  classics. 

Colorful,  dignified,  and  harmonious,  the  entire  ensemble  is  not  only  decora' 
tively  correct,  but  invitingly  livable. 

To  create  an  interior  of  this  type,  the  decorator  needs  the  widest  range  of 
fabrics  from  which  to  make  appropriate  selections.  Whether  the  requirements 
are  for  reproductions  of  fine  damasks  and  brocades,  or,  as  in  the  visualization 
above,  colorful  hand  blocked  linens,  in  this  collection,  each  is  available. 


'Decorative  fabrics  of  ^Distinction 

Wholesale  Exclusively 


730  FIFTH  AVENUE 


at  57TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO 

Heyworth    Bldg. 


BOSTON 

Berkeley    Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Finance   Bldg. 


LOS   ANGELES 

Chillis  BIoc^ 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Jewelers  Bldg. 
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Objects  of  Art     -     Tapestries 

Antique  and  Modern 

Furniture 


Paris  715   Fifth  Avenue  Palm  Beach 

FRANCE  NEW  YORK  FLORIDA 
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Imported  Rattan  Furniture 

for  Out-of- Doors  and  Interior  Furnishing 


'"'.tiFStJl!9'** 


Notman  furniture  has  the  distinction  and  indi- 
viduality attained  only  by  the  finest  master  de- 
signers and  creators  whose  best  work  is  faithfully 
reproduced  by  master  craftsmen  with  an  artistic 
appreciation   of   the    beauties   of    the    original. 


A.H. NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127  West  27th  STREET 
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THE-  ORSENIGO  C° 

3o3  ^tMadison  ^avenue 

5ft£o  QJorb.  Qity 


NC. 


CThis  room  is  a  thoroughly  characteristic  expression  of  the 
gracious  interiors  created  with  Orsenigo  Furniture.  Their 
craftsmen  have  shown  genius  by  obtaining  perfection 
through  their  painstaking  adherence  to  the  fine  traditions  of  the 
cabinet  makers  of  past  generations.  This  is  one  of  many  charm- 
ing ensembles  at  the  New  York  Salons,  where  the  high  quality 
and  artistry  of  Orsenigo  craftsmanship  is  further  exemplified  by 
interesting  arrangements  of  Furniture  of  the  noted  Italian, 
Spanish,  French  and  English  periods.  Every  opportunity  to  view 
the  displays  is  extended  to  clients  of  Dealers  and  Decorators  upon 
presentation  of  a  letter  of  introduction. 


PURCHASES  MAY  BE  MADE  ONLY  THROUGH  THE  TRADE 

383  MADISON  AVENUE  at  FORTY^SIXTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


FACTORY 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY 


SANTA  MONICA.  CAL. 
815  LINCOLN   BLVD 
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18th  Century  Inspiration 

in 


After  the  Revolution,  the  new  American 
nation  turned  eagerly  to  the  art  motives  of 
its  late  Allies,  the  French.  The  Eagle  Sofa 
above,  shows  French  influence,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  the  period. 
This  solid  mahogany  sofa  is  6  feet  long,  and 
may  be  covered  in  a  variety  of  suitable  fabrics. 

HAT  sturdy  vigor  which  gave  birth  to  the 
American  nation,  finds  expression  in  the 
simple  beauties  of  early  American  fur- 
niture. As  a  style  of  design,  the  work  of  this 
historic  epoch  is  genuine  and  sincere,  which 
accounts,  in  part,  for  its  growing  appeal  in 
the  decorative  schemes  of  today. 

The  modern  home-maker,  from  artistic  or 
patriotic  motives,  so  often  turns  to  interiors  of 
the  18th  century,  that  it  is  well  to  know  where 
the  demand  may  be  adequately  met. 
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are  superb  decorative  pieces  made  by  worthy  New 
England  craftsmen.  Designs  are  from  examples  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Kaplan  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

So  varied  is  their  scope  that  they  may  be  used  either 
as  an  entire  plan  of  decoration,  or  individually,  as  the 
focus  of  interest  in  a  room. 

Kaplan's  American  Classics  can  be  seen  in  the  Herrmann 
Showrooms,  where  you  may  also  view  other  period  repro- 
ductions.    A  letter  from  your  decorator  is   necessary. 

In  this  country  and  abroad,  for  more  than 
58  years,  good  dealers  and  decorators  have 
relied  upon  Herrmann  for  dependable  furniture. 


EHERRMANN  FURNITURE  GOt 

(^Manufacturers  ofQood  furniture  since  1867 

Pactokyand  Showrooms 
527  West  34^  Street  -  New  York  City 
London, England  3-29Dod  Street 


Are  You  Going  To  Build  ? 


Then  Let  Us  Help  You  Solve  Some 

of  the  Many  Perplexing  Problems 

That  Confront  You  in  the  Matter  of 

Building  Materials  and  Selecting 

the  Most  Modern  and  Efficient 

Equipment  for  Your  Home. 

JLJ  UILDING  a  home  is  an  undertaking  that  should  be 
approached  with  considerable  care,  so  that  when  a  decision 
is  reached  to  use  one  material  in  place  of  another  or  deciding 
on  a  method  of  heating,  flooring  or  roofing,  etc.,  you  do  so 
with  a  complete  familiarity  with  the  wide  variety  of  mate- 
rials suitable  for  the  same  purpose. 

There  is  no  reason  why  anyone  about  to  build  a  home 
should  lack  familiarity  with  the  advantages  and  purposes  of 
the  various  building  materials  and  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  articles  for  home  equipment.  There  is  hardly  a 
single  operation  in  connection  with  any  phase  of  home  build- 
ing or  its  equipment  upon  which  you  need  to  lack  complete 
detailed  information. 

In  the  course  of  our  every  day  work,  there  come  to  the 
attention  of  our  Home  Building  Department  many  book- 
lets of  intensely  valuable  and  practical  information  pertain- 
ing to  Home  Building. 

The  booklets  we  have  in  mind  are  published  by  various 
manufacturers  and  represent  the  sum  total  of  many  years  of 
experience  and  scientific  research  into  the  subjects  they 
cover.  They  are  non-technical  in  nature  and  designed  to 
serve  the  practical  needs  of  those  about  to  build.  We  will 
be  very  glad  to  supply  you  with  these  booklets  free  of 
charge.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  you  simply  check  the 
coupon  alongside  of  the  subject  you're  interested  in.  This 
coupon  only  lists  the  major  subjects  but  no  matter  on  what 
phase  of  building  or  equipment  you'd  like  to  have  our 
help,  all  you  need  do  is  to  indicate  it  and  we  will 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent. 


Arts  &  Decoration, 

45   West  45th   Street,   New  York. 

Gentlemen: 

I   have   checked    the   subjects    I    am   interested    in    and   will    greatly 
appreciate    receiving  the   appropriate   booklets   free. 

Brick  Metal   Lath  Roofing  Flooring 

Insulation  Casement  Windows  Refrigeration 

Kitchen  Equipment  Weatherstrips  and  Screens 

Plumbing  Fixtures  and  Bathroom   Equipment  Water  Heaters 

Heating  Systems  Wall   Boards  Wall  Covering 


Name 


Street  Address 
City  and  State. 
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Reproductions 


Antiques 


Objets  D'Art 


Entree  to  our  showrooms  through  your  dealer  or  decorator 


The  Albawo  Iompanyinc 

SHOWROOMS 

119  WEST  40TH   STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Factory:  306-308-310  East  47th  Street 


Qi 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Early  American 
Antiques 

ANTIQUES  of  Distinctive 
Charm  for  Home  Furnishings ; 
Rare  items  for  Collectors : 
Furniture,  Glass,  China,  Cur- 
rier Prints,  Bottles,  Pewter, 
Hooked  Rugs,   etc. 

Correspondence  Invited. 
Send  for  SPECIAL 
Priced  List  D  of  selected 
items  from  our  large  stock. 

KATHARINE  WILLIS 

272    Hillside    Ave.,    JAMAICA,    N.    Y. 


Cabinet 

n 

Makers 

u 

Upholsterers 

1 1 — if 

Drapers 

^1 

Walls  and 

|H      iUfl 

Woodwork 

P^^Sii 

' 

Bet'crc  EkafAiing 


The  Arden  Workshop  specializes  in 
making  most  of  what  ycu  have, — or 
adding  a  piece  or  two  for  what  you 
may  need.  Inquiries  invited  at  our 
Studio   or   your    Home. 

oArden    'Decorators 

25  <Branford  Tlace 

Newark,  ^  J. 

MULBERRY    1945 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


TO  plan  a  house  in  all  its 
details,  to  buy  furniture, 
floor  and  wall  coverings  and 
draperies,  and  with  them  create 
a  charming  summer  setting  is 
what  interests  the  average  wo- 
man, at  this  season.  To  fur- 
ther equip  the  garden,  porch  and 
terrace  of  her  summer  home  and 
give  it  an  alluring  charm  is  what 
she  desires  and  is  made  possible 
by  the  many  interesting  accessories 
now  offered  in  the  shops. 

At  the  Milch  Galleries  there  is 
a  comprehensive  collection  of 
things  decorative  that  lend  just 
the  touch  required  for  the  coun- 
try interior.  Among  these  the 
water  colors  by  John  Whorf,  of 
street  scenes  and  sea  studies, 
painted  in  a  characteristically 
compelling  manner,  alive  with 
color,  are  particularly  desirable 
for  the  living-room  or  library. 
Flower  subjects  from  the  brush 
of  Abbott  Graves,  of  an  appeal- 
ing loveliness  that  brings  the 
very  spirit  of  the  garden  within 
doors,  are  also  here. 

Small  animal  bronzes,  in  varied 
treatment,  too,  are  shown  that  in- 
troduce the  essentially  modern 
handling  of  Heinz  Werneke  in  his 
antelope,  doe  and  lamb  and  his 
cleverly  modelled  dachshund,  in- 
tended as  a  handle  for  a  box, 
preferably  a  humidor.  Mrs. 
Edith  B.  Parsons'  terrier  book- 
ends  and  her  new-born  kid,  with 
her  rendering  of  the  laughing 
"Turtle  Baby,"  fountain  figure, 
further  contribute  to  the  interest 
of  the  collection.  Fountains  de- 
picting childhood  in  its  most  en- 
dearing phases  are  to  be  found  in 


Italian    strawberry   jar    in    green 
glaze    terra    cotta.     Height    with 
wrought   iron    stand,  21".    Cour- 
tesy of  the  Erkins  Studios 


the  subject  illustrated  and  in  the. 
chubby  figure  of  a  child  holding 
two  fish,  by  Lucy  Perkins  Ripley. 
At  the  Erkins  Studios  even' 
kind  of  accessory  for  the  garden 
or  terrace  is  shown  that  lends  a 
feeling  of  the  old  world  to  its 
surroundings.  Notable  among 
these  are  the  Italian  oil  jars,  of 
terra-cotta,  glazed  deep  blue  or 
green  or  in  a  natural  finish. 
These  may  rest  upon  a  wrought 
iron   tripod   or  they  may  be   used 


Lead  fountain  in  which  the  water 
issues  from  the  center  of  the  bowl. 
Height  23"  x  23".  Caroline  Risque, 
sculptor.  Courtesy  of  The  Milch 
Galleries 

without,  at  the  head  of  a  garden 
stairway,  top  of  a  stone  wall  or 
bordering  a  stone  coping  of  a 
pool.  Old  Italian  strawberry 
jars,  such  as  that  illustrated,  and 
which  were  originally  used  for 
growing  strawberries  are  equally 
decorative.  These  may  be  filled 
with  rich  soil  and  planted  in  the 
apertures,  with  petunia  seeds,  or 
any  vine  or  plant  that  will  adapt 
itself  to  this  kind  of  growth.  The 
work  of  these  studios  in  compo- 
sition stone  includes  not  only  all 
types  of  garden  furniture  but 
mantels  as  well. 

The  16  East  13th  Street  An- 
tique Shop,  as  the  name  implies, 
has  assembled  an  unusual  collec- 
tion of  old  furniture  in  mahogany, 
maple  and  pine  and  has  also  ac- 
quired an  interesting  collection  of 
old  mantels,  that  have  been 
taken  from  historic  houses, 
throughout  the  country,  as  well 
as  corner  china  cupboards,  of 
great  rarity. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


f  EUROPEAN 
ANTIQUES 


Interior 
Decoratio 

by 


.. '  ^*]    Mrs.  E.A.Seeley  „. 

\*m  Y         65th  Street  and  -fcg 

>.*p      i                     Madison  Ave.  JPj 

New  York  City 


Mrs.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  Treman 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  48th  Street 
New  York  City 


T-O 


Curtain    or   Tapestry   Poles 

made  in  different  sizes 

and  designs 


J. 


,  Inc. 


162  EAST  53  rd  ST. 

9\[w  York 


"THE 
BEDROOM 
COMPLETE" 

Beds,  Complete  Sets 

Occasional  Pieces 
Original  Designs  and 
Decorations  to  Order 
Day   Beds  a  Specialty 

GEO.  M.  MILLER 

Telephone:  Bryant  0914 
7  W.  45th  Street,  New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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VENETIAN  BLINDS 

Both  Imported  and  Domestic 
For  Inside  and  Outside  Purposes 

SWEDISH  VENETIAN  BLIND  CO. 
1  265  Broadway  New  York  City 


G.  &  E.  QUARANTA 

Incorporated 

I M PO R TE  RS 

Spanish  and  Italian 
Antiques 

Furniture,  Hangings 

Wrought  Iron 

Objects  of  Art 
Interior    Decorators 

Special  Work  to   Order 

785  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

(near  67th  Street) 
FLORENCE,    ITALY 


E.  A.  BERTONI  TEL.  PLAZA  1837 

ITALIAN  ART  STUDIO 

Importer* 


Italian  and  Spamsn  Fabrics  •  Furniture  •  Laces 

153  East  50th  Street 
Milano,  Italy  New  York  City 


Italian 
Antiques 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 

GlNO    CORSANI 

620  Lexington  Ave. 

(near  53d  Street),  New  York 


Your  Home 
— and  Its  Decoration 

IF  a  home  is  to  be  a  real  home,  it  must  reflect  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  its  occupants  and  it  remains 
for  them  or  the  decorator  to  stamp  these  qualities  on  it. 
Houses,  like  people,  may  have  character  yet  lack  per- 
sonality and  charm.  They  may  be  entirely  "good 
form"  yet  deadly  dull;  practical,  yet  devoid  of  beauty. 
You  may  select  any  one  of  the  many  decorators  whose 
announcements  are  admitted  into  our  pages  with  the 
utmost  assurance  of  receiving  the  most  courteous  and 
competent  co-operation  obtainable. 


CARVALHO     BROS. 
762  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


*tf* 


^° 


^ 


£ 


o 


tf> 


Historic  Textiles 

of 
Every    Description 

Tel.  Rhinelander  6315 


TC*ROM  your  summer  home,  write  Felicia  Adams.  She 
will  consider  the  problem  of  your  apartment  or  town 
house.  She  will  submit  suggestions — with  plenty  of 
time  to  carry  them  out — with  long  summer  hours  to 
shop  to  your  best  advantage.  Then,  when  autumn  comes, 
you  can  enter,  without  effort  or  confusion,  into  a  house 
redecorated  with  style  and  with  emphatic  charm. 


Felicia 

Interior       ,   7  Decorations 

zAdams 


1 9  East  Cist  St. 


Neiv  York  City 


THE   •  CLOSET  •  SHOP 


Telephone  0565   Rhinelander 


I  specialize  in  the  build- 
ing, arranging  and  dec- 
orating  of 

CLOSETS 

also  in  the  fitting  up  of 
Nurseries,  Playrooms, 
Bathrooms,  Dressing 
Rooms,  Boudoir. 
Painted  and  decorated 
Shoe  Shelves,  Hat 
Shelves  and  Drawers,  to 
fit  any  space,  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  George  Herzog 

780  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Interior  Decorations 


i 


\ 


MRS.  DEVAH  ADAMS 
18  East  57th  Street 

Tdephoue,  I'htztt  28.S3 


Louis  XIV 
Antique   Co.,    Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 


Antiques 
Tapestries 
Brocades 
Petite  Point 
Laces 


Antique  Jewels 

Jades 

Bronzes 

Wood     Carvings 

Embroideries 


Costumes    and    Decorations    to    Rent. 

Q  East  55th  Street 

near   Fifth   Avenue 

New  York 

Phone  Plaza  2183 


K.  R.  GERRY 

Specialist  in 
planning  the  home 
to  reflect  your 
own    personality 

Correspondence 

and  interviews 

invited 


8  WEST  47th   STREET 

New  York  City 
Opposite  Brentano's 


DECORATIVE  SILHOUETTES 

of  Ships,  Birds  and  Animals,  black  or  re- 
produced in  natural  colors.  Hand-wrought 
Fixtures   and    Hardware.      Lanterns. 

oAsk  for  Catalog  D6 

Metaknitb 


jShop,Inc 


30  West  13th  Street         New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Learn   about 

new  shockproof 

lighting  fixtures 

made  of  Bakelite 

in  untarnishable 

"mrmy   colors  for  ceilings, 

walls  and  tables.  We 

solicit  inquiries  about 

TORK  LIGHTS 

fcUuv  mention  Arts  and  Decoration 
Tork  Company,  12  East  41st  St.,  N.  Y. 


DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN,  Inc. 

1830  Spruce  Street       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Distinctive 
Old  Bngliih 

Onk  Arm  Chair 
carved  in 
in. mm  i    peculiar 
(0  the  period. 

I  im   I..  .1  ill 

wax  ami  shellac. 


.Sec  our  £\hibit  at 

THE  KAPOCK  HOUSE  EXHIBITION 

Philadelphia 


Designers  and  manufacturers  of 
GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 

Pompcian  stone,  Marble  and 
Tit  ia  cotta 

\\  riQT  E  and  MODERN  Hand 

wrought  iron  Lanterns,  Wells, 

Flower  holders,  Torch6res 


$.  £>nrtt,  tf>.  Uucdjcfiit 
$3>tubio£ 

11"  East  -villi  Street 

NEW    VOKK 

Telephone  ( 'alcdonia  9 130 


harden  Furniture 

in    intei  esl hi"    collt  cl ion    is   on    dii 

hi    oui     Studios. 


Blue-green 

glazed 

TERRA  COTTA 

JAR 

W    i    I   li    li  B   "   <1  • 

w  1  ou  gh1    iron 
stand;    I 

m     in.: 

il  i  ,i  met  c-i  .     i 
in. ;    pi  ice, 

$27.50 
F.O  n.  \,u  York 

.•In  ill  11  st  1  ,: ! ,',/ 
nt  for 
f, 


THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

Established    tOOQ 

IB]    Lexlnrton    Avenue   at  85th   Street 

New   York   City 


Mahogany  shaving  stand  with  pear  wood  inlay 

anil  ivory  pulls.  Original  condition.  Height  25". 

Base  19"  wide.  Courtesy  »i  the  16  East  13th  St. 

Antique  Shop 


Paneled  walls  of  pine  rooms 
and  parts  of  rooms  have  also 
been  acquired  so  that  the  back- 
ground suitable  for  fine  old  pieces 
nl  furniture,  as  well  as  the  furni- 
ture itself,  may  be  provided. 
Among  the  chairs  obtained  from 
an  old  New  England  house,  are 
two  early  American  high-backed 
chairs— one  with  the  Spanish 
foot,  the  other  a  comb  back. 
Flemish  type.  Banjo  clocks  and 
a  courting  mirror,  with  its  origi- 
nal inlay  and  painted  decoration, 
in  perfect  condition,  are  among 
the  smaller  accessories. 

Lamp  shades,  a  most  important 
feature  of  the  furnishing  of  the 
country  house,  are  amply  supplied 
in  the  stock  of  Edward  Thorne, 
Inc.  Here,  a  varied  assortment 
of  shades  suitable  for  any  type  of 


decoration  may  be  found, 
from  the  flower  paneled 
parchment  shade,  appro- 
priate for  simple  sur- 
roundings as  in  an  early 
American  interior,  to  the 
more  ornate  design  show- 
ing Spanish  influence,  with 
brilliant  coloring  and 
characteristic  motifs.  In 
tact,  in  parchment  as  a 
foundation,  shades  of 
every  variety,  in  any  de- 
sired size  or  type  are  ob- 
tainable here.  Candle  and 
side-light  shields  are  like- 
wise to  be  had. 

Screens,  also  of  unique 
design,  have  been  given 
careful  study.  Those  of 
Chinese  decoration  show  a 
consistent  treatment  in 
lacquer.  Map  screens, 
which  have  met  with  pop- 
ular favor,  are  to  be  had, 
especially      drawn,      with 


Boat  chair  of  uoven  reed  painted  black,  with  mauve 
and  cerise  French  linen  scat  and  plain  man  re  linen 
cushion.  Oval  reed  coffee  tabic,  1  I"  %  20"  in  green 
with  black  and  red  trim  and  mottled  brown  top. 
Tulips  made  of  yelloie  shells.  Courtesy  of  The  Reed 
Sho/t.  Inc. 


Cerulean  blue  pottery  lamp,  23" 
high,  with  16"  parchment  shade, 
showing  Spanish  provincial  de- 
sign in  orange,  brown  and  green. 
Courtesy  of  Edward  Thorne,  Inc. 

every  attention  to  de- 
tail that  gives  a  sem- 
blance of  an  old  atlas. 
Equipment  for  the 
porch  and  terrace, 
which  has  become  a 
dominant  feature  of 
the  summer  house,  has 
been  well  provided 
for  by  The  Reed 
Shop.  Among  the 
various  models  the 
deep  boat  chairs,  so 
called  because  they 
have  become  a  favor- 
ite type  for  yachts, 
having  a  particularly 
Sturdy  and  non-cap- 
si/able  base,  have 
found  their  way  into 
popular  demand  as 
comfortable  lounging 
chairs  for  general  use. 


Metal  Cornices 


Ormolu,  Silver  and 
Antique  Finishes 

Also  in   Color 

Rosettes  in  Metal 

and  Glass 

Price   List   and    Samples   on    request. 

Hicks  Gallery,  Inc. 

18  Fayette  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


H. 


L.   J udd    Co.,   New   York    Selling 
Agents 


SPANISH    FURNISHINGS 

cAntique  and  SModern 

FURNITURE,  LANTERNS,  CHINA. 
CARPETS,   TEXTILES,  GRILLES 

The  Pomposa  Art  Trading  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

148    East    53rd    Street,     New    York 
Palm  Beach  Madrid 

Via  1'ariul  Mendizabal  19 


OLD  and  MODERN 
MASTERS 


Paintings  restored,  revarnished, 
relined,  cleaned  by  expert. 

References  from  museums, 
dealers,  collectors. 

Prices  Moderate 


O.     ROUST 

Studio,  150  E.  34th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Ashl<uu!  6749 


WILLIAM  F.  KEBEA 
INTERIOR    ^DECORATIONS 


French  Peasant  Arm  Chair, 

Chintz  Covered.      .     .     .  #75.00 
Maple  Tabic,  24  ins.  Round,  #35.00 
315    South    2-nd    Street,    corner    Cypress 
PHILADELPHIA 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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JAPANESE  PORCELAINS 

FROM  FAMOUS  OLD  COLLECTIONS 

AT 

H.  F.  HUBER  &  CO. 

13  EAST  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Exceptionally 
Large  Stock  of 

Italian 

and  Spanish 

Antique 

Furniture, 

Wrought 

Irons, 

Marbles, 

Textiles,  etc. 


Doorway  of  lied  S.  cAmbrogio 
UMarble  from  Verona —  i6th  Century 

LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 

764  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Via  Dei  Fossi  y,  Florence 


THE  16  EAST  13th    STREET 
ANTIQUE  SHOP 

^ew  York 

"$ 

CDECENTLY  acquired :  Several 
good  panelled  room  ends,  a 
large  number  of  "feather  edge  " 
tuall  boards,  some  good  pieces  of 
American  furniture,  and  a  large 
number  of  Wallace  Nutting 
Windsor  Chairs  that  we  can  sell 
at  very  reasonable  prices. 


WC  3652— Spanish  Galleon  Bowl    $10.00 

LIGHTING    FIXTURES    AND 

DECORATIVE  METAL  WORK 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Designers  and  "Manufacturers 

WARMAN    &   COOK 

209  East  39th  Street 
Tel.  Cal.  4204  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Are  You  Using  These  Pages 
To  Your  Greatest  Advantage 

WE  have  brought  together  in  these  pages  a  care- 
fully selected  group  of  interior  decorators  and 
shops  which  sell  the  most  charming  and  newest  acces- 
sories of  decoration  as  well  as  those  specialty  shops 
which  have  made  New  York  the  world's  most  in- 
teresting shopping  centre. 

All  have  been  selected  to  minister  to  your  convenience 
and  satisfaction.  Unless  you  take  advantage  of  these 
pages  you  will  not  be  utilizing  Arts  &  Decoration  to 

your  fullest  advantage. 


Wand  Willow 

FOR     OUT-OF-DOORS 

V_}HIS  newest  style  of  summer 
furniture  is  exquisitely  graceful 
in  chairs  or  complete  sets  which 
may  be  used  either  for  the  in- 
terior or  outside.  Painted  in 
hri«ht  or  neutral  tones  of  your 
own  choosing.  We  feature  sets 
and  odd  pieces  of  distinction 
and  economy. 

Also  a  variety  of  wall  paper 
screens  in  odd  designs. 


Write  for  catalog  AD 


Edward  R.  Barto  &  Co. 


775  Lexington  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


Bet.  6cth  and  6ist  Sts. 


ANTIQUES 

WHOLESALE  —  RETAIL 

Jacobean,      Queen      Ann,      Chippendale      and 

Sheraton    furniture,    mirrors. 

Continental  antiques,  Refectory  tables,  chairs. 

Authentic     pieces     peasant     painted     and     un- 

painted    furniture. 

Wrought  iron  grills,  casement  windows. 

Each  month  a  new  shipment. 

Every  piece  guaranteed  genuine. 

Co  VANDEVERE  HOWARD 

IMPORTER 

141  East  57th  Street  New  York  City 
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SMax  Williams 

538   SMADISON   oA  VENUE 
<N,EW  YORK 


REMOVAL   SALE 


SHIP  SMODELS 
'PAINTINGS 


<^AVAL  %ELICS 
6NGRAVINGS 
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The  MILCH 

GALLERIES 


"Call  of  the  Sea"  (life  size) 
by  Harriet  Frishmuth 

AMERICAN 
DECORATIVE 
PAINTINGS 


SCULPTURE 

for  HOUSE,  GARDEN 
and  GROUNDS 

"Milch  Qallery  Art  Notes" 
sent  on  request 

108  West  Fifty-Seventh  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


ANTIQUES 


Early 
American 
Serpentine 
Front  Desk 
In  Mahogany- 
Circa  1760. 


Harly  English  and  cAmerican 
Glass  and  Furniture 

AMERICAN   6k  ENGLISH 
ANTIQUE  SHOP 

241  So.  13th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Correspondence  Solicited 


/OAIiOmY 
V^PO^ERr 

Qives 
the  essential  touch 


BIRD  Baths,  FlowerVases, 
Shapely  Jars,  Sun  Dials, 
Benches  and  other  interest- 
ing pieces  for   the    garden, 
sun -room  and  porch. 

Booklet  featuring  sixty- four 
popular  numbers  sent  on  re- 
quest or  complete  catalogue 
on  receipt  of  20c.  in  stamps. 

GaliqwayTerba  GdTtLA  Cb. 

3212  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Glassware  ofDistinction ' 


IMPORTERS 

of 
REPRODUCTIONS 

URNS— VASES— PAPERWEIGHTS 
JARS— BOWLS— TABLEWARE 

Czecho-Slovak  Glass  Products  Co. 

Office  and  Showrooms: 
48-50  East  34th  St.  New  York  City 


IMPORTS 

from 

MALAYA  and   the 
FAR  EAST 

Rugs 

Batiks 

Fabrics 

Philippine  Fubnitbrb 

Bowls 

Kapasheli.   Lamp 
Shades 

Many  Othep.  Inter- 
esting Objects  oe 
Art. 

Sena   for   illustrated 
pamphlet 

E.  H.  WARDWELL 

452    Lexington*    Ave. 

Neat.    45th   Street 

NEW    York    City 


Italian  auti  ^>pantsif)  Snttquea 


* 


<©eo.  M.  Jfunfc 

854  llexingtoti  Sllic.,  Bear  65th,  g>t. 
jBetol^orfe 


Sports  Dress 

for    every    occasion 

Tailored    Waists 

Men's    Shirts 

Pajamas 


B.  H.  WRAGGE,  Inc. 

43    WEST    46TH    STREET 
NEW  YORK   CITY 


No  Matter  Where  You  Live,   You 
Can  Buy  From  the  New  York  Shops 

NO  matter  where  you  live  you  can  with 
the  help  of  our  service  department 
purchase  any  article  you  desire  from 
the  wonderful  shops  advertised  here  or 
from  any  other  New  York  establishment 
with  equal  satisfaction  and  greater  comfort 
than  the  resident  New  Yorker.  You  pay 
no  more  for  any  article  secured  this  way 
than  if  you  were  to  buy  the  article  yourself. 
If  you  are  interested  in  a  lamp  for  your 
library,  boudoir,  or  a  single  piece  of  furni- 
ture, a  tapestry,  candlesticks,  sconces  or  any 
one  of  a  thousand  and  one  other  aids  for 
making  your  home  distinctive  and  beauti- 
ful, all  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  us  a  note, 
telling  what  it  is  you  are  interested  in  pur- 
chasing, and  we  will  secure  the  desired 
article. 


Mrs.  Wiltbank 

518  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


Italian  Linens 
Venetian  Glass 

Spanish  and  Italian  <SMajolica 

PLAZA  6777 


Shelton  Shops 

Upholsterers  and  Decorators 

A  Shop  of 

QUALITY  ^ORIGINALITY 

IF   you   move   to   new    quarters   or    stay 
in    your   present    home. 

If  you  intend  to  open  your  summer  place, 
or  if  you  desire  to  have  your  Hangings 
and  Furniture  repaired,  altered  and  taken 
care  of  during  the  summer  months,  you 
will  require  a  reliable  and  conscientious 
firm  to  do  these  things  properly  and 
thoroughly. 

Out  of  town  inquiries  invited 

235  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Murray   Hill   2907 


Telephone — Plaza  7645 


HOME    DECORATIONS 

Everything  Quaint  and  Old  for  the 
Town  or  Country  House 


Slip  Covers 

Lamps  and  Shades 

Screens 

Desks,  Tables,  Chairs 

Draped  Dressing  Tables 


Chintzes  and  Linens 
Porch  Furniture 
Old  Wall  Papers 
Pewter  and  Glass 
Upholstered  Furniture 


Samples  and  Estimates  Submitted 


Reproduction—  #70 

Maple  Four  Post 

B.d 


WESTPORT    ANTIQUE 

Incorporated 

33   East  53rd  Street 

New  York  City 


SHOP 


HANGING 
SHELVES 

Made  of  old 

Curly  Maple  and 

Mahagony 

Also    painted    ac- 
cording to  sample 

Prompt  delivery 
Free  packing 

Check  with  order  Price  #25.00 

GEHRKE   &  SIMON 

oAntiques 

New  York  City 


137  East  56th  Street 


POTTERY  POWDER  BOX 

One  of  the  many  fascinating  art  ob- 
jects collected  by  me  to  delight  the 
searcher  for  the  unusual  and  novel. 
Price   $5.50. 

Write  for  leaflet  describing  many  other 
unique  creations. 

RENA     ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison  Avenue,    near  53  rd  Street,    New  York 


TAILLEUR    BAGS 

In     exclusive     designs    and     exquisite 
colorings — made     in     tapestries     and 
brocades — to   order. 


7V4  inch  frame  $1S 
«>'/2  inch  $13 


Samples  of  ma- 
terials, satin  lin- 
i  n  g  s,  sent  on 
request. 

Bags  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  check 
and  money  re- 
funded if  bag  is  returned  in  good  order, 
within  three  days. 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

9  Westbourne  Rd.  Newton  Center,  Mass. 


Keep  This  Copy! 

Tou  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to  keep 
every  issue  of  ARTS  A  DECORATION.  A 
file  of  them  will  constitute  an  invaluable 
reference  book  for  consultation  not  only  when 
planning  the  building  or  decorating  of  a  home 
but  whenever  you  contemplate  the  purchase 
of  those  articles  of  furnishing  and  decorating 
which  are  to  he  found  only  in  the  exclusive 
shops.  The  text  and  advertising  columns  of 
ARTS  A  DECORATION  are  a  dependable, 
time  and  trouble  saving  guide.  For  the  pur- 
pose we  can   supply  you  with  a 

Beautiful  Binder 

It  holds  twelve  copies  and  in  such  manner 
that  any  one  can  be  opened  flat,  or  taken  out 
and  removed  with  ease.  It  is  specially  made 
for  this  magazine  and  is  of  fine  enough  qual- 
ity to  bo  kept  constantly  on  your  library 
table. 

With  a  year's    subscription $7.00 

With  a  6    months'    subscription' 5.50 

Binder   alone 4.00 

ARTS    &    DECORATION 

45  West  45th  St.,         New  York,  N.  Y. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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THE  announcements 
on  this  page  are  all 
from  wholesale  houses 
that  sell  to  the  trade 
only.  The  articles  ad- 
vertised cannot  be  pur- 
chased by  our  readers 
direct  from  them,  but 
they  will  be  pleased  to 
show  you  their  stock  if 
you  will  obtain  an  intro- 
duction from  your  deco- 
rator or  dealer.  Or  you 
may  write  to  the  adver- 
tisers mentioning  this 
magazine,  and  they  will 
send  you  the  name  of  a 
local  decorator  or  dealer 
who  will  co-operate  with 
you  in  promptly  secur- 
ing any  articles  adver- 
tised here. 


H.  B.  Lehman^ 
Connor  Co. 

Upholstery  and 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Merchandise  of  Distinction 
For  Every  Use 

HAND-BLOCKED  LINENS 

CRETONNES 

QLAZED  CHINTZES 

PLAIN  AND  FIQURED 
QAVZES 

SUNFAST  ORQANDIES 
AND  VOILES 

CASEMENT  CLOTHS 

TAFFETAS 
Plain  and  Brocaded 

SATINS 

DAMASKS 

BROCATELLES 

TAPESTRIES  VELVETS 

CREWELL  EMBROIDERIES 

Designed  and  Colored  in 
Combination 

58  WEST  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Boston       Chicago       San  Francisco 


iMttHi       B6AGAL- 
'W8S|      QRiefYTAL 

Bm    Rvgs 

•         '       '  v    sHKk£                  Judged  by  Oriental 
v  *  •          *,£.':  £$»  a                 R#g  Standards 
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gENGAL-ORIENTAL 
rugs  to  be  appreciated 
must  be  judged  by  the  hand 
woven  Persian  rug  standard, 
and  when  the  comparison  is 
made  you  will  find  that  these 

■ 

I 

rugs  have  grasped,  in  their 
outline  and  in  their  color- 
ings, in  their  unbroken  one- 
piece  surface,  in  their  be- 
longing warp  fringes,  an 
authentic  Persian  appear- 
ance   and   an   individuality 
that  has  heretofore  been 

j^r-    ^y 

WJBF**-TS* 

procurable  only  in  the  hand 
-*-*       woven  rues. 

The  Price  of  the  Bengal-Oriental  Rug 
9  x  12  Size  Does  Not  Exceed  $175.00 

JAMES  M  SHOEMAKER  CO.,  Inc. 

The  House  of  Shoemaker                                   119  West  40th  Street 
Send  foi  booklet  "  Backgrounds  of  Oriental  Beauty." 

A 

m 
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Company  Sn 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FINE  CABINET  FURNITURE 


LTV-DINE  TABLES,  ANTIQUE  REPRO- 
DUCTIONS and  MODERN  FURNITURE, 
DINING  ROOM  SUITES,  BED  ROOM 
SUITES,  LIVING  ROOM  FURNITURE 
ART  MODEL  CABINETS,  COFFEE 
TABLES,  ETC. 


Clients   of  Dealers  and  Decorators 

are  Welcome  luith  Customary  Card 

of  Introduction. 

112  LAFAYETTE  ST. 

New  York  City 


^or  the  (June  ^ride 

Gifts  of  Enduring  Charm 
THE  NEW  VOGUE  IN 

DISTINCTIVE 
FURNITURE 

TO  GRACE  EVERY  ROOM 

EXPRESSIVE  GIFTS 

DECORATED  CABINETS 

ART  MIRRORS 

CONSOLES  •  TABLES  ■  ETC. 

/(fVJR  showroom  will  be 
^^  an  inspiration  for  your 
selection  of  objects  essential 
to   a   well-appointed   home. 

Your  dealer  or  decorator  will  gladly  give  you 
an  introductory  card. 

David  Van  Blerkom  Co.,  inc. 

124  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York 
WHOLESALE  ONLY 


Louis 
Wecheler 

383   MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW    YORK 


Vanderbilt  7735-6 
9th  Floor 


CARPETS  and  RUGS 


TO  ORDER. 
IN  STOCK 


WE  CARRY  MOST  EXTENSIVE 
SHOWINGS  OF  HIGH  QUALITY 
WILTONS.  AXMINSTERS. 
CHENILLES  AND  HAND-TUFTS 
IN  ALL  WIDTHS,  PLAIN  OR 
FIGURED,  SUITABLE  FOR 
DISTINCTIVE  FLOOR  TREAT- 
MENTS-EXCELLENT WORK- 
SHOP FACILITIES  ARE 
PROVIDED.  FLOOR  MEASURE- 
MENTS PROMPTLY  TAKEN  AND 
ESTIMATES    SUBMITTED. 


r.i-o  u 
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BAILEY,  BANKS 
&  BIDDLE   CO. 

JEWELERS.  SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 
Established  1832 

PHILADELPHIA 

A  Special  Department  of  Service 
has  been  established  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Sesqui-Centennial  Visitors. 
Kindly  use  this  Department  for 
any  information  desired,  either 
before  coming  to  or  while  in 
Philadelphia. 

AN  EXHIBIT 

Not  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the 
World  to  which  the  Public 

is  invited 

DIAMONDS,    JEWELS, 

WATCHES,    CLOCKS, 

SILVER,  CHINA,  GLASS 

AND  NOVELTIES 

Bailey  Text  and  Colonial  Script 

the  most  fashionable  Engraving 

for 

Wedding  Invitations 
and  Announcements 

Samples  Mailed 

A  Booklet  mailed  upon  request 

illustrating  Wedding   and  other 

Gifts. 


cVt\^  Sesqui-Cbntennial    T^  Sesqui "Centen- 

International  Exposition 


Celebrating 
150  Years  of  American  Independence 


Philadelphia 
June  1  to  December  1, 1Q26 


iial    International 
Exposition,   to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia    for   six 
months     beginning     June 
1st,  will  fulfil  many  roles 
before  its  gates  are  closed 
on  the  first  of  December. 
First    of    all,    it   is    an 
anniversary    memorial    to 
150  years  of  freedom,  in- 
augurated  by   the   Decla- 
ration    of     Independence. 
Through     pageantry,    pa- 
rade,    and     special     cere- 
monies, the  underlying  motive  of  the  celebration  will  be  kept 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  visitors  who  will  come 
to  Philadelphia  during  that  period. 

In  its  entirety,  it  will  constitute  a  complete  survey  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  last  one  and  one-half  centuries.  Art, 
science,  education  and  economics  will  be  illustrated  by  their 
most  modern  applications,  and,  in  many  cases,  by  exhibits 
tracing  the  development  of  certain  phases  of  these  from 
their  earliest  records. 

Many  will  see  in  the  Exposition  a  tribute  to  the  activities 
of  peace — a  patriotic  gesture  more  powerful  than  any  con- 
scious diplomatic  maneuvre. 

Official  participation  on  the  part  of  fourteen  foreign 
nations  assures  an  exposition  of  international  proportions. 
The  products  of  twentieth  century  civilization  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  will  be  focussed  for  a  time  at  this  event, 
designed  primarily  for  patriotic  and  educational  purposes. 
The  Sesqui-Centennial  should  serve  as  a  fountain  head 
for  new  energy  and  inspiration  which  will  lead  humanity  to 
fresh  fields  of  endeavor. 


Section  of  our  Room  in  the 
Kapock  House 


WOODVILLE 

AND  = 

COM  PAN  Y 


1711  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

Branch  at 

York  Harbour,  Maine 


LYMAN  W. 
CLEVELAND 

Interior  Decorations 

FURNITURE  AND   FABRICS 


Specializing  in  Home  Decoration 

Expert  Personal  Service 

2038   Locust  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"Make  a  Little 

Journey 

to  Keller's" 


w 

Csljj 

w 
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A  genuine  old,  solid  mahogany,  in- 
laid Sheraton,  swell  front  bureau, 
42  inches  wide,  20  inches  deep  and 
48   inches   high. 

The  bureau  is  in  its  original  condi- 
tion, including  even  the  first  brass 
handles,  and  is  only  one  of  the  inter- 
esting pieces  to  be  found  at  Keller's. 


Ferdinand  Keller 
Arts  and  Antiques 

216-224  South  9th  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Early  Colonial   Bracket 

in  Pewter  or  English  Antique  Brass  Finish 

with    reproduction  of  early    whale  oil 

Lamp  Shade  in  amber  or  clear  glass 

#12.50 

Robert  J.  ward  &  Co. 

DESIGNERS  AND  MAKERS 

of  l)istii\c(ive 
jfic/ifiting  uurnis  flings 

Show   247  S.I 3 T"  STREET 
Jipom 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Wfcu^AvAA 


We  3\dake  Houses  into  Homes" 

m 


INTSRIOR 
cD8CO%ATIONS 


1805  Walnut  St., 


Philadelphia 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Italian  Library  in  the  Kapock  House — H.  D.  Dougherty  &  Co. — Decorators 


THE   SESQUl   CENTENNIAL    EXPOSITION  —  now  in 

Philadelphia,  is  most  interesting  but  your  visit  there  will  not  be  complete  until 
you  have  inspected  the  KAPOCK  HOUSE  EXHIBIT,  open  every  week  day  free 
to  the  public,  9  A.  M.  until  5  P.  M. 

The  KAPOCK  HOUSE,  in  the  ultra  fashionable  part  of  Philadelphia  2011 
Walnut  Street,  near  Rittenhouse  Square,  has  been  recently  constructed  to  show 
the  many  uses  of  unfadable  KAPOCK  fabrics  for  sunny  windows — furniture 
coverings — lamp  shades,  etc. 

Six  floors  have  been  given  over  to  unusual  furniture — rugs — lamps — art  objects, 
etc.,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  correctly  placed  by  a  dozen  well 
known  decorators.     Fifty  leading  dealers  have  contributed  to  this  unique  exhibit. 

Do  not  miss  seeing  this  museum  of  art — nothing  like  it  in  the  world.  A  walk 
thru  the  KAPOCK  HOUSE  and  you'll  know  more  about  interior  furnishings 
than  you  could  ever  learn  from  books  or  sketches. 

Under  the  Supervision  of 

A    THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 

Sole  makers  of 


Decorative   Fabrics 

"Endorsed  as  unfadable  by  the  many  who  know" 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

Dept.  V,  Send  10c  for  your  copy  of  "Kapock  Sketch  Book"  in  Colors 


THE  KAPOCK  HOUSE 

at  2011  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
is  furnished  and  decorated  through- 
out by  leading  decorators.  It  is 
a  splendid  example  of  the  many 
effective  uses  of  KAPOCK 
fabrics.  Open  every  week  day  free 
to  the  public,  9  a.  m.  until  5  p.  m. 
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Grille  with  original  Frame 
and  Shutters.     Spanish  XVI 


Interior  View  of  Our  Barcelona  Gallery 


The  Treasures 


of  Old  Spain 


Close  scrutiny  and  personal  selection  of 
all  our  Antiques  add  a  touch  of  Distinc- 
tiveness and  of  Romance  to  the  Spanish 
Homes  they  are  to  adorn  in  America. 

The  large  assortment  shown  in  our  Gal- 
leries embodies  a  wide  variety  of  interest- 
ing pieces  that  will  fulfill  every  need  in 
Furniture,  Interior  and  Exterior 
Decorations. 

Spanish  Antiques  Exclusively 

GALERIA  MONTLLOR 
FRENERIA  5,  BARCELONA 


Beautifully  carved  Spanish 
Cabinet  XVI I  Century 


Spanish 


EST.  1909 


MONTLLOR 
BROS. 


An  interesting  Early  Spanish  Bedroom 


Two  Florida  Galleries 


PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Plaza  Building 


TAMPA,  FLA. 

400  Grand  Central  Ave. 


son 

(at  66th  Street) 
NEW  YORK 


CThe  NEW    DUCO-PERJOD    in  FURN  ITU  RE 

in  which   the   design   and  materials    no  longer  outlast  the  Finish 


DUCO 


'EC.  OS    PAT.  Off- 


jDufPont  ^Duco  marks  the  -period 
of  an  SndnringTumiturt,  Tinish 


^aia 


Today  she  asks — 

"Is  it  finished  with  DUCO?" 

THE  first,  swift,  appraising  glance 
that  a  prudent  buyer  gives  a  piece 
of  furniture  now  crystalizes  into  the 
question:  "Is  it  finished  with  DUCO?" 
For  only  in  the  positive  answer  to 
this  question  rests  the  full  and  com- 
plete assurance  that  she  is  purchasing 
beauty  thatwill  endure  through  months 
and  years  of  service  in  her  home. 

The  modern  woman  has  learned  that 
DUCO  marks  a  new  epoch — a  new 
period  in  furniture — inwhichthefragile 
finishes  of  other  days  are  fast  being 
discarded  in  favor  of  the  modern  finish 
— durable,  beautiful  DUCO. 

Is  it  any  wonder  she  challenges  use- 
less worry  and  endless  care  with  the 
question:  "Is  it  finished  with  DUCO?" 


Finished  with 


DUCC) 


Send  for  de  luxe  book 
"Furniture,  Tester  day  and  Today** 

Every  home  lover  should  possess  this  64- page  book, 
written  by  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  furniture, 
Julius  F.  Gayler,  R.  A.,  Member,  American  institute 
of  Architects.  Profusely  illustrated  from  furniture  in  the 
American  Wing,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York,  and  other  sources.  Send  money  order,  check  or 
stamps  for  50c,  to  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Box  E,   Parlin,  N.  J. 


=THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  DUCO-DU  PONT  DUCO 


The  beauty  that  is  burned  into  "Association  Tiles"  can  The  first  cost  is  reasonable.  The  returns  make  Tile  one  of 

not  fade,  because  Tiles  can  not  wear  out.  Refinishing  is  the  best  building  investments.  Tiles  used  in  bathrooms, 

never  required.  kitchen,  and  as  a  decorative  material  in  various  other 

ButTileismorethanamaterialofunchangingcharm.lt  rooms,  add  several  times  their  cost  to  the  real  estate 

is  a  material  of  lasting  service.  It  retains  its  youth  in  value  of  any  house. 

appearance  and  condition — is  easily  cleaned — is  actually  The  more  Tile  you  use,  the  more  modern  and  desirable 

economical.  your  home  will  be. 

Write  for  complimentary  copy  of  Beautifid  Association  Tiles  Booklet 

ASSOCIATED  TILE  MANUFACTURERS 


12.64  Seventh  Avenue 


Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


^ASSOCIATION  TILES 


ALHAMBRA  TILE  CO.,  Newport,  Ky.  „lwlmi»,«,r/.«    w 

1  »irn Tr * ki  rxTr 4  ncnr  ttt  ™p  ro    t.j    -7  11     /~o_-  MATAWAN  TILE  CO.,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

AMERICAN  ENCAUSTIC  TILING  CO. .Ltd.,  Zanesville,  Ohio     .mc.^n^    ~  .„     ~,. 

nc.mo  t?attc  iBTTiTE  rr\    -a  en     t>  MOSAIC  TILE  CO. ,  Zanesville,  Ohio 

BEAVER  FALLS  ART  TILE  CO.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  KUTiAxurnTcrn     a    j  tj 

mjDomrnTiTciifrr'   rr\    r     •     .       v  NATIONAI  TILE  CO.,  Anderson,  Ind. 
CAMBRIDGE  TILE  MFG.  CO., Covington,  Ky.  pTIID   '      nun  •  j      xt  t 

rniTEnvc»TEMrr.TiTcrA    n     u  1 ,    u      mt      OLD  BRIDGE  E.  B.  &TILE  CO.,  Old  Bridge,  N.J. 
GRUEBY  FAIENCE  &TILE  CO.,  Perth  Amboy, N.J.  °        J 


OLEAN  TILE  CO.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

PERTH  AMBOY  TILE  WORKS,  Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 

THE  C.  PARDEE  WORKS,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

UNITED  STATES  ENCAUSTIC  TILE  WORKS,  Indianapolis.Ind. 

WHEELING  TILE  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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HAT  dreams  go  into  the  planning  of  our  Bride!  How 
she  longs  for  a  home  that  will  reflect  the  standards  of 
her  own  culture,  rather  than  the  fancy  of  the  passing 
moment!  How  many  times,  alas,  must  she  suffer  from 
some  thoughtless  friend's  costly  but  inappropriate 
White  Elephant. 

How  ever  prettily  her  note  of  thanks  may  be  worded, 
be  sure  that  the  bride  will  most  appreciate  those  gifts 
which  combine  beauty  with  long  years  of  real  use- 
fulness. 

Of  such  is  Elgin  A.  Simonds  Furniture.  Give  her  a 
handsome  library  table,  a  gay  lacquered  stand  for 
books,  or  a  capacious  and  smartly-tailored  arm-chair 
for  Him;  and  you  will  thereafter  be  an  honored  guest 
in  her  home. 

Pieces  shown  are  Library  Table  1 746,  Tip  Top  Table 
2556,  Bookrack  1665,  Smoking  Stand  2509  and  Foot 
Stool  2977.  These  and  other  delightful  Elgin  A.  Simonds 
pieces  are  shown  by  Dealers  of  Distinction  everywhere. 
Ask  for  the  names  of  the  nearest. 

THE  ELGIN  A.  SIMONDS  COMPANY 

New  York  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Chicago 


SlflROflDS 


Individualism 


in    Qood    furniture 
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Now^Learn  a  Foreign  Language 
by  Ear^The  Quickest  Easiest 
Way  in  the  World 

Here  it  is  at  last — the  modern  way  to  learn 
a  foreign  language — BY  EAR.  No  long, 
tedious  hours  of  study.  No  high-priced 
teacher.  No  dull  grammar  methods.  No  tire- 
some phonetic  practice.  You  learn  right  at 
home — in  your  spare  moments.  Yet  in  30 
days  you  accomplish  more  than  most  students 
do  in  a  whole  year  with  old-fashioned  methods. 

French— German— Spanish— Italian 
Which  do  you  prefer? 


CHOOSE  now  the  language  you 
would  like  to  learn.  Choose  now 
the  language  you  would  like  to  speak 
easily,  fluently,  correctly.  Is  it  French 
or  German?   Is  it  Spanish  or  Italian? 

It's  so  easy  this  new  way — you  actu- 
ally learn  by  ear — just  as  you  learn  to 
sing  a  new  tune.  Men  and  women  every- 
where have  already  mastered  foreign 
languages  through  this  amazingly  differ- 
ent and  simple  method.  In  case  after 
case  it  is  proving  that  this  is  the  quick- 
est, easiest  and  most  effective  language 
course  in  existence. 

You  Commence  to  Speak  Another 
Language — At    Once 

You  don't  have  to  wait  months  be- 
fore you  can  express  yourself  in  another 
language  when  you  study  it  this  ear  way. 
In  your  very  first  lesson  you  begin  to 
speak  of  interesting  everyday  matters. 
And  almost  before  you  know  it — in  just 
a  few  weeks  you  will  be  able  to  speak 
and  read  another  language — more  flu- 
ently than  can  many  a  person  who  has 
been  studying  it  for  years  in  the  ordi- 
nary old-fashioned  way. 

Tremendous   Importance  of  Foreign 
Languages  in   Business 

Do  you  realize  what  it  can  mean  to 
you  to  have  a  foreign  language  at  your 
command?  American  trade  with  for- 
eign countries  is  rapidly  increasing  and 


there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  guage  by  the  famous  Languagephone 
men  and  women  who  can  speak  another  method.  In  the  whole  world  you  can- 
language  besides  English  to  fill  impor-  not  find  a  simpler,  easier  method.  It 
tant  positions  in  business  houses  of  has  been  praised  and  endorsed  by  teach- 
every  character.  The  number  of  peo-  ers  of  languages  in  such  famous  uni-  j 
pie  who  can  qualify  is  so  limited  that  versities  as  Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard, 
big  salaries  are  gladly  offered  to  those  Princeton,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins, 
capable  of  meeting  the  requirements.  Michigan,  Brown,   Stevens   Institute  of 

Technology. 

A  Valuable  Social  Asset,  Too 

Send   for    Free    Book 

The   ability  to   speak   a    foreign   Ian-  Learn  about  thi§  fasdnati  to 

guage    also    increases   your    prestige    in  karn  R   foreign  language  bx  cay      See 

social  life.  It  opens  up  doors  that  would  how  amazingly  easy  it  rea[lv  is_.how 

otherwise  remain  closed  to  you     It  en-  quick   and  inexpensIve     An  interesting 

ables  you  to  mix  with  cultured  people  illustrated  booklet)  for  the  aski 

whose  society  you  could  not  otherwise  describes    this    remarkably    simple    »by 

enjoy.      It  oroadcns  your  intellect,   en-  car„  course  fuU       Send  fof  [t  ^  Qnce 

riches  your  personality,   makes  you  in-  tl^,.^>„      „         *.  ^\-     „.-         \*  -i 

.  :         F  7'  y  Ineres   no   cost — no   obligation.    Mail 

teresting.  coupon  now.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
For  those  who  travel  abroad  the  ad-  pany,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  Hess  Build- 
vantages    of   speaking   more    than    one  ing,  Dept.  16,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
language  are  obvious  and  tend  greatly 
to  increase  not  only  the  enjoyment  of 
their   trip   but   also   add   to   the   educa- 
tional benefits  to  be  derived.  Fl  XK  *  wagnalls  company 

."{54    Fourth    Avenue,    Hess    ISuiUlinu.    Dept.    16 

Then,  too,  think  of  the  pleasure  of  New  York  city,  n.  ir. 

reading  French  and  Italian  books  in  the  1>lease  M,ul  ""'  without  omentum  o.  cost  >oUr  hookiet  "Listen] 

.  ,  ing    in    on    the    I..anguagephone."    describing    the    famous    Rosenthal 

Original  nOt       in       expurgated       transla-  method    of    learning    foreign    languages    by    ear.      Also    full    details 

." „        nru"     1       _T    il_         *_        _  C  J"      _    T_  "f    >our    free     trial     olfer     for    the     Spanish.     French.     German     or 

tions.    Think  of  the  joy  of  reading  for-  ItllIlilI1  „m„0 

eign  masterpieces  in  the  tongues  in  which 

they  were  conceived  and  written.  Name    I 

Famous   Languagephone   Ear-Method  Address    

Decide   now  to   learn   a    foreign  Ian-  city   state 
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THE  UNUSUAL  GIFT 

for  the 

Blushing  Bride  or  Girlish  Graduate 


"Chinese  Jade,''  a  beautiful, 
interesting  and  informative 
booklet  sent  on  receipt  of 
if  cents  to  cover   mailing. 


LONG  SANG  TI 

Chinese  Curios  Co.,  Inc. 


32.3  Fifth  Avenue 


Established  i9oi     New  York,  N.  Y. 


An  Invitation 


\^OV  are  always  welcome  to 
inspect  our  large  collection  ot 
rare  Textiles  and  Tapestries  (XV' 
XVIII  Century)  which  we  have  on 


Permanent  Exhibition 

at  our  Galleries,  together 
with  authentic  Italian  An- 
tiques   and    old    Majolica 


KELLER  6?  FUNARO 

721  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


INC. 


FLORENCE 


LUCERNE 


HARRIETT  C.  BRYANT 


Painted  by  S.  B.  WAUGH  in  1853 
The  canvas  is  9  ft.  high  by  18  ft.  long — (Original) 


[Reproductions  of 

OLD  WALL  PAPERS 

CHINTZ 

DECORATIONS 

2  West  47th  Street 
New  York  City  -  and  <-  New  Milford,  Conn. 


L.  Guidotti 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

John    Cruiaotti 


IMPORTER 

of 

SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

WROUGHT  IRON 

BROCADES,  ETC. 

Purchases  from    -weekly   shipments    may    be  made 
through  your  decorator  or  dealer  at  lowest  prices. 

413  West  16th  Street 
New  York,  N.   Y. 


"Young  Calves  iii  (i  Barnyard"  by  Lindsey  Morris  Sterling,  exhibited  at  the  Architectural  League  this  season 
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Introducing 

THE  NEW  CINDERELLA  HOLLOW  WARE 


From  the  first  the  popularity  of  Cinderella  flatware- 
proved  that  the  Master  Craftsmen  had  again  sounded 
a  new  note  in  silverware  design.  Now  comes  the  Tea  and 
Dinner  Ware  to  match.  In  the  same  motif  as  the  flatware 
— as  distinctive — as  handsome— as  genuinely  beautiful. 

Your  jewreler  will  be  glad  to  show  you  both  Cinderella 
hollow  ware  and  flatware. 

GOK&AM 

PROVIDENCE,    R.    I.     ©IS©      NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 


CINDERELLA 
PATTERN 

in  Sterling  Silver 

Teaspoons  .  .  6  for  $  9 .50 
Dessert  Knives  6  for  $21 .00 
Dessert  Forks  6  for  $20.00 
Tea  Set $450.00 

(5  pieces  without  kettle  or  waiter) 

Kettle $225.00 

Waiter  25Hn  long   $375-00 

■Ask  your  Jeweler  for  a 
complete  list  of  prices. 


AMERICA' S      LEADING      S I LV  ER  SMITHS      FOR      OVER      90      YEARS 

Mtmbtr  of  Sterling  Silversmiths'  Guild  of  America 


Russell  Pope,  Architect 


Photograph  by  Mr.  Pope 


tantalizing  glimpse  across  the  avenue  of  lindens  at  "Glen  Farm,"  the  Newport,  R.   I.,  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Taylor  of  New  York, 
istrative  of  the  French  garden  landscape  treatment  so  popular  in  the  days  of  Louis  XVI  in  which  unexpected  diversions  are  created  by  quaint 

marble  groups,  disporting  themselves  in  playful  mood 


Arts  e?  Decoration 

Beautifying  the  Home  Through  the  Arts  and  Interior  Decoration 
Volume  xxv  jUm.  iqz6  number  2 

A  Louis  Seize  Chateau  in  a  Newport  Garden 

Having  Much   the  Same  Classic  Charm  and  the  Sophistication   of  the  French   Landscaping   That  Made 

J  ersailles  and  Fontainebleau  Famous,  the  Xewport,  R.  I.  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Taylor 

is  a   \ntahle  Contribution  to  this  Colony  of  Handsome  Homes 

By  GILES  EDGERTON 

TYPICALLY,  vividly  French  after  the  The   facade,  marked  by  the  reticence   that  ending  in  a  circular  terminal  before  the  ser- 

manner  of  the  late  18th  Century  when  followed   upon   the  fantastic  extravagance  of  vice    portion.     Glen    Farm    borders    for    an 

the  gayety  of  the  Renaissance  had  been  design  under  Louis  Quinze,  is  absolutely  de-  appreciable    distance    on    the    Seconnet    River 

absorbed   in   the  somewhat   austere   but  void  of  extraneous  ornamentation  and  depends  and    the    chateau    occupies    an    imposing   site 

superb    classicism    under    Louis    Seize.    Glen  for    its   success   on   pure   form   of   which    the  overlooking  the  water  on  the  west  while   to 


John  Russell  Pope,  Architect  Photo  by  J.  IV.  Gillies 

"(,len  Farm,"  designed  in  the  feeling  of  Louis  Seize  at  the  period   when  the  extravagance  of  design  under  Louis  Quinze  had  been 

absorbed  in  the  austere  but  classical  style  of  the  late  18th  century 


Farm,  the  Newport.  R.  I.,  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mr-.  Moses  Taylor  of  New  York  stands  out 
as  one  of  the  few  rare  examples  of  Gallic 
chateau  architecture  of  the  period  to  be 
found  on  American  soil.  Having  much  the 
same  idyllic  environment  as  that  of  Versailles 
and  Fontainebleau.  the  undulating  hills 
crowned  with  woods,  the  vast  stretches  of 
meadow  land  sweeping  up  to  the  house  with 
closer  at  hand  lovely  landscaped  areas  in 
which  the  sophistication  of  French  garden 
treatment  plays  an  important  part,  the  French 
chateau  enjoys  a  highly-favored  setting. 

From  even'  aspect  are  alluring  vistas  with 
fascinating  perspectives,  terminating  invari- 
ably in  some  delectable  prospect,  a  flower  bor- 
dered pool  perhaps,  a  fountain  or  a  delicious 
bit  of  garden  pageantry  to  frame  the  lofty- 
pyramidal  mass  that  is  enveloped  in  the 
subtle  flavor  of  its  own  mediaeval  atmos- 
phere. The  chateau,  designed  in  John  Rus- 
sell Pope's  most  impressive  manner,  is  not 
only  an  admirable  and  very  lovely  example 
of  that  splendid  school  of  classical  architec- 
ture that  was  one  of  the  glories  of  Louis 
XVFi  reign  but  it  still  holds  a  magic  to 
lure  the  eye  and  stimulate  the  imagination  by 
reason  of  the  fine  old  traditions  it  embodies. 


distinctive  French  roof  plays  an  important 
part.  To  this  inherent  quality  of  harmony 
is  due  the  great  serenity  of  spirit  which  is 
its  most  potent  charm ;  not  in  any  sense  the 
placidity  of  the  commonplace  but  a  noble 
tranquillity  of  mien  that  springs  only  from 
the  rhythm  and  proportion,  the  scale  and 
symmetry  of  a  fine  architectural  model  of 
the  classic  age. 

Quite  as  subtle  an  attribute  as  the  form  of 
the  chateau  is  the  quiet  scheme  of  coloring, 
the  tonic  or  keynote  of  the  general  scheme 
being  the  deep,  warm  ivory  of  the  stucco  walls 
with  shutters  to  match.  Attuned  to  it  are 
the  deeper  vibrations  of  the  Ohio  sandstone 
trim,  the  pale  red  masses  of  weathered  brick 
in  the  monumental  chimneys  and  the  delicious 
jade  green  slate  of  the  precipitous  roof  sur- 
faces. A  softly  contrasting  note  is  the  bright 
green  of  the  linden  trees  that  lead  in 
measured  files,  like  lines  of  infantry,  from 
facade  to  forecourt. 

From  the  forecourt  built  into  the  slope  of 
rising  ground  and  masked  by  interesting 
landscape  treatment,  the  main  driveway 
sweeps  northward,  following  the  contour  of 
the  hills  until  it  meets  the  highway.  A  short 
distance  from  the  house  a  branch  turns  awav 


the  east  are  the  rising  hills  of  the  imme- 
diate surroundings. 

Mr.  Taylor's  vast  estate  which  is  actually 
located  in  Portsmouth,  in  Newport  township, 
includes  in  its  environs  the  highlands  of  the 
north,  where  is  to  be  found  the  great  di- 
versity of  scenery  and  interesting  geological 
character  of  the  soil  which  is  typical  of  the 
section  lying  between  Xarragansett  Bay  and 
the  East  Passage  or  Seconnet  River,  the 
latter  a  great  arm  of  the  sea  that  penetrates 
to  the  furthermost  boundaries  of  Rhode 
Island.  It  has  been  said  that  the  insular 
portion  of  the  county  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  rugged  shore  line 
loses  nothing  by  comparison. 

Not  only  is  Glen  Farm  famous  for  one  of 
the  most  notable  architectural  structures  in 
this  section  of  handsome  homes  but  it  also 
occupies  a  position  of  high  importance  as  a 
stock  farm,  the  abode  of  Mr.  Taylor's  prize 
winning  cattle  which  are  housed  in  a  group 
of  farm  buildings  said  to  be  the  last  word 
in   modern    agricultural   equipment. 

Although  built  but  recently,  the  chateau 
nestling  among  the  luxuriant  growth  of  forest 
trees,    has   the   mellow   look   of   age,    due   in 
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great  measure  not  only  to  the 
careful   selection   of   materials 
but  to  the  exceedingl}    clever 
landscaping  carried  out  under 
the    direction    of    those    skilful 
landscape  gardeners,  the  Olm- 
sted      Brothers      of       Boston. 
Mass.    The  piquant  avenues  of 
lindens,   clipped    French    fash- 
ion, a  traditional  treatment  of 
formal  gardens  in  old  France 
forms  one   of  the   most   inter- 
esting, if  not  the  most  distinc- 
tive note  in  the  general  plan. 
Innumerable      cedars,      tall 
and    conical,    in    the   informal 
planting   also    savor   of   tradi- 
tional     methods      but      most 
lovely  of  all  are  the  intriguing 
garden   motifs,    so   popular   in 
the    days    of    the    Louis'    that 
create  such  unexpected   diver- 
sions   when     one    comes    un- 
aware   upon    them,    an    effigy 
in  marble  it  may  be,   a  circu- 
lar   garden    bench    set    in     a 
formal    screen    of    cedars    or 
alluring    figures    of    youthful 
grace  garbed  in   the  costumes 
of  the  period,  disporting  them- 
selves with  four  footed  beasts 
in  playful  mood. 

Also  partaking  of  the  pic- 
torial quality  of  the  French 
landscape  treatment  is  the 
formal  garden  at  the  end  of 
the  loggia.    The  latter,  an  in- 

Architecturally  lovely  is  the  log- 
gia, the  stucco  trails  pierced  b\ 
arches  intersected  by  a  row  of 
smaller  openings  with  classic 
oediments,  each  of  which  frame 
charming  vistas  of  the  land- 
scaped areas 
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tegral  part  of  the  structural 
formation  is  architecturally 
very  lovely  in  itself  and  in 
association  with  the  planting 
forms  a  peculiarly  winsome 
feature  of  the  decorative 
scheme.  The  stucco  walls  of 
the  loggia,  pierced  by  tall  el- 
liptical arches,  each  framing 
noble  views,  are  intersected 
by  a  row  of  smaller  arches, 
capped  by  pediments  and 
treated  with  quoins  after  the 
manner  of  the  period. 

The  treatment  of  the 
formal  garden  follows  '  the  " 
main  axis  of  the  house  with 
borders  of  flowers  and' shrubs 
enclosing  a  tapis  verte  and 
further  along  a  lily  pool  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  water 
plants  and  associated  detail. 
To  the  extreme  left  may  be 
glimpsed  a  picturesque  arcade 
connecting  the  men's  quarters 
and  laundry  with  the  service 
portion. 

While  the  mastery  of   Mr. 
Pope's    inimitable    style    is    to 
be    noted    in    every    detail    of 
the     design     and     finish,     the 
architect    gives    Mrs.    Taylor 
much  of  the  credit  for  its  ac- 
complishment   as   well   as   for 
the  fine  discrimination  shown 
in   the  selection  of  the   acces- 
sories  and   decorations.     The 
owner  spent  considerable  time 
abroad    collecting    lovely    old 
furniture    of     the    period     as 
well   as  a   number   of  ravish- 
ing     canvases      by      famous 
French    painters   of   the    18th 


st  a  suggestion  of  the  rich  beauty  of  the  formal  garden,  following  the 
an  axis  of  the  house    with  the  floivering  vines  and  box  gardens' that 
climb  over  the  loggia  walls 


Quite,  in  keeping  with  the  delectable  charm  of   "Glen   Farm"   is   the 

stately  entrance    m  which  the  portals,  richly  designed  iron  gates,  are 

flanked  by  tall  granite  columns  crowned  with  eagles 
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centurj  to  be  empaneled  in  or  hung  on 
the  walls.  Under  the  inspiration  of 
such  a  tutelary  genius  and  in  association 
with  one  of  America's  foremost  designers, 
it  is  not  strange  that  Glen  Farm  should 
bear  the  stamp  of  excellence  that  marked 
the  early  French  Schools. 

Through  a  massive  oak  door,  the  im- 
portant architectural  embellishment  of 
the  facade,  the  palatial  hall,  built  en- 
tirely of  sandstone,  is  entered,  where  a 
floor  of  stone  in  Fontainebleau  design 
and  a  majestic  circular  stairway  orna- 
mented with  richly  wrought  iron  balus- 
are  important  adjuncts.  Here  the 
walls  of  magnificent  spaces  are  treated 
with  pilasters  with  square  engaged  pil- 
lars and  ornate  Corinthian  capitals  and 
base,  that  serve  to  further  enhance  the 
stately  grace  so  closely  associated  with  the 
time  of  Louis  Seize.  To  right  and  left 
of  the  vestibule  are  reception  and  coat 
rooms,  for  men  and  women,  the  former 
with  handsomel)  wainscoted  walls  and 
the  latter  done  in  panels  painted  in 
brilliant  floral  designs. 

All  the  rooms  are  palatial  in  size  enjoy- 
ing magnificent  views  in  every  direction. 
Throughout  the  house  an  air  of  elegance  pre- 
\  ails  for  in  no  instance  have  the  decorative 
effects  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  line 
and  form  and  the  classic  beauty  of  Louis 
XVI  is  still  the  dominant  note.  As  in  the 
great  hall,  the  four  wall  spaces  of  the  main 
living  rooms  are  divided  into  formal  panel- 
ing but  slender  mouldings  replace  the  more 
elaborate  pilasters.  Delicately  reserved  in 
treatment,  the  effect  is  one  of  exquisite  per- 
fection of  design  and  detail. 

The  living  room  of  noble  proportions  has 
its  walls  painted  in  seawater  blue,  the  trans- 
lucent  tones  of  the  ocean  close  to  the  shore, 
which  maj   be  glimpsed  from  the  tall  windows 

The  delectable  <  liimm  v  piece  in  the  dining-room, 
flanked  by  torcheres,  m  which  the  refined  decora- 
tion in  the  spandrels  o\  the  arch  are  emphasized 
uith,  as  the  keystone,  a  shield  in  which  the  arms 
of  the  Tayloi    family  are  carved 
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7.  W.  Gillie. 


The  classic  beauty  of  the  dining-room  setting  is  in 
keeping  with  the  architecture  of  the  period.  The 
carved  fireplace  uas  brought  from  France  by  the 
owner  and  the  wall  paintings  are  those  of  famous 
18th  century  artists 

that  open  to  the  west.  Equally  gracious  is 
the  dining  room  where  the  architectural 
ornament,  though  still  formal,  is  richer  by 
comparison.  The  dentilated  cornice  is 
slightly  heavier  and  the  entablature  over  the 
doors  more  decorative.  Empaneled  in  the 
walls  are  lovely  paintings  by  18th  century 
artists  but  most  delightful  of  all,  perhaps,  is 
the  lovely  chimney  piece  with  a  rare  carved 
fireplace,  brought  from  France  by  Mrs. 
Taylor  for  the  purpose.  A  circular  headed 
mirror  occupies  the  entire  overmantel,  the 
spandrels  of  the  arch  filled  with  classic 
(Continued  on  page  73) 

The  recessed  bookcases  in  the  library  at  "Glen 
Farm,"  though  a  modern  note,  fit  delightfully  into 
the  setting  and  create  an  interesting  diversion  in 
the  classic  background  without  affecting  the  purity 
of  the  style.  Entirely  in  harmony  is  the  18th  cen- 
tury furniture  and  the  lighting  fixtures 
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Photos  by  M.  E.  Hewitt 

On  the  terrace,  adjoining  the  living  room  of  Mrs.  George  B.  Hedges'   Long   Island   residence,   green    painted   iron    furniture    and 

comfortable  hooded  chairs  have  been  grouped   around   the  fountain 

Ornaments  and  Furniture  for  the  Garden 

This   Season   Has   Brought   Forth    Many   New   Picturesque   Fashions    in    Garden   Fittings 

By  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


~|%  ~f~ EVER  before,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
^L  has  the  American  garden  with 
^  its  possibilities  offered  the  allur- 
ing charm  that  it  does  at  the 
present  day.  The  garden  in  England,  as 
we  know,  which  is  so  much  a  part  of 
English  country  life,  has  been,  for  genera- 
tions, a  place  in  which  to  dream,  think 
and  forget  the  outer  world.  Through 
succeeding  years,  it  has  been  carefully 
tended  that  it  may  offer  just  this  happi- 
ness, but  we  are  only  beginning  to  realize 
here  what  a  garden  really  means  and  how 
much  pleasure  we  can  derive  from  it  and 
life  out  of  doors. 

The  garden  of  our  grandmothers,  in 
view  of  so  bold  a  statement,  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  it  is  true,  with  its  trim  little 
box  bordered  paths  and  rose  beds,  but 
it  was  a  place  in  which  to  walk,  not  to 
rest.  As  time  went  on,  our  understanding 
of  the  garden  changed  and  the  old- 
fashioned  garden  was  forgotten  with  the 
introduction  of  formal  beds  of  colored 
plants,  cana  and  salvia.  We  were  satis- 
fied with  rustic  arbors,  iron  deer  and  great 
iron    urns    filled    with    plants    and    vines 


strawberry  jar,  which  is  a  variation  of  the 
oil  jar,  but  has  several  openings  through- 
out the  base  in  which  plants  or  vines 
will  grow,  if  planted  in  rich  soil,  is  de- 
sirable as  an  individual  ornament  for  the 
porch  or  terrace. 

Irregularly  flagged  walks,  grass  grown 
in  the  crevices,  which  gives  the  appearance 
of  age,  were  also  adopted  as  a  popular 
treatment  and  for  the  floor  surface  of 
terraces.  From  old  world  gardens  we 
have  likewise  learned  the  value  of  the 
fountain  and  how  this  may  be  made  the 
central  point  of  interest.  A  single  grace- 
ful figure  of  a  child  in  a  sportive  mood, 
at  play  with  fish  or  dolphins,  has  become 
a  popular  theme  in  these.  Frogs  and 
turtles,  of  bronze  or  stone,  are  also  used 
as  mediums  to  supply  contributory  streams 
from  the  sides  of  the  basin. 

Sun-dials  on  stone  pedestals,  that  are 
placed  within  a  flower  bed  and  stone 
peacocks  with  spreading  tails  are  also 
used  against  a  flowery  background. 
Finials  for  garden  walks,  stone  benches, 


Ohan  Berberyan's  Jardin  Latin  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  in 
Palm  Beach.   It  was  reproduced  from  one  of  the  gardens  at 

the  Paris   Exposition.     Among  the   decorative   jars   used  are  , 

antiques  imported  from  Andalusia  and  Florence,  also  a  de  tables  andf  gazing  globes  are  Other  im- 
Medici  Seventeenth  Century  model.  One  jar  is  from  the  collec-  portant  features.  A  weather  vane, 
dotting  a  well  kept  lawn,  not  to  say  an  tion  of  John  Sargent,  the  painter.  A  Florentine  jar  of  1661  is  painted  green,  on  which  is  perched  a 
iron  fountain.  decorated   with   Delia   Robbia  garlands.    Four    modern   jars     brilliant  red  bird  provides  a  pleasing  note 

0„     «-V,„     ~^,-~V.      ™„,,o<-     „o.^~     Ao,'re       made  in  Europe  are  copies  of  old  Roman  and  Grecian  models.        r    „  i •       .1  „    „  „j„„ 
n    the    porch,     canvas    camp    chairs,      .„    ,     „        K                  *         c     •        1  »l             a              .of   color   in   the   garden. 

All  the  flower  pots  came  from  Spam  and  the  onyx  flower  pots 

can  be  lighted  at  night 


camp 
stereotyped  woven  rush  rockers,  and,  for 
greater  comfort,  a  steamer  chair  or  two 
vied  with  the  woven  colored  hemp  ham- 
mock. Floor  coverings  were  considered  im- 
practical. This  was  the  equipment  of  the 
average  house.  Then  came  the  more  attrac- 
tive wicker  chairs  and  with  them  the  woven 
cotton  cord  hammock,  even  more  easily  cap- 
sized, trimmed  with  a  wide  fringe  and  re- 
lieved with  some  slight  attempt  at  design. 
Simple  grass  rugs  of  neutral  coloring  and  in- 
different pattern  were  also  accepted.  But  we 
have  gone  far  beyond  this  now.  The  study 
of  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Europe  and  the 
treatment  of  loggias,  patios  and  terraces  has 
brought  us  something  better,  superinduced  by 
our  own  natural  environment,  particularly  in 
the  South. 

Later  came  a  change  of  feeling  in  a  modern 
treatment  that  made  the  porch  as  gay  as  the 
garden.  Restraint  was  cast  aside,  color  became 
akin  to  beauty  and  luxurious  comfort  typical 


of  ease  rather  than  laziness.  On  these  lines 
the  present  treatment  of  garden  equipment 
and  porch  furnishings  was  established,  making 
possible  delightful  outdoor  living. 

What  made  the  gardens  of  Italy  and  patios 
of  Spain  beautiful  was  brought  here  to  make 
our  American  gardens  equally  so  and  in  these 
the  great  oil  jars  of  terra-cotta,  glazed  in 
blues  and  greens,  were  introduced  as  orna- 
ments. Those  with  the  spout  and  handle, 
like  a  great  blunt  nosed  jug,  in  pink  glaze 
terra-cotta  bordered  in  bright  green  are  par- 
ticularly effective.  Others  in  natural  finish 
with  a  broad  band  of  Indian  decoration  in 
blues  and  greens  are  equally  so. 

These  may  stand,  sentinel-like,  on  either 
side  of  the  garden  stairway  leading  down  to 
a  terrace ;  may  be  placed  effectively  on  stone 
walls,  or  used  in  numbers,  at  regular  intervals, 
along  the  stone  coping  of  a  water  way.     The 


The  large  brilliantly  colored  shade 
umbrellas,  that  have  taken  on  the  pagoda 
shape  this  season,  also  make  a  bright  spot 
of  color.  These  may  be  held  in  place  through 
the  center  of  a  painted  iron  tea  table,  or  may 
be  supported  by  a  wrought  iron  stand,  if  used 
on  a  terrace.  For  children,  these  canvas  um- 
brellas, decorated  with  painted  mother  goose 
subjects,  rise  from  the  center  of  a  sand  box 
and  are  jointed  so  as  to  be  adjustable  to  any 
angle  of  the  sun. 

The  swinging  couch  hammock  is  another 
feature  of  garden  and  porch  furniture  that 
contributes  much  comfort  in  its  upholstered 
seats  and  back  cushions  done  in  waterproof, 
stencilled  duck,  as  is  illustrated,  in  gray  with 
black  pipings ;  in  vivid  awning  stripes  or  in 
solid  red  waterproof  chintz  piped  in  black,  or 
black  piped  with  red. 

A  garden  box  that  is  waterproof  and  in- 
tended to  be  left  outdoors,  painted  green  or 
Venetian  red  and  mounted  on  a  wrought  iron 
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The  terrace  <>!    1/r.s.  Paul  Moore's  delight 
fill  winter  home  at  Palm  Beach,  overlook 
uil:     Lake     ft  orth,     has    an     attractive 
arrangement     of    deep    cut    reed    and 
green    painted    iron    chairs    with 
vivid     cushions.       The     colorful 
oil    jar,    tile    topped    table    and 
red  capped  null  further  enhance 
the    brilliant    coloring    here 

'base,    offers   a   safe    place   in 

which  to  keep  a  favorite 
book,  cigarettes  or  one's 
Moving.  In  the  newer  de- 
signs in  bird  baths  that  con- 
sisting of  a  shallow  bowl  of 
orange  -  toned  terra  -  cotta 
supported  on  an  antique 
green  iron  tripod,  mounted 
with  metal  birds,  cut  in 
silhouette,  is  most  amusing. 

For  tea  in  the  garden,  al- 
though equally  desirable  for 
the  terrace  or  porch,  is  the  iron  muffin 
stand  done  in  Venetian  red  and  gold, 
with  fluted  edge  shelves.  Furniture 
for  outdoor  use  that  will  stand  the 
effects  of  rain  and  sun  is  now  obtainable  in 
a  variety  of  types,  in  painted  iron  or  wood 
mounted  with  iron.  Of  the  former  type,  the 
French  chairs  that  have  a  springy  seat  of 
metal  bands  are  among  the  most  popular,  in 
arm  or  side  chairs,  with  a  table  of  slender 
but  strong  proportions.  These  are  invariably 
painted  a  soft  leaf  green. 

An  attractive  chair  combining  wood  and 
iron  is  to  be  had  with  oak  slats,  painted 
yellow  with  a  blue  conventionalized  flower 
decoration  and  an  inset  strip  of  ornamental 
iron  in  the  back,  similarly  colored.  This  type 
of  chair  and  settee  is  often  done  in  green 
with  undecorated  slats,  or  have  perforated 
metal  seats.  The  hooded  folding  canvas  chair, 
a  glorification  of  the  steamer  chair,  offers  an 
agreeable  protection  from  the  sun  in  its  fringe 
trimmed  canopy  of  figured  linen.  The  foot 
re>t  in  these  is  removable. 

In  furniture  for  the  porch  a  unique  table, 
rather  small  in  size,  has  a  glass  top  and  iron 
base,  in  which  a  holder  for  a  flower  pot  ap- 
pears. The  flowering  plant  is  thus  enjoyed 
by  looking  down  through  the  table  top,  as 
well  as  from  the  side.  A  nest  of  two  tables, 
with  rounded  ends  that  terminate  in  the  legs, 
is  painted  mottled  green  and  gold  and  offers 
a  great  convenience  for  tea. 


Varicolored  tile  topped  tables  and  those  of 
iron  with  tops  of  copper,  colorfully  decorated, 
also  chairs  and  settees  that  correspond,  with 
leather  seats  emblazoned  in  a  similar  manner, 
are  especially  desirable  for  a  loggia.  New  iron 
frame  chairs  are  shown  with  closely  woven 
Hong  Kong  grass  seats  and  backs,  and  an 
equally  desirable  chair  is  that  of  brilliant 
awning  cloth,  with  leather  strap  arms,  and 
back  and  seat  held  by  ropes  to  a  wooden  frame 
that  may  be  taken  apart.  This  has  found  great 
favor  at  Palm  Beach  as  it  is  easily  packed  for 
shipment.  French  rattan  chairs,  that  are  so 
undeniably  comfortable,  are  woven  in  large 
plaids  of  green  and  natural  coloring  or  in  a 
geometrical  pattern  in  tangerine  and  black. 

An  unusually  low  armchair,  done  in  a  large 
flower  pattern  linen,  is  made  with  a  double 
cushion  seat.  When  desired  the  upper  cushion 
folds  down  upon  the  floor  and  forms  a  chaise- 
longue.  Another  adaptation  of  cushions  con- 
sists of  five,  chintz  covered,  and  folded  one 
upon  another,  chair  height,  yet  attached  at  one 
edge.  These  when  extended  upon  the  floor 
make  a  comfortable  place  on  which  to  lounge 
and  read.  Still  another  substitute  for  the 
couch  hammock  is  the  French  hammock,  com- 
prising an  upholstered  chintz-covered  cor- 
rugated roll  that  forms  a  comfortable  bed 
when    extended.    (Continued  on  page  70) 

At   the  right   of   the   stairway, 
leading   to    the   lower   garden, 
comfortable       chairs 
painted   a   brilliant   yel- 
low  and   a   striped 
duck       umbrella, 
held  by  a  wrought 
iron      support      of 
unique  design  have 
been     effectively 
grouped 


Photos  by 
M.  E.  Hewitt 


(Below)  —  At 
the  end  of  the 
terrace,  an  old 
Italian  iron  lan- 
tern, hung  be- 
neath the  sea 
grape  trees 
against  the 
house,  lends  ad- 
ded  interest 
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A  Norman  House  in  a  Walled  Garden 

This   Picturesque  Home  in  Oyster  White  Stucco  with  Black  Roof,  Is  Shown  with  a  Spring  Garden 

in   Bloom  —Apple   Trees.   Cherry   Trees,    Tulips  and  Narcissus 


Marian  Coffin,  Landscape  Architect;  James  Scheiner.  Architec* 


Photographs  by  George  H.  Van  Anda 
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tin-  doorway  truth  into  the  s>-n  i<  • 
garden.  The  planting  includes  broad- 
leafed    evergreens    and    cherry    trees 


Below)  —View   of  garden   house  and 
garage  across  the  lawn   from  the   ter- 
race. Apple  tree  in  foreground 


From  the  wrought  iron  gateway  one  goes  through  a  delightful 
Japanese  cherry  walk  directly  to  the  street 
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The  Stairway  in  Your  Home 

I  nusual  Stairways,  Graceful,  Sturdy,  Picturesque  and  Practical,  One  of  Which  May  Suit  the  House 

You  Are  Going  to  Build 

By  C.  STANLEY  TAYLOR 


PROBABLY  no  interior  architectural 
detail  of  the  modern  dwelling  so  clearly 
reflects  the  romantic  background  of  the 
changing  ages  or  so  subtly  indicates  the 
influence  of  authentic  architectural  precedent 
than  does  the  stairway.  Certainly,  from  the 
viewpoints  of  utility  and  appearance,  the 
stairway  merits  the  homebuilder's  most  serious 
consideration.  It  is  usually  one  of  the  first 
interior  details  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  visitor 
and  in  its  design  the  principal  lines  and  masses 
can  be  skilfully  disposed  to  greatly  enhance 
the  pleasing  impression  of  any  interior. 
Therefore,  as  a  sequel  to  last  month's  discus- 
sion of  entrances,  this  subject  of  stairways  is 
presented  to  complete  the  analysis  of  the 
function  of  access  and  its  requirements  in 
better  homes  of  today. 

The  evolution  of  stairway  design  indicates 
all  of  the  changing  trends  of  social  activity 
and  domestic  environment  of  the  historical 
periods.  Before  and  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  construction  of  dwellings  involved 
the  use  of  heavy  masonry  materials  and  heavy 
timbers.  It  might  be  said  that  during  that 
period  domestic  life  within  feudal  halls  and 
castles  proceeded  also  on  a  heavy  scale  with 


were  of  more  graceful  design  and  construc- 
tion, although  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth 
century  in  both  England  and  France  that  the 
individual  stair  hall  with  the  curved  stairway 
became  general  in  accordance  with  the  refine- 
ments of  interior  architecture,  decoration  and 
of  contemporary  domestic  life  itself. 

Realizing  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
the  stairway  in  the  modern  home  and  the 
unusual  opportunity  afforded  to  express  indi- 
vidual taste,  we  may  proceed  to  an  analysis  of 
the  design  and  construction  of  various  types 
of  stairways  which  through  precedent  and 
modern  adaptation  are  found  most  suitable  for 
the  homebuilder's  purpose. 

In  general,  there  are  four  recognized  types 
of  stairways  which  have  evolved  during  cen- 
turies of  structural  evolution. 
These  include  the  enclosed 
straight  stairway;  the  enclosed 
curved  stair  w  a  y ;  the  open 
straight  stairway,  and  the  open 
curved  stairway.  Each  of  these 
types  may  be  subdivided  again, 
according  to  location  and  archi- 
tectural style.  There  will  be 
found   on    these   pages    illustra- 


tions of  a  number  of  stairways,  each  of  which 
fits  one  of  the  above  classifications,  and  in  the 
design  of  which  a  definite  adaptation  of  some 
architectural  precedent  is  involved. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  the  average  modern 
American  home  is  more  or  less  designed  in 
keeping  with  architectural  precedent,  so  an 
important  architectural  detail  such  as  the 
stairway  must  be  of  a  design  which  is  con- 
sistent both  in  style  and  in  proportion  with 
the  general  interior  architectural  scheme. 
Consistency  is  also  required  in  choosing  the 
location  of  the  stairway,  whether  it  is  to  be 
in  a  separate  stair  hall  or  leading  up  from 
the  living-room  or  foyer. 

In  American  homes  of  modern  design  it 
is    usually    found    that    the    use    of    enclosed 


Addison  Mizner,  Architect 
Stairway  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Ritz-Carlton  Cloister.  The  severe 
masonry  of  this  stair  ivay is  eminently 
consistent  with  the  Spanish-Gothic 
interior  and  accentuates  the  value 
of   the   carefully   designed   window 

little  refinement  and  but  a  small 
degree  of  aesthetic  appreciation. 
Thus,  we  find  that  the  stairs  in 
buildings  of  the  feudal  periods 
were,  in  relative  scale,  of  mas- 
sive masonry  construction  usu- 
ally enclosed  in  solid  masonry 
walls  and  constructed  either 
with  straight  wide  steps  for  ac- 
cess to  important  rooms  or  in 
small  curved  forms  for  second- 
ary purposes  of  convenience. 

Gradually  the  use  of  wood 
and  light  wrought-iron  mem- 
bers eliminated  the  use  of  heavy 
vaulted  stairs,  so  that  during 
the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
periods    in    England    stairways 


Mott  B.  Schmidt,  Architect 

(Above)  —  An  in- 
terior comprised  of 
Adam  and  Chinese 
Chippendale 
effects  —  the  details 
of  the  delicately 
wrought  iron  balus- 
trade and  of  the 
fluted  column  and 
moldings  are  pure 
Adam  in  style.  In 
the  home  of  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Vanderbilt 


(Left)  —  An  inter- 
esting example  of 
the  free  ■  standing 
curved  stairway  in 
a  square  tcell  — 
here  the  stair  con- 
struction forms  a 
trus  s  ,  wit h  n o 
visible  supports  ex- 
cept wall  braces 
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straight  stairways  is  practically  limited  to 
dwellings  of  Colonial  type,  particularly  those 

oi  Dutch  Colonial  influence  such  as  that  il- 
lustrated herewith.  Straight  enclosed  stair- 
wax  s  are  also  used  in  dwellings  of  simple  de- 
sign having  Spanish  or  Italian  characteristics. 


This  type  of  stairway  is  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive to  build  and  usually  consists  of  a  few 
steps  leading  up  from  the  living-room  or  foyer 
to  a  door  and  landing  as  shown,  the  stairway 
usually  turning  from  the  landing  which  often 
has    a    service    connection    at    the    rear,    thus 


doing  away  with  the  separate  service  stairs. 
The  construction  of  such  stairways  is  always 
of  wood,  where  used  in  Dutch  Colonial 
houses,  conforming  in  an  attractive  manner 
with  wood  paneling  and  built-in  furniture 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


Peabody,  Wilson  &  Brown,  Architects 
A  typical  stairway  of  Italian  design  with 
balustrade    of   delicately    wrought    iron 


Addison  Miner,  Architect 

A  stairway  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  houses  in  Palm  Beach,  the  home 
of  Dr.  P.  P.  Satterwhite.  Beauty  accented  by  the  wall  fountain  embedded 
in  the  support  of  the  stairs  flanked  on  either  side  by  Old  Spanish  lanterns 


Frederick  J.  Sterner,  Architect 

A  stairway  showing  decided  Jacobean  influence  in  design  and  construc- 
tion, built  entirely  of  heavy  oak  members  is  seen  in  the  home  of  Harry 

F.  Guggenheim 
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A  Famous  Wayside  English  Garden  | 

/  Few  Miles  from   iscot,  Berkshire.  Almost  Within  Sight  of  Windsor  Castle,  Alice  Martineau,  Writer  and 
Maker  of  Gardens  Is  Developing  the  English  Wayside  Type  That  May  Famish 
Inspiration  to  the  Garden    imateur  in  This  Country 

BACK,  from  an  old  country  road,  a  short  wa\  from  Ascot. 
embowered  in  roses  and  old-fashioned  (lowers  stands  Wells- 
bridge  Cottage,  where  Alice  Martineau,  the  charming 
Englishwoman  who  writes  of  gardens,  lives  in  one  of  the 
most  adorable  of  wayside  farmhouses.  Completely  shut  in  and 
screened  from  view  of  the  passer-by,  by  fine  old  trees  and  a  great 
hedge  of  broad-leaved  laurel,  Mrs.  Martineau  carries  on  her  work. 
all  the  while  creating  new  and  more  alluring  examples  of  the  garden 
lover's  art. 

Mrs.  Martineau,  who  signs  herself  simply  Alice  Martineau,  but 
who  appears  as  Mrs.  Philip  Martineau  on  the  title  page  of  her 
books.  "The  Herbaceous  Garden,"  "The  Secrets  of  Many  Gardens" 
and  "Gardening  in  Sunny  Lands"  is  that  rare  type  of  person  who 
knows  her  subject  as  thoroughly  as  she  loves  it.  Not  only  does 
Mrs.  Martineau  create  gardens  and  write  of  them  but  she  lectures 
about  them  as  well,  with  a  fine  blend  of  practical  knowledge,  per- 
sonal experience  and  true  ardor  which  makes  everything  she  pro- 
duces, whether  books  or  flower  paintings,  so  very  well  worth  while. 
Wherever  Mrs.  Martineau  lingers  long  enough,  her  place 
blossoms  like  the  rose.  Having  already  designed,  planted  and  de- 
veloped two  large  estates  of  her  own  only  to  pass  them  on  to  others, 
Mrs.  Martineau  recently  acquired  an  old  place,  a  real  farmer's 
cottage,  surrounded  by  a  few  smiling  acres  and  there  she  is  work- 
ing out  a  problem  after  her  own  heart,  turning  an  almost  virgin 
tract,  possessed  of  many  natural  advantages,  into  a  garden  of  dreams. 
The  experiment  of  developing  at  her  new  country  home,  Wells- 
bridge  Cottage,  the  new  gardens  should  prove  of  particular  interest. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 

The  pictorial  character  of  the  quaint  hooded  dooi  nay  of  JVellsbridge  Cottage 

with  its  protecting  roof,  the  ancient  oak  pillars  and  its  arborial  surroundings 

is  all  expressive  of  the  homely  charm  of  Mrs.  Martineau's  home 


An  extension  of  the  dooryard  garden  suggesting  the  luxuriant  growth  which  distinguishes  Mrs.  Martineau's  wayside  home,  with  its  wealth  of 
shrubs  and  flowering  plants  and  a  glimpse  of  the  trellised  garage  and  garden  tool  house  beyond 
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A  Rare  Old  English  Garden 


Photographs  by  Frances  Benjamin  Johnston 


Courtesy  Ferargil  Galleries 


W ellsbridge  Cottage,  the  picturesque  English  wayside  farmhouse,  near  Ascot,  Berkshire,  where  Alice  Martineau  creates  her  gardens  and  writes  of 
them.   Embodying  the  diverse  character  and  individual  charm  of  the  English  countryside  architectural  relics,  with  floral  setting  entirely  in  harmony 
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Summer  Sports  in  Vital  Etchings 

Two  Summer  Pastimes   Which  Have  a  Most  Intense  Interest  to  All  Sportsmen  Is  Shown  Here  in 

Remarkable  Etchings 


"Well  Out,"  an 
etching  by  Walter 
Tittle  that  should 
be  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  every- 
one  who  has 
played  over  a  dif- 
ficult  golf   course 


"Salmon  Fishing" 
by  Sears  Galla- 
gher. An  exciting 
moment  in  the 
day's  work  of  the 
salmon  fisher,  a 
pastime  that  in- 
volves courage, 
patience,  ability 
and  experience 
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Photos  by  J.  W.  Gillies 

A  reflecting  pool  of  fine  proportion  on  the  terrace  of  the    estate  of  Robert  Law,  Jr.    Dwight  James  Baum,  Architect 

Seeking  Perfection  in  Garden  Pools 

The  Pool  Is  a  Delightful  and  Almost  Essential  Feature  of  the  Modern  American  Garden 

By  AGNES  SELKIRK  CLARK 


THE  pleasant  sound  of  flowing  water 
has  always  been  fascinating  to  man  and 
has  impelled  him  on  to  build  cascades 
and  fountains  of  great  beauty.  His 
next  step  was  to  retain  the  water  in  cisterns 
which  he  ornamented  and 
then  used  as  a  main  fea- 
ture in  his  garden.  The 
effect  of  coolness  and  the 
possibility  for  reflections 
became  apparent.  The 
sparkle  of  the  water  as 
the  breezes  played  across 
the  surface,  the  changes 
of  color  and  the  spouting 
nt  streams  from  sculptured 
groups  finally  resulted  in 
the  pool  becoming  the 
center  from  which  all 
parts  radiated. 

All  this  is  quite  evident 
as  one  visits  and  studies 
the  Italian  Gardens — the 
wonderful  music  of  the 
water  at  Tivoli  as  it 
bursts  from  secret  chan- 
nels, coming  out  in  the 
most  unexpected  places, 
then  dropping  into  feath- 
ery masses  of  ferns  and 
moss  to  reappear  at  some 
lower  level  to  again  con- 
tribute its  share  of  song, 
finally  to  rest  in  the  beau- 
tiful rectangular  pools 
surrounded  by  olive  and 
ilex  trees,  bordered  by 
stuccoed  walls  and  piers 
topped  with  exquisitely 
proportioned  urns!  Such 
reflections  and  delightful 
contrasts  of  color  as  occur 
on  these  sheets  of  azure 
blue  water  are  again  re- 
peated on  the  surface  of 
the  pool  and  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the 
real  and  that  mirrored  in 
the  pools  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  discover. 


The  many  villas  at  Frascati  have  still  other 
intriguing  ways  of  using  water  over  and  over 
until  it  again  is  gathered  into  pools  of  various 
types  and  shapes.  At  the  Boboli  Gardens  in 
Florence,  an  island  has  been  formed  with  con- 


A  reflecting  pool  of  great  charm,  with  picturesque  environment.   Later  as  vines  creep  over  the 
edge,  the  distinct  line  of  water  edge  will  be  softened.    On  the  estate  of  Arthur  H.  Marks. 

Andrews,  Rautonal  &  Jones,  Architects 


nections  by  bridges  at  four  points.  The  cen- 
ter has  a  huge  fountain  bordered  by  orange 
trees.  The  pool  at  Marlia  is  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade  and  potted  plants,  with  a  sculp- 
tured group  in  a  niche  on  the  long  axis.  In 
these  few  words  we  have 
tried  to  show  the  progres- 
sive stages  which  lead  up 
to  the  adoption  of  the 
pool  as  an  important  ele- 
ment in  garden  design. 

In  our  American  Gar- 
dens, we  have  not  felt 
quite  ready  to  go  to  the 
expense  and  trouble  that 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
century  Italians  did  to  get 
unending  supplies  of  run- 
ning water.  We  have 
been  more  inclined  to 
favor  the  top  of  the  hill 
rather  than  the  mountain- 
side where  water  is  more 
apt  to  be  found.  Expanse 
of  view  has  been  more  im- 
portant. Thus,  while 
running  water  has  not 
been  possible,  the  pool  has 
been.  In  the  great  wave 
of  garden  building  that 
has  swept  from  coast  to 
coast,  the  pool  has  become 
the  main  center  of  inter- 
est or  placed  as  an  accent 
at  the  end  of  a  long  vista. 
Our  landscape  designers, 
our  architects,  and  our 
owners  are  working  on  a 
newr  problem.  Only  a 
few  have  reached  the  pin- 
nacle of  perfection  at- 
tained by  the  Italians. 
Speaking  of  them  figura- 
tively, pools  seem  to  be 
like  the  canvases  in  an 
artist's  studio  that  are 
taken  down  from  time  to 
time  to  receive  an  added 
touch  until  some  day  in 
a    moment   of    inspiration 
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the  correct  note  is  added  and  they  become 
the  complete  finished  pictures.  Most  of  our 
pools  are  in  that  stage  of  development.     They 

are  awaiting  the  touch,  perhaps  by  man  in  the 
addition  oi  some  plant  or  accessory  or  by  na- 
ture in  its  mellowing  of  the  stone  or  the  added 
growth  of  vine  or  shrub.  Pools  to  be  perfect 
must  have  the  perfection  that  was  referred  to 
above  when  the  demarcation  of  earth,  sky 
and  water  is  unnoticed.  They  must  blend 
beautifully  into  the  picture  and  still  be  the 
main   accent. 

As  one  collects  the  many  contributions 
given  by  the  present-day  magazines  to  a  folder 
on  pools  he  finds  now  and  then  a  garden 
where  the  desired  perfection  has  been  achieved 
bv  that  mysterious  touch  or  by  the  addition 
of  an  object  or  plant.  Most  of  the  pictures 
are  "still  in  the  studio"  awaiting  the  moment 
when  they  will  go  forth  as  signed  works  of  a 
master.     Yet   many   are   never   to  arrive  just 
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Photo  by  J.  W.  Gilhes 

Shrubs-edging  and  water  in  perfect  harmony,  a  pool  on  the  Greenwich  estate 
of  Harry  W .  Croft.   Greenleaf  Jansen,  Architect 

beautiful  relation  to  accomplish  that  which  has  attained  in  her 
gardens.  Age  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  but  mainly 
we  have  yet  to  grow  to  that  ability  to  compose  and  assemble  the 
materials  at  hand.  The  latter  contention  is  borne  out  by  the  gardens 
of  a  few  devout  garden  lovers  who  have  struggled,  reassembled  and 
composed  their  materials  until  finally  they  have  a  garden  which 
comes  nearer  perfection  than  most  of  those  of  the  present  day. 

Some  of  the  pitfalls  in  the  success  of  the  pool  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole  has  been  in  the  size  and  relative  proportion  of  enclosing 
wall  or  curb,  its  material  and  the  finish  of  the  bottom.  A  small  pool 
should  not  be  too  insignificant.  Granted  that  the  correct  length 
and  width  or  diameter  has  been  attained,  the  finish  to  the  top  of  the 
wall  should  be  a  perfect  frame  to  the  sheet  of  water.  If  it  is  of 
rough  field  stone,  it  should  be  made  to  appear  as  though  the  walls 
below  the  surface  were  of  the  same  material. 

Unfortunately,  stone  masonry  walls  do  not  hold  water  and,  there- 
fore the  necessary  cement  has  to  be  concealed.  The  level  of  the 
water  should  come  up  as  close  to  the  top  of  the  stone  as  possible. 
Here,  again,  leakage  may  foil  us  in  our  attainment  of  perfection. 
Low  water  in  a  pool  is  disastrous  to  the  picture.  Where  a  moulded 
coping  is  used,  the  plane  of  the  water  should  bear  direct  relation  to 
the  profile  of  the  mouldings  as  one  moulding  does  to  another.     To 

(Continued  on  page  73) 
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Photo  by  M.  £..  Hewitt 

A  pleasing  note  of  variety  in  the  form  and 
relation  of  planted  areas  about  moat  and 
water  lily  pool  on  the  estate  of  George 
Marshall  Allen.  Charles  I.  Berg,  Architect 

as  many  canvases  never  receive  the 
signed  approval  of  the   artist. 

In  analyzing  those  accepted  few, 
one  finds  the  reason  for  their  perfect 
harmony  in  the  delightful  relative 
proportions  of  the  planted  and  open 
areas  to  the  dimensions  of  the  pool 
and  its  accessories,  the  correct  choice 
of  material  used  in  edging  and  its 
relation  to  the  water,  the  transition 
from  the  sculptured  group  to  its  base 
and  other  notes  equally  important  in 
the  problem  of  composing  the  differ- 
ent elements.  Perhaps  one  might 
simplify  it  by  saying  that  the  relation 
of  each  and  every  thing  in  the  gar- 
den has  been  so  carefully  considered 
that  the  finished  result  is  complete 
harmony.  Just  as  a  natural  brook 
or  pond  blends  into  wild  scenery,  so     Photoby  J.  W.  Gillies 

must  the  pool  blend  into  the  informal      A  figure  in  good  proportion  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pool  on  the  estate  of  Joseph  P.  Knapp  at 
or    formal    garden,    having   the    same  Southampton.  John  Russell  Pope,  Architect 
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Richard  Hale   uho   is   tinging   with   great   distinction   the 
leading  role   in   Cluck's   Opera  Orpheus  at  the  Province- 
(OKU    Theatre 
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"HAT  with  Raquel  Meller,  the  fabulous 
Senorita  of  Catalonia  and  Paris,  Florence 
Mills,  the  bright  blackbird  of  darkest 
Harlem,  Angna  Enters,  the  great  mime 
of  American  dancers,  and  Miss  Ruth  Draper,  our 
most  successful  unmusical  impersonator,  it  was  truly 
ladies'  day  during  May  in  Broadway's  dramatic 
temples.  For,  excepting  two  juicy  plays  by  an 
Irishman  named  C.  K..  Monro,  handsome  revivals 
of  "Pinafore"  and  "Iolanthe,"  and  the  pink  lemon- 
ade Circus,  the  ladies  walked  off  with  all  the  super- 
latives. And  Raquel  Meller  captured  most  of 
those.  Duse  and  Yvette  (iuilbert  were  demoted, 
or.  at  least,  Meller  was  given  higher  marks,  and 
meaningless  phrases,  crudely  filched  from  the  fleet- 
ingly  fashionable  pages  of  Michael  Arlen — such 
as  "great  lady"  and  "sorceress"  and  "lady  of  tin- 
sorrows" — studded  the  uncritical  columns:  and 
tales  of  eight  dogs  and  Si1*  (now  $5)  a  ticket  and 
$6,000  a  week  for  only  four  performances  streaked 
the  gossip  of  the  high  hats  and  the  low. 

How  extravagantly  superfluous  this  gabble  was 
Raquel  Meller  herself  revealed  when  she  sauntered 
out  to  the  front  of  the  Empire  Theatre  stage  and 
sang  her  first  son*:,  "El  Relicaro."  As  she  sang  of 
the  operatic  death  of  a  ^ored  bull-fighter  it  became 
luminously  apparent  that  Meller  was  not  the 
legendary   creature    of    rumor,    unapproachable   and 

(At    Right)      Florence    Reed    in    The    Shanghai    Gesture 

which   has   made   a   great   popular   success   at   the   Martin 

Reck  Theatre 


on  Broadway 

Black  and  White  Magic  by 
Florence  Mills  and  Raquel 
Meller;  and  Some  Shady- 
Heroines  of  Shanghai  and 
London  Boarding-house 
Boudoirs 


By  LOUIS  KALONYME 


Raquel   Meller   who   has   made   such   a   sensation   at   the 

Empire    Theatre    through    the    extraordinary    beauty    of 

her  very  personal  art 

elusive  and  stagily  sad,  but  a  healthy  communicant 
of  the  simplest  emotions.  She  is  not  a  singer,  an 
actress,  a  mime,  an  impersonator.  She  is  not  even 
a  discuse.  Anyone  of  these  wTould  have  attacked 
the  song  "El  Relicaro"  with  the  positive  technical 
tools  with  which  fiddlers,  ballet  dancers  and  high 
C  sopranos  climb  to  Parnassian  headlines.  That  is, 
there  would  have  been  a  literal  acting  out  of  the 
song's  story.  A  diseuse  would  have  tried  to  recon- 
struct the  whole  scene — the  meeting  of  the  bull- 
fighter and  the  pretty  girl ;  his  request  that  she  step 
on  his  cloak  so  that  he  can  cut  out  the  portion  with 
her  imprint  as  a  charm  against  the  devil,  the  fervent 
pressing  of  this  charm  to  his  lips  by  the  bull-fighter 
as  he  is  dying  in  the  bull-ring:  and  the  grief  and 
terror  of  the  girl  as  she  watches  him. 

But  all  Meller  does  is  to  listen  to  the  song  as  she 
sings  it,  and  through  her  face  and  body  flow  the 
emotions,  gestures  and  movement  its  story  awakens 
in  her.  It  is  as  though  she  were  the  spectator,  an 
audience  of  one,  of  this  bull-ring  drama.  What  she 
sees  and  hears  is  visibly  translated  into  the  elemen- 
tary responses  and  reactions  of  a  simple  woman  to 
a  sad  story.  Where  Yvette  Guilbert  would  con- 
sciously transmute  that  story  into  certain  universal 
expressions  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Draper  would  impersonate  the  characters  and 
(Continued  on  page  8i) 

A    scene    from    "At   Mrs.    Beam's,"    Monroe's    delightful 
English  comedy  at  the  Guild  Theatre 
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Seashore  Playtime 
For  Little  Children 

Sears  Gallagher,  an  American  Etcher 

of  Great  Skill  in  Presenting 

Children  at  Play 


"Sea  Shells,"  an  etching  of  delightful 
children  at  the  seashore  by  Sears 
Gallagher.  Probably  no  pastime  of 
youthful  days  can  compare  with  wad- 
ing out  in  shallow,  clear  green  water 
to  look  for  rose  and  yellow  and  ame- 
thyst sea  shells 


«r 


n 


at 


Courtesy   of   the   Kennedy   Galleries 


"Playing  in  the  Sand,"  an 
etching  by  Sears  Gallagher 
ivhich  gives  one  a  very 
fresh,  delightful  impression 
of  beautiful  childhood  at 
the  seashore.  There  is  no 
play  spot  in  the  world 
where  children  can  so  use 
their  imagination  to  devise 
romantic  pastimes  as  long 
stretches  of  yellow  sand 
over  which  the  tides  spread 
leaving  daily  fresh  trophies 


"Sand  Dune,"  an  etch- 
ing by  Sears  Gallagher. 
In  this  etching  one  has 
not  only  a  sense  of  a 
child's  delight  at  the 
seashore  but  of  the 
wonderful  beauty  of 
solitary  stretches  of  sea, 
Iojjv  rolling  sand  dunes, 
bright  with  bay  shrubs 
and  wild  roses  with  the 
foam-edged  sea  quiver- 
ing up  and  retreating, 
playing  a  game  children 
understand 
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Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 

Some  of  the  Finest  Decorative  Effects  in  the  Most  Interesting  Homes   Today  Are  Brought  About 
by  the  Judicious  Combining  of  Various  Periods  of  Really  Good  Old  Furniture 

and  Fittings.      Thirteenth  of  the  Series 

By  JOHN  H.  HUTAFF 


THERE  was  ;t  time  when  the  "Period" 
mom  was  thought  to  be  a  necessity 
in  the  home  of  fashion  but  happily 
that  time  is  past  for  we  have  gone  a 
long  wax  toward  new  ideals  and  have  come 
to  understand  that  to  limit  the  furnishing  of 
our  homes  to  the  art  of  one  age  or  epoch  is 
to  shut  ourselves  out  from  the  fine  and  abun- 
dant expressions  of  historic  styles  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  have  been  found 
beautiful.  It  was  a  curious  phase,  this  devo- 
tion to  period  decoration,  through  which  we 
have  passed  and  undoubtedly  it  can  be  laid, 
in  large  measure,  to  the  mad  devotion  for  our 
own  American  Colonial.  All  this  was  quite 
natural ;  indeed  it  would  have  been  strange 
were  it  otherwise  but  now,  as  we  look  back 
over  the  centuries,  we  can  see  in  that  very 
experience  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to 
England  where  so  many  of  our  historic  styles 
originated. 

And,  when  we  come  to  make  a  closer  study 
of  the  subject,  we  also  find  this  same  inter- 
relation of  ideas,  this  interchange  of  motifs 
is  to  be  found  in  the  decorative  art  of  all  the 
Old  World  countries.  Their  furniture  styles, 
the  designs  in  their  rugs,  the  main  fleeting 
allusions  in  the  decorative  accessories  have 
either  been  borrowed  or  have  felt  the  in- 
fluence, from  nor  one  but  many  sources,  so 
while  we  may  call  a  certain  antique  pure 
English  or  pure  French,  it  really  is  the  prod- 
uct   of    a    transfusion    of    ideas,    a    composite 


style  as  a  matter  of  fact,  drawn  from  diverse 
and  various  sources. 

The  very  essence  of  charm  in  a  beautiful 
drawing  room,  for  example,  lies  in  its  di- 
versity of  material.  The  fine  old  furniture, 
from  the  hand  of  some  master  craftsman  of 
the  15th  century,  the  piquant  needlework 
of  William  and  Mary  reign,  the  mellow 
brocades  and  damasks  from  the  looms  of 
famous  textile  artists,  the  appliques  and  ec- 
clesiastical wall  ornaments  inspired  by  the 
genius  of  famous  sculptures,  all  yield  a  dis- 
tinctive flavor  and  serve  to  create  an  air  of 
elegance  and  refinement  that  emanates  not 
alone  from  their  individual  charm  but  from 
the  history  and  tradition  that  lie  back  of 
them. 

We  find  the  same  thing  in  the  old  manor 
houses  of  England  that  are  repositories  for 
rare  treasures,  gathered  over  a  period  of 
many  centuries.  These  collections  represent 
the  best  of  decorative  and  fine  art  of  England 
and  the  Continent  and  yet,  one  would  never 
compare  an  English  manor  house  to  a 
museum.  The  priceless  antiques  they  house 
represent  the  individual  tastes  of  innumerable 
occupants.  They  have  been  fused  by  the 
mellow  effect  of  time  and  belong  to  their 
surroundings.  Moreover,  they  are  sign  posts 
that  mark  the  progress  of  decorative  art. 

We  find  the  same  quality  in  the  architec- 
ture of  England,  which  is  so  closely  allied 
with    interior    decoration,    and    much    of    the 


joy  we  feel  in  viewing  an  appealing  ivy  clad 
castle  of  mediaeval  days  is  because  of  the 
cumulative  evidence  of  the  ages,  the  grace 
and  character  of  its  various  architectural 
moods,  the  personal  touch  of  the  artists  and 
craftsmen  who  were  a  part  of  it  and  the 
evolution  in  style  which  time  has  gradually 
brought  about.  It,  not  any  more  than  a  fine 
old  Chippendale  china  cabinet,  is  of  mush- 
room growth,  but  is  the  product  of  all  the 
artistry  that  has  gone  before. 

So,  of  course,  I  advocate  mixing  periods  in 
the  decoration  of  our  homes  and  you  will  find 
few  collectors  today,  if  any,  who  refuse  to 
give  representation  to  those  historic  styles  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past.  They 
have  survived  the  hand  of  time  and  we  know 
that  they  are  good.  It  is  quite  natural,  there- 
fore, that  people  who  know,  prefer  their 
rooms  to  enjoy  a  character  significant  of 
decorative  art  in  all  its  phases  and  in  the 
homes  of  such  folk  you  will  find,  not  the  art 
of  one  period  but  fine  examples  of  all  deco- 
ra the  styles. 

No  doubt  study  and  travel  are  largely 
responsible  for  our  changed  viewpoint.  Those 
who  travel  in  Europe  go  prepared  to  select 
from  the  great  wealth  of  material  available, 
beautiful  antiques  of  every  period  and  today 
one  may  claim,  without  egotism,  that  the 
American  connoisseur  is  as  discriminating  a 
buyer  as  any  in  the  world.  He  knows  the 
aesthetic  as  well  as  the  historic  value  of  his 


Interiors  by  John  H.  Hutaff,  Inc. 
A   delightful  association  of  old  English  and  Italian  furniture  is  shown   in   this   illustration,    the    walls   done    in    the    old    English 
linen  fold  design,  the  table  English  with  a  mediaeval  Italian  sideboard:  an  Italian  grille  between  the  rooms  and  a  priceless  bit  of 

Italian  ecclesiastical  embroidery  over  the  sideboard 
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collection  and  in  as- 
sociating beautiful 
objects  from  various 
periods  brings  to  his 
environment  the 
charm  of  many  lands. 
the  perfection  of  art 
of  many  peoples,  so 
that  all  the  subtle 
mystery  of  the  Old 
World  is  interwoven 
into  the  fabric  of  the 
composition. 

It  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  lightly  under- 
taken, the  furnish- 
ing of  our  homes,  for 
if  we  are  to  enjoy  the 
prestige  resulting 
from  the  fine  art  of 
the  past  we  must  get 
back  of  the  merely 
commercial  aspect 
and  appreciate  to  the 
full  that  these  lovely 
antiques  we  yearn  to 
possess  are  not  things 
of  recent  development 
but  represent  a 
growth  of  centuries 
and  the  cumulative 
results  of  generations 
of  fine  craftsmen  and 
skilled  designers.  And 
it  is  for  this  reason, 
not  the  purely  ephem- 
eral one  of  personal 
selection,  that  we 
give  them  an  honored 
position  in  our  homes. 
So  there  should  be 
no  line  of  demarca- 
tion drawn  between 
purely  period  furnish- 
ings and  a  selection 
of  those  things  which 
have  a  right  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  decora- 
tion of  our  homes, 
noble  examples  from 
any  of  the  various 
European  countries 
that  show  the  in- 
fluence, not  alone  of 
the  country  from 
which  they  sprang 
but  the  subtle  leaven 
of  other  elements,  the 
i  v  i  1,  political  or 
social  conditions,  for 
example,  that  have 
.ffected  their  form 
nd  style. 

If  we  look  back  in 
istory  we  will  see 
low  these  influences 
.ffected  the  decora- 
tive art  of  foreign  countries.  As  far  away 
the  16th  century,  foreign  workmen  were 
mported  into  England  from  Italy  and  em- 
ployed in  that  country  to  design  and  make 
English  furniture.  That  is  why  certain  types 
xpress  the  Italian  feeling.  During  Queen 
Elizabeth  s  time,  che  furniture  styles  were  a 
Tiixture  of  Italian  Renaissance  and  the 
Gothic  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
jf  England,  the  influence  of  Louis  XIV  was 
dominant  with  strong  flavor  of  the  Dutch 
nd  Flemish. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century, 
iter  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
rrench  refugee  workmen,  skilled  as  designers 
nd  cabinet  makers,  came  to  England.  Thus 
e  find  the  furniture  of  James  II  partaking 
strongly  of   the   Louis   XIV  character.    The 
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In  the  English 
and  French 
room  above  a 
pair  of  Chip- 
pendale mirrors, 
a  table  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary- 
period,  an  Eng- 
lish wedding 
chest  are  com- 
bined ivith 
Flemish  tapes- 
try and  an  18th 
Century  Englislt 
sofa 


as 


v 


Adam  Brothers  themselves  went  to  France 
and  Italy  to  get  ideas,  came  back  and  re- 
worked them  as  we  have  done  and  the  Eng- 
lish work  of  that  period  shows  a  strong 
Italian  and  Louis  XVI  influence. 

Then  again,  the  Italians  were  in  a  measure 
influenced  by  the  French.  You  take  much 
of  the  so-called  18th  century  Venetian  furni- 
ture and  you  will  notice  the  effect  of  French 
taste.  The  Italians  went  to  France  and 
brought  back  their  ideas.  Thus  we  get  the 
French  domination  in  Italian  furniture.  Our 
own  architects  study  in  Italy,  win  the  Prix 
di  Rome,  come  back  home  and  one  sees  the 
classic  spirit  coming  out  in  their  work.  So 
you  see,  it  is  this  originality  and  the  creative 
genius  of  many  lands  that  have  gone  into 
the  furniture  we  use  in  our  homes. 


At  the  left  the 
room  is  paneled 
in  deal  and 
combined  are 
an  English  por- 
trait, Florentine 
mirrors,  a 
French  console 
and  Italian 
Georgian   chairs 


It  is  this  very  diversity  of  spirit  that  sof- 
tens a  room  and  produces  harmony,  but  right 
here  let  me  speak  a  word  of  caution  to  those 
who  attempt  to  mix  periods  without  the  back- 
ground of  special  knowledge  of  decorative 
principles.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  essay 
such  a  task  unless  supported  by  the  experience 
of  a  skilled  decorator.  Decoration  is  as  im- 
portant a  study  as  architecture  and  a  success- 
ful decorator  must  understand  the  fundamen- 
tals of  architecture  to  bring  about  harmonious 
results.  We  have  all  seen  the  sad  failures  of 
those  who  have  attempted  to  mix  periods 
without  proper  guidance. 

In  bringing  together  furniture  of  different 
periods,  one  must  take  into  consideration  the 
scale  and  proportion  of  the  room.  You  would 
(Continued  on   page  62) 
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A  Most  Beautiful  Detail  from  Barnard's  "Cloisters" 

The  Fourteenth  Century  Virgin  of  the  Triforium  Which  Is  Placed  on  a  Pedestal  at  the  Outer  Edge  of  One 
of  the  Galleries  Among  a  Long  Line  of  White  Marble  Columns,  the  Capitals  of  Which 

Came  from  the  Carmelite  Monastery  at  Trie 


A   fine  detail  shoicn  of  "The  Cloisters,"   in    New   }ork.   which   the   Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  recently  purchased  from  George  Grey  Barnard.  The 
collection  is  installed  in  a  building  especially  designed  for  it  by  Mr.  Barnard  and  the  purchase  teas  made  possible  through  the  munificence  of  John  D. 

Rockefeller,  Jr..   uho   has   also   provided  generously  for   the    maintenance   of   "The   Cloisters" 
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The  Art  of  Ralph  Adams  Cram 

Architect — Scholar — Craftsman 

VOGT 
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Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago 
reminiscent  of  geometric  or  high  Gothic 
design,  with  especially  good  rhythms  of  light 
and  shade.  Architects,  Cram  and  Ferguson. 
Howard  Shaw,  Chicago,  Associate 


By  VON  OGDEN 

THE    hand   of   Ralph   Adams   Cram    is 
one  of  those  that  molds  American  cul- 
ture ;    whether    we    know    it    or    not, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.     And   that 
most  consciously.      He  is  no  timid  or   tenta- 
tive  teacher.      He    perfectly   knows   what    he 
is  about.    Others  may  be  hazy  and  uncertain ; 
he  moves  with   the  vigor   of  a  clear 
philosophy    of    life    and    of    history. 
The  stamp  of  his  mold  will  not  be 
effaced     for     a     long     time.      When 
statesmen    are    forgotten     and     poets 
neglected,   his  great  buildings  of  en- 
during stone  will  go  on  proclaiming 
his  ideas. 

He   is   a   personality,   a   figure,   al- 
ready   almost    a    myth,    the    kind    of 
temper   that   becomes  legendary.      In 
how    many    brilliant    guises    he    ap- 
pears.     I    hear    him    pouring    forth 
floods   of    highly    colored    phrases    in 
racing  talk;  or  softly  exclaiming  in 
the  great  aisles  of  Seville  cathedral ;  or  call- 
ing in  his  drafting  rooms  for  the  last  drawing 
of  a  gorgeous   Gothic  rose ;  or  chuckling  at 
his  own  ribald  jests,  as  when  he  said  to  me — 

"Have  you  seen  our  church  in  ?     Did 

you  see  that  holy  cafeteria  they've  got  there  ?" 
I  see  him  with  a  stick  marking  off  on  the 
ground  the  wall  lines  of  a  country  chapel ;  or 
arrayed  in  cassock  and  cope,  reading  a  book 
of  hours  in  his  private  oratory;  or  standing 
in  academic  robes  to  address  a  learned  as- 
sembly ;  or  moving  among  his  men  in  smock 
or  apron,  colossal  dreams  all  about  him,  like 
the  great  Abbe  Suger  at  St.  Denis  or  William 
of  Sens  at  Canterbury.  He  is  rhetorician  and 
disputant,  artist,  scholar  and  devotee.  He 
revives  a  dream  of  monks  and  schoolmen,  of 
dim  night  offices  in  chilly  abbey  choirs,  of 
brave  banners  and  knightly  array.  Yet 
withal,  he  is  a  keen,  energetic  present  day 
American. 

What  do  his  buildings  mean?  What  part 
do  they  play  in  our  developing  American 
culture?  Why  is  Cram  the  best  known 
American  architect?  No  one  can  presume  to 
answer  these  questions.  But  several  broad 
facts  are  clear. 

First  of  all,  he  has  to  his  credit  a  list  of 
public  buildings  which  taken  together  seem 
to  the  layman  a  vast  achievement.  His 
work  need  not  be  estimated  by  a  few  thin 
examples  or  even  by  one  or  two  large  scale 
structures.  It  is  rather  the  full  mature  out- 
put of  many  buildings  greatly  varied  as  to 
size,  style,  costliness  and  manner  of  treat- 
ment. 


American,  not  excepting  Henry 
Adams.  He  has  long  been  a  pas- 
sionate protagonist  of  mediaevalism, 
of  its  faith,  its  worship,  its  guild 
industry,  its  architecture,  its  lavish 
minor  arts.  He  holds  that  the 
Reformation  wTas  a  blunder  and  the 


Renaissance  a  blocking  of  progress.  He 
argues  the  coming  of  a  new  age,  a  new  cul- 
ture and  synthesis  wrought  by  the  rebirth 
of  Catholic  principles.  One  need  not  agree 
with  all  his  ideas  to  value  the  biting  stimulus 
of  his  spirit. 

Then  as  almost  a  matter  of  course,  his 
buildings  are  ecclesiastical.  A  church  is  at 
once  a  harder  and  an  easier  work  to  design 
than  any  other  structure.  Easier  because  it 
affords  opportunity  for  greater  play  of  the 
imagination  than  the  limited  necessities  of 
commercial  structures.  Harder  because  it 
requires  new  treatment  of  the  same  old  ma- 
terials, more  historical 
knowledge  and  bigger 
philosophic  comprehen- 
sion. As  every  actor  is 
said  to  aspire  to  essay 
Hamlet,  so  every  archi- 
tect is  ambitious  to  build 
a    great    church. 

It  is  not  mere  coinci- 
dence that  the  best 
known  American  archi- 
tect is  not  a  builder  in 
steel  and  cement  of  sky 
touching  structures  of 
commerce  but  a  builder 
of  churches.  He  would 
himself  say, — Naturally, 
no   time    is    really    civil- 


Next,  his  writings, 
trenchant,  glowing, 
richly  learned,  have 
done  more  to  revive 
the  values  of  the 
middle 
those 


ages       than   ?'*" 
of     any     other    J  J 


ized,  no  culture  has  become  a  culture  until 
it  is  unified  by  that  total  outlook  upon  life 
which  is  called  religion.  Architecture  is  the 
matrix  of  all  the  arts:  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture is  mother  and  head  of  all  the  forms  of 
building.  The  artist  who  builds  for  com- 
merce may  be  doing  the  timely  thing,  the 
necessitous  thing.  But  the  architect  who 
builds  for  religion  is  the  one  who  connects  his 
own  time  with  all  other  times,  the  one  who 
builds  not  according  to  necessity  only,  but 
by  choice  and  intent,  molding  necessities  into 
dreams  of  the  whole  man  and  the  whole 
society. 

And  of  what  sort  are  these  churches?   They 
are  Gothic  churches.     A  few  buildings  in  the 
Classic   mode   for    free   church    parishes,    yes. 
But  the  great  work  is  Gothic.     Cram  is  head 
and    front    of   one   of   the   greatest   style    re- 
vivals in  history,  the  present  far  reaching  re- 
vival of  Gothic.     I  do  not  deny  other  factors 
or  the  excellent  work  of  other  men.      I   do 
not  forget  the  beginnings  of  English  reappre- 
ciation  of  Gothic  architecture  a  hundred  and 
fifty   years    ago.      It   was   the    poet   Thomas 
Gray   who    as   much    as   any   other   began    to 
teach    Englishmen    to    cherish    their    Gothic 
treasures.      It      was      Gray's      contemporary 
Horace     Walpole     who     built     his     plaster- 
Gothic  "Strawberry  Hill"  of  which  we  have 
suffered   some  unfortunate   echoes.      I   do  not 
forget    the    noble    early   structures   of    Henry 
Vaughn.      But     in     general     in 
the     United     States,    up   to   the 
time     of     Cram,     the     original 
Classic    style     persisted.       It 
might    have    been    lost    in    the 
banalities  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century,    except    for    the    new 
lease  of  life  given  it  by  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

Now  we  are  in  the  full  tide 
of  Gothic  renewal.  Probably 
more  Gothic  churches  and   bet- 


Cathedral  of  St.  .John 
the  Divine.  This  beau- 
tiful vieu  shows  the 
facade  of  the  north 
transept  with  high  fly- 
i  n  g  but  t  re  s  s  e  s  and 
lovely  apsidal  chapels, 
the  toner  with  fretted 
spires  and  the  splen- 
did lift  of  mass  upon 
mass.  Ralph  Adams 
Cram,  Architect 
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ter     Gothic    churches     have     been 
completed  or  begun  in  the  United 
States    in    the    last    three    decades 
than  in  all  Christendom  during  the 
previous    three    centuries.       Many 
of     these     are     poor     and     cheap 
enough,    which    are,    nevertheless, 
touched     with     something    of    the 
spirit  of  the  movement.     Many  of 
them    are    superb.      Some    are    su- 
perior to  the  best  work  of  medie- 
valism  itself.     Where   in   England 
or  France  is  there  a  better  parish 
church   than   St.  Thomas   in    New 
York   or    Calvary   in    Pittsburgh? 
Only  three  or  four  Gothic  cathe- 
drals in  Europe  can  be  considered 
rivals  to  the  mighty  fane  of  St. 
John    the     Divine    when     it    shall 
have   been    completed.      I    person- 
ally   think  that  none  of  them  can 
match  it.     Considering  majesty  of 
proportion,   variety   and   charm   of 
detail,    solidity   of   structure,   logic 
of     parts,     mounting     masses     and 
sweeping  lines,  richness  of  historic 
symbolism  and  mod- 
ern   lessons,    it    will 
take    only    glass    of 
the  same  quality  to 
make    our    own    ca- 
thedral the  supreme 
( Jothic     church      in 
the    world.      These 
buildings  just  named 
are    in    large 
part  the  work 
of     Ralph 
Ad    a    m   s 
•  Cram. 

Other 
buildings  of 
great   scale 

are  going  forward,  notably  the  cathedrals  of 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  Lesser  struc- 
tures are  exceedingly  numerous  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  In  my  own  city  alone,  work 
is  now  progressing  on  eighteen  splendid 
Gothic  churches  or  chapels  that  I  happen  to 
know  about.  All  of  them  are  true  masonry 
buildings,  the  most  of  them  with  structural 
side  aisle-.  In  dozens  of  these,  even  for  tree 
church  bodies,  the  typical 
Protestant  center  pulpit 
has  been  replaced  by  the 
traditional  chancel.  Cram 
has  not  directly  influenced 
all  of  these.  But  he  and 
his  associates  were  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  initial 
impact     that     started      the 


movement.  The  fascination  of 
Gothic  has  led  to  many  ridiculous 
applications  of  its  details.  We 
have  big  steel  strut  buttresses  that 
do  not  buttress  anything,  spires  on 
the  tops  of  office  buildings,  ham- 
mer beam  ceilings  hung  under 
steel  trusses:  as  though  to  say, 
What  are  a  few  steel  beams  among 
friends,  if  we  can  rival  the  mass 
of  Mont  St.  Michel  and  out-top 
the  towers  of  Chartres  and  Salis- 
bury? Cram  is  not  ashamed  of 
steel  where  steel  belongs,  but  no 
amount  of  steel-Gothic  can  have 
the  majesty  of  his  little  stone 
church  at  Peterborough,  N.  H. 
Nothing  merely  sizable  can  attain 
the    dignity,     the     intimations     of 


Calvary  Church 
i  n  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  the  pure 
simplicity  of 
early  English 
ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture with 
its  fine  lancet 
windows,  noble 
masses  and 
successful  tower 
with  spire.  Cram 
and  Ferguson. 
Architects 


power,  austerity  and  joy  in  the  splendid  stone 
pillars  and  arches  of  his  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  at  Jersey  City.  Plaster-Gothic  and 
steel-Gothic  are  no  Gothic  at  all.  One  of  the 
chief  esthetic  satisfactions  of  Gothic  is  the 
logic,  variety  and  daring  of  masonry  structure 
and  no  other  kind  of  building  has  afforded 
this  satisfaction  in  the  same  degree.  These 
things  need  to  be  noted  and  pondered  before 
we  are  aware  of  our  indebtedness  to  Ralph 
Adams  Cram.  It  will  be  chiefly  due  to  him 
that   the   future  American   culture  will    have 


taken  up  into  itself  the  mighty  mode  of  pure 
stone  masonry  building. 

Masonry  structure  alone  may  be  only  an 
admirable  pile  notable  for  size  as  the  pyra- 
mids, but  not  a  work  of  art.  It  may  be  mag- 
nificent in  composition  as  were  some  of  the 
great  Roman  works.  But  when  a  huge  space 
is  covered  by  masonry  vaulting  carried  to  a 
great  height  on  stone  piers  so  slender  as  to 
give  an  incredible  lightness  to  terrific  weights, 
all  with  an  articulation  so  perfect  as  to  en- 
dure for  centuries,  you  have  one  of  the  highest 
achievements  of  human  artistry.  To  all  this 
cathedral  structure  is  added  the  highest  art 
of  weaver,  sculptor,  glazier  and  founder  and 
the  setting  is  ready  for  the  priest's  arts  of 
liturgy,  ritual  and  ceremonial  with  suitable 
music  and  oratory.  Compared  wTith  the  su- 
preme whole,  the  production  of  a  clever  ballet, 
or  a  few  smart  plastics  or  even  a  town  full 
of  handsomely  decorated  homes  becomes  child's 
play. 

Yet  why  revive  medievalism  at  all?  Why 
not  build  in  a  style  of  our  own?  Is  a  great 
Gothic  cathedral  in  America  a  thing  to  be 
proud  of  or  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of?  Is 
not  Cram  leading  in  the  wrong  direction? 
These  are  honest  questions  and  they  cannot 
be  easily  answered.  I  venture  to  suggest  three 
lines  of  consideration  along  which  lie  the  jus- 
tifications of  this  movement:  the  cultural 
contribution  of  Gothic,  the  plasticity  of  work 
on  the  Gothic  base,  and  the  intimations  of 
new  catholicity  in  Mr.  Cram's  own  most  re- 
cent work. 

American  culture  is  forming.  It  is  too 
young,  its  diverse  strains  of  race  and  faith 
are  yet  too  separatistic  to  permit  of  that  unity 


St.  Thomas'  Church,  New 
York,  shows  full  Gothic 
form  with  some  perpen- 
dicular details,  well  com- 
j  posed  facade  and  up  to 
date  the  best  Gothic  in- 
terior in  America.  Cram, 
Goodhue  and  Ferguson, 
Architects 


Princeton  L  n  i  ■ 
versity  Chapel  is 
a  type  of  high 
clere  -  story  struc- 
ture. The  six  mul- 
Honed  windows 
are  especially 
beautiful  with  the 
crown  of  thorns 
tracery.  Cram  and 
Ferguson,  Archi- 
tects 


of  life  which  may  be  described  by  great  indige- 
nous arts.  Artistically,  we  are  still  in  the 
process  of  absorbing  the  past.  Nationally- 
speaking,  can  we  afford  to  go  on  with  our 
architectural  memories  stored  full  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome,  but  lacking  the  glories  of 
Gothic?  A  Gothic  cathedral  in  New  York 
may  be  to  some  a  shocking  anachronism.  But 
not  more  so  than  a  Classic  Lincoln  Memorial 
in  Washington  or  Civic  Stadium  in  Chicago. 
One  is  just  as  valuable  as  the  other  as  a 
(Continued  on  page  6j) 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 

Suggestions  for  Decoration  with  Ancient  and  Modern  Furniture 


Courtesy  of  Ka; 


(Top) — Delightfully  reminiscent  of  the  Georgiun,  though  suggestive 
of  Queen  Anne  flavor,  is  this  formal  living-room  with  walls  of  golden 
yellow.  The  richly  ornamented  fireplace,  reminiscent  of  William  Kent 
and  the  gilt  walnut  Queen  Anne  cabinets  either  side  are  important 
decorative  features.   Interior  by  Lyman  W .  Cleveland 


The  jade  green  walls  of  this  intriguing  English  morning  room  supph 
a  delectable  background  for  the  furnishings  of  English  origin  and  the 
gay  mulberry,  blue,  rose  and  green  of  the  Direct oire  chintz  used  in 
hangings  and  upholstery  are  repeated  in  the  sofa  pillows.  Interior 
by  Woodville  &  Company 
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(Top) — 77ie  immediate  source  of  inspiration  for  this  dignified  paneled 
Georgian  dining  room,  done  in  soft  green,  was  the  fireplace  and  chimney, 
a  rare  example  of  late  17th  Century  craftsmanship.  The  soft  blue  green  of 
the  tapestry  chairs  and  warm  browns  of  the  walnut  and  marquetrie  furni- 
ture are  both  restful  and  harmonious.   Interior  by  E.  A.  Belmont 


Dominating  this  superb  room  is  the  Tudor  paneling  of  linen  fold  design, 
an  unusually  fine  example  of  the  woodwork  of  this  period.  The  furnish- 
ings, including  examples  of  different  periods,  illustrates  in  a  most  con- 
vincing manner  the  ecclecticism  which  exists  in  so  many  American  homes. 
Interior  by  Rosenbach  Co. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Modern  Italian  Composers  and  Their  Works 

Respighi  —Malipiero  — Pizzetti — Rieti — Labroca 


By  MARY  HOYT  WIBORG 


Ottorino   Respighi,   a    modern 
Italian  composer 


HE  Italian  nature  is 
so     indelibly     associ- 


T 

ated  with  music  that 
it  has  become  one 
of  the  strongest  character- 
istics of  the  race.  But  in 
spite  of  centuries  of  inher- 
ited tradition  of  classical 
form  the  modern  tonal  ex- 
pression has  strongly  af- 
fected the  harmonies  and 
trend  of  the  creative  mu- 
sicians in  Italy  today  as  in 
every  other  country.  With 
conservatories  and  schools 
of  music  in  all  their  lead- 
ing cities  combined  with 
the  natural  gift  of  musical 
conception  in  every  phase ; 
from  the  lyric  street  singers 
of  Naples,  Florence — and 
the  hill  towns  of  Tuscany, 
the    gondoliers    of    Venice, 


II 


to  the  full  orchestra 
and  operatic  perfec- 
tions of  La  Scala  in 
Milan  —  Italians 
should  have  the 
widest  possible  range 
of  both  training  and 
musical  feeling  to 
draw  from  in  new 
composition. 

There  is  the  ten- 
dency growing  in  the 
public  of  every  coun- 
try to  acquire  an  in- 
ternational knowl- 
edge of  artists, — to 
know  the  music,  mu- 
sicians and  creative 
work  of  one  land  is 
but  to  seek  out  the 
same  parallel  lines  of 
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Casa  Malipiero,  A  sola, 
near  Venice 


(Lejt)  —  F  rancesco 
Malipiero  whose  music 
has  been  much  played 
in  the  last  few  years 
by  the  New  York 
Symphony  orchestras 


(Right)  —  Mario    La- 
broca, Italian  musician 
of    distinct    creative 
ability 


Victorio  Rieti,  one  of  the  men 
much  talked  of  in  Europe  today 

thought  in  another — Amer- 
ica especially  has  an  almost 
greedy  eagerness  to  follow 
the  contemporary  channels 
of  art  and  with  members 
of  orchestras — their  leaders 
— operatic  divas  of  Italian 
origin — eager  to  render  an 
understanding  performance 
of  their  fellow  country- 
man's achievement,  Italian 
composers  themselves  need 
little  introduction  to  the 
public.  But  aside  from 
those  able  to  have  followed 
orchestral  and  operatic  con- 
certs led  by  Toscanini  and 
Casella  in  America  this 
winter,  the  possibilities  of 
new  works  and  a  brief  out- 
line of  past  accomplish- 
ment of  the  following 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Pages  from  Egyptian  Sketch  Book 

Drawings  by  Lansing  C.   Holden,  Jr.      Notes  by  Edith  Gillingham  Holden 


Nile  Sailboats  —  Always  the  same,  yet  everchanging  and  differing 
one  from  another,  these  "feluccas"  of  the  Nile  rest  lightly  on  the  calm 
water,  pale  butterflies  folding  and  unfolding  their  graceful  wings  in 
the  radiant  sunshine.  At  night  they  become  phantom  ships  dimly  re- 
flected, carrying  a  ghostly  crew  who  chant  a  melancholy  song,  tuneless 
and  beautiful  (Above) 


(C..h)0l  «J«n   J<" 
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Two  lonely  and  majestic 
column*  flank  the  portal 
which  led  to  the  harem  of 
tin-  kings.  Here  from  barred 
windows  the  women  looked 
down  on  the  palace  gardens, 
and  over  the  endless  reaches 
of  the   \j/r   I  alley 


Fe_e»  •      i  «)  •5-S' 


A  Street  in  Old  Cairo — Full 
^of  all  the  scent  and  color  and 
"~  mystery   of   the   East,   where 
latticed  balconies  lean  toward 
one    another,    and    veiled 
women  watch  unseen.     Here 
the  noises  of  Egypt  seem   to 
concentrate   in  one  ear-split- 
ting  inferno,  —  street   cries, 
disputes,    cracking   whips, 
braying   donkeys,    and    insis- 
tent beggars 


ft     5HADOUF- 
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A  Shadouf  —  The  unchanging  system  in  an  unchanging  land, 
old  as  the  Pyramids  themselves, — leather  buckets  weighted  and 
balanced  by  balls  of  mud,  lifted  and  lowered  unceasingly  by 
half-naked  men,  who  chant  in  a  minor  key  as  they  call  upon 
Allah  to  aid  them 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Rooms  of  Composite  Beauty 

Decorations  Combining  the  Beauty  of  Italy,  the  Grace  of  France,  the  Romance  of  Spain, 

the  Traditions  of  England  and  America 
By  FLORENCE  S.  CLARKE 


FROM  time  immemorial,  furniture  has 
been  an  expression  of  the  age  in  which 
it  was  produced — the  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  beauty  and  charm  of  old  France  is 
reflected  in  the  graceful  and  elegant  furniture 
of  Louis  Quinze,  the  traditions  of  England 
are  expressed  in  the  rhythmic  lines  and 
homelike  feeling  of  the  furniture  of  Queen 
Anne,  color  and  decoration  in  that  of  the 
Italian  Rennaissance,  but  the  furniture  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  the  most  adaptable  to 
present  day  uses,  for  comfort  and  elegance, 
beauty  and  charm,  for  richer  or  poorer,  it  is 
the  loveliest  furniture  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Much  of  its  fascination  lies  in  the  rich 
tones  of  the  wood,  mellowed  by  time,  with 
the  bloom  that  age  alone  can  give,  the 
mysterious  personality  of  those  with  whom 
it  has  been  associated  and  above  all,  the  fact 


commodes,  bureaux  and  escritoires  were  the 
finest  examples  of  the  mode.  Louis  XV 
paneling,  painting,  tapestry,  and  gilding, 
with  the  beautiful  mirrors  and  lights  of  the 
period,  is  the  most  effective  decoration  and 
brilliant  background  for  American  ballrooms 
and  state  drawing  rooms,  but  in  reproducing 
a  French  salon  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  demands  contemporary  accessories — 
the  porcelains  of  Sevres,  the  tapestries  of 
Beauvais,  the  silks  and  velvets  of  Lyons,  the 
crystal  candelabra — beware  of  anachronisms. 
Much  of  the  charm  of  eighteenth  century 
French  furniture  was  inspired  by  Chinese 
paintings,  lacquers,  silks  and  porcelains.  The 
Chinese  influence  also  extended  to  England, 
where  Chippendale,  the  master  of  mahogany 
assimilating  ideas  from  every  source,  often 
adorned  his  commodes  with  Chinese  fret- 
work, hence  the  "Chinese  Chippendale."    The 


furnishings  of  an  entire  room,  a  bit  of  bro- 
cade the  color  scheme.  An  arched  doorway 
in  plastered  walls,  or  the  gleam  of  a  lan- 
tern with  wrought  iron  frame  may  suggest 
the  romance  of  old  Spain  and  result  in  the 
harmonious  combination  of  Italian  Renais- 
sance with  Spanish  furniture. 

A  French  living  or  sleeping  room  may  have 
walls  paneled  in  wood  enameled  in  white 
or  a  delicate  color,  or  hung  with  silk  with 
curtains  to  match,  a  plain  rug,  or  Persian 
in  floral  pattern  on  the  polished  floor  and 
with  simple  furniture  of  the  period,  gilded, 
painted,  or  in  the  natural  walnut,  a  charm- 
ing homelike  interior  will  result.  The  ber- 
geres  and  chaises  longue  are  unsurpassed  for 
comfort  and  the  gueridons  placed  invitingly 
near  hold  lamps,  books  and  flowers.  But  if 
the  delicate  beauty  of  the  period  is  thought  too 
formal,  a  more  homelike  atmosphere  may  be 


Photos  by  G.  IV.  Hartm-g 

This  typical  Italian  interior  of  the  thirteenth  century  shows  arched  wall  niches  on  the  stenciled  plaster  walls.  The  beautiful  Italian 
credenza  is  flanked  by  arm  chairs  of  Spanish  leather,  green,  embossed  with  gold,  an  Oriental  rug  shows  to  good  advantage  on  the  dark 

tiled  floor.  Illustrations  courtesy  Lord  and  Taylor 


that  antique  furniture  possesses  character, 
soul,  the  qualities  expressed  by  rare  crafts- 
manship. English  furniture  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  style  of  Chip- 
pendale, Hepplewhite,  Adam  and  Sheraton, 
was  the  culmination  of  four  hundred  years 
of  progress  in  designing.  Utility,  beauty  of 
line  and  proportion  were  combined  and  the 
use  of  rare  woods  in  inlays  was  brought  to 
perfection.  Today  the  furniture  of  these 
masters  has  a  universal  appeal,  from  its  grace, 
dignity  and  refinement  and  also  because  it 
harmonizes  so  perfectly  with  furniture  of 
every  period. 

The  marked  changes  in  eighteenth  century 
furniture  were  inspired  by  a  desire  for  com- 
fort. In  France  the  magnificent  halls  of  the 
palaces  were  partitioned,  making  smaller 
rooms  to  suit  the  tastes  of  Louis  XV  and 
his  court,  dainty  pieces  of  furniture  sup- 
planted the  heavier  furnishings,  twin  beds 
were  introduced,  the  utility  of  the  "gueridon" 
or   incidental    table    was    discovered    and    the 


claw  and  ball  on  his  mahogany  furniture, 
though  supposedly  the  claw  of  the  Chinese 
dragon  clutching  the  "Pearl  of  Wisdom,"  is 
now  said  to  be  of  Classic  origin — an  eagle 
claw  or  lion  paw,  clutching  the  globe  of  the 
world.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  Chippendale 
furniture  harmonizes  so  well  with  that  of 
other  periods,  is  the  mixture  of  styles,  of 
Dutch,  Rococo,  Chinese  or  Gothic — he  often 
combined  two  or  more. 

As  far  as  possible  the  furniture  of  a  house 
should  conform  with  its  architecture;  in  an 
apartment  the  furnishings  are  influenced  by 
the  proportions  of  the  rooms,  the  height  of 
walls,  windows  and  doors,  style  of  mantels 
and  lighting  fixtures,  but  decorators  are  de- 
parting from  the  idea  of  strictly  period  fur- 
nishings in  creating  homes,  realizing  that 
personality  should  be  expressed  and  that  more 
livable  and  lovable  interiors  are  made  by 
grouping  furniture  from  different  lands, 
establishing  an  entente  cordiale  among  many 
nations.      An   Adam   mantel   may   inspire   the 


infused  by  the  addition  of  an  Adam  com- 
mode in  satinwood  with  floral  inlays,  a  Hep- 
plewhite chair  and  an  English  arm  chair. 
The  delightful  Venetian  furniture  also 
harmonizes  perfectly  with  French  furniture 
of  this  period.  Until  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  only  palaces  and  great  houses  had 
real  dining  rooms.  Usually  a  small  ante- 
chamber was  used  which  served  as  a  boudoir 
between  meals,  but  after  that  time,  quite 
charming  dining  rooms  are  pictured,  with 
paneled  walls,  niches  with  wall  fountains, 
round  or  square  tables  and  low  backed,  com- 
fortable chairs,  with  upholstered  or  cane  seats. 
In  this  age  of  jazz,  it  is  refreshing  to  learn 
that  the  popular  taste  is  turning  toward  the 
Colonial  or  Georgian  furniture.  Whether 
this  is  the  result  of  the  opening  of  the  Amer- 
ican wing  of  the  Metropolitan,  or  the  re- 
action from  the  more  elaborate  styles  no  one 
knows,  but  the  vogue  for  the  beautiful  furni- 
ture of  our  ancestors  is  more  pronounced 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 

The  Intellectual  Ring-around-Rosie  and  the  "Swap  Your  Partners"  of  the  Literary  Virginia  Reel 


nearh 


THE    world   <>t    literature  and   ideas   has 
become   SO   topsy    turvy   within    the   Last 
\ear  that   1   should   no  longer  he  either 
surprised     or     shocked     to     hear     that 
George    Horace    Lorimer    had    resigned    from 
ratiy   Art  ninn   P<,s:  to   become  editor 
and   that   the   Rev.   John    Roach 
ton   had   given   up  the  pulpit   in   order   to 
n    up   a   night    club.      \l\  en    Bishop    Man- 
_.  who.  hitherto,   like  Old   Faithful,  could 
he  counted  upon  at  regular  intervals  to  issue 
-.  ise    deploring    the     recklessness     of    the 
generation,    has    come    out    with    a 
eclaration  that  the  \oung  folks  are  veritable 
itti  -   and   that   they   have  been   badly 

_  ied. 
H.    L.    Mencken,    ancient    satirist    of    Ro- 
rarians,    public    speaker>    and    banquets    and 
lampoonist    of    college    pi  makes 

ch    at    a    testimonial   banquet    tendered    to 
lim  by   Harvard   professors  and   presents  the 
:    Maryland    to    the    toastmaster.      In 
n>     day     at    college,     the    mere    mention 

ken'<  name  by  a  student  was  enough  to 
dunked    by    half    the    faculty    an  1    called 
re    the    dean    tor    a    qui/    and    discipline: 
ind    yet    a    university    student    writes    to    the 
\n\i   that    he    is   so   sick    and    tired    of 
g    college  prote— ors  ram  Mencken  down 
throat    as    the    epitome    of    culture.    I 
and    intelligence    that    he    hope-    Boston    vvi 
revive   an    old    custom    and    give    Mencken    a 
(juhlic  ducking. 
-   Stuart     Sherman,     for 
bitterest     and 
denunciator)    critic, 
proclaim-    "An    American 
Tragedy,"      a      profound 
and    epoch    making   novel 
and    praises    Dreiser 
giant  among  literary   pig- 
mie-.     Jean   Cocteau,  the 
bad  boy  of  French  art  and 
letters,     embrace-     the 
Catholic    faith    and    pub- 
licly repudiates  his  former 
pronunciamentos.    smart 
crack-.    risk\    novels,    and 
clever    ess     s.     A  Id ous 
Huxley,       the       ultra- 
sophisticated  chronicler  of 
the  more  modernistic   as- 
•   London  eroticism 
and   art,    bins    a    Citroen 
(the  European  equivalent 
oi  a  Ford )  and  celebrates 
the  joy  of   driving  a  car. 
listening  to  the  radio,  and 
living     a     Babbitt's     life. 
President    Butler    of    Co- 
lumbia, once  the  very   rock   and   synonym  of 
•  me  conservatism,  takes  the  stump  against 
Prohibition     and     gives    voice    to     utterances 
-rning    liberty     and     free    speech     which 
would  have  got  a  man  jailed  as  a   Bolshevik 
rive  years  ago.     George  Jean  Nathan,  an  epi- 
grammatist of  amour  and  former  advocate  of 
complete    freedom    from   censorship    in    th 
relating    to    art    and    the    theatre,    voices    his 
ction    to    the    swearing    and    sexiness    of 
Broadway   plays.     Theodore  Dreiser,  once  a 
ear    at    whose    approach    with    a    manu- 
t   all   the  magazine  editors  and   some  of 
the   publishers    dived    out  of   back   doors   and 
\     Admittance"  signs,  gets  $90,000 
the     movie     rights     to     "An     American 
Tragedy."  which,  although  it  is  an  enormous 
volume  novel,   is  among  the  best  sellers. 


By  BURTON  RASCOE 

Rebecca  West,  one?  a  militant  advocate  of 
the  "new  freedom"  for  women,  writes  in 
favor  of  feminine  graces  and  Victorian  vir- 
tues. Ernest  Hemingway,  whose  style  and 
method  derives  largely  from  Sherwood  An- 
derson, John  Dos  Passos  and  James  Joyce, 
writes  a  scathingly  brilliant  burlesque  of 
these  three  writers,  called  "Torrents  of 
Spring."  George  Moore,  who  had  to  issue 
his  books  in  limited,  subscription  editions 
to  avoid  annoyance  from  self-appointed 
guardians  of  British  morals,  writes  against 
what  he  believes  to  be  a  preoccupation  with 
sex  in  modern  novels.  And  the  examples 
could  be  multiplied  by  the  dozens  here  and 
in  Europe. 

Katharine    Brush,   author  of   "Glitter" 


Martha  Ostenso.  author  of  "Wild  Geese' 


Isabel  Paterson,  author  of 


About  five  years  ago  when  I  still  had 
some  of  the  cockle-burrs  of  the  Western 
thickets  sticking  to  my  person  and  was  still 
capable  of  ingenuous  astonishment  at  the  airy 
independence  and  unexpectedness  of  New 
York  women,  I  was  called  on  my  office  phoney 
by  a  sweet  lady  whom  I  had  never  met,  who 
introduced  herself  and  said  she  would  like 
to  come  by  and  take  me  to  lunch  within  half 
an  hour.  I  threw  out  my  chest  a  bit. 
grimaced  into  what  I  thought  my  office  mates 
would  take  to  be  a  blase  and  knowing  air. 
strode  with  a  determined  effect  of  poise  into 
the  wash  room,  scrubbed  my  hands,  brushed 
my  hair,  dusted  my  clothes,  rubbed  my  shoe- 
and  eyed  myself  critically  in  the  glass.  The 
prospect  I  saw  there  was  not  altogether  re- 
ring,  but  it  was  the  best  I  could  do  and 


it  had  seemed  to  fetch  an  intriguing  date. 
1  lighted  a  cigarette  and  practiced  flicking  it. 
I  also  tried  the  very  difficult  teat  for  me  of 
lifting  one  eyebrow  while  depressing  the 
other,  but  my  critical  sense  told  me  that 
I   might  leave   that  out  of  the   program. 

Precisely  within  half  an  hour,  or  maybe 
it  was  one  or  two  minutes  to  the  left  or 
right,  an  attendant  informed  me  that  a  lady 
was  waiting  for  me  in  a  car  outside.  A 
charming  and  cheerful  lady,  with  the  buoy- 
ant bloom  one  sees  in  the  advertisements  of 
women  enjoying  winter  sports,  sat  at  the 
wheel  of  a  glistening  maroon  Rolls-Royce 
roadster,  beneath  an  astonishingly  green 
(yes,  before  the  book's  vogue)    tocque. 

ISABEL    I'ATHRSOX 

"Are  you  Mr.  Rascoe  ?"  and  with  my  nod 
"I  want  you  to  meet  Mrs.  Paterson,"  and  she 
indicated  a  mousy  little  person  with  a  beautiful 
nose,  in  a  quaint  hat,  whose  smile  was  timed 
preci-ely  to  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
say  "How-do-you-do,"  who  then  knitted  her 
brows  and  peered  at  me  with  a  disconcert- 
ing inspection  through  nose  glasses  which  she 
handled  as  if  it  were  a  lorgnette.  I  was  chilled 
slightly  and  increasingly  puzzled,  and  my  mind 
was  a  confusion  as  we  sped  with  an  alarm- 
ing alacrity  through  traffic  which  I  would 
have   hesitated   to   engage  afoot,   cautiously. 

We  reached  Vbisin's  and  I  patted  my  wal- 
let pocket  to  answer  a  quick  doubt.  I  men- 
tally estimated  in  obedience  to  a  similar  doubt 
when  the  headwaiter  ad- 
dressed the  buoyant  lady 
by  name,  indicated  an 
empty,  charmed  circle, 
and  hoped  that  the 
luncheon  she  had  ordered 
was  prepared  quite  ac- 
cording to  her  taste. 

With  that,  some  of  my 
mental  problems  had 
vanished  and  I  regained 
some  of  my  ebullience. 
The  fires  of  conversation 
were  efficiently  stoked  by 
my  charming  hostess  (for 
it  was  definitely  settled 
now  in  my  mind  that  she 
was  my  hostess  and  not 
I  the  host)  and  I  warmed 
up  and  began  to  let  off 
steam.  The  mousy  little 
person  continued  to  eye 
me  with  an  amazing  curi- 
osity;  and  then  suddenly 
The  Fourth  Queen"  *he  reached  up,  as  though 
to  touch  the  latch,  and 
pulled  the  damper  down.  I  had  said  something 
with  which  she  disagreed  (knowing  her  later 
I  am  astonished  that  I  had  got  as  far  as  I  did 
before  that  happened )  and  she  made  me  feel 
instantly  not  only  that  I  was  in  error,  but 
that  being  in  error  was  my  habit  of  mind. 
Making  a  lame  attempt  to  justify'  my  error, 
I  committed  two  or  three  errors  in  logic  in 
succession,  which  she  contradicted  with  such 
quiet  force  that  I  had  to  acknowledge  tacitly 
by  silence  that  I  had  been  wrong  in  the  first 
place  and  that  it  behooved  me  not  to  make 
myself  ridiculous  by  imagining  I  could  argue 
down  a  woman  especially  when  she  had  both 
the  facts,  experience  and  logic  on  her  side.  T 
took  an  instant  and  enormous  dislike  for  this 
positive  little  woman  as  a  faulty  anodyne  to 
n  tinned  on  p 
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The  Art  of  the  Garden  in  France 

The  Compartment  Garden  —The  Modern  Note  in  French  Garden-making 

By  ALLAN  ROSS  MACDOUGALL 


THE  Art  of  the  Garden  in  France  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  encouragement,  if 
any  were  really  needed,  last  year,  dur- 
ing the  Exposition  des  Arts  Decora- 
tives.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
that  great  show  and  the  one  most  commented 
on,  after  the  architecture,  was  the  space  de- 
voted to  innumerable  small  gardens.  Their 
diversity  of  spacing,  their  novelty  in  setting 
and  planning;  the  ra- 
diant beauty  of  their 
coloring;  and  their 
smiling  hospitality 
made  them  a  joy  for 
the  casual  visitor  as 
well  as  a  source  of  in- 
terest and  edification 
for  the  student  of  these 
matters. 

The  artist  Fernand 
Bac  (  Brentano's  )  , 
whose  property  on  the 
Cote  d'Azure  "Lcs 
Colombieres,"  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  mod- 
ern landscape  garden- 
ing and  about  which  a 
most  instructive  book 
has  lately  been  written, 
wrote  a  most  interest- 
ing article  covering 
the  gardens  of  the 
Decorative  Arts  Exhi- 
bition. He  sums  up 
by  noting  that:  "The 
inventive  and  inquiring 
spirit  still  remains  a 
great  French  quality. 
It  even  dominates  the 
inevitable  disproportion 
that  exists  between  the 
idea  of  a  garden  and 
the  ambiance  of  such 
an  artificial  city  as  the 
Exposition  filled  with 
so  many  appeals  to  the 
eye.  In  the  conception 
of  the  garden  there  is 
an  intimacy  which  in 
other  days  excluded  the 
general  public  One 
must  then  render  jus- 
tice twice  over  to  those 
artists  who  in  the  mid- 
dle of  so  many  difficul- 
ties knew  how  to  give 

the  illusion  of  repose  encircled  as  they  were 
on  every  side  by  a  new  world.   .    .    . 

A  man,  one  of  the  last,  who  has  created 
a  royal  domain  with  the  immense  perspec- 
tives of  the  ancien  regime,  said  to  me  last  year 
at  "Lis  Colombieres":  "The  future  belongs  to 
the  jardins  a  compartimehts.  They  com? 
much  nearer  to  an  existence  in  which  the  citi- 
zen of  today  hides,  rather  than  spreads  out, 
that  which  remains  to  him  of  luxury  in  inti- 
macy. 

But,  as  Mr.  Bac  points  out,  there  is  no  one 
of  these  small  gardens,  no  matter  how  artfully 
modern  it  may  be  and  adapted  to  the  scheme 
of  things  today,  that  is  completely  estranged 
from  the  gardens  of  the  past.  He  lays  down 
this  axiom :  "There  is  no  form,  no  matter 
how  new  it  seems,  that  does  not  owe  some- 
thing to  a  preceding  one." 

The  days  of  the  great  gardens  are  over.  Le 
Notre  has  no  successor  these  days  in  France 
or  England.     Versailles  and  Hampton  Court 


are  kept  up  by  the  state,  and  the  great  pri- 
vate estates  where  the  art  of  gardening  flour- 
ished are  being  broken  up  into  small  parcels. 
"The  Old  Europe  is  dying,"  says  Bac,  "on 
the  sill  of  the  garden  city." 

That,  however,  is  only  a  half  truth. 
Gardens,  larger  than  garden-city  ones,  are 
being  planned  and  planted.  Some  interesting 
advice    about    them    is    given   by    the    famous 


Two  modern  French  gardens  designed  by  J.  C.  IS.  Forestier 


that  you  may  go   alone  or   in   company  and 

enjoy  the  heat  or  the  shade? 

*     *     * 

The  architect  having  your  indications, 
sketches  out  your  plans.  You  will  ask  him  to 
take  into  account  the  relation  of  the  garden 
to  the  house  and  the  house  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  garden  itself.  In  a  word,  the  propor- 
tions. You  will  see  if  such  and  such  a  facade 
furnishes  the  parterre 
with  a  numerical  mod- 
ulation and  if  all  the 
lots  draw  their  origin 
one  from  the  other. 
You  will  want  to  see 
squares,  double  squares, 
rectangles,  triangles, 
etc.,  and  the  regulating 
trace  that  prepares  the 
groundwork  with  the 
outlines  that  ought  to 
attach  the  garden  to 
the  house.  In  this 
way,  the  garden  will 
not  only  be  a  series  of 
juxtapositions,  but  also 
a  composition.  The 
faults  of  detail  will  be 
avoided  —  statues,  for 
instance,  with  dimen- 
sions meant  for  a  park 
in  a  lordly  chateau. 
The  result  will  be  a 
harmony  uniting  the 
house  and  garden  into 
a  property.  The  sense 
of     possession     in     you 

will  thus  be  fortified. 

*     *     * 


garden  painter  Andre  Vera  in  the  latest  num- 
ber of  the  quarterly  "La  Demeure  Francaise." 
The  title  is  "Letters  on  Gardens."  To  a 
friend  who  asks  his  advice  he  writes:  "You 
are  impatient  to  have  every  light  thrown  on 
the  modern  garden.  You  ask,  dear  friend, 
not  letters  far  apart,  but  the  whole  thing  to- 
gether." 

*     *     * 

You  have  reflected  and  can  express  your 
ideas  to  the  architect.  Are  you  going  to  stay 
all  the  year,  or  only  during  the  summer,  near 
your  garden?  Must  it  be  in  winter  a  spec- 
tacle for  you  or  do  you  want  the  flower-beds 
to  bloom  only  in  summer?  .  .  .  Do  you 
wish  it  to  be  restful,  having  nothing  but  the 
play  of  greens;  or  can  you  bear  opposing  col- 
ors— beside  the  green  the  flowering  of  reds 
and  variegated  colors  interlacing  the  uniformly 
green  hedge?  Do  you  want  continued  paths 
to  walk  in,  having  stations  arranged,  the  ones 
in  the  sun  and  the  others  in   the  shadow,  so 


In  the  sunny  spaces 
you  will  lay  out  the 
kitchen  gardens,  the 
fruit  garden  and  the 
poultry  yard.  You  will 
separate  the  vegetables 
and  the  fruits  to  their 
advantage.    .    .    . 

In  the  fruit  garden 
you  will  apply  yourself 
to  producing  an  effect 
of  order  and  patience 
by  having  some  of  the 
fruit  trees  trained 
against  the  walls  and 
across  the  horizontal 
cords  and  over  trellised 
arches  along  the  paths.  The  poultry  yard 
should  have  houses  for  the  fowls  that  are  not 
merely  picturesque  chalets.  They  should  be 
blocks  pleasantly  painted  in  bold  colors,  and 
the  choice  of  iron  work  and  netting  should 
also  add  to  the  general  style.  In  the  middle 
of  the  poultry  yard  a  pigeon  house  might  be 
installed.  Pigeons  pursuing,  meeting  and  coo- 
ing are  very  diverting. 

*       *       * 

Before  the  house  you  will  make  a  par- 
terre whose  surface  will  be  divided  into  com- 
partments each  walled  off  by  bordering  box- 
wood. Then  you  will  fill  the  most  of  these 
compartments  with  hardy  plants  that  bear 
pruning  and  that  look  or  count  for  grey — 
either  that  their  leafage  is  touched  with  sil- 
ver or  gold  like  the  silver  boxwood,  golden 
box-wood,  golden  or  silver  spindle-wood, 
ground-ivy.  or  else  are  really  grey  like  the 
santolina,  the  thyme  or  the  lavender.  They 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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A  Fascinating  Biography  of  Knives  and  Forks 

The  Knife  Is  as  Old  as  History  But  the  Fork  Was  an  Eccentric  Novelty  Four  Hundred   Years  Ago 

By  DOROTHY  BENT 


TODAY  a  meal  without  a 
fork  is  either  a  practical 
joke  or  a  picnic.  The 
fork,  formerly  the  subservi- 
ent handmaiden  of  the  feast,  is 
now  invariably  accepted  as  the 
feminine  equal  of  the  masculine 
knife.  But  only  recently  has  it 
attained  the  independence  and  im- 
portance of  the  modern  feminist. 
In  our  grandfathers'  time  the  fork 
was  not  emancipated.  It  was  but 
a  meek  helper  to  the  dominant 
knife,  the  dangerous  supremacy 
of  which  threatened  members  of 
even  the  best  families  with  lacer- 
ated tongues  and  cheeks.  And 
less  than  four  hundred  years  ago 
it  was  a  merely  decorative  con- 
venience, the  virile  knife  alone 
controlling  the  banquet.  A  fork 
was  then  a  new  fashion,  a  deli- 
cately-wrought object  to  marvel 
at,  an  exquisite  accessory  pos- 
sessed only  by  the  wealthy  nobility 
and   treasured   as  a  jewel. 

Its  exact  origin  is  obscure.  Some 
authorities  point  to  the  pronged 
surgical  instruments  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  to  occasional  bron/c 
forks  which  appear  to  antedate 
the  fifteenth  centurj  as  evidence 
that  forks  were  in  use  before  the 
Christian  era.  However,  they 
seem  to  have  disappeared  there- 
after and  to  have  been  rediscov- 
ered in  Ital\,  where  they  came 
into    general    use    in    the   sixteenth 


one  hand,  they  cut  the  meate  out 
of  the  dish,  they  fasten  the  forke 
which  they  hold  in  the  other  hand 
upon  the  same  meate,  so  that 
whatsoever  he  be  that  sitting  in 
the  company  of  any  others  at 
meals,  should  inadvisedly  touch 
the  dish  of  meate  with  his  fingers, 
from  which  all  the  table  doe  cut, 
he  will  give  offence  unto  the 
company  as  having  transgressed 
the  law  of  good  manners  inso- 
much that  for  his  error  he  shall 
at  least  be  browbeaten,  if  not 
reprehended  in  wordes.  The 
cause  of  this  curiosity  is  because 
the  Italians  cannot  by  any  means 
indure  to  have  his  dish  touched 
with  fingers,  seeing  all  men's 
fingers  are  not  alike  clean.  Here- 
upon I  myself  thought  it  good  to 
imitate  the  Italian  fashion  by  this 
forked  cutting  of  meate,  not  only- 
while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  also  in 
Germany,  oftentimes  in  England 
since  I  came  home."  Ii 

The  new  fashion  naturally 
caused  a  great  deal  of  amusement 
to  those  unfamiliar  with  it.  The 
technique  of  eating  vegetables  and 
soft  foods  from  the  knife-blade 
had  long  been  the  accepted  thing. 
The  new  utensil  required  a  dif- 
ferent manipulation.  One  writer 
tells  delightedly  of  watching  the 
eating  of  salads,  shellfish,  arti- 
chokes, asparagus,  and  peas,  as 
some    persons    were    more    adroit 


century.       They    were    exquisitel)        Precious  metals  exquisitely  inlaid  on  ivory  decorated  many  early  knives  and       than  others  in   finding  the  way   to 
elegant    and    tiny,    delicately    made       f°rk$-  Those  at  lef<>  Flemish,  XV  Century.  At  right,  Italian  XVI  Century.       tnejr     moUths     without     accident, 

.        _i        i    •      •          .-   .1       .    m        -ii  From  the  National  Museum,  Florence                                                          i   ..•    _     .1         r j      j_„„     «.^ 

tor  the  dainties  of  the  table.     I  he  some    letting    the    food    drop    to 

inventory  of  a  favorite  of  Edward   I,   Pierre  France  and  Holland  in  the  early  seventeenth  plate    and    napkin,    others    elongating    their 

Gaveston,  tells  us  that  he  possessed  sixty-nine  century,    probably    through    the    influence    of  necks  and  bending  forward  over  their  plates 

knives  and  but  three  forks,  which  were  used  Thomas   Coryate,    who    left   a   record   of   his  in  strange  manner. 

for    eating    pears.      Jean    d'Evreux    had    one  experiences.      He    says    in    his   description    of  The    emancipation    of    the    fork    followed 

fork    which    he    kept    in   a   specially    wrought  his  journeyings:  "I  observed  a  custom  in  all  the  struggle  of  the  knife  to  become  itself  an 

casket.      The    forks    of    Charles    V    were    of  these  Italian  cities  and  towns  through  which  article  distinctly  for  table  use.     The  medieval 

gold    inlaid    with    precious    stones    and    were  I  passed  that  is  not  used  in  any  other  coun-  knight  had  little  need  for  a  separate  knife  to 

used   for  eating  cheese.     That  of  the  Due  de  try   that    I    saw   in   my   travels,    neither   do    I  assist    his    ten    dexterous    fingers    at    a    repast 

Berri  was  of  crystal   intricately    worked   with  think   that   any  other   nation   of   Christendom  when   his  sheathed  weapon   was  always  sharp 

gold   and  set  with  five  pearls  and,  according  use    it,    but   only    Italy.      The    Italians,    and  and  at  his  side.     The  dining  table, — a  rude, 

to   the   inventory,    yy  orth    "ten   pounds   Tours  also    most    strangers    that    are    cormorant    in  removable    affair   of   boards   on    benches,    per- 

currency."     This  fork  had  but  one  prong  and  Italy,  doe  always  at  their  meals  use  a  little  haps  covered   with   a  long  cloth, — was   inno- 

was  kept  for  eating  strawberries.  forke   when   they  eat  their  meate    .    .     .    for  cent  of  cutlery  and   but   sparingly   decorated 

The    fork    reached    England    by    way    of  while   with    their    knife   which    they    hold    in  with   dishes.     Each  helped  himself  from  one 


Ebony  handles  in- 
laid with  mother- 
of-pearl  or  silver 
were  made  colorful 
with  bands  of  tinted 
ivory.  At  left,  Ger- 
man XVIII  Centu- 
ry; centre,  Spanish 

XVII  Century;  at 
right,  German 

XVIII  Century.  In 
the    Metropolitan 

Museum 


At  Eastertime  cut- 
lery with  ivory 
handles  was  used. 
From  left  to  right, 
Italian  XVI  Centu- 
ry, European  XIX 
Century,  French 
XVI  Century,  Ger- 
man XVII  Century. 
In  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum 
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In  the  XVIII  Century,  forks  still  retained  their  earlier  shapes  and 

lavishness  of  decoration  which  often   included  rich   enamels.    In 

the  Metropolitan  Museum 

large  platter  or  bowl,  and  metal  goblets  held  the  drink.  Individual 
plates  even  were  lacking  until  the  sixteenth  century.  Jean  de  Gar- 
lande  in  his  "Dictionary"  of  the  thirteenth  century  says  that  two 
persons  commonly  shared  a  "convert"  which  consisted  of  a  thick  slab  of 


Early  pocket  sets  were  the  prototypes,  in  utility  at  least,  of  our 

modern  camping  outfits.  A  Spanish  set  of  steel  and  ebony  dates 

from  the  XVII  Century.   In  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

the  prototypes  of  our  modern  camping  outfits.  But  the  beauty  of  the 
tooled  leather  casings,  the  carefully  considered  forms,  the  elaborate 
ornamentation  of  the  fork,  as  well  as  of  the  knife  and  spoon  which  came 
to  be  included  in  the  case,  made  them  articles  of  unique  loveliness. 
The  fork  was  ingeniously  contrived  into  a  handle  for  the  spoon, 
the  prongs  fitting  into  circlets  on  the  back  of  the  bowl.  This  ar- 
rangement may  have  been  the  inspiration  for  the  "rat-tail"  spoons  in 
vogue  in  England  under  Charles  II.  As  an  additional  convenience, 
a  toothpick  was  fitted  into  the  hollow  handle  of  the  fork,  unscrewed 
by  an  ornamental  top.  (Continued  on  page  75) 

Forks  varied  in  size  and  decoration.  Left,  handles  of  marbleized  glass, 
French  XVIII  Century.  Centre,  porcelain  with  painted  decoration  in 
violet,  orange,  green,  and  gold,  German  XV III  Century.  Right  centre, 
metal  circles  inlaid  on  bone,  European,  XIX  Century.  Right,  brilliant 
enamels  and  mother-of-pearl,  Italian  XVII  Century.   In  the  Metropolitan 

Museum 


Early  English  silver  from  the  design  of  Paul  Lamerie,  the  famous 
silversmith  of  England.   Circa  1740.   Courtesy  of  Crichton  &  Co. 

bread  cut  from  a  large  loaf  on  which  the  meat  was  served  sizzling  from 
the  fire,  and  which  was  then  later  cut  in  halves  and  devoured.  We  are 
not  told  how  semi-liquid  foods  were  managed,  but  it  is  clear  why  the 
custom  of  passing  basin,  ewer,  and  towel  followed  as  well  as  preceded 
the  banquet.  Everyone  washed  in  the  same  basin  of  water  be- 
cause of  the  prevailing  dread  of  poisoning.  This  was  considered  a 
mark  of  gallantry,  as  indeed  it  must  have  been. 

Knives  and  forks  were  in  use  long  before  they  formed  part  of 
the  table  decoration.  A  lord  commonly  possessed  but  one  of  each 
which  were  reserved  for  his  own  personal  use.  They  were  kept 
in  the  casket  which  held  his  ornamental  saltcellar  and  his  box  of 
precious  spices.  This  casket,  which  was  called  a  "cadenas,"  was 
frequently  in  the  form  of  a  silver  ship  complete  to  the  smallest 
detail,  and  was  placed  before  a  noble  as  he  sat  down  to  the  meal. 
The  inventory  of  Charles  V  in  1380  mentions  one  of  these:  "L'on 
y  met  dedans  quand  le  roy  est  a  table,  son  essay,  sa  cuiller,  et  sa 
fourcette." 

Naturally,  forks  were  too  costly  to  be  furnished  in  great  num- 
bers to  guests  at  the  feast.  It  therefore  became  fashionable  for 
everyone  to  carry  his  own  with  him.  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
possesses  two  of  these  compact  sets  which,  in  utility  at  least,  were 

Left,  ivory  and  silver,  Swiss,  XVII  Century.  Left  centre,  ebony  and 
mother-of-pearl,  Italian  XVII  Century.  Centre,  chased  mother-of-pearl 
and  brass,  French,  XVII  Century.  Right  centre,  cut  crystal,  German, 
XVIII  Century.  Right,  ivrought  brass  and  steel,  Italian,  XVI  Century. 
In  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
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/f  FETE  in  the  famous  Ranelagh 
^~yl  gardens  where  George  IV  was 
wont  to  take  his  pleasure,  attended  by 
his  court  and  by  the  wit  and  beauty  of 
that  brilliant,  romantic  period — provides 
the  theme  of  this  charming  English  print. 

Picturesquely  attired  in  the  costumes 
of  earlier  days,  these  lords  and  ladies  and 
beaux  and  belles  stroll  about  laughing 
uaily  at  some  daring  sally,  indulging  in 
lavish  gallantries  and  enjoying  the  sylvan 
beauty  of  these  famous  gardens. 


EARLY  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
hand-blocked  English  linens  were 
first  introduced  and  immediately  were 
accorded  high  favor  for  the  upholstering  of 


Txpical  of  the  lovely  furniture    of   the 

$ueen  Anne  period,  this  wing  chair  shows 

how  effectively  this  English  print  may  be 

used  for  upholstery 


fine  furniture,  for  draperies  and  for  hangings. 

I  n  the  latter  part  of  the  1 8th  Century,  there 
was  a  revival  of  this  fashion,  due  to  the  ad- 
vent of  weaving  machinery  and  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  "all-over"  embroidery  for 
hangings  and  upholstery.  Further,  under  the 
romantic  influence  of  the  period 
picturesque  little  scenes  from 
the  Fast  or  from  the  earlier 
centuries  appeared  not  only  in 
the  textiles,  but  even  in  the 
wall  papers. 

Today,  hand-blocked  English 
prints  are  again  in  high  tavor,  since 
they  lend  themselves  so  admirably 
to  so  many  types  of  furnishings. 

Moreover,  they  are  extremely  ef- 
fective tor  wall  coverings,  particu- ' 
larly   with    the   interesting   lacquer 
treatment. 

Schumacher  English  prints,  as 
well  as  their  distinguished  variety 
of  chintzes,  brocades,  damasks  and 
velvets,  may  be  seen  by  arrange- 
ment with  your  decorator  or  uphol- 
sterer nr  the  decorating  service  of 
your  department  store. 

"  Tour  Home  and 
the  Interior  Decorator" 

THERE  is  so  definitely  a  right 
way  to  use  drapery  and  uphol- 
stery fabrics  with  your  own  furnish- 
ings, vet  it  is  something  that  only 
expert  judgment  can  really  know. 
How  you  may,  without  additional 
expense,  have  the  professional  ser- 
vices of  an  interior  decorator  for 
your  home  is  explained  in  the  book- 
let we  have  prepared,  "Your  Home 
and  the  Interior  Decorator." 


This  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  will  be  sent 
to  you  without  charge  upon  request.  Write  to 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  B-6,  60  West  40th 
Street,  New  York,  Importers,  Manufacturers  and 
Distributors  to  the  trade  only,  of  Decorative  Dra- 
pery and  Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles  and  Paris. 


'R^lolent  of  the  gay,  romantic,  brilliant  days  of  the  late  1 8th 

Century,  this  English  print  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 

the  new  Schumacher  fabrics 
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inued   from    page    48 ) 
today    than    ever    before. 

The  excellence  of  much 
of  the  Colonial  furniture 
is  due  to  the  discriminat- 
ing taste  of  the  Colonists, 
who  recognized  that  the 
more  ornate  pieces  were 
out  of  keeping  in  America 
where  life  was  simpler,  so 
they  imported  only  those 
designs  best  suited  to  their 
homes  and  mode  of  life, 
or  had  their  cabinet- 
makers copy  from  pat- 
terns. It  is  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  best 
examples  of  American 
cabinet  work  from  the 
English  originals,  but  as 
a  rule  the  apprentices  sel- 
dom acquired  the  skill  of 
their  masters,  though  pie 
:rust  tables  and  well 
:arved  chairs  were  the 
equal  of  those  made  in 
England.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  the 
ivork  constantly  improved 
and  the  Chippendale 
models  are  splendid  ex- 
amples of  the  cabinet- 
maker's art.  Georgian 
furniture  is  especially 
suited  to  American  homes, 
as  one  can  have  very 
simple  rooms  or  those  car- 
ried out  in  most  delight- 
ful    detail,     the    pine 


dressers,  ladder  back 
chairs,  and  maple  four 
posters,  being  as  correct 
as  the  beautiful  ma- 
ll o  g  a  n  y  secretaries  or 
highboys.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary that  every  piecv  of 
furniture  be  strictly  of 
the  period,  for  every 
typical  English  old  in- 
terior contained  som?  trea- 
sure from  foreign  lands. 
Fortunate  indeed  are 
those  to  whom  this  furni- 
ture has  descended  from 
generation  to  generation, 
where  each  desk,  table, 
chair  or  mirror  has  a  his- 
tory all  its  own,  the  table 
on  which  Washington 
wrote  his  last  dispatch  be- 
fore crossing  the  Dela- 
ware, a  chair,  the  favor- 
ite of  Lafayette,  who 
"left  his  mark  upon  its 
arm  in  memory,"  the  mir- 
ror which  reflected  the 
rosy  face  of  Dolly  Madi- 
son, these  are  the  trea- 
sures of  the  fortunate 
few,  bu'e  if  genuine  an- 
tiques are  unavailable, 
exact  reproductions  by 
skilled  craftsmen  arc  ob- 
tainable, works  of  art, 
which  will  eventually  be- 
come heirlooms  reflecting 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
form  of  the  antique. 


(Top  of  page) — The  dark  oak  paneling  of  this  English  living-room  makes  a 
delightful  background  for  the  beautiful  mahogany  secretary,  the  Queen 
Anne  side  chairs,  and  the  Chippendale  desk  chair,  tvhile  the  Oriental  rug 

gloivs  with  color 


(Above)  —  The  quaint  fireplace,  and  stencil  design   in   rust  color  on  the 

yellow  walls,  were  reproduced  from   the   XIII  century  Davanzati  palace, 

Florence.  The  leaded  glass  window,  the  Spanish  chairs  and  Italian  tables 

and  mirror,  are  in  perfect  harmony,  in  this  typical  Italian  dining-room 
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New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


G\ 


eauty  in  furniture  often  reveals  itself  in 
the  simplest  forms,  the  hewn  timbers 
hiding  no  secret  of  the  artificer's  pride  in  his 
handicraft.  ^     *&>     ^     ^     <^>     <^     «^? 

Q  Thus,  in  the  library  pictured  above,  one 
may  be  captivated  by  the  charm  of  an  old 
Spanish  chest,  surmounted  by  a  cabinet  of 
tooled  leather  panels  supporting  an  ancient 
ship  model.  ^  Crudely  fashioned  after 
the  manner  of  Iberian  artisans,  this  rugged 
piece  contributes  poignant  contrast  to  the 
more  elaborate,  richly  carven  sofa  and 
tables,  lending  color  and  interest,  and  a 


feeling  of  restraint  withal,  to  its  surroundings. 

Q  The  full  possibilities  of  this  intriguing  idea 
may  be  visualized  at  these  Galleries — not 
alone  in  the  profusion  of  furniture  and  related 
incidentals  here,  but  in  the  fascinating  manner 
in  which  rare  antiquities  and  hand-wrought 
reproductions  of  historic  examples  are 
arranged  in  a  series  of  decorative  ensembles. 

Q  Before  a  sympathetic  background  such 
objects  grow  upon  one's  affection  with 
further  acquaintance,  until  the  purpose  of 
utility  is  almost  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  their 
companionship.   -^     <<^>     «<&>     <^?     *&>     ^? 


Kmljkh  (Werie? 


INCORPORATED 
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Well  Planned  and  Finely  Executed  Stone  House 

The  Picturesque  Stone   House  of  Mr.  Persifor  Frazer  is  an  Achievement  in  the  Use  of  Materials  Selected 


Robert   /('.   McGoodwin,  Architect 


The  garden  about  this  house  as  shown  in  the  picture  above  and   in  the  drawing  at  the  right  is  particularly  well  conceived.     It  is  a 
flat  terrace  with  conventional  flower  plots  surrounding  a  small  sunken  pool,  the  four  corners  of  which  are  accented  by  small  quaint 


figures  on   pedestals 


The  drawing  at  the  right  shows  the  first  floor  plan  of  the 

house,  the  entrance  and  service  court  as  well  as  the  terrace 

and  garden 


Photographs  by 
Philip  B.  Wallace 
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A  reading  corner  in  the  living  room  in  the  home  of  Mr. 
Persifor  Frazer,  the  books  arranged  in  modern  fashion  of 
a  built  in  niche 
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UNSEEN   JEWELS 


THEY  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  cool 
and  sparkling  emeralds  ...  or  the  heav- 
enly sapphires  ...  or  the  fiery  diamonds 
...  or  the  softly  colored  pearls.  For 
they  are  locked  securely  in  the  heart  of 
this  organization,  these  unseen  jewels — 
integrity,  responsibility  and  truth. 

Since  William  Elder  Marcus  founded 
this  firm  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  it  has 
gained  an  enviable  place  in  the  regard 
of  the  public.  It  has  been  honored 
each  year  by  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  distinguished  customers.  Year  after 
year,  it  has  made  plainly  apparent  to 
buyers  of  precious  stones  the  actual 
money-value  of  dealing  with  a  respon- 
sible and  established  firm. 

In  this  business,  as  in  few  others, 
conditions  arise  where  the  word  of  an 
expert  is  worth  far  more  than  the 
opinions  of  a  hundred  amateurs. 
Scarcely  distinguishable  differences, 
minute  shadings  of  color,  infinitesimal 
imperfections — these  pass  unnoticed  by 
even  the  more  careful  buyers.  The  eye 
of  an  expert  and  the  word  of  a  reputable 
organization    are   the   only   real   guards 


against  unwise  jewel  purchases.  And 
the  reason  that  customers  of  Marcus  & 
Company  never  regret  a  purchase  is 
because  they  are  given,  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  full  and  complete  truth  about 
the  articles  that  interest  them. 

The  jewel  markets  of  the  world  are 
patiently  and  carefully  searched  for 
merchandise  that  will  merit  and  receive 
the  full  endorsement  of  this  organiza- 
tion. Responsibility  for  every  indi- 
vidual sale  is  cheerfully  assumed.  The 
truth  is  regarded  as  the  cornerstone  of 
this  business.  And  it  must  be  quite  clear, 
even  to  the  casual  observer,  that  the  con- 
fidence of  this  firm  in  its  own  merchan- 
dise is  unshakable. 

During  fifty  years  of  selling  pearls 
and  precious  stones  to  many  notable 
families,  something  of  this  confidence 
has  entered  into  the  minds  of  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  people.  For  it  is 
true  that  Marcus  &  Company  are  as 
well  known  for  their  unseen  jewels  as 
for  the  lovely  and  precious  stones  that 
enchant  their  customers  anew  each 
season. 


MARCUS    &    COMPANY 

JEWELERS 

At  the   Corner  of  5th  Avenue  and   45th    Street,    New   York   City 
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Peabody,   Wilson  &  Brown,  Architects 


A  Small  House  of 
Fine  Lines 

The  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Averell   Clark  at 

Westbury  is  a  Charming  Example  of  a 

Modified  English  Cottage 


I\'ot  only  is  this  house  of  piquant  character  appealing  by 
reason  of  its  cobblestone,  white  washed  walls,  but  it  is 
interesting  as  being  a  "Progressive"  house.  The  present 
wing,  to  be  the  service  portion  when  the  ou  ners  are  ready 
to  carry  out  their  present  plans.  Occupying  a  fine  location 
on  Powell  Lane,  the  place  reflects  the  quaint  charm  of  the 
English  countryside.  Its  character  is  altogether  personal. 
The  roof  lines,  the  dormers,  chimney  stacks  and  geiieral 
feeling  are  all  expressive  of  good  architecture  and  the 
planting,  about  the  entrance,  porches  and  along  t'^e  wall  of 
the  service  yard  is  sympathetic  as  well  as  effective 


The  low  ceiled  living  room,  paneled  at  the  fireplace  end,  furnished  in  antiques  of 
pre-mahogany  period,  with  chintz  hangings,  has  the  air  of  an  English  country  home 
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Ae  perfect  Face  Powders  — 
{Ae first  use  of  them  becomes 
znvaria6/u  a  c/e/zaAtful ' Aa6it.  &Jfee 
exguzsiteness  tAey  give  to  tAe  sAin  — 
tAe  ricA perfume  tAey  feave  witA  every 
touch  are  tAe  oua/zties  in  COTY 
Face  Powders  i&AicA  women  fine/ 
so  c/eszrao/e,  so  znatispensa6/e^, 
J7n  a/l  COTY perfume  oateurs. 

LtrS    PASTELS   COTY 

THE    MOST    PERFECT    ROUGES    IN  THE  WORLD 


C  A  P  U   C   !  N  E 
Cipht  and  !DarA. 

B   R  U    C    N  O  N 

£iyht  and  jDark 

GERANIUM 

/Light  and  OarA. 

ROSE  NATUREL 
£.iyht  and  Dark. 


fKK  R  O  U  G  E  " 

G^L    6ooAZe£    -iUztst-ratecZ  £>y 

CHARLES    DANA    GIBSON 

mailed  upon   request 

COTY.nc 

714r  CJiftk  SSvenue,  cj\{ewCl/orL 

CANADA — 55  McGill  College  Ave,  Montreal 

Address  "Dept.  A  &  D.  6" 
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Ornamental  Fine  Glass 

Glass  for  Decoration  as  Well  as  for  Utility 
By  F.  NEWLIN  PRICE 


*  -» 


Jade  glass  set  elaborated  by  Henning  Overstrom  of  Corning  Glass  IT  orks 


WE  have  a  great  appreciation  for 
decorative  glass  in  this  country. 
The  old  Cypress  glass  ravishes  us 
with  its  wonderful  rainbow  tints ; 
the  glass  from  Venice,  from  Bohemia,  from 
Austria  are  all  much  sought  after  and  used 
in  the  most  ornamental  way  in  the  modern 
horn?.  And.  of  course,  one  never  thinks  of 
the  supremely  fine  glass  without  the  name 
Lalique  immediately  streaming  through  one's 
memory.  Lalique  is  a  great  artist  in  what- 
ever craft  he  touches,  and  his  glass  has  a 
fairy  quality  that  is  almost  unbelievably 
beautiful  in  form  and  substance. 

Mainly,  in  the  past,  it  was  the  custom  ex- 
cept in  Colonial  days  to  use  imported  glass- 
ware. Even  when  we  wanted  interesting 
modern  things,  we  have  thought  of  Vienna 
and  Paris  and  Czechoslovakia  and  we  have 
especially  remembered  Lalique  and  Martine, 
the  latter  of  course,  mainly  for  color.  And 
so  we  are  very  proud  that  we  can  think  of 
some  very  beautiful  modern  decorative  glass 
originating  in  this  country,  the  handwork 
of     Frederick     Carder,     and     his     associates 


Crystal  flcuer  vase  by  Frederick  Carder 

August  Janessen,  John  Johansen,  Henning 
Overstrom,  and  Charles  Mathews.  Already 
this  work  has  received  wide  recognition,  from 
a  painter  like  Arthur  B.  Da  vies  who  thought 
it  worth  while  to  journey  out  to  the  head- 
quarters of  this  glass  craftsman,  as  well  as 
from  a  great  company  like  the  Lasky  Cor- 
poration, who  when  they  wanted  a  glass 
slipper  for  the  play  "Cinderella"  turned  to 
Mr.  Carder  to  model  it  from  one  of  Gloria 
Swanson's  little  slippers.  And  the  story  of 
appreciation  could  continue  through  many 
pages — magnificent  dinner  sets,  blue  and  gold 


glass  tiles  for  church  chancels  and  the  most 
interesting  experiments  in  creating  new  forms 
and   new  textures. 

We  like  to  think  it,  and  we  know  at  last 
it  is  true,  that  in  America  today  we  are 
creating  ornamental  glass  so  finely  spun  that 


v 
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Sculptured  alabaster  glass  vase 
ur ought  by  John  Johansen 

it  is  like  transparent  moonlight,  yet  with  a 
texture  as  hard  as  flint,  with  colors  and  de- 
signs that  are  original  and  picturesquely 
interesting. 

The  romance  of  the  gaffer,  putting  a 
handle  on  a  vase  has  never  left  me.  It  is 
years  ago  that  I  first  saw  a  vase  rolled  on 
a  four-foot  gathering  iron,  a  strip  of  molten 
glass  swaying  to  and  fro  lengthening  down 
as  it  swung,  pinched  into  shape  and  at  last 
carried  off  to  be  annealed  in  the  kilns,  and 
all  done  very  quickly  for  there  is  a  narrow 
limit  of  temperature  for  the  worker.  The 
glass  must  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold, 
somewhere  around  two  thousand  fahrenheit 
and  all  the  while  it  must  be  kept  in  motion. 
And  sometimes  it  must  be  taken  back  to  the 
fire  more  than  once  and  reheated  before  the 
right  form  is  evolved. 

For  one  of  the  new  adventures  in  glass- 
making  there  is  a  process  which  involves  the 
rolling  of  a  gathered  lump  of  hot  glass  over 
crystaline  color  dust  which  imbeds  itself  in 
the    molten    substance.      This    colored    dusted 


piece  is  again  dipped  in  the  pot  and  blown  to 
make  a  wondrous  vase  with  sparkling,  bril- 
liant  color   permeating   the   substance. 

The  ancient  practice  of  dipping  a  form 
into  colored  glass,  sometimes  to  make  four  or 
five  encasements,  from  white  to  gold,  from 
black  to  blue  or  from  red  to  white  is  being; 
done  today  with  extraordinary  results. 

And  what  a  thrill  there  is  in  seeing  the 
great  crystal  globe  beautiful  as  a  glass  of 
ice  water  gently  formed  with  a  stick,  the  pro- 
cess not  unlike  the  work  the  potter  employs 
as  he  puts  the  clay  upon  the  wheel  to  make 
a  Greek-like  form,  only  in  the  case  of  the 
glass  there  is  a  molten  metal,  with  an  exact 
time   limit. 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  genius  in  the  industries 
— the  man  who  can  take  the  slender  stem 
of  glass  and  flare  it  out,  constantly  heating 
it  until  it  meets  the  form  he  desires.  Then 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  clip  off  the  excess  glass. 


Spun  crystal  dish  designed  and  executed  by- 
Frederick  Carder 

Sometimes  the  nub  on  the  stem  of  the  glass 
is  dipped  in  colored  glass  and  pinched  to 
make  a  dahlia  blossom.  It  is  like  watching 
a  miracle  performed  before  one's  astonished 
gaze. 

The  Millefiori  ware — famous  for  a  thou- 
sand years — is  made  today  with  countless 
little  cylinders  of  vari-colored  glass  that  re- 
semble nothing  so  much  as  sections  of  pep- 
permint sticks,  that  our  youth  knew.     Recall 


Flouer  dish  by  Frederick  Carder 

the    winding    thread    of    white    and    blue    and 

red  that  climbed  the  center  of  that  peppermint 

-  ( 'ontinued  on  page  6g  I 
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AN    EXHIBITION   OF  OLD 
i\ STAFFORD SH  IRE  — 

The  fine  representative  ex- 
ample illustrated,  by  one  of 
the  most  interesting  English 
Potters,  is  but  one  of  a  large 
collection  of  Staffordshire 
figures,  groups,  etc.,  now 
being  Exhibited. 


An  extremely  fine  Staffordshire  Pottery  Statuette  "Eloquence,"  some- 
times known  as  "St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens."  By  Enoch  Wood, 
after  a   model  by  Sir  11.   Cheere.     Circa,    1790.     Height   1^/2.    inches. 


Vernav 
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NEW  YORK,  10  and  12  East  Forty-Fifth  Street 
LONDON,  W.,  217,  Piccadilly 
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The  Art  of  Ralph  Adams  Cram 


necessary  stage  until  they  both  pass 
into  our  subconscious  possession 
and  capacity  out  of  which  our 
own  art  shall  at  last  come  forth. 
The  necessity  for  architectural 
scholarship  is  evidenced  by  the 
wretched  Gothic  of  thirty  years 
ago,  1  know  many  pretentious 
buildings  of  that  time  claiming 
Gothic  ancestry  that  are  flat  fail- 
ures. Then  came  Cram  with  his 
impeccable  scholarship.  He  can 
speak  the  Gothic  language  because 


(Continued  from  page  43) 

tion  in   the  Gothic  speech.     They 


constitute  also  our  portion  in  the 
inheritance  of  the  spiritual  culture 
of  Europe  for  a  thousand  fertile 
years.  This  treasure  is  something 
infinitely   worth   having. 

Viewed,  moreover,  from  the  di- 
rect angle  of  religion,  typical 
American  Protestantism  has  been 
a  negation  of  the  arts.  Even  when 
most  respectable  intellectually  and 
morally,  it  has  failed  to  develop 
artistically.     It  needs  a  corrective 


Nave  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  with  cleve-story  win- 
dows as  in  the  13th  Century  French  Cathedrals  and  triforium  arcade 
from  early  English  inspiration.  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Architect 


he  knows  it.  What  limpid  and 
gracious  diction  is  St.  Thomas  in 
New  York,  what  beauty,  rhythm 
and  elevation.  It  is  no  copy,  it  is 
no  mere  transcription,  it  is  free 
and  fresh,  yet  of  the  very  spirit 
and  mode  of  the  best  full-blown 
Gothic.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  was 
the  first  American  work  to  display 
all  the  typical  members  of  a  high 
Gothic  church.  It  is  no  mere 
pointed  window  or  even  pillared 
hall.  It  has  lower  arcade,  tri- 
forium gallery,  clere-story  and, 
best  of  all,  masonry  vaulting. 
What  a  variety  of  excellent  fea- 
tures it  has  selected  from  older 
forms,  such  as  the  long  grounded 
vault  shafts  attached  to  the  round 
pillars,  as  in  the  best  French,  the 
lovely  perpendicular  transoms  over 
the  outer  portal,  the  great  rose, 
and  others,  yet  all  wrought  to- 
gether in  ways  utterly  new.  So, 
also,  all  the  other  amazing  works 
of  this  great  builder,  the-'  consti- 
tute the  national   book  of  instruc- 


in  the  poetry,  gaiety  and  mysti- 
cism of  the  middle  ages,  and  this 
never  more  than  today  in  the  midst 
of  the  absorbing  passion  for  sci- 
ence. Whatever  may  be  said  for 
the  power  of  disembodied  ideas, 
the  physical  presence  of  these  solid 
buildings  of  stone  will  be  a  per- 
petual reminder  of  the  attitudes 
which  they  stand  for  in  the  long 
historv  of  human  culture.  He 
only  plays  round  the  edges  of  a 
national  culture  who  does  not 
know  intimately  its  core  of  popu- 
lar religion.  Whoever  knows  that 
today  knows  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread desire  for  better  technique 
in  worship,  and  that  this  better 
technique  is  being  fostered  power- 
fully by  the  very  buildings  which 
are  rising  in  the  train  of  this 
Gothic  revival. 

Then,  next,  it  can  be  claimed 
for  the  revival  of  Gothic  that  it 
is  the  best  base  for  new  develop- 
ments. There  is  little  encourage- 
ment  to    plasticity   in    the   Classic 


mode.  This  is  the  oft-repeated 
view  of  Cram  himself.  He  does 
not  wish  merely  to  revive  the  lines 
of  old  Gothic  work.  He  wishes 
to  go  back  to  the  Gothic  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  take  up  the 
story  where  it  was  interrupted  by 
the  Renaissance.  The  themes  of 
Renaissance  architecture  can  be 
freshly  combined  and  recombined, 
but  there  is  no  vital  growing  point. 
The  Gothic  of  today,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
plastic.  Indeed,  as  some  sculptors 
have  of  late  worked  toward  struc- 
tural forms,  they  have  been  met 
by  the  architects  who  have  soft- 
ened the  stiffness  of  unbroken  per- 
pendicular corners  and  reared 
masses  of  power  and  weight  and 
inner  vitality.  What  might  be 
called  American  Gothic  has  al- 
ready achieved  a  warmth,  a  plas- 
ticity, a  sense  of  bursting  inner 
life  thrusting  up  into  growth 
which  the  elder  builders  never 
reached.  Recall  the  stark,  square 
towers  over  the  crossings  of  the 
great  English  churches,  the  tower 
of  Magdalen  College,  the  western 
towers  of  Westminster  Abbey  and 
other  such  like.  They  are  great 
towers,  but  not  one  of  them  has 
the  plasticity  of  the  crossing  tower 
of  Calvary  or  of  the  fagade  tower 
of  St.  Thomas.  It  is  possible  that 
we  shall  achieve  a  new  architec- 
ture more  rapidly  by  using  the 
Gothic  base  than  by  working  in 
any  other  mode. 

Lastly,  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing in  Cram's  idea  of  catholicity 
in  the  sense  of  medievalism  which 
begins  to  intimate  catholicity  in 
the     sense     of     comprehensiveness. 


ARTS   &  DECORATION 

If  any  building  imaginable  repre- 
sents the  comprehensive  idea,  it  is 
a  cathedral.  A  cathedral  is  by 
very  definition  the  flower  and  head 
of  the  community  culture,  the 
place  of  the  all-comprehending  ex- 
perience. Now  Cram  has  put  this 
idea  into  the  new  designs  for  St. 
John  the  Divine  in  a  most  magnifi- 
cent manner.  It  is  to  be  a  five- 
aisled  church.  The  two  inner  of 
the  four  side  aisles  are  to  be  raised 
to  the  lofty  heights  of  the  nave  it- 
self. This  will  give  a  breadth 
and  comprehensiveness,  a  civic 
reach,  a  note  of  universal  man 
which  expresses  the  catholicity  of 
communal  culture.  No  medieval 
church  of  France  or  England  has 
this  feeling,  for  none  has  any  such 
wide  space  vaulted  so  high  as  these 
three  lofty  aisles  will  cover.  If 
American  religion  wishes  to  choose 
the  path  of  eclecticism,  then  this 
is  not  the  way  to  represent  it. 
But  if  the  vitalities  of  loyalty  to 
specific  faith  are  to  be  broadened 
by  fresh  ideas  and  fresh  forms  into 
true  comprehending  catholicity, 
then,  at  least  for  this  generation, 
this  is  the  way  to  say  so. 

The  works  of  Cram  are  beau- 
tiful in  themselves.  But  they  also 
constitute  a  mighty  impact  upon 
the  formation  of  American  cul- 
ture along  the  lines  that  I  have  so 
briefly  indicated.  Not  forgetting 
the  historic  figures  known  and  un- 
known who  have  reared  the  great 
structures  of  the  Western  World 
from  ancient  times,  some  of  them 
men  of  titanic  genius,  we  are  jus- 
tified in  regarding  Ralph  Adams 
Cram  as  one  of  the  great  master 
builders. 


Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 


(Continued  from  page  40) 


not  use  a  large  piece  of  furniture 
of  the  16th  century  with  lighter 
pieces  of  a  later  period.  This 
matter  of  scale  and  proportion 
must  be  constantly  bourne  in  mind 
and  if  a  person  is  unable  to  visu- 
alize these  factors  then  let  him, 
by  all  means,  get  assistance.  With- 
out it,  he  may  learn  his  lesson, 
but  it  will  prove  a  costly  experi- 
ment. 

One  should  not  introduce  a  lot 
of  ornament  of  the  so-called  ba- 
roque style  into  the  decoration  of 
his  rooms  for  if  used  at  all  it 
should  be  kept  by  itself  as  it  does 
not  seem  to  assimilate  with  more 
refined  decoration.  I  would  like 
to  advise  the  layman  to  be  guarded 
in  buying  antique  furniture  as 
much  of  it  is  faked  by  unscrupu- 
lous dealers.  I  tell  my  clients  who 
buy  abroad  that  if  they  them- 
selves are  not  authorities  it  is  far 
better  to  buy  at  home  where  they 
have  the  professional  experience 
of  authorities  to  depend  upon. 

This  ban  against  period  furni- 
ture does  not  apply  to  Spain  which 
rarely  introduces  furniture  styles 
of  other  countries,  nor  is  Italy  apt 
to  mix  periods.  You  may  find 
antiques    from    different    centuries 


in  their  decorative  compositions, 
but  not  those  from  different  coun- 
tries. We  find  however,  an  in- 
finite charm  in  combining  the 
Italian  with  the  English,  and  few 
fine  formal  rooms  but  have  a  cas- 
sone,  one  or  more  of  the  graceful 
walnut  chairs,  a  bit  of  crisp 
wrought  iron,  wall  sconces,  or 
dainty  figures  of  the  saints.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Spanish,  in 
which  a  gorgeous  Catalonian  bed, 
perhaps,  may  take  its  place  along 
with  pieces  of  English  Gothic 
flavor. 

But  the  time  is  definitely  past 
for  period  furnishing.  For  one 
thing  it  is  not  livable  and  today, 
people  want  homes  not  splendid 
salons  for  mere  show.  And,  in 
gaining  this  estimable  quality  of 
homely  charm,  the  home  owner  is 
also  getting  an  insight  into  the 
history  of  furniture.  He  rejoices 
in  the  thought  that  the  antiques 
he  has  gathered  represent  the  best 
thought  and  inspiration  of  all  ages, 
the  skill  and  talent  of  European  | 
craftsmen  for  the  past  300  years. 
That  in  itself,  if  not  the  raison 
d'etre,  is  a  tremendous  incentive 
to  the  home  maker  in  collecting 
objects  of  decorative  art. 
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An  important  early    I  8th  Century  Bookcase  in 
burl   walnut   with   carved    and    gilded    mullions. 


SHOWROOMS 

in  connection  with  our  factory  at 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

where  all  our  Furniture 

and  Woodwork  is  made 
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A  Famous  Wayside  English  Garden 


Period  Idea 
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C  keynote  of  interior  decoration 
today  is  Period  Design  —  the  adoption 
and  adaptation  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  great  architects,  designers  and  cabi- 
net makers  of  the  past.  While  its  salient 
characteristic  is,  perhaps,  simplicity,  the 
Period  Idea  must  be  developed  in  the 
light  of  expert  knowledge,  that  it  may 
result  in  a  unified  plan  of  decoration, 
harmonious  in  every  detail. 

Our  service  to  owner  and  architect  is 
complete  in  every  detail.  In  our  galleries 
one  will  find  an  infinite  variety  of  beau- 
tiful objects,  both  modern  and  antique, 
from  which  to  choose  the  needed  oc- 
casional piece,  or  furnishings  for  the 
entire  home. 

Our  organization  is  equipped  to  pre- 
pare and  execute  plans  for  interior 
decorating  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

ll)e  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  you  our 
descriptive  booklet  upon  request— 


J.  C.  DEMAREST  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

interior  'Decorations 

543    MADISON    AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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'  Continued 

as  the  small  gardens  of  England, 
the  gardens  of  the  hamlet  and  the 
roadside  are  those  which  furnish 
the  greatest  source  of  inspiration 
to  the  garden  amateur  in  this 
country. 

The  picturesque  wayside  cot- 
tage is  framed  in  as  alluring  a 
setting  as  the  diversity  of  lovely 
materials  that  go  into  its  own  con- 
struction. The  little  old  house  of 
Brick,    stucco    and    wood    has    the 


from  page  32  I 

path  leads  into  outlying  plots  and 
fields  which  make  the  foundation 
of  the  garden  of  enchantment 
which  is  to  be. 

First,  a  delectable  orchard,  with 
apple  trees,  widely  spaced,  and 
meadow  grass  knee-deep ;  then  a 
great  kitchen  garden  with  broad 
Mower  borders  and  patches  of 
small  fruits;  next  a  rose  garden 
with  long  arbors  smothered  in 
little  woods,  a  rushing  brook  runs 


Gingham  wallpaper,  pewter  and  some  rare  pieces  of  antique  oak 

furniture  add  to  the  distinctive  charm  of  the  narrow  entrance  hall 

of    Alice    Martineaus    quaint    English    home   where    she   lives    and 

writes  about  beautiful  gardens 
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quaint  dormers,  the  trellises  and 
charming  window  treatment,  the 
brick  paths  and  piquant  garden 
ornaments  that  one  is  wont  to 
associate  with  these  humble  but 
winsome  small  dwellings.  The 
little  green  enclosure  immediately 
in  front  of  the  cottage  is  a  regular 
Grandmother's  garden,  with  neat 
borders  beneath  the  window's,  trim 
grass  paths  which  wind  in  and 
out  and  skirt  the  irregular  flower 
beds  filled  with  masses  of  color 
and  fragrance. 

All  the  old-fashioned  flowers, 
with  many  new  varieties  both  of 
perennials  and  annuals,  are  to  be 
found  there  and  in  the  center  is  a 
very  old  well  or  small  pool,  which 
has  served  as  a  drinking  trough 
for  the  refreshment  of  man  and 
beast  for  countless  generations. 
The  broken,  rocky  ground  about 
the  spring  has  been  made  into  a 
miniature  rock  garden  and  the 
truly  ancient  character  of  this 
watering  place  is  indicated  by  the 
remains  of  an  old  Roman  road 
which  runs  through  the  property, 
still  so  hard  and  brick-like  that  it 
turns  any  plough  and  resists  all 
attempts  at  cultivation,  so  it  is 
only  possible  to  grow  turf  on  a 
layer  of  top  soil  above  it. 

A  narrow,  gravel  path  runs  the 
length  of  the  front  of  the  cottage, 
and  is  ornamented  by  what  ap- 
pears to  be  rough-hewn  stone 
mushrooms  of  giant  si/.e.  These 
are  not  strays  from  some  Japanese 
garden,  but  interesting  relics  of 
the  farming  country-side,  being  in 
reality  the  old  stone  cores  of  the 
climbing  roses  and  through  a 
regional    haystacks.      This   narrow 


a  small  ram  to  irrigate  the  whole 
place  and  also  provides  the  makings 
of  a  water  garden  in  a  glade 
where  there  are  to  be  banks  of 
iris  and  still  pools  filled  with  lotus 
and  waterlilies.  At  last,  through 
a  woodsy  path  one  comes  upon  a 
picture  which  embodies  the  serene 
beauty  of  the  English  landscape, 
a  flowering  meadow  on  a  hillside, 
shut  in  by  magnificent  old  trees 
of  elm  and  oak,  whose  lacy 
branches  frame  the  spire  of  the 
parish  church.  Whatever  the 
pangs  of  parting  with  her  old  gar- 
dens, Mrs.  Martineau  will  be  cer- 
tain of  finding  many  compensa- 
tions in  translating  her  dreams 
into  reality,  in  the  gardens  of 
Wellsbridge  Cottage. 

In  remodelling  the  old  house 
itself  as  a  modern  dwelling,  Mrs. 
Martineau  has  created  the  same 
feeling  of  charm  and  harmonious 
color  which  mark  its  surroundings. 
Wide  dormer  windows  have  been 
cut  to  give  air  and  plenty  of  sun- 
shine to  the  chintz  draped  bed- 
rooms of  the  upper  story,  while 
a  great  living  room,  with  raftered 
ceiling  and  ample  fireplaces,  has 
been  added  at  one  end  of  the  cot- 
tage. The  narrow  entrance  hall 
has  a  quaint  decorative  scheme 
worked  out  with  gingham  wall 
paper  and  old  pewter,  brass  and 
some  rare  pieces  of  oak  furniture, 
add  to  its  distinctive  charm.  Of 
course  there  are  flowers  every- 
where, as  all  pervasive  as  the  fine 
English  hospitality  one  enjoys 
which  warms  the  cockles  of  the 
stranger's  heart,  once  the  garden 
gates  have  opened  to  receive 
him. 


All  roofs  are 
alike  at  night 
— except  to  the 
fire-brand. 


^The  most  inexpensive 
of  all  fire-proof  shingles 


t: 


Asbestos,  a   won- 
derful fibrous  rock 
is  the  basis  of  these 
shingles. 


HIS  might  seem  an 
empty  advertising 
claim  were  it  not  for  sev- 
eral undeniable  facts  about 
the  economy  of  Johns  - 
Manville  Hexagonal  As- 
bestos  Shingles. 

Their  purchase  price 
is  remarkably  low  —  only  a  little  more 
than  temporary,  combustible  roof' 
stuffs. 

We  are  enabled  to  keep  their  cost 
down  because  of  their  shape  —  the  very 
thing  that  gives  them  that  interesting 
beauty  on  your  roof.  This  shape  provides 
weather-tightness  with  the  most  econom- 
ical  use  of  material  —  the  minimum  of 
overlapping. 


That's  why  per  dollar,  per  square, 
they    are    so   inexpensive   to   buy. 

Since  first  cost  is  their 
only  cost — you  never 
need  to  re-roof  again — this 
roof  becomes  a  permanent 
economy. 

Whether  you  are  roof- 

i  The  famous  blow' 

ing   a   new  home    or  re-     torch  test  proves 

roofing    an    old    One   (right  their  fire-safety. 

over  the  old  shingles)  it 
is  important  to  know 
this :  Johns  «•  Manville 
Asbestos  Shingles  are 
neither  flexible  nor  sur- 
faced for  protection.  Each 
is  a  rigid  slab  of  perma- 
nence. 


A  Johns  Manville 

roof  defies  the  rav' 

ages  of  time. 


JOHNS-MAN VILLE  Inc.,  292  Madison  Ave.,  at  41st  St..  N.Y.  C.  Branchn  in  all  lar;c  eititi.  For  Canada:  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co..  Ltd.. Toronto 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 

ASBESTOS  SHINGLES 


■  nttt 


wnuaveys 

great 
contribution 
toHmerica 


John  Davey  was  born  in  England,  June  6, 
1846,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  public 
schools.  This  hardy  and  humble  genius 
was  twenty-one  before  he  knew  his  ABC's. 
So  he  started  in  as  a  full  grown  young  man 
to  learn  to  read  by  the  slow  and  painful 
process  of  self-education.  He  began  with  a 
little  copy  of  the  New  Testament  and  a 
small  dictionary,  picking  out  one  word  at  a 
time.  Later  he  acquired  a  grammar  so  that 
he  might  put  the  words  together  properly, 
meanwhile  studying  horticulture  and  land- 
scape gardening  during  a  full  apprentice- 
ship at  Torquay,  England. 

Then  he  heard  the  call  of  America,  this 
great  land  of  freedom  and  opportunity; 
and,  like  millions  of  other  sturdy  sons  of 
Europe,  he  came  here  to  work  out  his  des- 
tiny. He  pursued  his  education  still  fur- 
ther, working  by  day  and  studying  by 
night,  until  he  acquired  an  education  that 
would  do  credit  to  the  majority  of  college 
graduates. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  things 
about  him  was  the  fact  that  he  became  one 
of  the  finest  Americans.  He  learned  every 
word  of  our  Constitution.  He  learned  every 
word  of  every  verse  of  America  and  the 
Star  Spangled  Bam...;  and,  until  old  age 
laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  him,  he  could 
sing  those  songs  with  a  zeal  and  a  fervor 
that  was  good  to  see. 

He  became  a  full  citizen  at  the  first  op- 
portunity under  our  law,  and  to  him  it  was 
a  sacred  day  when  he  raised  his  right  hand 
and  forswore  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  flag  of  America.  And  al- 
ways, during  his  fifty  years  in  his  adopted 
country  whenever  he  passed  by  Old  Glory, 
he  would  tip  his  hat  in  veneration. 

John  Davey  saw  with  eyes  of  under- 


John  Davey,  Father  of  Tree  Surgery,  "Do  it  right  or  not  at  all* 


standing  and  sympathy  the  appalling  neg- 
lect and  butchery  of  America's  trees,  and 
he  set  out  to  find  a  way — a  systematic, 
scientific  way — to  save  them,  little  dream- 
ingthatagreatbusinesswould  be  developed 
on  the  science  that  his  love  and  genius 
created.  And  thus  came  into  being  the 
wonderful  profession  of  Tree  Surgery. 

His  first  book,  The  Tree  Doctor,  was 
published  in  1901,  and  then  began  the 
gradual  development  of  The  Davey  Tree 
Expert  Company,  incorporated  in  1909, 
doing  a  business  of  nearly  $1,000,000  in 
192.5,  and  now  having  in  the  field  nearly 
700  master  Tree  Surgeons,  all  carefully 
selected,  thoroughly  trained,  properly  dis- 


ciplined, and  regularly  supervised,  and  giv- 
ing superior  service  to  the  tree  owners  of 
America.  For  twenty  years  the  business  of 
this  institution  has  been  managed  by  his 
son,  Martin  L.  Davey,  whose  highest  aim 
has  been  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  and  phi- 
losophy of  his  pioneer  father. 

John  Davey,  though  not  now  living, 
still  lives  in  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
magnificent  service  that  he  rendered  his 
adopted  country — he  taught  the  American 
people  to  think  in  terms  of  the  living  tree. 
Greater  even  than  his  creation  of  the  in- 
valuable science  of  Tree  Surgery  is  his  con- 
tribution as  the  apostle  of  the  tree  as  a 
living  thing. 


THE       DAVEY       TREE       EXPERT       CO 


INC.,        322       CITY       BANK       BLDG.,       KENT,       OHIO 


Branch  offices  -with  telephones:  New  York,  501  Fifth  Ave.,  phone:  Murray  Hill  1629;  Albany,  City  Savings  Bank  Bldg.;  Boston,  Massachusetts  Trust  Bldg.;  Philadelphia,  Land  Title  Bldg.;  Baltimore, 
American  Bldg.;  Washington,  Investment  Bldg.;  Pittsburgh,  HI  Fourth  Ave.;  Buffalo,  110  Franklin  St.;  Cleveland,  Hippodrome  Bldg.;  Detroit,  Gmeral  Motors  Bldg.;  Cincinnati,  Mercantile  Library 
Bldg.;  Indianapolis,  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Bldg.;  Chicago,  Westminster  Bldg.;  St.  Louis,  Arcade  Bldg.;  Kansas  City,  Scarritt  Bldg.;  Minneapolis,  Andrus  Bldg.;  Montreal,  Insurance  Exchange  Bids. 


BAVEYTREE  SURGEONS 

Live  and  tvork  in  your  vicinity •—  quickly  available,  within  easy  motoring 
distance — no  carfare  charged 
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Fifty- three  Per  Cent  More  Visibility! 
Composite -Steel  Body! 


NEW  PATENTED  SAFETY  VISION  FEATURE! 


Z_ 


T=r^^T3*3^ 


=V. 


(J  Leading  again  !  Safety  Vision !  New  Patented  Steel  Construction !  "Blind  zone" 
reduced  4-' ;  !  Visibility  increased  53^  !  An  idea  that  other  builders  will  follow. 
And  now  the  body  designers  and  engineers  arc  attempting  to  reproduce  this  new 
idea,  vet  it  will  take  them  months  to  get  into  production;  probably  a  year  to 
make  it  available.    But  today,  immediately,  you  may  have  this  great  patented 
feature  in  the  Diana  Light  Straight  Eight.   An  unrestricted  panoramic  sweep 
— different  from  anything  you  have  ever  seen  before,  and  the  most  revolu- 
tionary step  towards  driving  without  hazard  since  the  coming  of  four- 
wheel  brakes.    Q  Statistics  show  that  80%  of  all  motor  accidents  arc 
due  to  the  driver   who  didnt  see   the   other  car    in   time. —  couldn  t 
see    it,    because    the    thick   wooden    pillar    blocked    it    from    view 
when    less  than  two  seconds   (27H  feet)   away.     But  now   Diana 
Safety  Vision  removes  the  risk  and  speculative  chance. — 'the  new 
patented   Steel   Construction   cuts   the   "blind    zone",  and  adds 
53rc  to  your  visibility,  doubles  your  safety.    (J  Of  course,  every- 
body wants    it,  wants  vision,  wants   safety.     And  everybody 
wants   it   without    body   roar,  without   metallic   drumming. 
So  Diana  brings  the  new,  patented  Composite -Steel  Body, 
hushed . — 'made    quiet,   made   proof   to  sound.     Actually, 
at   7  l    miles    an    hour    you    can    hear    your    watch    tick,. 
Q  So,  now,  get  in  and  drive.  Get  the  full  sweep  of  Diana 
Safety  Vision.    You  11  never  buy  a  car  again  zvithout  it. 


DIANA  EIGHT  PRICES 
Range  From 


$ 


1795 

Upward 

F.  O.B.St.  Louis 


TheLlGHT 

STRAIGHT 


Built  by  the  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  for  the  DIANA  MOTORS  COMPANY  <  Stewart  MacDonald,  President,  St.  Louis 
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Cheerfulness  as  a  Foundation 

Buff  tiles,  darkly  veined,  bordered 
with  a  ribbon  of  black  .  .  .  one  of 
many  designs  created  by  Stedman  to 
bring  to  the  room  character,  warmth 
and  cheerfulness. 

Attractive  always,  Stedman  durability 
and  freedom  from  upkeep  expense — no 
waxing  or  polishing  is  necessary  — 
make  a  Stedman  Floor  an  economical 
as  well  as  a  cheerful  foun-  *  n 
dation  for  your  particular  Jj|fe^ 
scheme  of  decoration. 


NATUWZED  FLOORING 

^ATCNTIO 


STEDMAN  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

'■'■Originators  of  Reinforced  Rubber  Flooring  " 

South  Braintree,  Massachusetts 

Direct  Branches 

io i  Park  Ave,  New  York  Suite  1013,  Tribune  Tower,  4  Park  St.,  Boston 

1117  Book  Bldg..  Detroit  Chicago  216  Union  Bldg.,  Cleveland 

News  Tower  Building,  Miami  1524  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.  Agencies  in  principal  cities 

Manufactured  and  sold  in  Canada  by  the  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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composers  may  prove  of  interest  to 
their  various  admirers. 

RESPIGHI 

Ottorino  Respighi  was  born  in 
Bologna  in  July,  1879.  Having 
studied  in  the  Musical  Institute 
of  Bologna  under  Sart  and  Mar- 
tucci,  in  Petrograd  with  Rimsky 
Korsakoff  and  in  Berlin  with 
Bruch,  in  1913  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor of  composition  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome. 
As  a  present  director  of  that  or- 
ganization, he  now  makes  his 
home  in  the  Italian  capital — his 
earlier  works  of  a  concerto  writ- 
ten in  1903 — "Re  Enzo,"  a  comic 
opera — "Nebbie,  Nevicata,  Con- 
trasto,  Invito  alia  Danza,  Sherzo 
Stornellatiice,"  five  songs  for 
voice,  a  quartette  in  D  Major — 
"Lamento  d'Arianna  di  Monte- 
verde"  for  voice  and  orchestra, 
"Semirama,"  a  lyrical  tragedy, 
"Aretusa"  for  voice  and  orches- 
tra, "3  Preludi,"  "II  Tramonto" 
for  voice  and  quartette,  "Sinfonia 
drammatica"  for  orchestra,  "4 
Rispetti  toscani,"  "Sonata  si  mi- 
norev,"  "Le  Fontane  di  Roma" — 
"Ballata  delle  Gnomidi"  for  or- 
chestra are  various  of  his  works 
written  from  the  period  of  1906 
to  1918.  Of  these  "Le  Fontane 
di  Roma"  is  undobtedly  the  best 
known  in  this  country.  His  Bal- 
let "La  Boutique  fantasque,"  ar- 
ranged for  Diaghileff  upon  themes 
of  Rossini  was  given  throughout 
Europe  in  the  years  following  the 
war — and  will  be  heard  in  the 
Autumn  in  America  with  that 
organization.  His  "Concerto  Gre- 
goriano"  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
"Belfagor"  commedia  musicale 
given  in  La  Scala  in  Milan  in 
1923  to  be  followed  by  his  latest 
orchestrial  composition,  "Pini  di 
Roma"  written  in  1924, — which 
played  by  numerous  orchestras  in 
America  this  past  year  is  consid- 
ered by  many  his  best  opus,  brings 
this  composer's  achievement  to 
date.  Having  appeared  through- 
out the  larger  American  cities  in 
concerts  this  past  winter — his 
future  plans  and  work  in  hand 
will  be  of  added  interest  to  his 
public.  At  the  moment  he  is 
working  upon  an  opera — "The 
Sunken"  to  be  given  as  a  first  per- 
formance in  Germany, — "Pagani- 
ana,"  apres  les  caprices  di  Paga- 
nini, — an  orchestral  work,  while 
his  "Trytique  di  Botticelli,"  which 
he  describes  as  three  tableaux  for 
chamber  orchestra,  he  is  now  writ- 
ing for  Mrs.  Coolidge's  festival 
for  first  performance  in  Washing- 
ton this  coming  October.  Other 
works  recently  finished  are  "Poeme 
d'Automne"  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra lately  played  in  Hamburg 
and  Holland,  and  also  heard  this 
winter  in  New  York  with  piano 
accompaniment.  In  publication  is 
his  "Rossiniana,"  a  suite  for  full 
orchestra — after  the  Rossini  piano 
pieces — also  Scotch  songs  for  piano 
and  voice  and  a  suite  for  children. 


for  four  hands.  Respighi  is  to  re- 
turn to  America  again  this  coming 
February,  when  he  will  make  a 
tour  from  coast  to  coast. 

MALIPIERO 

Gian  Francesco  Malipiero  is  as 
yet  himself  a  stranger  in  America, 
though  his  music  is  well  known  to 
concert  audiences  throughout  the 
country.  Born  in  Venice  in  1882, 
he  studied  with  Enrico  Bossi  in 
Venice,  but  never  as  has  been  so 
often  erroneously  stated  with  Max 
Bruch.  Living  in  Venice  and 
Rome  alternatively,  he  became 
professor  of  music  in  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Parma  during  the 
years  1921-1923  ensuingly — retir- 
ing to  private  life  in  his  own  house 
at  Asola — in  the  province  of  Ven- 
etia  where  he  is  now  at  work.  In- 
set is  a  photograph  of  his  home 
which  is  within  a  short  distance  of 
Venice.  Asola  is  itself  of  interest 
as  being  the  home  of  Robert 
Browning  and  Eleanore  Duse — 
where  she  was  recently  buried. 

The  effort  of  Malipiero,  to 
quote  his  own  diagnosis  of  his 
work,  has  been  a  constant  warfare 
against  musical  banality  and  the 
omnipotence  of  opera.  He  has 
made  a  very  profound  study  of  all 
of  the  old  Italian  music  of  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  especially  devoting  him- 
self to  the  music  of  Claudio  Mon- 
teverde.  Having  already  edited 
"l'Orpheo"  of  Monteverde,  he 
now  proposes  to  publish  in  its  en- 
tirety the  complete  works  "du 
Divino  Claudio,"  who  certainly  is 
reckoned  the  greatest  musician  in 
Italy  since  Palestrina.  Lately, 
Malipiero  had  a  great  success  in 
the  theatres  in  Germany  with  his 
two  musical  dramas,  "L'Orfeide" 
and  "Tre  Commedie  Goldoniane." 
In  the  month  of  May  this  year  his 
"Sette  Canzoni,"  which  is  part  of 
"L'Orfeide,"  is  to  be  given  in 
Turin ;  his  "San  Francesco  d'As- 
sisi"  has  lately  been  performed  at 
the  Augusteo  in  Rome.  This 
work  for  full  orchestra  and  chorus 
of  men  and  women  had  its  pre- 
miere audition  in  1922  in  New 
York  under  the  direction  of  Kurt 
Schindler  with  the  Scola  Can- 
torum — Malipiero  has  in  publica- 
tion at  the  moment  two  new 
works  for  the  theatre,  "Filomela 
et  l'lnfatuato,"  in  three  acts,  and 
"II  Finto  Arlecchino,"  in  two  acts. 

Of  his  svmphonic  works,  "Im- 
pressioni  dal  Vero"  (Trois  Partes) 
"Pause  del  Silenzio,"  "Ditisambo 
Tragico,"  "Yariazioni  Senza 
Tenia"  have  been  already  played 
throughout  Europe  and  in  Amer- 
ica. His  compositions  in  musique 
de  chambre,  of  which  his  two 
quartettes  for  stringed  instruments 
had  their  premiere  in  America, 
"Rispetti  e  Strambotti,"  which 
won  the  Prix  Coolidge  in  1920, 
and  "Stornelli  e  Ballate,"  dedi- 
cated to  Mrs.  Coolidge,  have,  since 
their  debut,  made  a  tour  of  con- 
1 1  ontinucd  on  page  6g) 
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A  LARGE  COLLECTION 


FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

NOW  ON 

EXHIBITION 


FINE  QUEEN   ANNE 

DOUBLE   DOME  SECRETAIRE 

WITH   MIRROR  DOORS 

CIRCA  1710 


Stai  r  6  An  drew 

OF 

LONDON 
45  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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CHARLES  of  LONDON 


Interiors 

Old 
English  Furniture 

Tapestries 


2  West  Fifty -Sixth  Street 
NEW   YORK 


LONDON:  56  New  Bond  St.,  W.  1. 


An  old  Early  Jacobean  Oak  Room  (One  of  four)  recently  on  Exhibition  in  New  York 


CHARM 

that  has  endured 
a  hundred  years 

XTKARLY  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
*•  ^  ago  Mercier  created  the  first  piece  of  this 
delightful  furniture  which  has  since  won  the 
tribute  of  artists,  decorators  and  fastidious  home 
owners  throughout  both  the  okl  and   new  worlds. 

Furniture  which  can  endure  and  command 
increasing  respect  and  patronage  over  such  a 
long  span  of  time  must  indeed  possess  that 
elusive  and  priceless  quality  which  is  called 
"charm." 

Mercier  Furniture  on  exhibition  at  our  sev- 
eral showrooms  can  be  purchased  through  your 
dealer  or   decorator. 

dTYlercier  ^reres,  Inc. 

232-236  East   59th  Street,  New  York 


CHICAGO    SHOOWROOMS 
*44   Rush   S;   , 
I  (is     ANGELES     snow  RO(  US 
:.12   So.    Oxford    Sti   e 


lli rir's  a    delightful  ench    crafts- 

manship   in    this    Mercier    Low    Seat, 
frame  carved  in  pure  classic  lines;  deep  upho 
in    i '•/'. 
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cert  halls  throughout  the  world. 
A  new  work  tor  two  instruments, 
"Ricerari,"  will  be  given  this  com- 
ing May  in  Venice  and  Brussels 
by  Mrs.  Coolidge. 

Malipiero  has  written  for  the 
voice  " Tre  Poesie  di  Angelo  Poli- 
/iano,"  "Quattro  Sonetti  del  Bur- 
chiallo,"  "Due  Sonetti  del  Berni" 
and  the  work  chosen  for  the  In- 
ternational Festival  in  Venice. 
PIZZETTI 

Ildebrando  Pi/.zetti  was  born  in 
Parma  in  1880.  A  student  at  the 
Musical  Conservatory  in  Parma, 
he  left  there  to  become,  in  1909, 
the  teacher  of  harmom  -counter- 
point and  fugue  in  the  Musical 
Institute  Cherubini  in  Florence. 
Since  \^2.>  he  has  been  a  director 
of  the  Verdi  Conservatory  in 
Milan,  where  he  now  makes  his 
home.  His  compositions,  "Ave 
Maria,"  "Tern-bra-.  Facta-,"  and 
"Tantum  Frgo."  for  voice,  were 
written  in  1S(»7,  followed  by 
"EdipO  Re"  for  orchestra  in  1903. 
"La  Nave"  was  written  as  stage 
music  tor  the  tragedy  ot  d'An- 
nunzio  a-  "Fedra,"  in  three  acts, 
after  the  story  of  the  same  author. 
Both  these  works  were  performed 
at  the  Scala  in  Milan  in  1915.  To 
give  the  titles  of  several  ot  his 
work-.  "La  Mad  re  al  Figlio  Lon- 
tano,"  song  "Da  un  Autunno  gia 
lontano"  for  piano,  "San  Basilio." 
"II  Clefta  Prigione,"  "2  Canzoni 
Corali,"  for  voice  and  piano,  "La 
Pisanella,"  after  again  a  story  ot 
d'Annunzio,  was  performed  at  the 
Chatelet  in  Paris  in  1913.  "La 
Rappresentazione  di  Abramo  e 
Isacco,"  stage  music  for  the  sacred 
performance  of  "Feo  Belcari"  in 
1917,  "Mane  Lamento"  for  tenor 
and  chorus  to  the  words  of  Shel- 
ley, "Debora  e  Jaele,"  the  libretto 
also  written  by  Pizzetti,  is  a  work 
in  three  acts  composed  in  1917  and 
performed  at  the  Scala  in  Milan 
in    1922. 

THE    YOUNGER    SCHOOL 

For  the  younger  school  of  Ital- 
ian musicians  who  are  already  ac- 
cepted for  their  creative  ability  to- 
day  and   potential   contribution  of 


the  future  are  Vittorio   Rieti  and 
Mario  Labroca. 

Rieti,  born  in  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  of  Italian  parents,  in  1898, 
a  student  in  Milan  and  in  Rome 
with  Frugatta  and  Respighi, 
started  composing  at  a  very  early 
date,  but  has  only  preserved  what 
he  has  written  since  1920. 

Among  his  works  written  to 
date  are — For  piano :  Poema  Fie- 
solano.  Two  studies:  Sonatina, 
Suite.  For  instruments :  Sonata 
for  piano  and  four  wind  instru- 
ments ;  two  pastorals  for  cham- 
ber orchestra ;  a  string  quartet. 

His  principal  symphonic  works 
are:  Concerto  for  five  wind  in- 
struments and  orchestra,  first  per- 
formed at  the  Prague  Festival  in 
1924;  Noah's  Ark,  symphonical 
suite,  performed  at  the  Prague 
Festival  in  1921  :  "Barabau,"  a 
ballet  with  chorus,  produced  by 
Diaghileff's  Russian  Ballets  in 
London  in  December  last,  which 
will  be  given  in  America  this  com- 
ing autumn  with  the  scenerj 
painted  by  Utrillo.  In  new  works 
his  "Robinson  Crusoe  and  Friday," 
a  ballet,  a  "concerto  for  piano  and 
orchestra,"  will  also  be  heard  this 
coming  year  in  America. 
LABROCA 

Mario  Labroca,  born  in  Rome 
in  1896,  a  pupil  of  Respighi  and 
Malipiero,  has  written,  for  the 
most  part,  up  to  the  present  time, 
chamber  music,  of  which  his 
"Quartette  for  Strings"  was  given 
in  New  York  by  the  League  ot 
Composers,  and  played  by  Mr. 
Lennox's  quartette  in  other  cities 
throughout  America.  He  had  a 
great  triumph  with  this  same  work 
at  the  Venice  International  Fes- 
tival  in  September,  1925.  A 
"Suite  for  Viola,"  dedicated  to 
Mrs.  Frederick  Coolidge,  has  been 
played  throughout  Europe ;  he  is 
now  completing  a  new  symphony 
for  small  orchestra.  Labroca  is 
also  a  musical  critic  on  various 
papers,  specially  attached  to  "La 
Tribuna,"  a  Roman  newspaper, 
sending  also  contributions  to  all 
musical   magazines   of   Europe. 


Ornamental  Fine  Glass 

(Continued  from  page  6o) 


stick.  In  glass  these  sticks  are 
made  by  pulling  long  a  nub  of 
glass  with  color  inside  of  it,  and 
then  the  cold  cloudy  stick  of  glass 
is  cut  in  little  cylinders  of  glass 
some  half-inch  long,  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  these  as- 
sorted colors  laid  down  close  to- 
gether, forming  designs,  and  then 
they  are  melted  together,  fused  to 
form  a  plate  or  bowl,  giving  the 
effect  of  many  colors  and  a  trans- 
parency of  myriad  effect.  These 
are  unique.  Mr.  de  Forest,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  owns  a 
very  famous  beautiful  Millefiori 
bowl  made  by  Mr.  Carder  of  the 
Steuben   Works. 


The  work  which  Mr.  Carder 
has  been  doing  for  the  past  few- 
years  is  that  of  a  pioneer  in  Amer- 
ican glass-making  and  what  he  has 
accomplished  is  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  the  history  of  industrial 
art.  Mr.  Carder  has  already  per- 
formed great  feats  in  contour  and 
color,  with  beautiful  designs  as 
though  silken  threads  had  been 
woven  through  the  crystal  body  of 
glass  bowl,  plate  or  vase.  The  il- 
lustrations of  this  article  give  but 
a  meager  idea  of  the  work  Mr. 
Carder  has  accomplished.  They 
present  a  iew  of  the  models  which 
were  shown  in  his  recent  exhibi- 
tion at   the   Ferargil  Galleries. 


Danersk  design  patented 


Inspired  by  four  rare  old  pieces 
of  Early   American    Furniture 

This  beautiful  pine  tree  desk 

FROM  an  old  Dower  Chest  came  the  quaintly 
carved  pine  trees  and  Chinese  vases  of  conven- 
tional flowers. 

From  a  little  pine  Wall  Cupboard,  the  four  square 
panes,  the  wrought  hinges  and  raised  panels  on 
the  sides. 

From  a  Desk  Box,  the  handles,  the  secret  well 
and  the  interesting  pigeon-hole  partitions. 

And  from  an  old  Drawer  Frame,  the  criss-cross 
stretchers,  posts,  squash  ball  turnings  and  clothes- 
pin pulls. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Pine  Tree  Desk — a  piece 
very  new,  yet  very,  very  old. 

■r       -r       -r 
At  our  salesrooms  you  may  see   this  lovely  desk  as 
well  as  all  sorts  of  interesting  pieces  and  related  groups 
of  Early  American  furniture,  for  every  room  in  the  house. 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH    CORPORATION 

383   Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Opposite  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

Chicago  Salesrooms:  315  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Distributor  for  Southern  California:  2869  West  Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles 

Factories  in  New  England 


Ready  for 
Electrical 
Refrigeration,  or  Ice 


The  New  McCray  Refrigerators  for  homes  are  ready  for 
immediate  installation  of  electrical  refrigeration  of  any  type, 
without  change. 

Remember,  the  quality  of  the  refrigerator  itself  determines 
the  character  of  service  you  receive,  whether  you  use  electrical 
refrigeration,  or  ice.  For  a  third  of  a  century  McCray  has 
been  building  refrigerators  of  highest  quality — recognized 
as  standard  wherever  refrigerators  are  used. 

The  new  residence  models  combine  striking  beauty  of 
appearance  with  efficiency  and  economy  in  operation,  always 
a  McCray  characteristic. 

One-piece  porcelain  lining  with  coved  corners  provides  a 
gleaming  white  interior,  strictly  sanitary,  easily  kept  spot- 
lessly clean.  Pure  corkboard  insulation,  sealed  air-tight  with 
hydrolene,  keeps  cold  air  in  and  warm  air  out.  Quarter- 
sawed  oak  exterior,  with  flush  panels,  gives  evidence  of  the 
staunch  construction  throughout. 

Our  latest  catalog  illustrates  and  describes  the  new  McCray 
models,  shows  their  use  with  electricity  as  well  as  ice.  Send 
the  coupon  noiv  for  your  copy  and  further  information. 

McCray  is  the  world's  largest  builder  of  refrig- 
erators for  every  purpose  —for  homes,   clubs, 
hotels,  hospitals,  institutions,  restaurants,  stores, 
markets,  florist  shops. 


McCray  Salesrooms  in  All  Principal  Cities.  See  Telephone  Directory. 


"1 


REFRIGERATORS 

for  all  purposes 


NfcCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  SALES  CORPORATION;, 

620  Lake  St.,  Kendallville,  Indiana. 
Please  send  your  new  catalog  and  complete  information  on  refrigerators  for  □  homes, 
G  clubs,  hotels,  institutions,  L)  stores,  markets,  [  !  florist  shops. 

Name 

Street 

City,  State 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Ornaments  and  Furniture  for  the  Garden 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


The  couch    hammock   has   won    a   distinct   place    in   summer   furniture,   for, 

with  a  waterproof  covering,  such  as  this,  of  gray  duck  piped  in  black  with 

stenciled  decoration,  it  may  be  used  on  the  lawn  as  well  as  on  the  porch. 

The  length  is  6'.     Courtesy  of  B.  Altman  &  Co. 


An   unique   wall   fountain   is   in 
blue     glazed     terra  -  cotta     with 
wrought    iron    serpents'    heads    as 
spouts.     Orna- 
mental wrought 
iron    screens,    with 
places  for  five  pots 
of  ivy  are  not  only 
desirable    for    out- 
side decoration  but    k\ 
serve  a  double  pur-  4:%*, 
pose   as   a  summer  |>.& 
screen  before  a  dis-  ^•♦•1g 
used  fireplace.  ^ 

Japanese  grass 
woven  porch  rugs, 
this  season,  have 
departed  from  the 
usual  succession  of 
squares  and  circles 
in  their  patterns 
and  show  a  clever 
handling  of  an  ac- 


Philippine  chair  of  natural  and 
black  woven  reed  is  made  by 
Federal  prisoners  in  the  Bilibib 
prison,  near  Manila.  Courtesy 
of  The  Reed  Shop 


tual  vase  of  brilliant  flowers  with 
its  irregular  edge  forming  the  ac- 
tual edge  of  the  rug.     These  may 


Plwto  by 
Jessie  Tarbox  Beats 


be  had  in  all  sizes.  Another  pattern  has  a 
cream  colored  field  with  a  single  motif  of  a 
green  parrot  upon  its  perch.  The  border  is 
black.  For  the  swimming  pool  bath  house 
there  are  the  cork  rubber  rugs  with  ship  de- 
signs. 


Metal  stack  chairs 
which  come  in  all 
colors  including 
orange,  red,  green, 
blue  and  yellow 
with  renoi  at  able 
cane  seats  to  match. 
Courtesy  of  Span- 
ish Art  Galleries 


J I  \t,  1926 
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From  this  Inkstand 

was  signed 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 


and 


The  Constitution  of  the  i  nited  States 

It  :c-as  made  by  Philip  Syng,  Jr. 
in  Philadelphia,  1752 


zA  'Piece  of 
^Historic  Philadelphia  ^ilver 


*  I   in:  Caldwell  Collection  of  Silver 

J~      includes  the  finest  productions  of 

America,    England,    France   and   Holland. 

It  contains  articles  for  every  use  to  which 
silver  has  been  adapted. 

It  is  especially  rich  in  silver  table  services 
for  the  various  styles  of  period  furnishings. 

Visitors  to  the 
Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition 

arc  Cordially  Invited  to  inspect  the  Caldwell  Store 
with  its  Exceptional  Collections  and  Appointments. 


J.  EGaldwell  &  Co. 

CHESTNUT  STREET  BELOW  BROAD,  PHILADELPHIA 


^S^S^   V« 


msi 


The  Beaux  ^4rts  Shade  Company 

Have  assembled  at  their 

DISPLAY  KOOMS 

a  wide  variety  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  objets  d'art 
of  the  utmost  utility  for  the  decoration  and  beautification  of  the  home. 

Outstanding  examples  of  current  European  and  American  achievements 
in  the  field  of  the  decorative  arts  are  now  being  displayed. 


m*. 


«$ 


Silk  Lamp  Shades 
Lenox  China  Lamps 
Bronzes  and  Ivories 


Lalique  Glass  Table  Scarfs  Piano  Throws 

Horn  and  Brennan  Lamps         Decorative  Pillows 
Bed  Spreads  Boudoir  Accessories 


Decorators  and  Exclusive  Shops 

303  Fifth  Avenue 


tttftf 


New  York 


l&*0ig95i 
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PRINCESS  MARY 
WHEELBARROW  GARDEN  SEAT 

SO  called  because  it  is  a  copy  of  a  model  originally 
designed  for  Princess  Mary  of  England.  You  will  find 
it  a  charming,  convenient  seat  that  can  easily  be  moved 
from  one  shaded  spot  to  another. 

Hand  made  throughout  of  Cypress  with  carved  inscrip- 
tion as  shown. 

Painted  two  tones  of  green.  Length  of  seat  4/6//,  length 
over  all  7' 8".  Price  $110.00  F.  O.  B.  Boston,  carefully 
crated. 

We  can  make  prompt  shipment. 


FRANCIS  H.BAC0N  CO. 


BOSTON 

284  Dartmouth  St. 


NEW  YORK 

4  East  53rd  Street 

Furniture  -  Woodwork  -Interior  Decorations 


CABINETS 

<?/7</MIRR0RS 

Snort-White  Steel 

JJESS    Snow-White    Steel 

Cabinets    and    Mirrors 

are  used  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Carefully  and  accurately  formed — 
Beautifully  finished  in  hand 
rubbed  baked  enamel,  they  are 
unequalled  in  quality  and  beauty. 
Suitable  for  the  finest  bathroom 
at  prices  pleasing  to  the  close 
buyer. 

r   dealer;  or  write  us  for  illustrated  booklet  and  prices. 

HESS     WARMING     &     VENTILATING    CO. 

Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

1226  S.  Western  Avenue,     Chicago 


to  hang  on  wall. 


East   Hampton,  L.   I. 

FOR  RENT 

Summer  cottages  for  the 
season  1926.  Large  and 
small  Village  houses, 
Estates  and  Dune  places. 

Send  for  Booklet 
E.   T.   DAYTON,  oAgent 

EAST  HAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Telephone  :   251    East   Hampton 


Three  Vital 
Questions 
Every 
Advertiser 
Should  Ask 


Most  advertisers  today- 
protect  their  appropri- 
ations by  demanding 
complete  information 
on  circulation  —  with 
the  three  following 
questions  answered  in 
the  affirmative  the 
advertiser  is  absolutely 
sure  of  adequate 
returns. 

1. — Does  it  reach  the 
field  desired? 

2. — How  much  net  paid 
circulation  has  the 
publication  ? 

3. — Are  the  publishers' 
claims  verified  and 
corroborated  by  an 
Auditor's  report 
from  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circu- 
lations. 

We  are  proud  to  be  in 
a  position  to  qualify  to 
every  demand  of  the 
advertiser,  as  our 
records  are  regularly 
examined  by  the 
A.  B.  C. 

Our  last  audit  report 
is  available  and  open 
for  inspection  and  is 
full  of  facts  that  the 
advertiser  should  know 
in  the  placing  of  his 
appropriations. 


Arts    & 
Decoration 


/  adds 

new  charm 

to 
hospitality 


"\"\  7HETHER  you  entertain  sim' 
*  *  ply  or  elaborately  you  will  find 
Fngidaire  a  delightful  aid  to  hospital' 
lty.  Every  dish  served  in  your  home 
will  have  a  new  richness  of  flavor,  for 
Frigidaire  preserves  perfectly  the 
original  purity  and  freshness  of  all 
foods.  And  the  Frigidaire  freezing 
trays  will  not  only  provide  a  constant 
and  ample  supply  of  sparkling  ice 
cubes,  but  will  also  freeze  the  most 
delicious  of  desserts. 


ELECTRIC 


REFRIGERATION 


You  will  be  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  new  metal  cabinet 
Frigidaires.  They  are  finished  in 
lustrous  white  Duco,  trimmed  with 
bright  metal,  lined  with  seamless, 
porcelain  enamel.  They  are  equipped 
with  the  same  dependable  mechanisms 
that  are  already  giving  complete 
satisfaction  to  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  users.  They  are 
the  best  Frigidaires  ever  built — yet 
their  prices  are  lower  than  ever  before, 
and  they  may  be  purchased  on  the 
GMAC  plan  of  deferred  payments 
if  desired . 

Frigidaire  is  built  by  the  world's 
largest  makers  of  electric  refrigerators. 
It  is  backed  by  the  financial  and 
engineering  resources  of  General 
Motors.  It  offers  to  you  the  greatest 
values  in  the  field  of  electric  refrigera' 
tion. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  the 
Frigidaire  catalogue,  together  with  a 
beautiful  book  which  illustrates  prize' 
winning  kitchens  equipped  with 
Frigidaire.    Write  for  them  today. 

DELCO-  LIGHT    COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Dept.  Z-41,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  Z-41,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  the  Frigidaire  catalogue, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Frigidaire  Book  of  Model 
Kitchens. 

Name •».*..... 

Address , 

City State 
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A  Louis  Seize  Chateau  in  a  Newport  Garden 


(Continued  from  page  3$) 


ornament  in  the  center  ol  which, 
taking  the  place  of  the  keystone  of 
the  arch,  is  a  shield  on  which  is 
carved   the   arms  of   the  family. 

For  the  Taylor  family  are  of 
English  origin,  coming;  to  this 
country  in    17;$6  where  thev  have 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon 
the  resignation  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase  and  others  of  their  line  have 
held  high  positions  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  as  well  as  in  public 
life  and  private  affairs.  So  it  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  tenor  of 


Taken   from   the   hack  of  the  picturesque   arcade  connecting  the  garage    with 
the    service    portion    providing    a   rare    lieu    of    the    mass    of    roofs    and    the 

towering  chimneys 


since  been  prominent  in  the  social 
and  political  lite  of  the  country. 
The  great  grandfather  of  the  pres- 
ent owner  of  (ilen  Farm  was 
called    to   serve   under    Lincoln    as 


the  family  history  that  Glen  Farm 
should  be  representative  of  the  best 
in  18th  century  architecture  and 
that  in  design  and  decoration  it 
should  be  as  near  perfect  as  possible. 


First  floor  plan  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Taylor  at  Portsmouth. 
John  Russell  Pope,  Architect 

Seeking  Perfection  in  Garden  Pools 


(Continued  ft 

obtain  the  final  success  of  these 
two  treatments  further  assistance 
may  be  needed  in  the  use  of  shrubs 
or  vines  to  soften  the  meeting  of 
the  different  parts. 

As  to  the  depth  of  the  pool,  if 
it  is  shallow  with  the  bottom  vis- 
ible, it  must  have  as  interesting  a 
bottom  texture  and  color  as  a  good 
walk,  wall  or  roof.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  our  country,  we  cannot 
wait  for  moss  or  various  growths 
to  enhance  the  color  of  the  bottom. 
It  has  to  be  cleaned,  otherwise  the 
owner  appears  untidy.  Judgment 
should   be  used  as  to  what  should 


o)ii  page  36) 

be  cleaned.  To  get  the  mellow 
quality  of  these  growths,  one  re- 
sorts to  the  use  of  varied  colored 
tiles.  If  we  could  allow  the  moss 
or  plants  to  grow  as  they  do  in 
Italy,  we  might  attain  our  goal 
so  much  better.  Should  the  pool 
be  deep,  we  can  have  the  charm 
of  the  unfathomable  depth,  the 
water  plants  and  the  glint  of  gold 
of   the   passing  goldfish. 

With  regard  to  the  larger  sized 
pools,  we  have  somewhat  the  same 
problem  and  yet  there  are  more 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  reflec- 
tions. 
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lives  again  in 

Philadelphia 


The  black  lacquered  S)ueen  Anne  chest  on  chest  and  the 

reproduction  of  a  Chippendale  ladder-back  chair  from 

Washington's    home,    Mt.  Vernon,   form   a  group  of 

unusual  historic  charm  and  interest. 


Philadelphia  in  the  days  of  the  colonies,  the 
revolution  and  the  early  republic  was  rich  in 
furniture  craftsmanship  and  decorative  ability. 
Today,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later, 
with  the  advent  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  it  is 
pleasant  to  note  that  skill  in  the  art  of  interior 
decorating  has  carried  on.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  we  invite  you  to  inspect  the 
furniture,  art  objects,  fabrics  and  wall  papers 
assembled  in  our  galleries,  during  your  visit 
to  the  Sesqui-Centennial  celebration. 

Qfau&er  %,cAliman 

DECOKATOKS  and  FUKNISHEKS 

1^22  CM  ESTN  UT  ST-s-  PM I  LAPELPM I A 
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Q)ecor&tion 
furniture 


Li 


mo 


if 


C  ~J{&ngings 
^Antiques 


cAntique  (jeorgian  Panelled  cPine  ^om 


If 


you  are  contemplating  a  decorative  scheme  for  your 
apartment  or  any  interior  alterations  whatever,  we 
offer  expert  advice  and  will  submit  suggestions  and 
estimates  without  obligation.  If  desired,  an  expert 
will  call  upon  you  to  discuss  the  details  of  any 
scheme  or  to  make  suggestions  for  any  redecoration. 


101  Park  Avenue  at  40th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


220  East  51st  Street 


Colonial  thK  &  Damper 

JflahMiKBgaiaceiGiennine, 


Hearth- 
ttone  teach- 
ings deter- 
mine a 
Nation's 
destiny." 
— President 
Coolldffe. 


No  smoking;  Insures  correct  construction  of  the  fire- 
place throat — the  vital  part.  Build  your  fireplace 
right  with  the  Colonial  Head  and  our  FREE  plans. 
Complete  Fireplaces  and  Furnishings ;  Andirons, 
Orates,  Hoods,  Screene,  etc.  Suggestions  gladly  given. 

Write   for    complete    catalog    and    Blue 

Print     showing     common     mistakes     in 

Fireplace  Construction. 

COLONIAL,    FIREPLACE    CO. 
4(20  Roosevelt  Rd.  Chicago,  Hi. 


%%t  -pennapUmma  Scabemp 
of  tfje  Jftne  grta 

Broad  and  Cherry  Street*,  Philadelphia 

"Che  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 
Instruction  in  Drawing,  Painting, 
Sculpture    and     Illustration.       Write 
for  Illustrated  Circular. 

BARBARA  BELL.  Curator. 


ST.  LOUIS   SCHOOL  OF 
FINE   ARTS 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling, 
Commercial  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  etc.    For  catalogue,  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director,  Room  10 
Washington  University  St.  Louis 


SCHOOL    OF    DESIGN 
AND    LIBERAL    ARTS 

212  West  Fifty-Ninth  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

PRACTICAL  DESIGN  FOR  INTERIORS 

PERIOD  STYLES-FABRICS-FURNITURE 

Instructors:.   Lloyd  Coe,  Hildreth  Meiers 

Nell   Zimmerly  Bryan.     Treatment  of   Interiors 

Actual   working   out  of  a   room 
Irene  Weir    -   B  F  A    -    Yale  University    -     Director 
Diplome  -  Fontainebleau  -  L'Ecole  -  Des  -  Beaui  -  Arts 


ACREAGE  BARGAINS 


WATER  FRONTS.  FARMS.  RESIDENCES 

Great  Neck™  Huntington 


BAKER  CBOWELU- 

TZ-^t    ->A   ST  _  ,ncn  NECK    L. 


-  Improved   or   New    Park   High-  - 
ways  that  are  aiding  this  sec- 
tion  of    Nassau    County,    Long 
Island,    are    North    Hempstead 
Turnpike,     Nassau     Boulevard,  i  ) 
Union    Turnpike,     Grand     Cen-   <1P 
tral   Parkway,   Hillside  Avenue 
IL  and  Jericho  Turnpike. 


Long  Island  Properties 

LOUIS  DELANCEY  WARD 

22  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Tel.  (Bottling  Green  4057 


STATEMENT      OF      THE      OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT,     CIRCULATION,     ETC., 

REQUIRED   BY   THE   ACT   OF   CONGRESS 

OF   AUGUST  24,    1912. 

Of  Arts  &  Decoration,  published 
monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
April  1,  1926. 


State  of  N.  Y. 
County  of  N.  Y, 


ss. 


Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in 
and  -for  the  State  and  county  afore- 
said, personally  appeared  Eltinge 
F.  Warner,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Arts  &  Decoration, 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are : 

Publisher — Arts  &  Decoration  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Inc.,  45  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Editor— Mary  Fan- 
ton  Roberts,  45  West  45th  Street,  New 
York  City.  Managing  Editor — El- 
tinge F.  Warner,  45  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Business  Manager — 
A.  W.  Sutton,  45  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

2.  That   the   owner    is : 

Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  45  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Eltinge  F.  Warner,  45  West 
45th  Street,  New  York  City.  J.  A. 
Judd,  45  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
City.  J.  B.  Seaman,  200  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  A.  W.  Sutton,  45 
West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 
A.  S.  Wilson,  45  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders, 
mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securi- 
ties are :     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs,  next 
above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given  ;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embrac- 
ing affiant's  full  knewledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockhold- 
ers and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bonafide  owner  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct 
or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  bv  him. 

E.  F.  WARNER, 
Managing  Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  29th  day  of  March,  1926. 

A.  W.  Sutton,  Notary  Public. 
(Mv  commission  expires  March  30, 
1926.) 
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A  Fascinating  Biography  of  Knives 
and  Forks 


(Continued  from  pag-: 


From  the  earliest  times, 
skilled  artists  and  crafts- 
men fashioned  these  beau- 
tiful utensils.  The  han- 
dles   were    made    by    one 

Id  of  workmen,  the 
blades  and  prongs  by  an- 
other. Apprentices  stud- 
ied under  a  master- 
craftsman     from     rive    to 

it  years  before  they 
could  set  up  a  shop  of 
their  own.  The  rare 
examples  which  have  been 
preserved  through  the  cen- 
turies reflect  the  care 
and  wealth  lavished  upon 
them.  Handles  were  va- 
ried in  color,  texture,  and 
decoration.  Some  were 
of  ivory,  carved  with  slen- 
der, robed  figures  which 
are  reminiscent  of  the 
stone  sculptures  of  cathe- 
dral portals.  Some  were 
worked    with    a    delicate 

•  tracery  in  gold  or 
silver.  Some  were  inlaid 
with  rich  enamels  pat- 
terned with  tiny  circles 
of  silver,  gems,  or  mother-of- 
pearl.  Others  of  metal  were 
twisted  in  flowing  scrolls  termi- 
nating in  a  knob  bearing  a  coat 
rm<  or  heraldic  blazon.  The 
customs  of  the  table  sen  ice  cor- 
responded with  the  intense  re- 
ligiosity of  the  early  period.  Royal 
documents  tell  us  that  sombre 
colors  and  ebony  were  banished 
from    the    table    at    Easter,    only 


V 


English   knives  and  forks   uith   handles  of  ivory  tinted  a 
luminous  green  are  the  inspiration  for  modern  reproduc- 
tions.   Courtesy  of  Crichton  and  Company,  Ltd. 


milk-white  ivory  being  considered 
appropriate  to  the  season.  At 
Pentecost,  a  combination  of  ivory 
and  ebony  was  used,  symbolic  of 
mingled  joy  and  sorrow.  Biblical 
scenes  and  figures  of  the  prophets 
were  used  as  motifs  of  decoration 
as  were  more  profane  fantastic 
forms,    animals,     and     geometrical 


French     china    handle    set.    late     18th     century 
(right/    uith   Continental   silver  pieces   of   same 
period    (left)    and    silver    mounted    kni  e     with 
green  ivory  handle  'middle/,  latter  about  1~> 
Courtesy  of  >tair  &   Andreu 


ornament-.  Most  of  th~  beauti- 
ful cutlery  was  made  at  Beauvais. 
Periguex.  Langres.  and  Moulins 
in  France,  while  from  Chaucer's 
time.  Sheffield  has  been  the  lead- 
ing centre   in   England. 

-  me  forks  had  two  prongs, 
others  three,  or  four.  The  num- 
ber of  prongs  signifies  little  as  to 
date,  as  four-pronged  forks  are 
found  in  early  times,  although 
two-pronged  ones 
are  more  numer- 
ous. The  form 
of  the  handles  ap- 
proximately fol- 
lowed the  devel- 
opment of  the 
handles  of 
spoons.  The 
earlier  ones  were 
thick.  either 
square,  round,  or 
hexagonal.  In  the 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  they 
came  into  general 
use  in  England, 
the  handles  flat- 
tened out.  a  form 
suited  to  the 
beaten  silver 
commonly  em- 
ployed. In  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury.  the  blades 
grew  longer  in 
proportion  to  the 
length  of  the 
handles.  The  cen- 
tral division  of 
the  handle  of  the  "fish-tail"  of  the 
seventeenth  century  evolved  into 
a  rib  down  the  front  of  the  handle, 
which  in  turn  disappeared  as  the 
outline  curves  became  more  ex- 
aggerated. In  the  Victorian  era, 
forms  reached  the  nadir  of  good 
taste  and  only  at  the  end  of  the 
ntinucd  on  page  ~ 


THE  ROOM  THAT  IS  DISTINCTLY  YOURS 


An   interesting   mahogany  panelled  library,    in    an    important   residence 
at    Wheeling.  burnished    and   decorated    by    Valiant. 

-Beautified  for  your 
home-coming 

The  rooms  where  you  rest  and  entertain  and  live 
will  be  idle  this  summer.     You  will  be  away. 

There  is  no  more  ideal  time  than  this  to  have 
your  home  freshened  and  beautified — walls  and 
woodwork  painted,  lovely  new  draperies  made, 
furnishing  plans  completed,  new  and  beautiful 
objects  introduced  to  delight  your  home-coming. 

leu  can  save  yourself  all  the  annoyance,  and 
enjoy  the  freshened  charm  of  your  brightened 
home  upon  ycur  return. 

Throughout  fifty  years  of  decorative  service. 
Valiant  has  developed  both  a  knowledge  of 
beauty  and  an  organization  capable  of  serving 
vou  to  the  last  detail,  wherever  vou  live. 

A  request  from  you  will  bring  our  representative. 
No  obligation  is  incurred  by  his  visit  to  your 
home. 


Valiant 

yf  decorations  ^iJumiture 

224-226  Charles  Street,  North 
BALTIMORE 


1822  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


9  Rue  de  Seine 
PARIS 
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ARTS  *  DECORATION 


Collections  of  Rare  Jurs 
^Maintained  Throughout  the  Year 

Each  year  the  distribution  of  rare  pelts  is  con- 
fined to  fewer  houses— to  the  few  only  who 
maintain  constant  and  faithful  representation 
in  the  far-flung  fur  centres  of  the  world. 

We  have  now  in  our  private  vaults,  collec- 
tions of  the  most  rare  qualities  of  Peruvian 
Chinchilla,  Russian  Sable,  Eastern  blue-black 
Mink,  Russian  Caracul  or  Broadtail  from 
which  you  may  select,  now,  at  leisure  the  pelts 
for  your  winter  wrap. 

JHIlAECKEL&SONSinc 

¥  I  Owe  (family  Management  Since  J 8  63 

CS546    FIFTH    AVENUE 
(Where  45*  St.  Crosses  5'h  Avenue- 


Spanish j[rt  ffalkriej 


NEW  YORK 


PALM  BEACH 


OHAN  S.  BERBER YAN.  Prop 
10  East  47th  Street  New  York 


Nest  of  Metal  Chairs  for  in- 
door use,  also  for  Garden. 
Porches  and  Patios,  in  colors 
of  yellow,  red,  lacquer,  green 
and  blue ;  detachable  Rattan 
Seats  to  match — $19.00  each. 
Express  prepaid. 


The  Art  of  the  Garden  in  France 


(Continued  from  page  50) 


will  be  definitely  placed  and  will 
be  used  to  show  off  the  compart- 
ments garnished  uniformly  with 
cultivated  plants  having  bright 
flowers  or  highly  colored  leaves. 
^  011  will  be  careful  on  your  lawn, 
small,  no  doubt,  to  use  only  the 
different  tones  of  one  color ;  red, 
yellow  or  blue,  according  to  the 
effect  aimed  at.  On  the  perma- 
nently grey  groundwork  you  can, 
if  you  care  to,  at  each  season  by 
several  touches  of  bright  color  com- 
pletely change  the  aspect  of  your 
setting.  Finally  to  complete  it  you 
can  add  several  vases  chosen  be- 
cause of  their  shape  or  material, 
and,  having  mounted  them  on 
blocks  or  short  columns,  rill  them 
with  flowers  that  match  the  colors 

of  these  on  the  parterre. 
*        *        * 

Such  a  carpet  of  flowers  is 
most  seemly  near  to  the  house. 
Maybe  further  off  it  will  please 
you  to  have  a  different  effect  a 
little  less  formal,  yet  set  out 
once  and  for  all.  You  can  have 
pergolas,  porticoes,  trellises,  arch- 
ways, all  covered  with  climbing 
plants.  If  you  can,  do  more.  Yet 
do  not  think  it  will  be  easy  to 
have  an  arrangement  of  hardy 
plants.  From  their  use  alone 
one  cannot  have  an  abundance  of 
flowers  during  the  summer.  For 
the  most  part  they  flower  only 
temporarily.  They  must  be  dug 
up  and  replaced  by  others  in  bud 
held  in  reserve.  Wherefore  the 
necessity  of  having  a  reserve  gar- 
den apart ;  also  a  gardener  who 
knows  how  to  transplant  without 
spoiling   the    flowering. 

With  the  end  in  view  of  hav- 
ing the  same  exuberant  effect 
why  do  you  not  try  dahlias?  Al- 
though not  a  hardy  plant  it  does 
not  require  housing  during  the 
winter.  All  that  it  requires  is  to 
be  kept  in  a  dry  place  during  the 


A  Biography  of  Knives  and  Forks 


(Continued 

century  was  some  measure  of 
earlier  beauty  of  proportion  re- 
stored through  the  influence  of 
Morris  and  his  group  who  insisted 
on  simplicity  of  design  and  in- 
tegrity of  craftsmanship  . 

Modern  table  silver  has  been 
designed  to  harmonize  with  the 
decoration  of  individual  dining- 
rooms.  One  can  procure  sumptu- 
ous Renaissance  patterns,  chaste 
Georgian  designs,  or  simple  hand- 
beaten  pieces  according  to  one's 
taste.  As  a  relief  from  the  silver 
in  practically  universal  use,  it  is 
delightful  to  encounter  dessert 
and  fish  knives  and  forks  with  the 


from  page  75) 

handles  of  turquoise,  green,  or 
vermillion,  with  blades  and  prongs 
of  plated  gold,  which  are  made  by 
an  English  factory.  These  are 
reproductions  of  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, tinted  ivory  tableware,  and 
are  made  from  a  secret  composi- 
tion,— guaranteed  to  withstand 
long  usage  and  repeated  immer- 
sions in  hot  water, — the  chief  in- 
gredients of  which  are  said  to  be 
milk  and  eggs. 

They  combine  gracefully  the 
fitness  to  purpose  of  the  evolved 
form  of  the  fork  and  the  resplen- 
dent decorativeness  of  the  earlier 
appointments. 


bad  season  and  sheltered  from 
the  blasts.  Without  any  particu- 
lar care  it  flowers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer  and  on  until 
the  first  colds  and  it  offers  you  a 
great  diversity  of  shapes  and  a 
variety  of  colors,  blue  excepted. 

Grey  blue  conifers,  the  ones 
dwarf  and  the  others  ruthlessly 
clipped,  will  also  help  you  to  lay 
out  beds  offering  a  vivid  sight. 
Between  them  you  can  place  wide- 
spreading  hardy  plants  of  blue 
color  like  aconite  and  larkspur, 
while  at  their  base  you  can  plant 
begonias  whose  fleshy  flower  will 
thus  be  well  shown  off. 

If  there  is  an  embankment  on 
your  property  you  will  add  to 
your  composition  by  replacing  it 
with     tiers     and     carpeting     them 

with  hardy  rock  plants.    .    .    . 

*  *       * 

Electricity,  modern  element, 
should  have  its  importance  in  your 
arrangement  as  water  used  to 
have.  To  entertain  easily  at  night 
in  a  garden  is  a  new  pleasure. 
The  sources  of  the  light  ought 
to  be  motifs  for  decoration. 

As  to  water  which  is  now  had 
only  by  concession,  it  cannot  have 
the  same  role  in  gardens  that  it 
had  long  ago.  Fountains,  basins, 
have  to  be  reduced  to  the  point 
where  they  are  no  more  than  bird 
baths ;  but  charming  things  never- 
theless to  be  placed  in  evi- 
dence.   .    .    . 

*  *       *  *1 

You  must  admit,  dear  friend 
that  a  garden  offers  you  agreeable 
motives  for  sometimes  leaving 
your  specialty. 

Andre  Vera. 

All  of  which  may  not  be  ver\ 
startling  but  as  the  point  of  view 
of  an  artist  who  specializes  in  the 
painting  of  gardens  is  yet  of  inter- 
est to  others  working  in  the  same 
or  allied  fields. 


Jt    N 
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2  138    LOCUST   STREET 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


French  KJ-a  m  in  Loui^  XVI  style.     The  cheerful  brigh- 

^dominant  blue  of  the  color  scheme 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


MissMarjorieOelrkhi 


GOWN  . 


he  Pierrette  Afternoon  Gown 


AN  INSPIRATION 


GOWNS       lRO(  KS      SUITS      WRAPS 
MlLUNERY  FURS 


<MILG1^mC 


BROADWAY   it    74/4    STREET,    NEW   YORK 
600   MICHIGAN   BOULEVARD  SOUTH,  CHICAGO 

■   HIM  -^lODLS  a  lit  ftnmott  Starr  m  £*tb  C'O 


Why 

Permanent 

Waving 

Is  an  Art 


<Kr 


[WO  people  take  brushes,  paints  and  canvas.  One  produces 
a  masterpiece,  the  other  mere  daubs  of  color.  Painting  is  an 
art — and  belongs  to  the  artist. 

And  permanent  waving,  too,  is  an  Art,  that  should  be  done 
only  by  an  expert  if  a  happy  result  is  to  be  achieved. 

The  success  of  Mario  and  Frederick  has  been  built  on  the  fact 
that  they  personally  do  all  the  winding.  Machines  alone  cannot 
produce  their  wonderful  results.  For  into  each  wave  goes  their 
skill,  their  experience,  their  artistry. 

For  your  added  charm  and  happiness  during  the  summer  months, 
come  to  Mario  and  Frederick  for  your  permanent  wave.  Their 
art  assures  you  a  wave  of  lasting  beauty  and  attractiveness. 
Charges  are  truly  reasonable. 


MARIO  and  FREDERICK,  inc. 

17  EAST  48th  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Vanderbilt  6897-0094 
Open  Tuesday  and  Friday  Evenings  by  Appointment 


The  Stairway  in  Your  Home 

(Continued  from,  page  31) 


which  is  characteristic  of  this  style. 
When  the  straight  stairway  is 
used  in  Spanish  or  Italian  houses, 
it  is  usually  enclosed  within  ma- 
sonry walls,  often  having  the  added 
decorative  feature  of  arched  niches 
or  small  arches  opening  into  one 
of  the  principal  rooms. 

Enclosed  curved  stairways  are 
usually  found  only  in  dwellings  of 
French  or  English  design,  where 
the  feature  of  a  stair  tower  is  in- 
cluded in  the  architecture  and  the 
spiral  stairway  is  erected  in  me- 
diaeval fashion  within  the  circular 


of  unusually  good  architectural 
character  and  contributes  greatly 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  interior. 

An  example  of  the  open  straight 
stairway  in  severe  Spanish  style  is 
to  be  found  in  the  illustration  of 
the  stairway  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Ritz-Carlton  Cloister.  This 
stairway  is  distinctly  of  Spanish 
Gothic  type  and  its  decorative  fea- 
ture is  to  be  found  in  the  skillful 
handling  of   its  proportions. 

It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth 
century  in  France  and  England 
that  the  real  curved  stairway  was 


R.  Brognard  Okie,  Architect 

A  feature  of  the  Dutch  Colonial  house  is  the  simple  enclosed  stairway  with 
a  door  located  on  the  first  landing  of  W '.  McM.  Rutter's  residence 

masonry  walls.  This  type  of  stair-  introduced.  At  the  same  time  stair 
way  is  not  often  employed  today  halls  became  popular  and  were  in- 
as  it  is  usually  found  much  more  creasingly  employed  in  the  do- 
desirable  for  the  curved  stairway  mestic  architecture  of  the  day. 
to  be  exposed  because  of  its  valu-  Curved  stairways  may  be  di- 
able  contribution  to  the  architec-  vided  into  two  basic  types.  The 
tural  design  and  general  appear-  first  of  these  is  the  ordinary  curved 
ance  of  the  interior.  stairway  which  may  be  constructed 
Open  straight  stairways  of  both  in  a  square  or  oval  well  with  full 
free-standing  and  side-wall  types  support  on  the  walls  at  one  side 
are  employed  in  houses  of  almost  and  supported  by  a  partition 
every  architectural  period.  Dur-  elected  under  the  stair  string  on 
ing  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  the  handrail  side.  The  other  type 
periods  in  England,  straight  stair-  of  curved  stairway  is  known  as 
ways  of  heavy  wood  construction  the  free-standing  design  and  con- 
such  as  that  shown  in  the  house  of  sists  of  a  stairway  in  which  no 
Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  supplanted  partition  is  used  under  the  inner 
the  earlier  vaulted  stairs  of  stone  string  and  the  stairway  is  sup- 
and  indicated  the  first  real  prog-  ported  with  construction  concealed 
ress  in  the  art  of  graceful  and  con-  in  the  stair  soffit  and  by  braces 
sistent  stair  design.  Several  exam-  from  adjacent  walls  to  the  inner 
pies  of  open  straight  stairways  are  string. 

illustrated  herewith.  One  of  A  beautiful  example  of  a  par- 
these  in  the  Eaton  House  at  tially  free-standing  staircase  is  that 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  shows  shown  in  the  Gossler  House.  This 
an  interesting  example  of  a  free-  design  is  of  the  late  Georgian  pe- 
standing  straight  stairway  located  riod  of  England,  the  balustrade 
in  the  center  of  the  entrance  hall.  being  of  wrought  iron.  Here  the 
This  is  a  Colonial  stairway  show-  stairway  is  built  in  an  oval  well 
ing  Georgian  influence.  The  rails  with  its  full  support  afforded  by 
are  of  mahogany  with  balustrades  braces  attached  to  the  wall.  In 
of  white  painted  wood.  The  steps  the  entrance  hall  of  the  residence 
are  of  mahogany  finish  and  risers  of  Airs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Sutton 
are  also  of  white  painted  wood.  Place,  New  York,  designed  by 
The  consistency  of  this  use  of  nat-  Mott  B.  Schmidt,  is  an  interesting 
ural  and  painted  finishes  of  wood-  circular  stairway,  the  details  of 
work  is  further  emphasized  by  the  which  arc  designed  in  the  Adam 
use  of  a  mahogany  chair-rail,  the  style.  It  may  be  noted  that  this 
balance  of  the  interior  trim  being  interesting  room  is  a  combination 
painted  white.  Here  is  an  excel-  of  the  Adam  and  Chinese  Chip- 
lent  example  of  a  consistently  de-  pendale  styles.  The  details  of  the 
signed  Colonial  stairway  which  is  (Continued  on  page  82) 
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2 and 4  E.  Forty-Fourth7  Street 
NE  W  YORK 


CORRECTNESS 
^-^  in  every  detail  has 
long  characterized  the 
artistry  of  WETZEL. 


Copyright 
h\i   Wetzel 


LUXURIOUS  CRAVATS 

Our  Handsome  French  Silk  Crepes  for  Spring  and 
Summer  Seasons  reveal  that  subtle  blending  of  Art 
and  Rich  Silk  which  reflects  Exclusive  Taste  in 
Neckwear.  Above  Models  are  $6.00  each.  State  Colors. 


Illustrated  Brochure  sent  upon  request 
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cA  (jem  of  Old  ^man  lottery 

STV/^ODERN  Italian  potters  have  sought  here 
^y  0  C  to  reproduce  the  exquisite  art  of  an 
early  Roman  masterpiece,  the  original  of  which 
i>  a  cherished  possession  of  the  Museum  of 
Rome. 

Its  graceful  lines  and  scintillating  coloring  on  a 
rich  ivory  background  harmonize  perfectly  with 
the    parchment   shade   and   bronze-finish   base. 

It  is  one  of  the  exclusive  lamp  models  which 
evidence   the   leadership    of   Khouri    creations. 


^  A.N.KHOURI  6-BRO.,  N5East23rdSt.,NewYork   ^ 
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my  wounded  egotism.     She  darned 
near  ruined  that  luncheon  for  me. 

The  charming  lady  who  had 
called  me  up  was  not  a  vamp  as 
I  had  fondly  hoped  she  was  in  my 
cinematic  Mid-Western  innocence. 
She  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Pater- 
son's.  Mrs.  Paterson  had  written 
a  short  story  which  she  had 
thought  appropriate  for  the  maga- 
zine I  was  helping  to  edit.  She 
had  done  the  thing  in  the  efficient 
New  York  manner:  called  up  the 
editor,  invited  him  out  to  lunch, 
introduced  him  to  the  author,  and 
sprung  the  story  on  him.  I  bought 
the  story.     It  was  a  good  one. 

All  of  Mrs.  Paterson 's  stories, 
and  reviews,  and  novels  are  good 
ones.  She  knows  how  to  write; 
she  is  a  good  craftsman ;  she  can 
delineate  character  and  depict  ac- 
tion ;  and  she  has  a  shining  wit 
and  an  earthy  humor.  Wan  and 
petite,  with  quaint  effects  in  dress, 
contrasting,  for  instance,  a  bonnet 
tied  with  bow  ribbons  with  green 
stockings  and  green  high-heeled 
shoes  for  street  wear,  a  sort  of 
Thackeray  drawing-room  air  about 
her — when  silent,  at  ten  feet  away 
— she  can  be  shrewish  and  speak 
brimstone  when  someone's  stupidity 
has  aroused  her,  and  she  can  write 
scenes  as  broadly  humorous  as 
Rabelais  and  as  riotous  as  a  beer 
bout  in  Boar's  Head  Tavern. 

I  also  came  to  adore  her  as  a 
person  a  little  later  on  after  that 
first  meeting.  And  she  worked 
with  me  as  my  assistant  for  two 
years.  A  mild  and  scene-avoiding 
person,  she  gave  me  during  those 
two  years  some  anxious  and  one 
or  two  frightening  moments.  She 
can  dispatch  pompous  and  fatu- 
ous persons  about  their  business 
and  tell  them  where  to  get  off 
with  such  devastating  thorough- 
ness, that,  often  wishing  to  do  the 
same  thing,  I  have  timidly  waited 
while  she  was  doing  it  in  fear  that 
the  poor  sap  would  forthwith  go 
and  do  what  seemed  to  be  the  only 
sensible  thing  left  for  him  to  do, 
take  a  final  jump  into  the  lake. 
Among  sensible  persons,  naturally 
and  logically,  she  the  flower  of  cour- 
tesy, tact,  good  sense,  wit,  and  in- 
formation, information  that  is  so  va- 
ried that  she  might  be  termed  an  en- 
cvclopedestrian  ;  and  that,  my  chil- 
dren, is  why  we  got  along  so  well 
together,  through  storm  and  stress, 
poverty  and  health,  joy  and  hap- 
piness and  Lee  Meader's  parties. 
Her  novel  of  the  love  of  a  scion 
of  the  House  of  Montague  and 
of  a  grand-niece  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  two  offspring  of  families 
between  whom  the*re  had  been  bad 
blood  for  generations,  and  of  the 
joys  and  adversities  of  that  love 
amid  the  intrigues  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's court,  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  you.  It  is  called  "The 
Fourth  Queen."  The  fourth 
queen  is  Aphrodite,  regess  of  love. 

THOMAS    BEER 

I    first    became     aware    of    the 
existence    of    Thomas    Beer,    at    a 


large  and  talkative  luncheon  given 
at  a  long  table  at  the  Yale  Club 
to  critics,  reviewers  and  fiction- 
ists  by  Stanley  Rinehart,  when  a 
bored  young  man,  with  a  throaty 
voice  and  something  of  an  English 
accent,  whose  visage  dissolved  be- 
fore me  in  three  quick  remembered 
images  of  Henry  James,  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  and  Charles  Dana 
Gibson,  said,  right  out  of  a  blue 
sky,  "Precisely  why,  Mr.  Rascoe, 
does  Mr.  Cabell  go  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  looking  up  the  obsolete 
spelling  of  a  recondite  word,  like 
"geas,"  par  example,  when  he 
might  perfectly  well  spell  it  in 
the    more    familiar    fashion  ?" 

I  was  by  way  of  being  mistaken 
as  being  omniscient  concerning 
Cabell  at  that  time,  because  of  the 
dedication  of  "Jurgen,"  and  I  had 
so  frequently  been  confronted  with 
questions  concerning  the  man  and 
his  book,  only  a  distressing  few  of 
which  I  could  answer,  that  I  was 
not  astonished  at  the  question,  but 
I  was  completely  nonplussed  by 
the  suave  and  poised  manner  of  this 
man  who  could  not  be  many  years 
my  senior  and  yet  could  make  me 
feel  that  he  and  I  were  two 
elderly,  wise,  experienced,  cul- 
tured gentlemen  who  were  watch- 
ing the  young  folks  enjoy  rowdy 
games,  while  we  stood  before  a 
wide  fireplace  in  the  sort  of  li- 
brary described  in  English  novels 
of  the  landed  aristocracy,  sipping 
vintage  wine  and  exchanging  cul- 
tivated observations  with  a  final, 
formal  deference  toward  each 
other's  wit  and  intelligence. 

I  was  not  only  impressed  but 
flattered ;  and  through  an  invari- 
able habit  of  mine  of  playing  up  to 
whatever  part  a  new  acquaintance 
chooses  to  bestow  upon  me,  I 
ahemmed  softly,  moistened  my 
lips  with  my  tongue,  and  drawled 
in  the  voice  that  was  deferen- 
tially throaty  also,  "It  seems  to 
be  an  unreasonable  caprice  of 
his.  It  does  seem  something  of 
a  sort  of  an  unnecessary  precau- 
tion against  being  comprehended, 
doesn't   it?" 

The  next  observation  that  this 
fascinating  fellow  sprang  upon  me 
was  couched  both  as  to  terms  and 
as  to  manner  as  though  I  were  a 
crony  of  Albert  Samain,  a  French 
writer  who  was  to  me  only  a  vague 
name  associated  with  some  medi- 
ocre verses  in  Van  Bever  and 
Leautaud's  anthology.  But  it  was 
also  so  worded  as  to  convey  the 
face-saving  reassurance  that  it  did 
not  matter  in  the  slightest,  esthetic- 
ally,  culturally,  if  I  was,  and  con- 
tinued to  remain,  in  complete  ig- 
norance of  Albert  Samain.  How 
the  devil,  I  asked  myself,  does  he 
contrive  to  pack  such  incompatible 
effects  so  compatibly  into  a  single 
sentence? 

"Who  is  that  fellow  across  the 
table  who  just  spoke  to  me?"  I 
asked  John   Farrar  at  my  right. 

"That's  Tom  Beer,  a  Yale  boy, 
took   graduate   work   there,   served 
(Continued  on  page  S 


Art  of  Exterior  Decoration 


C^rHE  idea,  that  a  home  should  only  be 
^-^ beautiful  inside,  is  passe!  With  the 
recent  innovation  in  awning  designs  a  new 
art  of  exterior  decoration  has  been  created. 
Swanfeldt  Awnings  bring  about  a  de- 
lightful transformation  in  the  home's  out' 
ward  appearance — similar  in  effect  to  the 
addition  of  new  window  drapes  inside. 
And  the  soft  color  tones  are  so  blended  in 
their  elusive  scrolled  pattern,  that  these 


awnings  become  a  harmonious  part  of  the 
architecture  and  never  attract  undue  atten' 
tion  to  themselves.  Therein  lies  their  dis' 
tinctive  artistry. 

Swanfeldt  Awnings  are  available  in 
several  beautiful  patterns  appropriate  for 
every  type  of  home  architecture.  They  can 
be  installed  without  end  pieces  if  desired. 
The  graceful  bronzed  scroll  supports  add  a 
finish  to  the  whole  installation. 


anfeldt  -^wniM 

~^Ss. 'a~>_.  ■  PATENTED        V^^rf ^^  — .-»         ?*  '.^Sjli-'fr       \ 


Baltimore— 

Jas.   A.   Nicholson  &   Son,   310   N.   Eutaw   St. 
Boston— 

American  Awning  &   Tent  Co.,   100   Cummington   St. 
Chicago — 

Hyde  Park  Awning  Co.,  4508  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

Smith   Brothers,    1419-21    Diversey    Parkway 

Smith-Olson   Co.,   3842   W.   Madison 
Cleveland — 

The  Astrup   Company,  2937   \V.    25th   St 
Dayton,  Ohio — 

Chas.    Glaive   Manufacturing   Co.,    515    E.    Herman 
1)enver — 

Colorado  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  1642  Lawrence  St. 

Schacfcr   Tent  &  Awning  Co.,   1421    Larimer   St. 
Detroit— 

Detroit  Canvas  Company,  937  Larned   Street  E. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. — 

Carnie-Goudie   Manufacturing   Co. 
Lincoln,   Neb. — 

Lincoln   Tent  &  Awning  Co.,   1616  "O"   Street 
Long   Beach,   Calif. — 

Su.anfcldt  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,   146   American  Ave. 


For  information  address  the  nearest  licensed  distributor 
(see  list).  Or  write  for  free  booklet  to  Andrew 
Swanfeldt,  Licensor,  224  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  or 

William  L.  Barrell  Company  of  New  York,  Inc., 
Manufacturing    Licensee    of    Fabrics,    93    Worth    St., 
New    York    City.      plant:    Eastern    Finishing    Works, 
Kenyon,    Rhode    Island. 


Andrew  Swanfeldt,  224  S.  Main  St., 

Los    Angeles,     California 

Please  send  me  the  free  illustrated 
booklet  describing  Swanfeldt  Awnings. 

Name 

Address 


C.  G. 


Los  Angeles — 

Swanfeldt   Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  224   S.   Main   St. 
Oakland,  Calif.  — 

Kronke-Brampton    Co.,    3212    San    Pablo    Ave. 
Palo  Alto,   Calif. — 

The   Sherman   Company,  628   Emerson   Street 
Pasadena,  Calif. — 

Pasadenc   Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  39   E.   Union   St. 
Portland,   Ore. — • 

Fishel's  Columbia  Awning  &  Supply  Co.,  188  2nd  St. 
St.  Louis — 

Dougherty  Bros.  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  114  S.  4th  St. 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — 

S.   R.  Mcintosh  Co.,  Inc.,  9  No.  First  St. 
Seattle — 

Sunde  &  d'Evers  Co.,  Colman   Dock 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Manthey  Brothers,  420  N.  California  St. 
Toledo,   Ohio — 

The  Dickey  Manufacturing  Co.,  329   Tenth   Street 
Tulsa,   Okla. — 

W.   A.    Cease   Co.,  Inc.,   114   S.   Cheyenne   Street 


This  combination  of  toggle  switch  and  pilot  light  wor\s  in  co- 
junction  with  lights  which  are  out  of  virion  from  the  point  of 
control,  and  otherwise  easily  forgotten. 

A  positive  reminder  for  the  absent-minded  Hubby  returning 
home  late  at  night,  to  turn  off  the  switch  and  avoid  the  neighbor's 
gossip,  also  preserve  domestic  tranquillity. 

Each  device  bears  our  trademar\  ^g£r  and  is  stamped 
"GEXUIXE  BAKELITE"—a  definite  indication  of  quality.- 

Arrange  now  with  your  electrician  to  replace  your  metallic 
plates  a»ith  Connecticut  plates  of  genuine  Ba^ehte. 


No.  6245 List  Price  (complete)  $5.00  each 


Wiring  Devices  fry  CONNECTICUT 

For  twenty  years,  THE  CONNECTICUT  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY  has  been  specialising  in  the  manufacture  of  electric 
wiring  devices  which  lead  the  industry.      By  this  same  token 
of   leadership,    CONNECTICUT   craftsmen,    with    true    Yankee 
ingenuity,   developed  the  Bakelite  line   which  conveys  individuality 
and  distinction.    Skillfully  moulded  of  genuine  BAKELITE,  the 
design  and  workmanship  have  not  been  equalled.    Their  rich  brown 
:olor  and  egg'shell  finished  surface  with  a  border  of  smooth  beveled 
edges  are  original  with  CONNECTICUT. 

Aside  from  their  artistic  and  ornamental  appearance  they  are 
absolutely  shock-proof  (it's  the  shoc\,  not  the  force,  that's  danger- 
ous to  human  life).  All  exposed  metal  parts  have  been  eliminated. 

So  gracefully  and  scientifically  perfected,  they  gained  instant 
recognition  among  architects,  decorators  and  electrical  inspectors. 

Chemically  inert,  they  are  unaffected  by  fumes,  moisture  or  climatic 
conditions.  The  finish  is  permanent  and  lasting. 

Connecticut  can  furnish  practically  any  combination  to  suit  individual 
requirements — like  the  above  illustration,  for  instance.     Little  Betty's  \een 
have  caught  the  signal  and  trajjic  is  temporarily  halted  until  Daddy  switches  off 

There's  a  little  Ba\elite  in  every  Bakelite  plate,  but  Connecticut  plates 

are  all  Bakelite.    By  actual  comparison  you  can  note 

the  difference.    That's  why  they  cost  more. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Main  Office  and  Factory:  Bridgeport*  Conn. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

33  West  42nd  St.  32  South  Clinton  St.  34  Natoma  St. 


'Oh,  Mother!  Daddy  forgot  the  cellar  light" 


CONNECTICUT  "A-l"  DEVICES 

There's       a       unit      for       every      possible       need 


Toggle    Switch     Push  Buccoti  Plate   Convenience  Outlet  Signal  and  Con- 
Plate  Only  No.  7121  Only       No.  7101       Duplex  No.  990  lenience  Outlet 

New  List 34  New  List 34    List.... 1.00  No.  6170 

k  List 3.90 

X  I  m ■■  ■  ■"■-  ml Ml  ■! 


Cellar  Light  Combination 

No.  6145 
List 5.00 


Kitchen  Combination 

No.  6150 

List 6.00 


20S:  , 


Any  desired  combination  can  be  furnished 
up  to  13  gangs 
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